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Preface to the Second Edition. 


In this edition two important additions have been 
made. The History of Alahkara Literature has been 
treated of in the Introduction at considerable length. I 
have been interested in this subject for over twenty 
years and contributed to Ih© Indian Antiquary some 
articles on it several years ago. So far as I know there is 
no work in English dealing with the History of Alaiikara 
Literature in a comprehensive manner. In the present 
essay I received material help from the writings of Buhlev, 
Peterson, Aufrecht, CoL Jacob, Dr. Jacobi, Prof. Pathak, 
Mr. Trivedi and a host of other scholars. It has been my 
endeavour to arrive at my own conclusions after considering 
the views of my distinguished predecessors. I hope that I 
have been able to make my own humble contributions to 
this field of research. 

At the repeated requests of many friends I have included 
in this edition the whole of the test of the Sahityadarpa^a 
( as appendix E, which contains Parichchhedas III-IX )• 

I have collated three mss. in settling the tost of the Sahi- 
tyadarpaua.* I have been able to trace a few more 
quotations than the editors of the Kavyamala were able to 
do. I hope that those additions will render the book more 
acceptable to University students and to the general public 
and that they will extend to it a cordial welcome. 

P. V. KANE. 

* The three mss. are rospootivoly designated ig, q. 
They are No. S98 of 1887-91, No. 712 of 1891-95 and No. 380 
of 1895-1898 of the Deccan college collection. The ms. ^ is' 
incomplete and breaks off in the 3rd qit® after hd/riM 39. 
contains several gaps, viz. a portion of the 2nd and 3rd qfto 
and almost the whole of the 6th are wanting. It has 

num'erous marginal notes and gives the ehhdyS of Prakiik 
verses occurring inlihetext. q is complete and looks rather 
old. All the mas. are at least 200 years old. 
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Introduction. 


The History of AlankSra Literature. 

The History of Alaiikara Literature can naturally be 
divided into two parts. The first part should give an 
account of the important works on the Alankaras'astra, a brief 
analysis of the contents and the chronology of writers on the 
Alankaras'astra and other kindred matters. More space will 
be devoted to early writers. The second part would comprise 
a review of the subjects that fall to be treated under the Alan- 
karas'astra, attempt to show how from very small beginnings 
various theories about Poetics and literary criticism were 
evolved, dilate upon the different aspects of an elaborate theory 
of Poetics and trace the history of literary theories in India. 

Part I. 

1 As in many other branches of Sanskrit Literature, so 
in the Alankaras'astra also, we come across many writers whose 
works have not come down to us and who are no more than 
mere names to us. for example, in his cRTssFfrfrfeT (p* 1) 

tells us how the science of Poetics could claim to have been 
proclaimed by S'iva to Brahma, from whom it was handed 
down to others and how it came to be divided into eighteen 
sections ( srf^^^vfs ), each of which taught in this world by a 
particular teacher 

^ 

It is doubtful how far this list is authentic or whether 
most of the writers named are mythical. It is however to be 
noted that and grgJTPC appear as teachers of the 

and sections of Erotics in the 1* and 17), 

while Bharata’s work dealing with Bupakas ( plays ) has come 
•down to modem times. The a commentary on the 

informs us that and had composed works ^ 
on Poetics before the 

( on I. 2 ) and 

( on n. 7. ). The com. g^rtgq#?ft oa mentions 

and as the predecessors of 
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Simhalese Biya-has-lakara, a work on rhetoric, after paying 
homage to ^ and refers to a sage ( J. E. A. 

S. 1905 p. 841 ). All these works are no longer available. 


The question naturally arises :-what is the most ancient ex- 
tant work on the Alankaras'astra 1 Some comparatively modern 
writers on Alahkara have put forward the Agnipurana as the 
original source of all later teachings on this s^astra. Therefore 
the claims of the must be examined.^ 


2 The Agnipur^jja. iahis; 

spftcr^’. Simi- 
larly the a commentary on the of 

says 


The has been frequently printed in India (in the 

B. L series, Anandas'rama series and at the Yenkates'vara 
IPress in Bombay). Chapters 336-346 (of the B. I. edition) deal 
with subjects falling within the province of Poetics* Chapter 
336 defines a Jcavya^ classifies hmyas into and 

( of three sorts), into ?t?I> ^and^?{; subdivides these and 
defines in particular Chapter 337 

deals with topics of dramaturgy (such as the kinds of dramas, 
■fche five er^fif^s, the five ). Chapter 338 speaks 
of the rasoB togther with the ergiros, gqfif^‘€r^ s , 

the the various kinds of heroes and 

their companions and the heroines ( ), Chapter 339 
speaks of the four rlfis, and and the four 

lf%s, »ni^, (%%#? ) and STK^. Chapter 340 

contains a description of the various natural movements of the 
principal limbs ( head, hands, feet <kc. ) and other parts of the 
body ( eyebrows 4cc* ) in dancing* Chapter 341 dilates uppn 
the four kinds of ( acting ), aad 

Chapter 342 defines and divides viz. eigsro, 

eppjqj ( of ten kinds ), ( seven varieties ) &c. Chap., 343 

deals with 8?s!fts5|ERs ( such as gqqr, &Oj )• 0^^* 

344 is spoken of as dealing with but thereia are 

... - ft — 


1 Por detailed discussion of this, question vide my paper 
(in I. A. Tol 46 1917 ) pp. 173 ft 


I. 2 srf^rgTTni. introduction. n 

included such figures as err^q, UTTTuH^, Chapters 34E 

and 346 dwell respectively upon the jqs and ^s of 
There are in all 362 verses in these chapters. 

It is not possible to give even a brief analysis of the con 
tents of the 11000 verses of the Agnipurana. It is an ency 
clopaedia dealing with all sorts of subjects in which mediaeva 
India was interested. Chapter 382 ( the last one ) contain 
( verses 52-63 ) a brief enumeration of the topics treated of ii 
it. It contains summaries of various branches of Sanskril 
Litei^ature. 

The evidence for determining the date of the Agnipuram 
( and particularly of the sahitya portion ) and examining 
■whether it can be regarded as the oldest extant work bn Poetic 
is as follows 

(a) The refers to the seven kandas of the 

to the to ( 327. 1. ), an< 

5^. It contains ( chap. 380 ) a short summary of the 
by combining half verses of the latter. Chapters 359-366 con 
tain lexical matter almost the whole of which is identica 
with the verses and portions of verses of the It can 

not be supposed that all these works ( the rfterr, 
borrowed from the It must be supposed that th 

erfijgil'Jf ia its desire to give summaries of every branch o 
literature drew upon the lexicon that was most popula 
when the pura9}a was compiled. Yarious dates have beei 
assigned to Prof. Maodonell (H S L p. 433) thinks i 

|]^ot improbable that he flourished about 500 A. C. Ma: 
Muller says that the was translated into Chinese ii 

the 6th century ( India ; what can it teach usl 1st. ed, 232 ; 
Dr. Hoernle ( JBAS 1906 p. 940 ) places the between 

625 and 940 A, C. rather on shadowy grounds. Mr, Oak place 
it in the 4th century A. C. Taking even this early date, th 
^ borrowed from the cannot be earlier thai 

the 6th or 7th century A. C, as a good deal of time must haVi 
•elapsed before the could attain a pre-eminent positioi 

as a lexicon. 

^b) The s^llrg^njf says that the r%ti Bharat! was so oalle< 
iMtoaase it was promulgated b 7 

839. 6 ), says that he promulgated the four 
iy'Wjiw.'; o{ Brahma and Jihat the tT Kiftifa -wm so- uaftad NSJf 
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thQ Bharixtas (w ?%Hr ^: 

S|g^ m ^TT# ^TRT fftr- 11 ^TT^- 20. 23 and 25). This shows 

that the sjUrSTHTf before it the ?n^5rT^ of ^ ( or at least 

the portion dealing with ff%s ), Though the knows* 

works of the purarji^a class ( ^3[rr ^ * 

STT^- )j nowhere alludes to the ar^rjpOT. 

(c) There are numerous verses in the erf?r5^ that are 

identical with verses of the •rrsn^TFir* Compare 6. 36 and 
«rft. 338, 12; ^7^. 6, 39 and erfJr. 338. 7-8; 571^. 20. 28-29 
and arfir. 337. 11-12 ; 7(m. 13. 60-62 and 97%. 342. 15-16. 
Taking the character of the two works into consideration it 
will have to be conceded that it is the that borrows. 

(d) The definitions of 

and given by the ( 348, 23, 24-25, 26-27, 27-28; 

344. 18, 13 respectively ) are almost the same as those of the 
(ll* 66, 221, 323, 199, 304, 1. 93 respectively). Besides 
these there are many phrases and half verses that occur in both 
■works e. g. ^ =^3®^ tTW 3n%ft# ( arfit- 336. 21 and 
ftsqr. I- 11 ); ?ir i^r ( aifir. 336. 23 
and I, 12 ); ejft. 336. 29 and !• 16; 3T%. 336, 25 
and 1. 16. It has not been possible to point out ( except 
In two instances, viz H* 226 the well known &c. 

and II, 276 ^ TFT <^<5* ) that Dandin borrows his definitions 

or examples from others. Dandin belongs, as will be shown 
later on, to the 6th or 7th century. So the erftgn®!, if it 
borrows from the ^nust be later than this date. 

(e) The definitions of ’PlWNi and 

are almost identical in ( !!• 21, 68, III. 28, 8, II. 

r9) and the (343. 22; 344, 15; 344. 16; 344. 18 ; 344. 17). 

lidTTY distinctly states that he composed hi^s own exaipples an4 
adsp ):ilm6elf sjsttled t^e definitions of figures ( 

i n. 96; ^ 

fifYT I ni 57 ). shown below, belongs 

lo the 6th or 7th century A. C. 

( f ) It appears that the srRrg^nr w'as aware of the theory 
rf dhvani promulgated in the Dhvanikarikas and elaborately 
et forth in the Dhvanyaloka, It says that will be included 
D some one out of 311%^ (€ 

n%^ and 

slEiR^cfa 1 erSr. 344. 14 and 18 ). This shows that though* th^* 
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knew the theory of it was not willing to 

subscribe to it. This view of the 3r%3^iij is similar to the 
view of and as said by the ‘5^ ft 

jRp%i5ri!nft— 

»RRR TOlfV TOt iHtlJlWftft 

2r*TPTtn ftftw WfT JTfttrrft^ %:’ (p. 3). Vide also 
^ift sn’irp^JT 5TnT fm R^TRJvnriR-: l q g fe(i|t5Sir-cR^: I’ 

{ p. 39 ), It therefore may be argued that the portion on 

Poetics in the eT%2^oT is not much later than the 
The latter work, it will be seen, was composed in the latter 
half of the 9th century. It is further to be noted that two 
Terses ( errnt and occur in the erflrg^ 

-( 338. 10-11 ) and in the (p. 222 ). In the latter 

these verses are introduced with the words ^ ^^ad so 

it is possible to argue that the is merely quoting from 

another work. But these verses are followed by a brief 
discussion which winds up with the werds 

( P* 223 ). So it is not unlikely that the arflr- 
5 ^ knowing as it does the theory of borrows the verses 
from the 

The foregoing discussion goes to establish that the 
is later than the 7th century at least and that the section on 
Poetics was probably complied about or a little afrer 900 A. 0. 

It is significant that no early writer on Poetics quotes from 
or refers to the Agnipurana. quotes from the 

but nowhere rafers to the The first Aladkara writer 

of note who distinctly mentions the erRrStPT authoritj 

on Poetics is ( l^th century ), who quotes 33 

3-4 and 337. 7 although works on 

such as and the of ( begun in 1168 

A. C. ) refers to the Agnipurana as an authority. But 
is quoted with reverence by the the 

and other early writers. Even appears to refei 

to him as an authority as well be shown later on. Therefore 
the is later than probably the 

no claim to be regarded as the origined trork 
on the Modern writers, guided by their reverence 

for Puranas in geijeral because they were ascribed to the 
Aythicfal YySsa, natutally looked upon the 
illkM ancient work on the r 
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3 The NAtyas'Astra of Bharata. For several reasons 
the K^yas^astra must be regarded as the oldest extant 
•vfrork on the theory of Poetics, That work contains the first 
exposition of the rasa theory ( for which see part II ) and also 
contains considerable information upon many topics pertaining 
to the Alankaras'astra, 

The Natyas'astra has been published in the Kavyamala 
series. The work as published is full of corrupt passages and 
lacunae j a scholarly edition of the text is a great desideratum. 
The work contains 37 chapters and about 5000 verses, most- 
ly in the metre. Here and there, particularly in 

chap. 6, 7, 27 there are prose passages. There are a few verses 
in the Arya and other metres ; sometimes the Arya verses 
are preceded by the words (chap. VI p. 64) 

or ( chap, VI. p. 65 and p. 68, chap VII^ 

p. 73 ). The first expression seems to mean that Arya verses 
closely following some sutras had been composed and were 
cited. Whether the sutras are those of Bharata himself or 
another is doubtful. It appears probable that the word ^ 
refers to the words of the author of the Natyas'astra himself 
and that the AryM also were his own composition. The words 
may also mean ‘composed in a laconic style like sutras’. Some- 
times we have the words ( chap. VI, p. 62 ) or 

simply or ^ What the word means it is 

difficult to say. Literally taken the word means ‘handed down 
in the ( i, e, handed down from teacher to pupil ). So the 
words mean that the verses in question were traditionally 
handed down by spiritual descent to the author of the Natya- 
s’astra or they were the heir-looms of his family. The words 
may possibly mean ‘coxmected with the same topic or springing 
from the same topic and adding to it’. It is not possible to 
give even a brief analysis of the contents of the The 

following is a mere outline ; chap. 1 instruction in here 

called the fifth Veda was imparted to by Brahma; 2 con-r 
struotion of the theatre ( ; 3 worship of the deities 

presiding over the theatre ; 4 Tandava dance and its technique ; 
5 Purvaranga, Nandi ( benediction ), prologue; 6 Rasas, their 
Vibhavas ( generating and accessory moods ), SthayibhAvas 
( permanent moods ); 7 the Bhavas, Sthayi, Sattvika and 
Vyabhichari ; 8 Abhinaya of four kinds ( CFTfT#* 
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); 9 the various movements and positions of the hands, 
o'Jiest, waist 10—11 instructions about exercises in various 
gaits and postures ( ) and rapid movements on the stage ; 
12 various manners of carrying the body in the case of divine 
characters, kings, lower characters and the seats appropriate 
to .them ; 13 the four pravrittis ( combinations or modes of 
dramatic representation, dress, dialect, usages ) viz. 

aud 14-15 metres with examples ; 

16 the lahslim^a^ of havya^ their definitions, the alahkaras, 

and ten blemishes of kavya and ten gunas ; 

17 Prakrit dialects, modes of address and the appropriate 
accent and pitch of the dialogues in a drama; 18 the ten kinds 
of rupahas ( plays ); 19 the plot, the five sandhis and their 
constituents ; 20 the four vriUis, ^TTc^j 

21 the dress and ornaments of actors ; 22 the representation 
of Bhavas, Havas appropriate to males and females, the ten 
stages of love, the eight kinds of Nayikas ; 23 the various ways 
and means for succeeding in one’s pursuit of love, go-between ; 
24 various kinds of Nayaka and I7ayika, attendants of the king 
and his harem, the accomplishments of tha 
other characters ; 25 special directions about acting ; 26 
assignment of parts to the members of a dramatic company 
according to their sex, age, ability &c ; 27 What makes for 
success in a dramatic representation, qualifications of dramatic 
critics and spectators; 28 musical instruments, the seven 
the a^pTS, 3 jjo|^s &c ; 29-34 various aspects of vocal and 
instrumental music ; 35 qualifications of the various members 
on the stafE of a dramatic company and the artisans required 
by it; 36-37 how dramaturgy descended to the earth. 

It will be s6en from the foregoing statement of the topics 
of the K^ys'astra that the most important chapters of it for the 
purposes of Poetics are the 6feh, 7.th, 16th, 18th, 20th, and 22nd* 
The reputed author of the Natyas'astra, Bharata, is a mythical 
character, supposed to have access to the world of gods as 
well as to the mundane world. ' Whether actors were called 
iharatas because they studied the work of Bharata on drama^ 
turgy or whether the Bharatas were originally a- clan of 
peoj^e proficient in the mimetic art and Bharata is only an 
imaginary person, a sort of legendary eponymous' hero of the 
4ir^atic art, is a disputable point. Whatever may be the.trua 
clear that the extant N’atyas'astra^i^ apt tfie ypr^ 
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of Bharata, but of some oue else who had traditionally learnt 
the doctrines and practice of the art and made a compilation# 
The words ) point in the same direction. 

The ITatyas^astra says in a prophetic strain that 

) will spread Naty doctrines in the world ( 37. 18 ) and 
that ), ^5 and ( ^? ) wrote on the 

Natyas'astra (37# 24). The name of . a s a writer on 

occurs in the ( verse 81 ) of ( latter half of 

8th A, 0. ) along with A work on Tala attributed to 

exists in the India Office Library. 

P* 325) speaks of as writer on drama- 
turgy. In the of there is a »rT^lHT^ 

addressing ;cr^ SPRSW ^TT^nTf^* 

^ ( before Act III. 

12 ). The of fIripjTR mentions ^TOf, 

g[f%g and as authors of works on Natya ( 1st 

verses 50-52 ), The in two consecutive verses 122- 

123 ) mentions ( along with writers like ) 

and ^[fRg (along with and Therefore it is 

doubtful whether they are identical. It is also a question 
whether and are identical. Besides sffffg, 

and the often refers to the views of others 

in the words etc. ( e. g. p.* 48, p. 109 ). 

The date of the Nd^as'dstra. 


Various estimates of the age of the Natyas'astra have been 
offered by scholars. Prof. Macdonell assins him to the 6th 
century A. C. M. M. Haraprasada S'astri assigns it to 
2nd century before Christ ( J. A. S. B. 1913 p. 307). Prof. 
Levi In a brilliant artical ( translated I. A. vol, 33 p. 163 ) 
relying upon the use of such words as in the 

(17.75) as terms of address tried to prove that the 
composed a bout the time of the Ind orScyth iau 
Kihatrajpas some of whom like Chashtena are styled svami 
in the inscriptions. In spite of the brilliant manner in^whick 
the argumetns are advanced, and the vigour and confidence 
with which they are set forth, the theory that the Sanskrit 
theatre came into existence at the court of the Kshatrapc^ 
and .that the supplanting of the Prakrits by classical Sanskrit 
was led by the foreign Ksatrapaa appears;^ to say the least, 
to be an imposing structure built upon very slender founda- 
tions. An obvious reply is that the inscription was composed 
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by one who was thoroughly imbued with the dramatic termi- 
nology contained in the Katys'astra. The upper limit of the 
Natyas'astra cannot be fixed with certainty. The men- 

tions the Pas'upatas ( 12. 76 ), the S'akyas and Nigranthas 
( 12. 78 ), the S'abaras and Abhiras ( 17. 49 )* the S'akas (17. 53), 
numerous Prakrit dialects such as 

sjTf|piT9rT tfieir peculiarities, the names of numerous 
countries ( id the 13th chapter ). But all these details cannot 
lead to any certain result as to the age of tpe Natyas'astra. 
They, however, make it highly probable that the is 

not much older than the beginning of the Christian era. 
The lower limit can be settled with more certainty and to some 
extent depends upon the date of Kalidasa. The question of 
the date of the has been discussed by me in I. A. Vol. 

46 (1917) PP. 171-183. A brief tesume with some additions 
is given below. 

{ b ) ^I^3tr ia his (v. 75 ) says that the 

•was promulgated by Bra hma ( ^triSnsRrrtlO* So also the 
( composed about KWO A. C. ) ?nt spTfe®- 

’TW i’ ( I- ^ )• 

This shows that even in the 8th century the contained 

statements as in the extant work ( 1. 1-4 and 11-16 ) that it 
was received by from Brahma. 

( b ) in i-he says qr W" 

( KM. ed. p. 163 ) and ‘qqr 
5rt%gp3gs=aiw trowsrigffc- 

"wrSiwjqT ( P 150 )', so also ‘aicT w qq^qsns^tifr- 
q<M|Iijrrqraqtq!Btq =q qT 2 qvEqiqqqq!^?q^q^Rqqg.’ ( p. 146 ) 
• and ‘qq« ^IsqfJtqs^ gsiRt^q’ ( p. 181 ), 

The vrittis called Kais'iki and, others are described in the 
( chap. 20 ) and the anya named i^p=r Is defined in 
chap. 19 ( p. 71 ). flourished in the latter half of the 

Sthjmniury. The had been composed before him and 

author of that drama regarded Bharata as a paramount 
Ht 3 |.thority* Therefore centuries before the 

contained a treatment of rasas^ heroes, f^s and such minute 
particulars as the cmga called 

( 0 ) The quotes from Bharata that sutra 

(which occurs in the 6|ih chap* 
>fmd' giv^ thjB intp;rpretation that stitra bv fettr 
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scholars, and It will be 

seen tbat literary activity lay between 990-1020 

A. 0. and that flourished between 900 and 925 A, C. 

has probably to be identified with the poet 
author of mentioned in the ( lY. 705^ 

^^ft4wf:%32ayTi: I ^TS^TOidc^JTszr 

This would assign him to about 840 A, D, in his com- 
mentary on the quotes a few verses of on the 

above autra of Bharata and the criticism of Bhatta Tauta 
thereon. The exact date of Lolla'^ cannot be determined. But 
and are mentioned in chronological 

order, it is not unlikely that preceded all the three. He 
was a and his name is associated by Alankara writers 

with the view that words have a single pervasive power called 
srfipTT ( and not three ) like an arrow ( 

)- This view is ascribed to the school in the 

( p- 188 ) and the ( P* 27 ) also criticizes it, 

The ( 1159 A. 0, ) of ( Mysore ed. 82 ) 

says^ that wrote and quotes from 

ft IP. TJiis verse is quoted by 
also ( on ^5[2 HI. 59 ) without the author’s name. Therefore 

flourished after sptiT^ and before i. e. between 700- 
800. The conclusion is that the 6th chapter of the 
dealing with TUsets had been the subject of interpretation before' 
the 8th .century A. C. 

(^) ^bat ancient sages like rega’rd 

Yamaka ^.nd TTpama as alc^nhdras of word and sense respe- 
ctively ( p, 5 ). These are two of the four figures 
treated of in the 16th chapter of the The 

does mot (juoto ^rnr?, or 50^ mth the epithet 
Therefore aooording to it the long preceded theSe 

•writers. 

( 0 ) ( about 700-740 A. D ) looks upon’ Bharata as 

the author of ( i. e. «TT2Sjr^ ) aiid fl'S a contemporitry 

■of Yalmlki, the author of the ( vide 

( f ) Bapa in his ( para 71 of mjr edition ) meatibtts 

' ^*^0 ^g^nF3 composed by as one of' tbe*^branohes of know* 

ledge in which became proficient. In the also 

X III. para 5 ) he speaks of music. which followed' thO' path laid 
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down by Bharata ^ft?r). In another place (f#o I 

4) he speaks of actors in the 

: ). is defined in ( 22. 10 

and 3TR^ (in chap. 20. 54 fi ), 


( g ) in the ( ist Act ) tells ns that th< 

sage Bharata was the of the gods, that the busines, 

of a drama is to evolve eight rasas and that Apsarases helpec 
him to bring his play on the stage ( gr^t S(^ 

5rg=?f5* I ^ ) 

All the three characteristics are found in the extant 
Vide chap. 6. 15 for the eight rasas and 37. 19 for th< 
Apsarases. l^o scholar of note wiU now place late: 

than about 450 A. 0., whatever the earlier limit may be. H< 
knew and looked upon him as a semi-divine person 
Therefore the work of must have preceded him by som< 
centuries. 


( h ) All ancient , writers on alankdra, Bhatti ( betweei 
500-650. A. C. ), Bhamaha, define more than thirti 

figures of speech. defines only four, which are the, simple 
St viz. ^rtRT, and ;jR?r gives a long disquisi 

tion on metres and on the Prakrits and would not hav< 
scrupled to define more figures of speech if he had knowi 
them. Therefore he preceded these writers by some centuriei 
at least. The foregoing discussion has made it clear tha 
the cannot be assigned to a lafeer date than abou 

300 A. 0. This does not mean that the extant ha 

come down to us intact from that date. It may be admittec 
that there may be a few interpolations here and there. Bu 
that before 300 A, C. there existed a work going under th< 
name of Bharata containing the rasa theory and dealing witl 
dramaturgy cannot be disputed. As there is no other extani 
work on the theory of Poetics and allied topics as old as 30( 
A. 0. the must be regarded in the present state oj 

our knowledge as the oldest work on the 

’ ' in his commentary on the Das'arupa ( m. 57-60 

quotes a verse from w 3 

?rafeiS’snc«r ii’ 

sFW 111 Ae only the latter, h^ is found 

conunentatOT, on the ^<,^4|i«u4i4nut (II.'p. '26-j 
aya, that,, as , regards 
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letters to bo employed *qrai ian f 5 t I 

IP. There is nothing in the 
on this point. gr fii ' W<raH 'wrote a commentary upon 
the commentary called on 

the S'akuntala quotes very frequently the chapters and verses 
of Bharata’s Na^as'astra and Abhinavagupta’s comment 
thereon. He gives s-s the name of Abhinava- 

gupta’s commentary. For example ( on p. 6 of the Nirnaya. ed. 
of 1922 ). ‘SK ( ‘gjpsfK: q%^’ 5n®r- V. 98 ) srfiniqgHRl^- 
winjqrag.’; on p. 20 quotes a long 

passage from the 16th chap, of the remarks 

Portions of srfJpiT^gH’s commentary have been recovered in the 
Madras Presidency, the commentary being therein called 
( Vide Bhandarkar commemoration vol. p. 368 ). 
in his commentary on the quotes from a 

passage about ojas ( which is not found in the ) ancl 

the explanation of thereon ^ 

^ #TOt 

^ra^5’- The of 4T Tf o t ^-ejs>^ also quotes the 

views of ^ 

5r gf%>Hri%f^ (p. 292 Mysore ed.). 

( P- 195 ) quotes the same two passages from Thel,« 

of quotes as a writer on Poetics ( pp. 11,> 

14, 16, 20 ). Therefore it is not unlikely that Mangala wrote 
a comment on the ITatyas'astra. The tells us that a vei^se ,, 
in the Hatyas'astra ( YITL 112 c(^ ^ ^ \ ^ 

(t) "was variously interpreted and 
refers to the opinion of on the point (p. 175) ^ 

shows ( unless the passage is corrupt ) that ^sngft: explained 
rules of Whether he wrote a commentary on the yfiggr^TO 
is doubtful. Many authors, when explaining the theory of 
Poetisf#^, quote Bharata’s rules and discuss them, but do not 
write regular commentaries on the Natys'§stra. and 

'were probably not commentators of the jrnsngTO, but 
in discussing the theory of rasa in their works on Poetics 
they explained the sitira quoted above, Tfie compos*^ 

ed in 1613 A. 0. by quotes the definition of ;t[r^ from 

(’fTW. V. 25 and 28) and then remarks ^ef?gq 
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^55nT%>KI'ft^rg?Tf?IT’ ( I. 0. Oat. p. 348 No, 1199 ). 
This leads one to surmise that had something to do 

with the ^sr^rrer. in his ett^tcrirr^HT ( P- 15 ) quotes a 

passage on and ^ from and then says “sjq' 

g 1 etc.’ He quotes 

numerous passages in verse from q[ VjjjHNW ' on (p. 6), 

on SIP# (p. 4), on ;^T 2 ^i 5 r^ ( P- 9 ), on the first of the 36 
ornaments of kawjas ( 16th chap. ), on qqsfi ( p. 27 ). Some of 
these quotations are cited by other commentators also. It may 
be therefore conjectured that sf RigHH l # '"'as somewhat of 
^ I ^ t to the Natyas'astra. 

Whether this Jin3TjHi=ui^ is to be identified with the poet 
ingail, who was made king of Kashmir by ff of 

according to the ( III. 129-189 ), is very doubtful 

4 Medhavin. sinif twice mentions a writer on Alankara 
named Medhavin who enumerated seven faults in Upama ( ^ 
>5?r 3qirT#?T: ?rg I II. 40 ). In another place he 

says %: I 

The latter half as printed means ‘UtprekshS has been 
in some places designated by Medhavin’. But this 

- meaning seems to bo doubtful, ^f^qrsr, we are told by Dandin, 
is the name given to by other writers ( ‘qqi^f^qiirt^ ## 

^^ 1*1 ^ II' 273 ). Therefore the passage in 

Bhamaha’s work seems to be coiTupt, If we read 
■etc’, then there is correspondence with Dandin’s words the 
meaning being ‘Medhavin ( calls qqi^ ) by the name ^pjqijj 
and in some places (in works on idankSra) has not 

been spoken of as an Alankara.’ q in commenting upon 
Budra^a’s^I^^jp^ ( !• 2 ) says ‘iqj qffr gi) q | li« i; 

^F#IT5^R?rren1S)’. The question is whether is ond 

name or whether there were two writers on AlahkSras'astra 
named Medhavin and Eudra, No work on Alankara com- 
posed by Eudra has been referred to by another writer. The 
of as its contents show cannot be called a work 
«« '*he3T5qj;Rqnwr. Therefore it is probable that the full na ,ntq 
^8 and are often cited as and 

so therd is no wonder if be cited as ( vide my 

article in J. E. A. S. 1908 at p. 546 ). quotes a' verse of 
(1091) and of tSfttsqisj (No 3787) and gtRo of a 
0$t0p)i i Thtie shows that thcxe were many Eudratt OA 
qndtos %qit^q^ahoat Itei>itn 
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simile and the manner in which he deals with this topic sug- 
gests that the examples he gives are taken from Medhavin’s work 

On p. 9 ( on ^ II. 2 ) tells us that others 

gave only four divisions of 2 ^ ‘ f ^ 


?Tcf ^ STt^RF 

The gives and as synonyms. The 

^iJTs^nfto tells us that was a poet blind from birth 

(p. 12) and quotes as a writer on Poetics (p. 14)* 

The work of has not come down to modern times. 


6 DharmUikirti. A passage in the of Subandhu 

( Hairs ed. p. 235 ) led many scholars 

like Aufrecht, Hall and Peterson ( Preface to p. 47 and 
JBBBAS vol. 16 p. 173 ) to regard as one of the oldest 

writers on Alankara, following the explanation of that 

3£f5f|;R 'W'as a work of But the S'rirangam edition reads 

(p. 303) Rsiy 1 Moreover there is no- 
thing besides this passage to show that wrote a work 

on Poetics. Alankara is a very common word occurring in 
the names of works and a Sutralankara written by AsVaghosha 
is known from a Chinese translation. That the Buddhist 
Dfaarmakirti was a poet appears to follow from quotations con- 
tained in the anthologies where he is often cited as 

No 947=^0 657; 737, 1587, 1617, 2246, 3232)* 

The (P* 216 ) quotes the verse ^ iu{%: 

5i?npr f%nTFS5i<t I ggrfir 

ii^ and 

says that some explained this verse as an example of 
while it is really an example of Then it remarks 

^ ^ ^ The reason 

^assigned ^i^t tha ve;pse quoted has underlying it a cucreptf 
of, ideas similar to another verse which certainly was compq^* 
by The verse is then quoted p, 217 ), 

( in ), 55fTTft^nR§r and other anthologies follow iie 

^[o in ascribing the verse to So tho 

Buddhist philosopher who commented upon 

may have been a poet, but there is nothing to 
slantiate the claim to regard him as a writer on Alankara* 


s 6* Blidttti. The Bhattiklivya in 22 cantos was composed 
mainly, ^for illustrating the rtjles df Sanskrit grammar* It Ifi 
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divided into four sections, called ( sargas I-Y. ), 

( "VI-IX ), (X~XIII) and f^r^SRpj^ ( XI Y- 

XXTI ). In the Bhatti illustrates matters that fall 

to be treated in works on Poetics. In the tenth sarga he gives 
illusti^ations of A lankaras ( including the two 

and q?Tcfi), The 11th illustrates 5713%^ verses); 

the 12th illustrates the figure ( which is said to be sr^- 
by ^lirf III, 52 and II, 3C4 ) in 87 verses and the 
13th elucidates in 50 verses ( where the same verse may 

be regarded as composed in Sanskrit as well as in Prakrit ). 
On account of these four sargas Bhatti deserves a passing 
notice in the History of Alankara Literature, It will be seen 
from the comparative table in section 12 that Bhatti illustrates 
almost the same figures that are defined by and He 

generally follows the order in which defines the figures, 
though he in a few oases deviates from TTpTf. For example, 
defines first and then and before 3Tiii(rcr^- 

yrng*; while illustrates and before and 

3fX%q respectively; defines mmediately after 

j^qr, ^hile illustrates after and before 

does not define which is defined 

by RRf; while illustrates the figures |;g and to 
which denies the status of alanMras. illustrates 

the figure which is found in neither ^lor Dandin, 

qqfg does not illustrate ^^29- and which are said to be ex- 
cellent ornaments of speech by Dandin (along with |;g); 
while denies to all three the position of Alankaras, 
devotes about 20 verses to the illustration of and herein 
is similar to the treatment of in the while ^17757^ 

is very brief on this point. From this it is clear that Bha^ 
does not follow either Bhamaha or Dandin, but bases his ex- 
amples on some other work or works that were prior io both 
of them. 

As to the age of Bhatti, Mr. Trivedi's Introduction to the 
( p. XYITI ff, B. S. series ) may be consulted* 
says that he wrote in Valabhi under king Dharasena ( 

» last verse ). There were 
four kings named that ruled at Yalabhi ( modern Vela 

.S^l^athiawar )* When the first began to rule is not 
M earliest grant of IL is dated ;gq^252 ( of the 
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Yalabhl era i. e. about 571 A. C. and the latest grant of 
lY is ^f^332 ( of the Yalabhi era i. e. about 651 A. 0. ). 
The first must have come to the throne some years before 

183 ( i. e. 502 A. C. ) which is the date mentioned under 
the successor of I. Therefore must have 

flourished sometime between about 500 and 650 A, C* 

Bhatti’s name is often given in the mss. as and 

and his father’s name is given as ( by ) 

or ( *by the commentator ). Some scholars 

identify the author of the with the donee vrf|vr2:, son 

of ^cqfj in a grant of III ( who was son of lY ) 

dated ( 344 ( 653 A. C. ). Br. Hultzsch objects to 

this identification ( E. I. vol. 1 p. 92 ). Mr. B. C. Mazumdar 
( J. B. A. S. 1904 pp. 395-397 ) identifies the author of the 
Bhattikavya with the of the Mandasor Sun Temple 

Inscription (Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions No. 18) dated 473 A. C. 
on the ground of similarity between the verses of the 
inscription and the description of autumn in the {sarga 

II ). This would lead to the result that flourished under 
I* Prof. A. B. Keith ( J. B. A. S. 1909 p. 435 ) calls this 
identification a *most unfortunate suggestion’ and Mr* 
Mazumdar ( J. K. A. S. 1909 p, 759 ) replies that it is not so. 
Both Prof. Keith and Mr. Mazumdar agree that Bhatti flou- 
- rished before Bharavi and Dandin and that the Bha'^tikavya 
is not the work of author of the qTq q q<^q, 

There are numerous commentaries on the ^fgqjioq* for 
which Aufrecht’s catalogue may be consulted. 

7 BhS^maha’s KSvyalaiikara. For a long time the 
Kavyalankara of Bhamaha was known only from (Quotations 
( vide Col. J acob in J. B- A. S. 1897 p. 285 ). But recently mss. 
of the work have been found and Mr. Trivedi has published 
the work as an appendix to his edition of the 
( B. S. series ), 

The work is divided into six and contains about 

400 verses ( exactly 396 excluding the , two verses at the end 
which roughly give the number of verses on each of five topics- 

I 11 

\ ^ ^ 
(I )• The verses are ii> the SToka metre, exo^ept q, 
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the end of each and a few in the body of the work. 

In the first after saluting Sarva, he states the purposes 

of poetry, the qualifications of a poet, the definition of and 
divisions of from different points of view into and 
STTf^r and he divides into 

and and again into five 

3TTWf^5 ^*n*, He then defines omits the treat- 

ment of 3Tf$r%qfT^ ( dramas ) because it has been treated of by 
others, distinguishes between and 3TT;icj[Tf%«i5T5 rotors to the 
and styles and remarks that the distinctions drawn 
between the two styles by some are meaningless ; and then 
speaks of some faults such as etc. In the 2nd 

he speaks of three gunas, and gJtsr: and begins the 

treatment of Alankaras which ends with the third qft’o. The 
‘^^3 defined by him are ( in order ) argqTO ( refers to 
and 55T#Tr35rrH of others ), (five varieties), 

•#T ^5 ( ^i<ih its seven ), 3qf&T<cUr^ ( as a variety of 

), sTT^q, 

^«rT?Ef^, ^r^1% ( according to some ), ^TEra^, 

53^ (of two sorts), 3?q|l^, 

3TT^; (according 

to some ). He denies the status of st^crks to 1;^, ?!j^Tr, ^ and 
^t( which must have been defined before him as figures by 
^ome writer on Poetics), as there is no in them. In the 

Ath mR ’ x^ he dilates upon eleven kinds of doshas in Muyay 
•defines and illustrates the first ten of them. In the fifth qRo 
he defines and illustrates the eleventh dosha which arises from 
a faulty sr^qiTj or fgfrq, the treatment being based upon a 
discussion of such Nyaya-Vais'eshika topics as the number and 
definitions of pramdnasy definitions of and its varieties, 

of and its varieties, of fEHT otc. In the 6th qRo he gives 
some practical hints to poets for securing ( gramma- 

tical purity ) in poetry and in this respect resembles Yamana 
who in the fifth of his qiTsqT^IK^ treats the same 

subject more elaborately. 

Bhamaha is the oldest extant exponent, of the Alankara 
school^ of Poerics. Of his personal history we know next to 
nothing. In the las^ vers© he tells us that* he was the son 
ofrJSakrilagomitt ^ afeRiryjgr I 

SfW This Hiame 
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has given rise to a heated discussion whether Bhamaha was a 
a Bauddha. Prof, M. T. Narasimbiengar ( J. E. A. S. 1905 pp* 
535-545 ) thinks that a Bauddha, as ( his- 

father’s name ) resembles some distinctly Buddhistic names 
such as Eahula, Potala and Gomin is a name of one of Buddha’s, 
disciples. Vide J, R. A. S. for 1908 p. 543 against this view. 
Prof. Pathak (LA. 1912 p. 235 ) says that is not a 

contraction of qfeTft ‘^5 means ‘venerable’ ( ) and that 

Eakrila was a Buddhist. He relies on a sutra in the 

( IV* 2. 144 5 fftTfT 5 i;^eF 2 r: 1 )* After all there is 
not much in a name. When Buddhists and followers of Bra- 
hmanism had lived together for a thousand years, there is 
no wonder even if distinctively Buddhist names were appro^ 
priated by Brahmanic people, since Buddha himself came to be 
recognised as an avatar a of Vishnu certainly before the 1 1th 
century. The same phenomenon is seen in modern India 
when Hindus adopt distinctively Mahomedan names and titles 
and vice vsrsa. An author’s religion must be judged from 
the contents of his books and not from his name. In the 
whole of the Havyalankara there is nothing that is peculiarly 
Buddhistic, nor is there any reference to the incidents of 
Buddha’s life and purely Buddhistic legends. The first verse 
salutes ^rrf IS an appellation of %cf as well as of 55 ^, 

while ^ simply means and is not given by enpc 

an appellation of Buddha, teaches the forms and 

in VI. 53 tJT w i ^ 

ll’ ( Compare V. 1 . ]0 ). 

negatives the of the Bauddhas as regards the 

expressive power of words (VI. 16-17 ^3T^iql|;rr 

j# 

v^: [) ). Kings that drank soma are highly spoken of at XV. 

Most of his examples refer to Brahmanical gods and he« 
roes. He frequently alludes to the characters and incidents of 
tte ;a5TPr'>I and ^ov example, III. 7 (qpir, IH* 

11 ( 53^1% ^ ?r«iiq7rgqi» 

sURj’ II ), III. 5 ( ‘srst qr *rq & 0 - *0 bo quoted below ), IX, 

^1 ( and ), II. 55 ( vqqq pi ; 3T5rr RiStfficgftq srsq: )» 
III. 23 (- 3 ^ and ), III, 31 (sew: 

), IV. 21 ( qsqrsF^ ^ST^i qraf<f: qi^qirfif^T ),*V. 39 
and V. 41-4(3 (jfgmits of gftftt: ai^d tfH). 

V, 44 ( meeting of aJid qpr ), V. 37 ( and ). 
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Bli’^maba was a modest man. At the end o£ the 4th qfto after 
.pointing out; the faults to be avoided in poetry he says 
^rargs-f?^ , %g 5i#it i fimcw^ 5TT?i5?rt ^ 

«R II’ ( IV- 57 ). He derived help from his 

predecessors, one of whom, Medhavin, he names. He brie6y 
summarises the sum of literary criticism that existed before 
him and says that in enumerating the figures of speech he saw- 
various works of others and thought over the matter himselL 

I U’ 

(IT, 95 ) and 

J GO ). At the end of the 2nd occurs 
a verse which has been made much of by some scholars 

W 5IWHr ^ (06). What is the mean- 
ing of ^ ? If these words refer to the whole of the 

work called ^T^ z TTg g R, then the statement ( said to be very- 
emphatic on account of the occurrence of the word ) must 
be qualified. There are several examples in the work that are 
obviously borrowed e, g. IV, 8 
( for which see below ); I. 41 

Therefore it cannot be asserted that every example in the book 
is Bbamaha’s own. If the words refer only to the examples of 
figures of speech, the verse should have occurred at the end of 
the third qft=5^. Besides even in the second he quotes 

many verses from other writers. It is true that he gives 
the sources from which those quotations are taken. But there 
is no qualifying clause in the verse ( etc. ) making an 

exception in favour of such borrowed verses. It is not un* 
likely that the names of the authors have been lost ( if they 
occurred in the original ) in the lapse of centuries. The 
number of the mss, of Bhamaha’s work is not so large as to mak^ 
one feel confident about the accuracy of the text of Bhamaha^ 
For example the (p. 71 ) says 

l[c gph ’^, but nowhere defines and only 
cites an example which refers to ^ ( III. 4~6 ). Ho com- 
mentary on the work has been found. The only one that is 
known to have been composed, the of has not 

been yet recovered. Therefore too much emphasis cannot be 
laid/m the words elJC** 

- ♦ 

, Among the authors and works mentioned by name' are 
^(following: — of (11-19 and 58^ 
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(1.33), (V. 17), J?rm (VI. 36), (called also 

VI. 62-63 ), ( HI- 8 ). 5CI5riJr5r ( a work, 

11.45, III. 10), (11.47). Of these only five viz. 

a nw ^ c jX l', are names that 

are not known from other sources. From the 
no quotation is taken by ^PTTJTf. is doubtful whether 
is really the title of a work ( ; 3 ^fr^ ^ 

^ i <* )• 

examples cited from and ^CTR^r cited for only 

illustrating faults and they are quoted by 
24) and in the ( without name ). Because these are 

authors and works not referred to elsewhere, therefore it has 
been urged by some that is very ancient. There is no- 
thing of the sort. A few years ago even work was 

not found. We do not know what the future may discover to 
us and should be loth to dogmatise on the scanty data at 
present available. Among the authors and works referred to 
but not named are (I* 24 and 

II. 4 ), ?rfT^n^ oi 21 ). As regards other writers 

and works supposed to be quoted or referred to, vide below on 
the age of Bhamaha, refers to the story of (IV. 40) 

and of ( IV. 50 ) both of whom are the principal 

characters in the He very often cites the views of 

other rhetoricians under the words 3T^, 8, 

87 ; III. 12, 54 ) and refers to other writers ( on grammar and 
other S'astras ) also ( IV. 6 ; V. 6, 11, 60 ). He thought very 
highly of Paninfs system 5PT% jRf ft (IV, 63 ); 

at the beginning of the 6th qft® there is a fine on grammar 

I h ^rnr- 

sqr^^ciTioV^ I refers 

to ( IV. 39 ) and to ( VL 12 ’^rT§?T ^ 

5T I ^^^TTcRi: )* His verses 

are generally smooth and polished and have been largely quoted 
by the and other later writers. 

The (RFfrft^TO ©d.) quotes many verses from 

about definitions of ff%, and topics of Poetics which are not 
found in the In his com, on the quotes 

long passages from ( pp. 5-6 ) which indicate that 
wtote on metrics also. Whether the wrote the 

grammar is identical with our author is doubtful. 
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Before-discussing the question of the age of Bhamaha, ii 
■would be better, in order to clear the ground, to say a fe\s 
words about the 

8 The Kavyadars'a of Dandin. The Kavyadars'a ha 
been often printed in India (at Calcutta in 1863 with tb 
com. of ill at Madras by Prof. Bangaoharyi 

with two commentaries, in Poona by Dr. Belvalkar an< 
Shastri Bangacharya Raddi ). The work is divided into thre 
in Prof. Rangacharya’s edition there are four 
the third q|^o of the other editions being split up into twc 
The fourth in the Madras edition begins with the treat 

ment of ^qs. There are in all 660 verses ( in the Calcutt; 
edition ), while in the Madras edition there are 663 verse 
( the famous verse j§r5:qcfi^...JTcrT being omitted in the 2nd 
2 added at the end of its 3rd qj^o, one added at the beginnin, 
of its 4th qft:o and one more in the middle, viz the vers 

‘grTl^fszrrf^r'T(tcn*r aw ^ 

after III. 160 of the Calcutta edition ). It is the Calcutt 
edition from which citations are made here. 

The first qf^-s^ defines Mvya^ divides the latter int 
q^ and • defines refers to two varieties of jp 

viz. remarks that there is really n 

distinction between the two ; divides literature into 

erq^qr and speaks of the two styles and an 
of the ten gunas ; defines and allustrates ; mentions th 

three essentials that contribute to the making of a poet, vi: 

( imagination ), ( culture ) and erfq^iT ( constan 

practice ). The second ql^-o^-g^' defines the word 
enumerates 35 alankWroA and illustrates them. The 
treated of are ( in order ) anf ^ 

3n|^, ar^r'inncs^n^r, ^i^r, ts 

( or ), *r»n^ ( or ^ ), 

srratfiil, Hill'S aiod Th 

third q l t ^ s^ gives an elaborate treatment of qqqj, defines an 
'illustrates such as 

gives 16 varieties of ten kinds of ^s. 

^Bapdin’s Ka\jgradars'a is to some extent an exponen 
4 ^ the Riti school of Poetics and partly of the Alankar 
,,acl^L Of his personal history we know nea^t to ;^thiiui 
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He appears to have belonged to the Deccan or to some part 
south of the Narmada. In the illustrations the following 
figure most prominently; (11.174; III. 165), 

( III. 166 ), ( III. 114 not actually named but suggested ), 

=^(III. 166), ^^(165), (11.280 in Prof. Banga- 

charya's edition, the name of ). The occurrence of 

the wordTT^^r I* 

^l^n)and in 11.172 ( ^1=^- 
\ n ) has led to the tradi- 

tion that Dandin wrote the work for some easy-going prince. 
But the word is probably a rhetorical device and used for the 
sake of the in (^^T 57^%). The list of (11. 4-7) is 

suspected to be an interpolation by scholars like Dr. Belvalkar 
on the grounds of the use of the wrong from ( for 

which would mar the metre), the word ^ for ^ and the 
somewhat strange and for and 

Though these blemishes are somewhat suspicious, still 
to regard the verses as interpolations on these grounds is going 
too far. Such lists of dlankaras always precede the treatment 
of them in ancient works. Bhamaha, Udbhata, and Rudrata 
have them ( though not of all figures in one place ). To use 
synonyms for the names of figures of speech is not an unknown 
’ proceeding. (YI. 1) says T^«^ This 

shows that the figures are to be called and 

but when he comes to the definitions of these he uses the well- 
known terms and not and (and not 

eRpoZT^g^ ). This would explain the use of ^ for ^ and 
^or and also of for 

The Kavyadars'a is throughout written in a flowing, 
mellifluous style. As compared with Bhamaha, the palm of 
superiority in the sphere of poetic excellence must be given to 
Da^4^n, though as regards precision, logical acumen and 
clearness of perception Bhamaha stands higher than Dai^idiru 
Dandin’s examples bear the stamp of originality and, except in 
two or three oases which will be discussed below, it has not been 
possible to point out that he borrows his examples from others. 

The mentions the following works by name 

( L 12 ), ( 1. 38 

%3^ (I- 39) Sfl® I 5rm: 

’TfJWraiM). He refera to a -wliioh he 

■eontemplated 'writing, probably as a part of bis or 
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as an independent work ‘ffsi ^Tg t 

ii’ ( III. 171 ). At one time 
eminent scholars thought that was Dandin^s 

own work. is, however, as shown by me in T. 

A, for 1911 p, 177, a name for the science of metrics 
and particularly for the Vedanga on metrics attri- 
buted to '^bo is quoted even in the S'abarabhashya 

(vol. L p. 16), The word occurs even in 

( 1. 3, 1 ). The following are among the authors and 
works not quoted by name, is quoted as 

( ^tsJTT. II- 227 ); 
seems to be referred to as another school ( 

ir: ii’ (H- 367). 

For gsariF, 55^ see chapters 19, 20, 16 of the sriSRrrer. 

In another place says almost in the same way as 
(L 24 quoted above ) ‘jJrmR ^qniHtsr (I. 31). 

He refers in general terms to former Aclidryas or learned 
men; ( I* 2 .; this is a common statement with 

writers; compare ); occurs at I. 9-1 0 

(former sages explained the body of poetry and its orna- 
mehts ); TL 7 ( qpgWRSiro ); R g 

si3#?nj;’ II- 2; ‘cr^r: Rlter: m. 

106. He refere to the opinions of other writers on Poetics as 
or ( IT. 227; T. 79 ) and ( IL 268 about the de- 
finition of % 2 ^). He quotes a half verse 

( (II, 226) and holds an elaborate discussion on it, point- 
ing out that some writers were misled into regarding that 
verse (well known even in Dandin’s day) as an example of 
( as the word ^ occurs in it thrice ), but that the verse is an 
example of ( in the first half where two ^ occur ), This 
discussion is pointedly referred to by on ^ 35 ^ 2 : ( p, 

36 ). The verse occurs in the a^nd also in two 

of the dramas discovered and ascribed to Bhasa by Mr. Gana- 
patis'astri, viz. I. 19 and I- 15, refers to 

(111.-175 ) and (III. 174) and to wtft which is 
c^ed hy him (HI. 173)* 

In the 1*^^) * of is quoted 

which makes the author of three works 
^ jpnt: » 5^ IP. Various 

si^lars have taxed their ingenuity to find out these thr^ 
Pischel made the desperate oonjeotUre on aocmmtv ^ 
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not correctly understanding the discussion about the 
verse that the was a work of and along with the 

naade up the required number. 
But now we have two more works in which that verse occurs 
and they too will have Dandin fathered on them if PischeFs 
reasoning is to be followed. Others like Peterson ( Intro, 
p, 5) and Dr. .Jacobi hit upon the as the third work. 

But this also has been shown to be wrong. Some took the 
***3 the third work. Whether ever wrote a 
( which was only contemplated when he wrote the 
^ rs ^ TF ^^i )> whether it was an independent work and whether 
3^01®^ oi any such work as a by Dandin are 

points that require to be established before the can 

be fastened upon as Dandin’s third work. ^ 

To add to the confusion there are scholars who seriously 
question the view that the is a work by the same 

author that wrote the * Mr. Trivedi ( Intro, to srcfTq^® 

XXXI ), Mr. Agashe (in I. A. for 1915 p, 67 and more re- 
cently in his introduction to the pp* XXV ) argue 

that the author of the cannot be the author of the 5 j;= 5 f- 

also. This is not the place to examine their arguments 
in detail. But a brief reference must be made to some of them, 
Mr, Agashe's first argument is that the author of the 
was a fastidious critic, who warned all poets to eschew even 
the slightest blemishes ( \ 

gWi; II D 7. ) and condemned as even 
such apparently harmless words as Jrf W c# 

I %% II’ I. 63, while in the 

there are numerous faults in the matter of good taste and 
grammar and direct references to sexual intercourse. Here two' 
things have to be noted. There is always a great gulf between' 
|iifef6e]^t afid* ]^rdotibe,' which has been admitted by all literary 
critics e. g. ^ ihe says about his method of finding 

fault with the greatest poets 

w (p. 37>^ 

similarly in his finds fault with his oWn com- 
positions ( under 20 and 21 ). Besides the may 

have been composed while was comparatively young and 
inexperienced; while the is a* product of mature 

years. Moreover what means when he styles the verse 
<fec, as sjRq has not been clearly grasped* He oondemni? 
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the downright, rough and outspoken mode of conveying one’s 
meaning and prefers the suggestive method. This is illustra- 
ted by himself in the next verse which conveys the same 
sense but in a different manner 

I mm- ll’ ( ). The second 

point emphasized by Mr. Agashe is that there is great differ- 
ence between the chaste and smooth diction of the 
the somewhat slipshod style and the long-drawn compounds 
of the ^o. Here again there is a misapprehension. The 
being in verse did not allow much scope for long 
compounds ; yet it approves of a compound extending 
over a half verse ( I. 84 I 

^ II ) while the gj^gfo being in prose exhibits 

long compounds and therein accords with the teaching of the 
which condemns long compounds only in 

Subandhu’s introductory verses to offer a great contrast 

to his prose. And so do the few verses in the Sufficient 

reasons have not yet been advanced for rejecting Da^pdin’s 
authorship of the The first verse of the ^[safo ( 

etc, ) is quoted by the ( p. 248 ), which profusely 

quotes from the What the three works of Dandirt 

are is still as unsettled as before. 


The following are the passages that are common to both 
and ie(m word, (a) 1 14:, 

1 , 19; (b) ^^rt- 1. 17, J- 20 

< 3^^ *ra.)5 (c) 35ISJT. I- 29, 

?rr. I. 27 ( ); ( ) ‘aw sir w srRrr 

f IP wssir. II- 276, III. 

6 (both give it as an example of (e)' 

3ns3T. 11-364, III. 52 ( etc. ); 

(6) sttiT^ 53 ^^^— =tr I’ 3>Mr. Ill- 125 ff, ^Tf. IV. 
1-2; (g) TIL 128, I’V’- 8; 

pi) i’ 3^*31. H- 244, II. 87; 

{^i ‘9n^qt*fiffri?3Tat f^tn«Rf ^«rr. IL 4 »rr. U. 66; (j) 
^>631^ 'PTHtrB ^PTifew;.’ g;r«iT. IL 6, ^rr. UL l. 

» 9 The relatire position of BhSttudia and, Da^in. 

^Chere prevails a sharp ooufliot of vievs on this point and oif 
ttlte Hllied i|aestion of tigpii; and (he and i»en <kmtroVei*alM 
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have been going on for several years and ifc cannot be said 
that the question is definitively settled now one way or the 
other. Mr. Trivedi (Intro, to XXIII fic and 1. A. voL 42, 

1913 pp. 258-274 and Bhandarkar Com. vol. p. 40), Dr, Jacobi 
(Z D M G 64 p. 134 and 139 ), Prof. Bangacharya (Intro, 
to edition of ), Mr. Ganapati S'astri ( Intro, to 

XXT), Prof. Pathak (Intro, to P« 1^) place 

before Prof, M. T. Harasimhiengar ( JRAS 1905 pp. 535 
E ) places before Prof. Pathak also seems to have 

changed his earlier view ( JBBRAS vol. 23 p. 19 and I. A. for 
1912 p. 236 fp). I shall try to summarise the views of both 
sides and make remarks thereon as I proceed and make my 
own humble contribution to this subject. 

Before proceeding further two points must be made 
clear and emphasized. One is that both and 5^ expressly 
say that they had before them the works of older teachers on 
Poetics and actually names one of them viz. 

This should warn us against jumping to the conclusion that 
one necessarily borrows from the other' when they have 
identical verses or one oriticises the other when their views 
eonfiict. This fact and our ignorance of what went before 
and should make us reluctant to dogmatise and should dis- 
pose us to regard the hypothesis that both are quoting from 
oir criticizing older works now lost as very probable. The second 
point is that both are comparatively very early writers. As 

who flourished about 800 A. 0. wrote a commentary on 
work, the latter cannot be placed later than about 750 
A. 0. also cannot certainly be placed later than that 
date for the following reasons. The ( composed about 

1000 A. 0, ) names and his definition of ( at,p. 141 ) 

md So does ^bou^ 960 

A. 0, ) quote him ( ]?. 26 ), The Canarese work («€>• 

by Prof. Pathak in 1898) composed tiy the king 

looked upon Daiodia as an authority (as clearly proved 
by Prof. Pathak ) and most of the verses in that work ( in the 
3rtbqf3to) are either translations or adaptations of Dapdin's 
verses. The't|jl^<^|«i^]4 mtist haTO been composed between S^aka 
737-797 ( 815-865 A. C. )* Dr. Barnett sljows ( JBA3 f&05 
p. 841 ) that a Simhalese work siy(x^a94aikcipa ( ) on 
Rhetoric is based upon the Bardin whom it mentions 
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by name. Its author king Sena I reigned according to the 
Mahavams'a A. C. 846-866. If one compares scientific 
treatment of Alankaras ( particularly of and ) with 
that of Dandin and bears in mind the new Alankaras that he 
defines ( such as ), tha 

distinction he makes between and and if one compares 
Vtoana’s treatment of the ten gu^as with Dandin’s and the 
former’s disquisition on doshas with the latter’s, it will appear 
that Dandin must hare preceded both Udbhata and Yamana 
by a considerable period. Bo Dandin also cannot be placed 
later than 750 A. C. 

I shall now set out the grounds some or all of which are 
relied upon by those 'w^ho place prior to Dan4in. 

( a ) Mr, Trivedi and Prof. Eangacharya say that vrnr^ 
is referred to as by the ( P* ^ )> work is 

styled styled 

‘ancient’ in the SRrm^® ( ‘JTT^ ^fTWt^r’ P- U)- 
The only place where according to Mr. Trivedi 5 [d^ is 
mentioned before is on (I. 2) quoted above. I 

fail to see how this proves or even suggests the priority of 
to ancient writer and so there is nothing 

special in calling him Do these scholars mean that 
whenever reterence is to be made to older writers all ancient 
names must be trotted forth Further is older than all 

the authors mentioned by Mr. Trivedi and therefore even a 
single positive reference where is placed by a writer before 
who preceded is sufficient to knock out all argument 
based upon mere silence. Besides too much cannot be made of 
the views of authors belonging to the 14th century about the 
relative chronology of authors that flourished seven or eight 
hundred years earlier. If we followed such later writers in 
chronological details, there would be a hopeless mess. The 
speaks of also as Does Mr. Trivedi 

think that is therefore later then ? Mr. Trivedi forgets 
that commenting upon the passage of the specially 
includes among the ancients. Therefore this point ia 

worth very little. 

( b ) Dandin’s elaborate treatment of Tamaka and S'abdfii* 
in a separate chapter and his nmnercps suhdivisi<^ 
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joi Upama stamp him as a later writer ; while divisions 

are not minute* I am of opinion that this puts the matter 
exactly the opposite way. gives ten varieties of ( IG. 
59-63 ), while vrRf gives only five ( II. 9 ). No one has made 
bold to place before the was highly 

thought of even by ( vide 9th sarga ). It occurs 

even so early as in inscription of A. D. 150. It is 

precisely later writers that look down upon ignores 

it altogether though he defines ergsTO some length, and 
is very brief. The same remarks apply to 
Even Subandhu and Bana knew 23 :^ 551 ^, various puzzles 
like Bandin’s treatment of otRT is un- 

scientific but follows that of while i® ^be first of those 
who place the divisions of grtpR on a grammatical basis, as done 
later by and From these very facts I would argue 

that Bardin is earlier than Both arguments are at 

least equally plausible. It is possible that and 
follow different traditions, the former having more affinity 
to school, while vrnrf follows a school that relies more 
upon mere Alahharas. 

( c ) The commentator distinctly says that in 

some places Bapdin criticizes Bhamaha ( e. g. on I. 23, 
29j II 235, 358 and III, 127 )* is comparativ^ely 

a late writer. He quotes from the ( on ) 

and probably refers to the ia the sixfold division of 

r%ti$> Therefore he is at least later than the 11th century. 
He found two conflicting views and thinks that criticizes 
A similar example will illustrate how unsafe it is to 
rely upon later commentators in the matter of chronology* 
ill his commentary on the thinks that 

criticizes the view of the on the verse 

otfO, ( 10th gr. ) and so says Nagoji also ] while ( who 

wrote about 1200 and was near to both r;prh: and the ) 
thinks that the criticizes the (p. 199 of 

Therefore remarks should carry hardly any weight 

with us in the absence of other cogent evidence* 

( d ) distinguishes between and whUe* 

says that the two are but different names for the same 
«]ass of composition ( 5nf?r: ^Wn%n’’ !• 28 ). 
■It is supposed that criticizes VfpTf makes the follow 
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ing points of distinction between the two ; ( 1 ) 

^cTT It ( 3 5rFr%^T t ( 3 ) 

(4) ERtgr %5 \\ 

( 0 ) j 4 ^ ( I take these two lines as part 

of the description of sTr^^riffe); but a is 7 { e[ i^R ; (q ^yzn 
( this is against No 3 above ), 1 ) I 3pi%: 

g 5fl--c2i% (No ^ above). As is 

silent about the points 4 and 5 in describing ^sn'jhe means that 
they are to be absent in a cR^sfp attacks all these points ex- 

cept one. According to some say that in an gqfT ^tf^s RT the 
narrator is the hero himself while in a the narrator may be 
the hero or someone else. This is not the distinction that qpnri^ 
diws between and ‘ 

^ I arft’ I SOT 

11^ ^JF^TT- !• 23-25, c[cr^ remarks that 
even in STO^rif^^s, the narrators in some cases are others than 
the hero. On points 1 and 3 above he remarks 

II II 3tnfrR3?^: 1% 

^ I f Et H’ 

says as sTfir^s ars used in ^js, so there is no reason rrhy and 
verses cannot be employed in them. Similarly the 
sections of are called lambhas ( lambakas in the f )l 

what difference does it make if they are called as in the 

ease of srnsjni^^s 2 On points 4 and 5 says that the topics 
etc. occur in ;F{^r^ also and are not peculiar to 
and that the use of some catchword (as the word ^ 
in the verses at the end of each sarga by and 
^ould not be a blemish in a 

^ ^ gorr: » ?t 5^* 

29—30. It will be- shown later on ( Part II ) that 
the two classes of works, and were known to 

^7^^% who named several of them^ that long before the 6th 
century A. 0. (as attested by 5^^ and qprt) exhibited 

the special features on which dwells. Therefore it is not 
necessary to suppose that criticizes the dicta of ^niTf j 
particulary because one point of attack ( a»bout the narrator ) 
in the is not the opinion held by 

^ ^5rir ^ • 3w^- 

•^il# ’Tow W '^qin^ll ) refers to And Bjf^- 

between and as blemishes in some cases but' 
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»ot in all; while speaks of seven blemishes in 
this cannot be made an argument for the priority of ^rpTf . 
himself says that enumerated seven (vide above 

p. XIII). So this was an ancient topic. One may rather use this 
as an argument for Dandin’s priority. Dandin refers to only four 
^qT fi t^ s ; while knows seven and follows the latter. 

So 5 ^ was the pioneer. speaks of six ^sqrrf^s ( qjf. 

IV. 2. 8. ) 

( f ) ^ says that even the words ‘ 

2 T aro certainly good ( poetry ) in certain circumstances 

i II- 244); while says 

about those words ‘are such words poetryl ( Some ) designate 
them^V BEis words may also mean ‘such words are bad samples 
of poetry’ (Trdt-'— ^1%^: I 51=^^ n II- 

87 ). Prof. Bangacharya and Mr. Trivedi rely on this 
as proving Bhamaha’s priority. But the words 
show that is quoting these words as an example of 
given by others and these words are not his own composition 
( compare the use of the words of in connect- 
ion with ). Now ^rert is a figure of speech 

illustrated by (X. 45). Dandin seems to allude to it in 

the words ( I- 85 ). But Dandin 

doea not define the figure Ha probably disapproved 

of it and included some examples of it under He 

takes the example cited by some old writer and says 

that even that example may be good poetry if the suggested 
sense be taken ( but if the plain meaning is the only one intend- 
ed it is^not qjioq- ). Vide ( ^th p, 240 Va. ) for 

the various meanings that these words may suggest. These 
words aJ’o well-known examples ( ) like the 

famous ( which occurs in at IV. 8 ) that 

is cited in the ( vol. I p, 13 and 497 ). 

(g) The verse ^ is given by both as an ex- 

ample of The argument of Mr. Trivedi is that Bhamaba 
cites his authority if he is quoting from another while 
does not do so as in the case of the verse This argument 

does injustice to does clearly indicate that he is citing 

another’s verse as a well-known example by» using the words 
As. remarked above 5jq(in[»s text is not so immacul- 
ate as to inspire complete confidence* So. the first part a£ 
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the argument really begs the whole question. There are other 
considerations also* does not even define and 

and cites one example of each; while defines both and gives 
two examples of The obvious conclusion is that 
found both figures defined by some predecessor and was con* 
tent simply to cite an example or probably he disapproved 
of these as figures of speech and following older authorities 
simply cited examples. Therefore it is going too far to say 
that takes the example from One may as plausibly 

argue that borrows from one of the latter’s two 
examples. The verse qr TO similar in purport to the 

TOPTOT ‘ ^ 5{t^: ^ ^ 

TO T ^ T cm f^ II’ ( 24 ). 

( h ) vrm? defines 3^)* ^2), 

(Ill, 44) and (IH* ^ separate figures of 

speech ; while does not regard them as separate figures^ 
but includes under eTJPTO ^xider 

*;gfq7rr and under i 

^ n ^ 1 

358^359). This has been used as an argument for 
priority. All these figures are separately illustrated by 
There is no compelling reason why must be regarded as 
referring to WTTO those Alankarikas who preceded 

There is one more reason which throws doubt on the 
theory advanced, is separately defined by ( IIL. 

36 ), while does not define it but his (3-1* ) 

is ^ iiad the work of before him, he would 

have said as he said in the other four oases that yqiHtTOr was 
included under ^ 

( i ) Bhamaha after enumerating ten dosiio^ ( which are 
identical with Dandin’s ) adds an eleventh dosha in the words 
5S and devotes one whole qfto to 

the discussion of this dosha* Dandin says the discus- 
sion whether ^ dosJi/a or not is dry 

*and abstruse and no purpose is served 1^ entering upon 
it I 

III, 127). It is not to be supposed that discus- 
sions about logical hiatters in the province d Poetics were 
firjsfc started by vriTO* Even the enumera tes ten da- 

siM oiMv^/a one of which is und defined as 
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(in^. 16. 89), The smt^s are the special province 
of logic. The cpjojrrg^^j therefore, alludes if at all to the 
or some d^anharika who worked up the simple statement 
of the into greater detail. It is more than doubtful 

whether, if had the whole of the 5th tfft;© of ^?rT*Tf before him 

and was in a fighting mood, he would have let of£ iTpRTf with 
such a mild and suave remark ^ 

of the ( 16, 84 ) are 

{ or as in 16. 90 ), fjrr^TT' 

The first seven correspond more or less with erqi^, 
ertr^ivPr, ( of 5 [d^ ). The 

of the is the same as ^.nd jjprt ^nd erf^rgcTT’^ 
defined as ^T? ) The 

was probably included in the ( of the ) ^^d sq;^ 

under the (of ). The Alankara writers probably draw 

upon the also for some of the names of the doshas; 

compare Y. 2. 1. STRlsgTfcft 5(1^- 

5T?T3mq^Rjj3ri&^.. . %rf 

I shall now mention the points relied upon for placing 
' 4 {\T{% after Dandin, 

( 3 ) WTf ®ays 

the whole verse of which this is a part as as example of a kind 
of ^ V. 1. ) \ 

II’ ( in, 120 ). tgpf^o ascribes it to and explains 
it. This IS a somewhat formidable arg-ument and the only way 
of escaping from it is to assert that is simply quoting from 
some older writer, whom also quotes. But there are a few 
considerations even against this. 5 [o^ has not been shewn to 
quote any verse except from another author. The other 

verses suggested to be quotations are matters of controversy. It 
would be a gratuitous assumption to predicate of any verse in 
the qjTsqxo as another's simply because otherwise it leads to 
inconvenient results. The words ^ S^* 1 

WT 55r IP { ^155^® HI* 10? ) appear to 

suggest that Dandin gives his own examples of 5 (|;^qn‘S, 

( k ) Dandin's treatment of XJpama is unscientific ai^ com- 
pared with so also treats of 3i§;sxrff very concisely 

^xtd dilates upon Yamaka at great length. But this is not such 
^ strong point after all. The Agnipurapa which borrows from. 
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has a treatment of similar to Dandin’s and eyen 
comparatively early writers like Rudrata have treated of 
Yamaka at great length. 

( 1 ) There are many passages in Bhamaha^s work where he 
either refers to the views of other authors on Poetics or ridicules 
them. In most of these cases the views animadverted upon are 
found in Bandin. criticizes those who distinguish the two 
styles and and prefer the former to the latter and 
ironically calls them 1 

^ 11 \ 

ll’ ( 31-32 ), The makes this 

distinction and shows its preference for %^5tTp|. 

1 cl^ loC^^r^ II ^ 

5TmT ^ g^: l IP { I. 40 and 

42). But these words ^rpt:) of Dandin show that before him 
many styles had been recognised and as long as we do not 
possess all the ancient works that preceded Dapdin ( a thing 
which is never likely to happen ) we cannot assert with an 
air of assurance that criticizes Bandin alone and no 

one else. It will be noticed that also credits the Gauda 
style with pomposity Intro, verse 7 ). 


( m ) Bandin names ten gunas and the names are the 
same as those in the (16. 92). has almost 

nothing to say on the gunas. But he seems to be the 
first of those who like II. 8. lOj 11 and 

reduced the gunas to three and ridicules those who look 
upon as a profusion of compounds TOK 

^ I giTRPrf^ ^ 

^ rnt^^Tiren^ ^ i artew^nfi®- 

SRTK^ II’ (II- 1-3). This shows, according to some^ 
a distinctly later tendency, while Bandin follows the ancient 
view of Bharata, But when the tendeney to reduce the gunas 
began, no one knows. And the ten gunas are enumerated by 
Vamana who is certainly later than Bhamaha. Besides Ba)Q4iJi 
does not distinctly say that and would not allow 

the use of long compounds, though he distinctly says 

80 ), It may plausibly be urged that very 
likeljTvrpil! is referring to another writer. 


( n ) Bh&maha says 
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threefold division of ^t(tFF snft'^^f* 

These three varieties of 

In (II. 30-32). The ?rT^o speaks of s^mmi and 

( 16. 4:9-50 ) but not of errf^^^tw. On the other 
hand it is urged that words, strictly interpreted, mean 

that ^tppff was divided only into three varieties, while 
gives over 30^ including these three. If he meant to refer to 
these three as a few out of many be would have said 

There is some force in this latter 
argument. But it has to be noted that in the same breath 
( with theset three ) he speaks of other* vao*ieiie$ of 

XJpama as a mere superfluity. occur in the 

II, 42. 

( o ) The says ^ ^T=^TS^?T^ijr^ ( H* 

235 ), while iqrRi: says )• 

He puts his emphatic denial on the ground that they do not 
contain It may be argued that because said that 

they were not even alankaras^ 2^cr#V equally vehemently asserts 
that they are the best ornaments of speech. 

W y speaks of as the first of 

ulankarc^ and calls it srigT also ‘ifRT^ ^ €TWfll^ » 

(US.). It is true that defini-^ 

tion has a very close verbal resemblance to Bapd-iJ^’s ; but ;^r^- 

is a very ancient OTT speaks of it as So* 

this is not decisive. 

(q) sqreqptsrFqqr nrsTRirrf^g^ qac 

gg[ ii’ ^ says ‘srraw (^■>1^ 

3^Jra; i qt(^5aM^: 1 

5ra?r:n ^^q i j!wq i^ i^qsi 'P » = aig r < T j '^ I gsqferPf^ 

IP ^a?2|X* II* 300, 302-3, It will be noticed that Dandia’s 
example begins with the word But as against the theory 
that refers to it must be pointed out that is an 
ancient figure, gives two examples corresponding to the 
two varieties of the figure. ^ 

• 

( r ) ^TFl^saya * an ! t{)^ < i) r ,( III. 54) and 

gives two examples, ajy^ says * »rn5[ki»ITf^ftt sTEgfqmPt qtlT \ 
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mg TOT II’ n, 357. ^jfrnTf may or may no* 

be referring to STT^J is a figure illustrated by and 

sTRjfl': is one of the 36 defined by ( 16* 29 ). 


( t 5fTl^ t 



IV. 12, 15-16. ^ says t 

ll ^ i 

TOftn: U’ ni. 135-136. It will be 

noticed that TTRf’s example also is very similar to Dandin’s. 

( u ) As quoted above ;?r§rHT5 ( I. 2 ) refers to 
the eT^fT^:^3 composed by It is 

a,rgued that, as certainly preceded has 

purposely arranged the authors in chronological order and 
therefore preceded even There is some force in the 

argument. But underlying it there is an assumption that 
intends to arrange them chronologically. There is no proof 
of such an intention. His only purpose is to assert that some 
Authors wrote on sT^JigT^ before We shall have to attribute 

to him a double assertion (i. e. to use the language of the 
there would be ). 

The upshot of the above discussion is that the reasons usually 
advanced by the partisans of Bhamaha’s priority fall very far 
flhort of what is required and are easily explicable without the 
hypothesis of Bhamaha’s priority and that the grounds urged 
for placing Djindxn before Bhamaho, though of some force, are 
not so strong as to produce conviction in every unbiassed mind. 
It seems probable that and follow independent 

traditions* the former having more affinity with the 
school and the latter with school. Whoever may be ear- 
lier, both are very near each other and are to be placed betweepE^ 
500-630 A. C. If however it be said that from the materials 
collected above one must be held to be borrowing from or 
criticizing the other and that the third alternative suggested 
above is not admissible, then I would declare myself in favpui; 
of Daiadin’s priority over Bhamaha, There is no use. in 
repetition. I hold that the reasons assigned for Dapdin’s prio- 
rity are more weighty ( though not decisive ) than those asr 
s,igned*for Bhamaha’s^priority 

A few words must be said concerning the heated contro-* 
i^bottt and the r?ip5r„ The two gteat protagonists here 
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are Prof. Bathak and Mr. Trivedi. vrFff says 

^ 1 5T wRig3[Tr^^ ii ^riwrr^ur 

1 3?%?T ^ 11% «rsrr ll’ ( 36-37 ). This 

means that a poet should not employ in his work a compound 
in which a word ending in the afl&x is joined with another 
word in the genitive ( in dissolving that compound ), following 
merely the usage of f^s or the opinion of ths yqroWCj as the 
word '^as taught ( spoken of, by the ) ^7 merely 

relying upon the indication furnished from Panini’s sutra, nor 
should ( a poet ) employ tho compound of a word ending ia 
( with anotlier in the genitive ) as in the example This 

indicates that allowed the compound of a ^j^with 

another word and that in his ’ work "^as cited as an 

example ( also ). Prof. Pathak thinks that in tho 

commentary of ft; on the ^T%^r which is styled 

{ and also ) such a procedure is per- 
mitted and that therefore is later than the 

which is later than the the Chinese traveller 

It-sing makes some rather confused statements about the 
grammatical works of Panini’s system. If they be followed as 
is usually done, the Kas'ika was composed about 660 C. So 
the will have to be placed not earlier than about 700 A. C. 
and will have to be assigned to about 750 A. C. Mr,' 
Trivedi on the other hand ooid tends that the pas* 

sages 'quoted by Prof. Pathak do not contain the view attributed^ 
to the pqRT WTf, *liat they do not contain the word 
so pointedly referred to by and that therefore vrtRf is 

not referring to the ^Tf^^TRrPET* When such eminent scholars’ 
disagree on a purely grammatical issue, it would be hazardous 
to take sides. But in my humble opinion Mr, Trivedi seems 
to be right in his contention. Tide for Prof. Pathak^s 
view I.’ A. '■1912 p. 235 and JBBRAS vol, 23 p. 18 and for 
Mr. Trivedi'^s views I. A, 1913 p. 258. It has to be 
membered that Bana in his 

III, para 5 of my edition ) refers to a 
5 ^ and ^rRT. The of cannot be the as ^ 

flourished in the first half of the 7th century. So it is likely 
that refers to the mentioned by 

Attempts are made to fix thenge of «-both vrmf and 
hy reference to para lei passages from early writers and it 
is argut<l that they are later than those poets. Unless the very 
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words are quoted I am not at all disposed to attach the 
slightest weight to parallelism of thought. There is no 
monopoly in the realm of thought as was observed by the 
( IT. 1 1 >’ ). It is saidl 

that ofij^’s I 55^ ST^g^R- II’ is 

taken from the !• Similarly ‘sfMWIsi ft »l 

?IcCI«ra5’ ( II* 129 ) may be said to be a reminiscence of 

SPIRT# ggsrT?t®RC ( TSdgfRI^ I ). So also ^isjit* H. 

286 is similar to verses in the ^rrc® aiid ;[go ; and the 
words I ?fsd^ fT^f: II* 

(^?n* II* 197 ) are supposed to have been suggested by i^pii’S 
■words ‘%c# ^ Ry^ifr 

vRt ^51^’ ( €1^’=^ Pai’® of my edition ). 


Prof. Pathak thinks that Dapdin’s disquisition on the 
three kinds of ftjRlt and jfiiar, quesR. H. 240-241) is 

borrowed from the ( about 650 A. C. according to 

Prof. Pathak; I. A. for 1912 p. 235 0). Unless it be sho-wn that 
the was the first to make this distinction, this argu- 

ment is worthless. 


In the words ‘JiTfliqqTt®n' I 31% 

Tesrwsntfqr gqri’ ( ^Tsqr* HI* ) th® ®®“* sees a, 

reference to and to the Pallavas. In another place Dapdin 
refers to a king (inq# according to some commentators), 
who had a vision of the Deity (II. 279 ). Prof. R. Narasimha- 
qhar (I. A. 1912 p. 90) and Prof. Belvalkar (notes on the qn:sirT») 
regard ?:i3tq?r^ to be a putting the two verses together 
and identify him with II or ( 690-715 A. 0.) 

and thus place at the end of the 7th century. But this 
is a fdtQe efiort. Whether or scRI^ a we do- 

not know. On the contrary the commentary adigm&ift says 
that he was a king of 1;^. nsRRT is a very general name. 
It may have been borne by a dozen kings of ancient India. 
Similarly in ?n%WT«iT ( which is a ) i** i® purely guess-^ 

work. The town may be near Cochin. 


Some think that the verses of [ I. 42-44 wgfeqqRrr 

gjIT 3RI’5F'1TSI%^- ^ ) > 5T«IT H 

3TqT=^3SfTf;qr3r^ iq5«r ijq sr fs*rtii 

fft ^ I 51*0 ^ ^ sig^ 11 ] 

eoi^tain a covert attack on or reference to the i}q|5r* i^r. T. 
Uapapati S'astri, who has his own axe to grind as wiH Iw seqn 
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a little later on, vehemently protests against this theory (Intro, 
to 1916 p. 7 ) and says that in his fine verse 

( ) condescends to administer a gentle rebuke 

to the extreme theorist 

In another part of his -vrorfc refers to the story ot 
a***! a attack against some poet 

or poets who so narrated ITdayana’s story as to run counter to 
the dictates of S'astra and worldly experience. ‘ 

5r«rTf^ nspsgtr ^nj?Rn3C.ii ^ ^ 

5ff^: 1 crft 3 snfe i w 

• w'rPr ^nsprr jw 

agrmr wt ft^tr wjt i «n^i%?T«r w ii 

1 3g5Tnb!iE<DSfRt qr ^«re; ii 

5wt^ 1 ^sf^cT li 

1 3Rit ^ g;E ^ 3 3 tra; ii* 

IV . 41— A7 ). iSlr. Gapapati S'Astri thinks that this is an 
attack against the of His theory is that 

preceded gii^cfRr and followed vriH and he relies upon 
the fact that in the speech of ( I Act p, 13) the 

words ‘sfotci ;pT id W fill sd"! H gd JPI 

ictwftr srociiT wf|d tjc ni S T va i etc’ are almost the same as the 
words ‘fdd^r II &o’ (from «nif ). This looks a 
plausible theory at first sight; bub on closer examination it 
will be found that it is based on a very weak foundation.’ 
Several points in the passage from mf have escaped the 
learned S'Sstri’s vigilance. 

For want of space, all the points cannot be set out here. 
But the most important thing to note is that in the Jii^o 
is accompanied by twenty foot-soldiers who are all 
killed in the ambush except while ?nil uses the 

words Besides Jihe cries of the attacking party 

are not identical in both. In the 51^0 there is no 
reference to ^ 3 ® and IT^I which occur in iTH’s work. It 
^appears to me that the words of ‘srd^ ^ &c’ amount 
to this that some poet first narrated the story of 
-and then others (referred to as ) adapted (qqf%) 

the story for their own purposes ( in a mahakavyei ot 
flrama ), wherein they made the king unable to distinguish 
between a real elephant and a sham one and made him 
start on an adventure single-handed, Therefore it seems 
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that the original story is probably that of the 
( referred to as 05%: ) and is criticizing some drama 

,or poem based thereon. In the (II. 2 ) \v^here 

this adventure of is narrated "we are told that 

started alone \7ith his ^ 1 

verse 34 ) and the author makes the sage reflectipn 

purport of 

the story to which probably refers in the words 

The gives more details. But 

there also we have these statements that detectives- 

reported to him the discovery of a wonderful elephant 
^ taking it to be real ), that he entered the forest without 
Ms army ( H. 4, 15 ) and that 
be approached the elephant alone ( 

17 ). Both the and the profess to be 

based upon the go i ic^. Therefore there is no force 

in saying that ^PTRf refers to when besides the ff- 

^J5£(T, there were about a dozen dramas and poems on the 
saga and when there are important discrepancies. 


Mr. Trivedi relies upon the close resemblance between 
22, 34 \ 

m\i\) ‘with II. 20 (ctnrszTF^ ^ 

f it ) for the latter’s priority. Though there is re- 
. semblance in the words, the purport is different. Besides the 
,two verses standing by themselves would rather suggest that 
'qtrrf criticizes 

There are two points in connection with Bhamaha's 
date which so far as I am aware , have not yet been 
relied upon by any scholar. In the (4th 

it is asserted that the same idea, though already expressed 
by one poet, appears new and charming when put in a 
suggestive garb by another poet and among several 
‘instances ( p. 236 ) occurs the following ‘';cr«irT 


^ 15 of my edition } 

This makes it clear that according to 
( latter half of 9th*' century ) verse existed before 

.penned his eulogy. Therefore flourished before i.' 6. 
before 600 A* 0.. 
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say s Ir’gfir I ^?rf 5TT;^ 

5ri?lr5rT5T% U’ v, 6. We know from 
that and defined in these terms 

erfir g WRT^^Erfef 51^ ^ 

\ ll” ( JRAS for 1905 p. 361- 

562). In the r 2 n^( 3 |^ this definition of is found* 
.therefore quotes the definition of s{^ given by I^^WFT or 
The treatment of 5r^ and erg?n^ in vrnrf^s work ( V 
shows great resemblance with and presupposes an acquain* 
tanoe with the Compare V, 5 sjrrrorrvsrf 

^ % \ II’ with 

u..^^ 

^ziHin^ Compare also Y. 11 

^ with ?2jT2rR^ ‘sT3?n^ ^ ^ ^t4 

^TR Therefore seems to have lived 

after ^^WPI and probably after R;^PT fiourished ac- 

-oording to Dr. Satischandra Yidyabhushana about 500 A C* 
(Bhandarkar Com, voL p, 163 ) and Dr* Takakusu tells us that 
It-sing (671-695 A* C.) refers to as having flourished ‘in 
late years’ (JRAS 1905 p. 33 at p. 40). Therefore 
flourished after about 500 A. 0. and if he is later than 
then after 600. 

The date of Daiedin also can he arrived at in another 
^manner*, (No, 180) and other anthologies quote a verse 
of a poetess I 

M’. She quotes the. last pdda of the first 
verse of the is quoted in the ( No. 163 ) as 

enumerating among poetesses. Numerous verses are 

ascribed to this in the anthologies, two of which ^ ^ 
(N'o. 500 and ^fr 2 r[% «rT ( 298 ) 

are very frequently quoted in alankdra works. Both of them 
are quoted in and the. second in the 

The verse jfg |; occurs in the 

( II. 21 ) and in ggr^’s eTfiRTl f% HT’ q;q i T ( p. 12). as will 
be shown later on wrote about 925 A. C. So could 

not have flourished later than 860 A. 0. and Daudin^ is 
earlier still. ?CRq(^, as quoted in the ofc 

^ak^f a Canarese poetess 1 ^TT 

II’ {vide 184). The words 

mean ‘she was like named « The 
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'words may also mean that in her compositions she used the 
word %5rq’ as a catch-word. The first meaning is supported 
by verses like the following vrn:^ ^ 1 

11’. also seems to be a 

southern poetess and probably identical with i^5T^TT|[T* 

If the latter is the same as the famous queen of 

the eldest son of Pulike^in II, she lived about 660 A. 0. 
Vide the Nerur plates and Klochrem plates of this queen in 
f. A. vol. VII p. 163 and I. A, Vol. VIIL p. 45. This identifica- 
tion would place Dandin before about 600 A. C, 

The 6th century has been accepted by many scholars as 
the date of Dandin. Vide Max Muller ( India; what can it 
teach us, 1st edition p. 332), Weber ( H. S. L. p. 232 n),- 
Prof. Macdonell ( H. S. L. p. 434 ) and Col. Jacob ( JEAS 1897 
p. 284 ). 

Among the commentaries on the q ^s^ r ^ ctr (I) the 

( edited by Prof. Eangacharya ), (2) the com, 
by an anonymous author ( edited by Prof. Eanga- 
charya )^on the first two qfi:=e|r<s only ; (3) a SJqq called ?fr^«T 
by son of and younger brother of 

( Peterson, 6th report p. 30, ms. copied in ^ 1746 ); 
(4^) by fpsnTj%^^ of ntqi^ ia Bengal 

(I. O. ca t, p. 221 ); (5) the of ; 6 

by son of 55i7t5rr5£r and a few more mentioned by Aufreoht* 

10 The of This work was trans- 

literated by Col. Jacob in JEAS 1897 pp. 829-847. It has 
been now issued by the ISTirnayasagara Press ( 1916 ) with 
the commentary ( called of work 

of is divided into six chapters ( called vargas ) and 
contains about 79 kdTikas defining 41 cdanhdTOLB and about 
a hundred illustrations. The illustrations are taken, as we are 
told by the commentator from the author’s own 

•work styled 

t I rf ^ 

I’ ( p. 15). The alankdras defined and illustrated are 
the following (in order); I {^^), gJi^fgascnffW. 
stgiirQ ( of 3 kinds 3n«TT or ), 

STOTj arjg ), sr^l^^EgtRTj II- 

III 

it icg^,, gf^, ^EPiTta', («? )|iw> 
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kinds), V 35 ^^. 

that the alahharas are enumerated almost in the sa 
as that of 3 ^ omits a few at[®U ^3 -sraTra 

such as spR!, ssrq^TPSJ'Ri, ® 

to those that were either defined or alluded to y 

; 35 S employs the term R<iil*{T W^^FTT ^ varieties 

cSyist’s mistake) and illustrates only one of the two 
pf that figure and his commentator had to cite an 1 
of the second variety from ^ I 
3gi5«mT RicJTPTS'm^i^ ir^r 

III- ^ 

1 ’s^: «Tt^ qtw?RT5j;. «’ ( p* 

On comparing ^’s definitions with rvlrfrw ' 

eeen that the definitions of errt^, 

<pn%B5 3Rf i^, 

for word the same in both and the definitions of 

figures such as eigimr, 3 ?>^, ® 

similar phraseology.^ This is probably due to the fact that 

gsra wrote a commentary called «hHr®l 5 T’C 

II ( iTPR: ^2 )• The work 

seems to have been an elaborate one and it appears 

that the ersiEK^rt^ ^^s only a summary of “ 

its very name indicates. Later writers very frequently refer 

to the ®- g- ^^-P- ®^y? 

IS 

sqreqri 

p. 40 ‘q'l gWWMmw ^ 5 rRT- 

f^qt »i ^ If ^ 

(quoted in% p. 38 as an example of sigsfii^ftvrT *^8 

remarks ‘!?Et?rfirT €5qrf^5r Sf °° P^ 

the word sjwtw occurring in the sspiT^t^ explained y 
as ( P- <^ 9 ) ®®®“® 
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when he -says “irtif ^ ?r?Ht KHRt 

ScCr^fvi: I 5T5 tR ‘>TWIT^:’ 1 

sa^RT^H^fn** ^Iwr^R^: ^R?CT: I” ( tliis last sentence is sr^rt^- 
^j 3 l’s comment on the words 

the erw^K^KKyilt ); ( in p. 110 ) says “i^ 

)• It appears from this that ^tt^FsC simply quotes 
the words of had not the before him 

and confounds the verse which is really grgs’s own 

definition, with Tn^I^’s definition of which is simply 

‘<HW^f%?RqE^RTt§[# sprr’ HI- 6); the sRT5qjiq5T5fiBi;^ oI rtlRW')'^ 

( p. 269 Mysore ed. ) falls into the same confusion and says 
‘'?tTr swr^i^fr: fcg^=?R so also 

(folio 75 a) says sqiwrt q^re^rr ^ 

Sfsr swKiWr=qq;T vrfr^itvfi V2 

‘‘qmq^r ‘salqTf^^m jpir: ^^ 0 ^ 35^1 ^%kx 5ftt 

‘frwTSfftqnsRTl'q 

HTfStq?rq?sC ( P. 289 Mysjjre ) says the same 
SFiqrfwqi^g ^tn5rfRrg.’'and 

so does ( folio 88 a ); ( on the p. 89 ) says 

=q qitsqr g ^Ri^ l dl 3R§^?!fra>»RM 

exercised a profound influence over the AlankSra- 
e'astra. He eclipsed vfpii; and it is probably owing to his 
great fame that ^T[^’s work remained in the back-ground and 
was rarely to be had up till a few years ago. He is always quoted 
with respect by his successors, even when they differ from 
him. He is the foremost representative of the Alanfcfira 
‘School and his name is associated with several doctrines 
in the Alankaras'astra. In several important points he 
differs from vnttf- I'or example s^y® ( P* I ) 

ft ftqqi R^l't ld q i^ RRqraqT*!; I ^ 

^ 5ftr tRisrKRi^q HKqwa;. 

ft ( tjiqi: 8.17 ) %ft®r* 

■€11:” f q^U^. p. ^ 1 , while divides into two vari- 
eties )j the ®t=q€ says ‘qRt|€ ft 

’SfR ft vniRiK m ^ 1^=’ ( p. 

does not speak of treiT, qtRI 8.nd iftfs 
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vide 



Trhile 35 [z does ( vide p. 6 ). For respect shown to 

108 ) ; arssfTOi#^ p- 3 

T - ); ( P- 3 ) t 

tjrfer wrfWwt:’. I* is not necessary to refer to the 
numerous passages where g^g is quoted or referred to by 
later writers. 

Some of the doctrines that are peculiar to are: 

{ I ) ( P- )■; 

II is of two kinds, and and both are sr?!if- 

This view is severely criticized by ( ^th eiPET ) 

3TJiil-55f;rOT^ ^ ^ ^ ( P* )• 

in is stronger than other figures and that whereever 
other figures are combined with it, is the principal fig- 
ure and the apprehension of other figures is slight and 
dispelled by as says. 

The ( p 96 ) refers to this view. criticizes this view 

also. TV The ( of x^o ) says ^ ftWT" 

fiWsznqR ^ 3T# is of two kinds 

\ ?0T=^rrf^ ^firszTFft- 

P* )j a somewhat similar view is attri- 
buted to in the ( p- ^ 3 

^ p- 

divisions of IJpama based upon grammatical considerations 
as in the seem to have been elaborated by 


Col. Jacob ( JRAS, 1897 p. 847 ) thought that the verse 

i qiTsqnf^5Fr^ 

was Udbhata’s and that therefore XJdbha^ sub- 
scribed to the view that rasa was the soul of poetry. 
But several circumstances militate against this view. The 
verse in question is introduced by 'w'ith the 

words ( P* 77 )and therefore it is merely a quotation from 
some other writer that preceded Besides that 

verse would broak the usual order followed by TJdbhata. 
That verse occurs in the comment on qipqfelf. After defining 
we naturally expect an illustration* of it, which ft the 
verse ^ I 

?rP3; \\\ while if Col. Jacob be followed, the verse 
would be abruptlv thrust between the definition of qsrsaii^^- 
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and its example. Moreover the view that approved of rasa 
■as the soul of poetry would be opposed to his own definition 
oiV^^&ndthe opinion of the (p. 5) 

jrrssTRf The printed edition ( on p. 42 ) puts the verse 

ftSFT ^ in bold type, as if it were a of but 

it is really a verse of ( VII. 35). 

The from which the examples of 

Alankaras are cited seems to have been a poem resembling 
■the famous mahdkdvya of There is a close correspon- 

dence between the two works not only in phrases and ideas, 
but even in incidents. For example compare f{%: 

1 JRT# II’ II. 10 with 

1 m qu ii’ n. 12 with 

2 grqr^ ^ 

II. 17 with V. 28 

The date of TJdbhata does not present much difficulty, 
'He was the of king Jayapida of Kashmir ( 779-813 A 

<3. ), as the says I 

‘i^cnsq • uwrf&j 11 ’ ( I"^- 495 ). Therefore he flourished 

about 800 A. C. This date is further corroborated by the 
fact that the ( latter half of ninth century) frequently 

refers to him. 

The commentary of is among the oldest 00 m- 

.npientaries on Alankara works. He tells us that he was 
the pupil of Mukula (%^2:qva|k^qif^fq^ I 

II Intro. 3rd verse). The last verse of the 
.commentary bestows high praise upon who is said to 

‘have been deeply versed in ?fbrtUT> and 

in that verse speaks of himself only as ^ftrjscpsr and 
.as a (an inhabitant of Konkan )* The commentary of 

t ie concise, lucid and learnedf He names ewqqj, 

qjr^TTw, ( q^^ ), qm *^4 

. quotes frequently from the and from 

. he As flourished about 925 A. 0. bis pupi} 

have flourished about 950 A. CJ. or a little 
.later^ Whether he is identical with the ipgn^T whose disciple 
was the great arfJRqgH will be discussed latey , Qtu It 
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from the of wrote a work called 

or-^^;C and that the generally followed 

the views of PP. 124, 205 ). 

^ 11 The Wr?T^. TWs work has beeii 

edited several times, the best edition being that of the 
Vanivilas Press ( 1909 ). The work is divided into three 
parts, the sutras^ the author’s own 'oritti thereon and the 
examples. himself says 1 ^1- 

T^is is further corroborated 
by the fact that so early a writer as ascribes not 

only the sutras ( e. g. III* 1- 1-2 on p. 17 and IV 3. 8 on 
p. 81 ) but also passage from the ^ to ( e. g. the 

two verses and which are 

cited byqrr^TTT under III. 2. 2 are ascribed to on p* 

76 and the words ft 

which occur in the on IV. 3. 8 are ascribed to 
on p. 84 by ). Similarly the ( p* 37 ) cites 

^jppjTf^s definition of err^t^ and (^[Uotes the two instance's 
given in the fi%. Most of the examples cited in the ^ 
are taken from standard works as himself says 

5ri%TT U’ ( on IV, 

3. 33 ). As ^rn=Fr comparatively a very early writer, his 
work, which is full of quotations^ is of capital importance 
ior settling the chronology of many Sanskrit writers. 

Vamana writes in the sutra style and also’ borrows the 
terminology of sutva writers in dividing his work into five 
Each srf^^oi is divided into two or three exHqftq-s, 
Thereare in all 12 ert'qWTS ( the 1st and 4th ejf^^qs having 
three and the rest two each ) and 319 $utra$. It will be 
noticed that he reverses the relation of ^l^^s and erft^^sr. 
Ancient divide their works into each compris-* 

ing several erf^cfjiy[s. The first ( called ) speaks of 

the spffsr^ffs of ^ 5 xs?r, those who are properly qualified to receive 
instruction in Poetics, declares that HH is the soul of poetry* 
speaks of three ^(t’fts 3f(#t and qrwi#, dilates upon the 

subsidiary aids to poetry and the divisions of poetry. The 2nd 
srf^o ( called ) speaks of the ^s of «rrTOt; 

the third erfqo ( called ) distiiiguishes between gora 

and and defines and illustrates the ten gu'j^as ( such as 

) of words and of sense; the 4th (called 
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treats of and srgsnUj the six doshas of 

and of other er^j^s based more or less upon the 

fifth erf^o (called ) speaks of certain conventions 

observed by poets, such as not employing the same word 
twice, observance of rules of non-employment of words 

like at the beginning of a and points out how grammati* 
cal purity may be secured, examines and tries to explain away 
some apparent irregularities in the works of poets of old»' 
The last ( on ) closely resembles the 6th 

of ^THTf’s work. The defined and illustrated ( besides 

esygqw, and are (in order) UJTr#%, 

3Tq|%, ^stTSR, ^1%, 

fNr^jrr 

sntq*, 

( i- 6. 33 in all ). It will be noticed 
that ^T^PTJT does not define such figures as 


Among the authors and works that are expressly named 
are 2f?%u3T ( as a great poet, IV. 1. 10 ), ( IV, 1, 

'2* )j ^mrw, (a lexicon, I. 3. 5 ), ( a 

writer on I* 3. 7 ), ( for works exhibiting ^gntj 

III, 2, 4 ), ( for IV 1. 2 ). On III, 2, 2. says 

II erisT^r: 

Bound this a great controversy has raged as 
to whatT:ing is referred to as and whether the proper 

reading is whether it is ^ gsFgUll^^o* Vide 

L A. v6l40 (1911) p. 170 fi (Prof. Pathak ), p. 264 ( Dr, 
Hoernie ) and I. A. vol, 41 (1912 ) p. 1 (Prof D. B. Bhandar- 
kar ) in favour of and I. A. 1911 p. 312 ( Prof. Nara- 
simhaohar ) and I. A. 1912 p. 15 (M. M. Haraprasada S^astri) 
in favour of Among the works quoted from, though 

not actully named, are the ^ ^1% ), 

on IV. 3. 23), 

The verse sRUt (on V, 1, 
3 ) occurs in the ( 1. 9 ) as well as in the 

I, 2 ) ascribed to The worcis % ^ ^ 3'^’' 

( cited as an ungrammatical sr^i* on V, 2, 13 ) occur in 
and in the ( 1"^^* 3 ). The verse, 
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as an example of sarr ^t f ^ i ( 3. 25 ) occurs with slight varia- 
tions in the ( IV. 8 ) ascribed to words 

?TOW V, 2. 38 seem to be taken from 

*;IT^ 5(t{% n. 27. He refers to the 

views of other writers on 
(lY. 3. 10); 


gg:. ^ IV. 3. 21; 

IV. 2. 18; » STcT 

5^% ^«rr ffe’ on lY. 2.11. (this seems to refer to 
^^33; or to ^PH^Tf II- 39 ). He often says ( which 

are probably quotations );mde III. 1. 25 and III. 2, 14 


was 


Vamana is the protagonist of the rUi school. It 
he who boldly asserted that rUi was the soul of poetry (( t %^ T c ^ l ' 
1 f^RtSr I g^r^r 1 I- 2. 6-8 ). Some of 

the other doctrines peculiarly associated with his name are — 
the distinction between gyrs and e?^r^s ( ^zpJliTPn: ^ 

gqi; I I HI- 2. 1-2 ). This view is strongly 

criticized by the qn^5qtr^n^( YIII p. 471 Ya); 11 three styles 
3^^ and trrwi^j III inclusion of as an er^sri^siR 
and its definition, as ( IV. 3. 8 

PtfftMla gpk I siw 

^^^tr 5igi*Rr: ); 11^ the peculiar definition of as ‘qtsgoi- 

3. 123 ), which according 
to sFTOpr and others is >. V the two meaningB 

given to the figure sn^tr ( 3WIW sil^ 

'sqRHPri^'Rf: gjrt^: ), which 

respectively correspond to the and of and 

others. 


The commentator on the tells us that 

^R^’s work went out of vogue and restored its tradition 

after obtaining a copy of it. « 

asrar4 gsf^» 

sTgjn- trer ii’ ( notes p. 5 to the 

of ). ( ws=pft. P- 14) quotes the view % ^ %IS^* 

fi: i ( com^ 

pare ‘aRt=g^: gm':’ I- 2. 1. ). So 

according to followed the phra^ology of ;nps’s work. 

The date of Yamana can he settled within very narrow 
limits. Tide my article in JBBEAS vol, 23 ( 1909 p. 9] ff. ) 
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in ills quotes ( pp. 11 and 20 ) tLe 

school, flourished in the first quarter of the tenth 

century, as shown above, quotes frequently 

and so does the ( pp. 8, 10, 180 ). Therefore flourish- 

ed before^gOO A. C. On the verse ( 

\ ard ^ u^rm; ll ) cited in the Sf O ( p. 37 ) 

the remarks ‘^i;pTirifirm%tinw|rq-*, 

ftcsrgRm <tiT 

So according to the ^"qvr, preceded the i^o ( which was 
composed in the latter h.xlf of the 9th century ) and must have 
flourished before 8.'50 A. C. The ( HI. 62 

1 3TU^;qf5FriERi ) probably 

refers to qiq^r. qm quotes the verse 5^:(3=TOm<> 

T) under ( TV. 3. 6 ) and the word (on 

V. 3. 18 ) from the flourished at some 

time between 700 and 740 A. 0. ( vide Dr. Bhandarkar’s 
preface to the PP. XITT-XVII ed. of 1905 and 

Smith in .IRAS 1908 p. 793). Therefore is later than 
750 A. C. The uqqilff'jft' says that a was a minister 

of etqpft® 1 spj^: qjqqW 

qTfRRTTSr lU ( IV. 497 ). Bulher (Kashmir report p. 65 ) 
is inclined to give credence to the tradition of the Kashmirian 
pandits that the minister Vamana whom employed was 

the author of the qnaqiss^ic^q. If this were accepted it must 
lead to the result that Vamana flourished about 800 A. O. 
and was a contemporary and probably a rival of It is re- 
markable that neither of them refers to the other. There is 
another way of arriving at the date of qrrRJT. He quotes 
some verses from ?rrq, viz. III. 8 on IV 3. 10), 

RlStiTT ( I. 25 on V. 3. 8) and refers to E35 

(grg. II. 70) in the siVra ‘q tnqi^ ^5qT3Cq:’ (V. 1. 6). refers 
to jqru, and RfPTDq in ‘ glgc^qqg?qT f fr uftqfqqt’ 

( H. 112). Prom the way in which the works are 
arranged it seems that the fsn^ here referred to was a com- 
mentary on the According to the somewhat vague and 
confused statements of Tt-sing ( India j what can it teach us 1 
pp. 343-350) the qn%<(;r was composed about 600 A. 0. There- 
fore the fqr^ cannot be placed earlier than about 700 A. 0, 
and qiq must be placed about 780 A. 0. Whatever the date of 
*nqr hcay be qraPT the author of the qqsqT® '9L® cannot be identi- 
fied with the etfR who had a hand in the if the latter 
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was composed about 660 A. 0. It is worthy of note that qirpr 
bolds the same views as the certain grammatical 

poiuts. For ejcample, on the 

IP 'V‘- 2. 35 ) says 
3JjR!T^ =^3i^^5r the on 

(in', in. 2. 87) says the same thing, while the ^fPTFT holds 
that there is a twofold only. On 

( Y. 2. 67 ) mentions two ways of explaining 
away words like the second of which seems to be the 
opinion of the ( on V. 4. 143 ). 

The commentary of ^as been published 

several times. He belongs to the 15th century or is 
even a little later. He quotes the 

and other later writers. He quotes a verse in 
praise of (on V. 1. 3. ). The com. is called 

He quotes a who seems to have been a 

commentator on the ( on L 3. 16 ). The other 

commentaries are those of ( styled I* O. cat. 

p. 321 ) and of Bitq* 

12 An dilphaibeticUil list of alankaras^^^&xiQA or re* 
ferred to by qp{f|, ^ and 

found in all. 

eRrqq" defined by all except g[!j^ who calls it 

ergqR found in all. 

jj >» 

found in all except 

found in all, « 

treated by gpJ^t alone. 

30^: found in ^ and )• 

3nt^ found in all. But fPTri’s 3Tt|y is either or 

jq^q of later writers. 

treated by all, 

found in ^||, ifrrHf and qnw ( who treats it as a 
variety of ). includes under 3?^. * 

"S^lvi found in ell (trf^ called it According to 
51SRW55T). 
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found in all. 

found in ¥rf|, , ^J^r( ( who treats it as a 

variety of ^fg ). includes under 

found in all except ( who calls it ). 

grtfe found in all except 

defined by alone. 

S^^tPrcTT found in all, but adds that it must be 

defined by all. 
defined by alone, 
or found in all, ^ calling it 

j^jor found in ^ alone ( may be included under 
according to snro, while the same verse is gq-: according 
to 

found in all, but and vrf| require it to be 

found in all except 

found in all except ^f|; and regard it 
as a variety of 

found in all except 

JJ >} J> » w 

found in all, calling it ^ and saying 
that it is styled and ^ also. 

?TTrq[; found in all except 
found in all except 
found in all. 

defined by alone and referred to by . 

defined by alone. It is the szn^sJff^i of 
also says some defined it so as to make it the same as 
^ denies that it is an 

defined a% a figure by alone ; referred to by 
«rpFW ( II* 25 ) and 2 ^ ( II. 220 and 363 ) as underlyiii^ 
aU figures* 
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found in ^ alone, ( IL 87 ) alludes to it and 

so does ( I. 85-86 ). 

found in all. 

found in all. 

found in all, but %o is defined difierently 

and is equal to 

found in all. 
found in all. 

5?n^% defined by alone, which was called HroVfrK bv 
others, as he says. 

f%H found in all, gjiiq- using the word 

?fef|found in all; ^ calls it and includes 

and in it ; gives it a restricted scope recognis- 
ing only two varieties and 

distinguishes it from 

^ defined by 3 ^ alone ( with four varieties ). 
found in all. 

found in all, but the ^pTrlttr of ^ 0 ^ is different from 
^m’s and IS the of later writers ; ^ptst’s is 

quite different from both. The verse in ^ that is 
^Rlilgr according to jgqo is according to 1 ^%.. 

found in aU except who includes it under 
calling it ; WPR uses the form 

found in all. 


defined by alone; denies that it is an 

defined by and ^ alone, the latter 

a^ittmg it according to others ; ^ calls it 3 |Tfi^ also, 
included 

If found in »Tf| and denies it the position of 

9T^°. ^ would bring it under 

i*« +K ^ lias been edited 

m the KM series with the commentary of irSl^ The 

^TOfK is an extensive work divided, into 16 si^Rs and 
«v„« tt, ,h„,. ““ 

m the Arya metre, with a few exceptions here and 
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*bore, particularly at the ond of chapters. All tho 
examples are Rudrata’s own. There are in all 734 verses, 
besides which 14 verses in the 12th dealing with the 

•eight kinds of their sub-varieties are declared 

to be interpolations. The contents of the IG chapters 
are; — 1, the purposes and objects of the essential 

requisites of a poet and definitions of these ; 2, the five 
of viz, 9T33TrB’, m and f%5r are enumerated, 

the four and jfr^ are briefly defined, 

six and ) in which 

^I'eq-s are composed are mentioned, then and ergsri^ are 

defined, divided and illustrated and five f f%s ( 

and ) ot are defined ; 3, elaborate treatment 

of in 58 verses ; 4, %q and its eight varieties ( qur, 

and ); 5, treatment of viz. such 
combinations and tricks of words as^qjqrq, g^csrq^, 

^5 etc; 6, the fifos/ias of qq and qi^q; 7, the 

four bases of the figures of viz. qwq, and %q 

and definitions of 23 figures based upon 8, 21 figures 

based on Oj 12 figures based upon 10, ten 

varieties of ^%q and two kinds of 11, the doshas of er# 
and four doshas of ^qqn 12, ten rasas ^ definition of and 

its two varieties qcRrtu* and qualities of and his 

companions and varieties of qiqejj and Tn#5RT; l^j 
and characteristic actions of heroines at particular times and 
places; 14, characteristics of the ten of 

the six ^jqs for winning over an ofiended lady, viz, 

characteristics of ^ and 
the other rasas; 16, various kinds of poetic compositions, such 
as qjq[, and their plots and other characteristics, 

was the first to attempt a scientific classification of 
figures as based upon certain definite principles, such as qpgfq 
and %q. The result of rigorously following 
this classification has been this that the same figure 

-occurs as an based upon two or more from 

among the four bases of division. For example the 

figures are spoken of as having two 

varieties based upon q(^ and a^nd the figure as 

having two varieties *based upon lfrq?q and ar^qiq. Some 'df 
the figures separately defined by writers like and 

are not separately defined by qq2, e, g, 
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regarded as mere varieties of ( called STTfr^- 

^tipTr* 7* 9 and 11 ), A few figures defined by both earlier 
and later writers appear in Rudrata under other names. 
For example, the figure called ( 10, 11 ) is the same as 

the of and 3?^?: ( 7. 103 ) is the same as 

the 2nd kind of the of and the of 5^2 

(7. 30 ) is the same as the of g[c^ and the of 

( 9. 3 ) is the same as the 4th variety of 

)• Some of the figures defined by ^5^2 are 
not admitted as by other writers. ( defined as 

^ ^*2) is said by to be 

no 3T55|^ at all, defines an called ( with two 

well-known varieties, 7. 38 and 40 ) and gives two 

instances ‘jtRcT^ I 

•gsi^t g^^i^TT 11^; 

^ I ^ ?rg 

^ ^TF«I IP. The first is cited by ( I ) and the second by 
the ^-c|qr ( p. 45 ), In both there is sense which is sub- 
ordinated to the sense. Similarly the figures ^p:2r, 
f^?r are not defined by other early writers. 

About Rudra-to we know very little. He seems to have 
been a Kashmirian as his name suggests. At the beginning 
of his work he performs an obeisance to Gane^a and Gauri 
and at the end he praises aiid irsTFR. While 

commenting upon Y. 12-14 rfptPfig says ^ 

w-^FrR?3[mT^5r * 

IP. This shows tEat was also called 
that his father’s name was and that he was a 

student of the does not mention any author by 

name. But he seems to refer to by the word 

5^ * (^- 5»rT 

I ^ ^Si^^RRC. II ). He refers to the 

•opinions of others, as in II, 2. 

^2 must be regarded as a representative of the 
school. Although he knows the rasa theory propounded by 
Bharata and although he says that hdivya must be endowed 
■with ^ Jl%Jr ^J^iw I ohap. 12. 2 ), siill he 

looked ■upon alankaras as ■very important. It is a noticeable 
feat'ure that he does not attach much importance to the rliiSf 
though he casually refers to them (II. 4-6, XIV. 37, XV. 20) 
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and the ytn^as are not defined and illustrated by him. The 
( IX. 2 ) quotes from an Arya about which 
is not found in the qiis^TT^liK- 

The date of Hudrata can be settled with a good deal of 
certainty. He defines more figures than vnRf, and and 
his treatment is precise and scientific. He is therefore 
somewhat later than these writers. He is quoted by 
numerous writers from the tenth century downwards, 
ill his (p* ) mentions him by name 

and quotes (on p. 57) 
the verse ^ IH. 4), ST^fi^<R 

frequently quotes the verses of without actually naming 
him ( vide pp. 11, 31, 34, 42, 43, 49, where 8. 40, 8. 89, 8. 
95, 7. 35, 7.3C and 12,4 are respectively quoted )* In the 
by ( on IV. 35 ), ( XII. 4 ) is quoted. The 

( p. 45 ) quotes definition of and his example. 

quotes him by name ( IX p. 521* Va ) and criticizes his 
views about |;g, and ^ etc.). 

Therefore is not later than about 900 A. O. He is quite 
•unaware of the theory and has great affinity with 
and He was probably a contemporary of or a little 

older than the author of the and flourished between 

800 and 850 A. C. 

The commentator deserves more than a passing 

.notice. He was a and pupil of He com- 
posed his commentary in the year 1125 of the era (i. e. 

1068-69 A, 0. ), One old ms. gives the date as 1176 (i. e* 
1119-20 A. C. ), is an early writer. He followed 

older commentators as he himself saj 
and refers to other 
words (on II. 1. and Y. 23). His commentary, though generally 
concise and to the point, contains many quotations. Among 
the authors and works either named or quoted from are the 
following:— ( 16. 4 ), (6. 33 ), qiRwrd, ftftRTfiffNr, 

( 1. 18, as a writer on metrics ), ( 16. 3 ), 

•STPFim, tnraT3^5Pnn{rats?r of qif9ri^ ( 2. 8. ), Jitjfg:, f f?!E-4T ( 2. 10 
p 0 ouli,arities of noted ), (8. 84 ), siiwf!l«r, 

(7. 33 ), (8. 1), 

(.7. 33 ), (1.20, 8.10 ), ( 7. 73 ), ^ ( oa 

2.19, a writer in Prakrit on Poetics ), Tbeve Ml ,% 


explanations of 
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meniary on work composed by 3TT^T^ ( 1236 A, C. ) 

and another commentary called 

There is a work called composed by A 

keen controversy has raged for several years as to whether 
and are identical. Weber, Aufrecht and Pischel 
(in his Intro, to p. 5 f£ and ZDMG, 42, 1888 

p. 296) held the view that they were identical, while Pandit 
Durgaprasad and Dr. Oacobi ( VOJ 1888 vol. IT p. 151-156 and 
ZDMG 42 pp 425-435 ) think that they are distinct persons. 
This qaestion must be briefly discussed here. The 
has been published in the K. M. series. It is divided into 
three The work opens with a benediction in honour of 

Pas'upati (S'iva ), The first qfto deals with the nine rasas, 
the hhdvas, the various lands of Nayaka and Nayika. The 
second speaks of the ten stages of love in separa- 

tion, the six updyas for winning over one’s offended beloved. 
The third treats of the other rasas and the four vriitis 

says that he treats of rasas in 
their relation to hdvya, while Bharata spoke of them with 
referen ce to S# 3itw 

II’ L 5. The last verses are 

\ 

II’* I'he last verse is not found in some mss. That 
verse has been interpreted as meaning that composed 

another work called There is no doubt that there is 

a pun on the words and ( god S'iva and 

the author^). It may be suggested as an alternative ex- 
planation that in the author is not referring to his own 

work, but to a play called said to have been performed 

% ^ before S'iva and his attendants ( vide 4.9 and 
^^^’s quotation above p. XI). 

The Mss. of the sometimes give the name 

of the author as (vide I O cafe* p. 321 No. 1131 
and Madras Government Mss oat. 1918 p. 8697 No. 12955). 
The anthologies also make confusion and quote the verses 
of the as ^^’s and also as or For 

exalnple No. 3773 ^ VIL 41) 

and No. 3788 ( H. 30 ) are ascribed respectively 
to ^ and ^ 15 ^; Nos. 676 and 3473 correctly ascribe them to 
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^* 08 . 3567-68, 3579, 3670, 3675, 3754 are correctly 
ascribed to ^ (the author of ). The examples con 

tained in the appear to be the author’s own and 

may be used for chronological purposes. It is a remarkable 
fact that, while verses from Rudrata’s ^3^55^^ are quoted 
by writers from the beginning of the 10th century, the verses 
from the are not quoted by these early writers. 

The earliest authors who quote them are ( who quotes, 

for example, the verses P« 304 and 

p. 305 from the ro ) and Therefore the 

must have been composed before 1100 A. C. 

On an examination of all that may be urged for and 
against the identity of the two authors, it must be conceded 
that there are very weighty grounds for holding that the 
two are distinct authors. The reasons may be briefly stated. 
Chapters XIT-XIV of cover almost the same ground 
as the and very often in the same words. It does 

not seem very likely that the same author would write two 
works in this manner, the only important addition in the »aifR- 
being that of the illustrative verses. The' 2 gpfRl%^^ in a 
few cases gives more details, such as the treatment of the four 
vfiuis, the definitions of the ten stages of love, the subdivi- 
sions of Nayika and their definitions. Tut there are some 
points where gives more information e. g. 14. 22-24. 
There are some doctrines on which the views of the ^s 2 fR 5 |gR 
and of the conflict. It is not likely that the same 

atithor will impart conflicting directions on vital points. The 
says that there are nine raeas in while says 

there are ten (12. 3 ). speaks of four ff%s ( etc, 

which are transferred from the realm of the drama to that 
of kdv^a in general ), while speaks of five (called 

n. 19) and is silent about the and other vrittia, 
first classifies into ^qr, ^l^ten 

says that all the three may be or 

divides into the 

speaks of eight kinds of in one place ( I. 72-73, KM ed.). 

(J 2, 39-40) has not one good word to say about courtea- 
^kns, but the while admitting the justice of tKe 

strictures passed by some against them, puts in a defence dp 
their behalf. Compare ( 12*39 ‘gqffJTT E 
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¥# i^^PTsf^Tifr^r ?rl:^ ^ ft«r: 5R%g:ii’ with 

gPtF^rfr ii ^sewk** 

up by saying about oourbesans Tho word 

in the is suspicious. It seems clearly to refer 

to words. There is a slight difference between the words 

of ^ ^ 

^ II* ( 12.31 ) and those of the ff^TT ^ 

I ^ ^ II’ ( 1- 

Barring such points of difference there is a remarkable 
coincidence of thought and phraseology between the 
two works, which cannot be explained by the fact that 
the subject treated of is the same. The only alternative is 
to suppose that one of the two works is based on the other. 
Taking all the above circumstances together I think that q^S[ 
is later than bases his on the 

Eourished between 900-1100 A. C. 

in his comment on ( IV. 60 ) says W 

^ihis is fpund in neither of the two 
works. The oites two quotations from 

(p. 11 and p. 335), which are found in neither of the two 
works. It cannot be ascertained whether the who is 
mentioned as author of the in the 

(verse 36 ) is the same as the author of the 

14 The g sr r ! gfi^^ . This work has been published in 
the KM series with the commentary, called of er fiiV f^ g H* 

on the first three The vsqrqr^qu is an epoch-making 

work in the History of Alankara Literature. It occupies the 
same position in the Alahkara^astra as Panini’s sutras in 
grammar and the Vedautasutras in Vedanta. The work shows 
great erudition and critical insight. Ibis written in a lucid 
and forcible style and bears the stamp of originality on every 
page. As the remarks ( p. 425 

) the settled the principles to be followed in 

Poetics. 

The is divided into three parts; first come the 

^fft^s, which are 129 in the printed edition, then comes the* 
in prose explaining ( often at great length ) the karika^ 
and the examples, most of which are taken from previous 
poets. The work is divided into four 
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At the outset one is confronted by the question whether 
all the three parts of the work are by the same author. That 
the and the citation of the examples proceed from the 
same author admits of no doubt. The real difficulty is about 
the authorship of the qjTftqils and the f The which 

was composed about 150 years after the is very 

frequently at great pains to distinguish between the author 
of the and the author of the The following 

quotations will make this clear, ‘sr?! UT^Tvrf^- 

^'fifTT^qr I 

fqq; I qTltqqqjRteqiqro^rqrq q 

etc,’ ( p. 59 ); ‘;q g 

^^RTfiwt^uiRim ?i%^ i...q^ fl^qcq qrftqqqiR^ift 

qjqj I’ ( p- 60 ); ‘ qqiqref^^q5l:gqqi 

q qiiftqiiq^ fq g qRrq q ^qsrasq i 

qq%q f?Rq& ^ ^ >’ ( p. 123 )j ‘qsrftqsTqitq 

gt sqMq qq;: l q q q#qr q qjtsqtsPt g sflq?qT^ q 5 #sq 
q^tqjqq: i if%q!T^ g 3i;qq^^ Ir^qgqtq?qq: Ttg^qs’ 

( pp. 130-131 )j on the words sri}qTil:q%^qiqig*^?iq^ in the sq. 
( p. 135 ) the ®tqq says ‘qqpqyraFqfi^^Ij^:'; on the words in the 
sqo ( p. 138 ) the remarks 

gjiSRqq:’ The last remark means this— if the qsiftqir and 
^ had been the work of the same author, he would 
have used the future tense in place of the past in the 
word when referring to what was to be discussed 

later on; but as the ^qqs were the work of a predeces- 
sor and wore already before the ^ f %qi pc when he wrote 
this passage, ho employs the words { qf%qq?r qiftqURI^ )• 
For other places where the word occurs in the ^tqq, 

though not expressly in such direct opposition to the 
as in the above passages, vide ^tqq Pp. ^8, 71,85, 104, 108, 116, 
It has further to be noted that the ^qq generally applies the 
epithet spqigg to the author of the and the examples and 
the word gssFqf g or-^ to the author of the <as in the 

passsige quoted above from p. 135), On the words ‘gsg qp%q f® 
qqiq P-8) the #qq say ‘qfqfrqqrqwsqi^ q^qqORr 

qiftiqj’onthe words ‘q^qqiq (sq. p.ll) the^q says ‘qrq«C 

gfif q qm ?tq q tiar qq q’tqTq it eto.* p. ig; » 
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§[^5rfir 5p«rf?^2rg[? (p- 39); on the verse 

^ srtsj^K: P* ^3 ). The above quotations 

show that the regarded author of the 

and that he was distinct from the author of the 
We have to see how far this accords with the view of other 
early writers and what the name of the author of the qrrftcfi^s 
was, supposing he was not identical with 3TT»T!^^. 


Before proceeding further a few remarks have to be made 
about the name of the work. In the colophons of the work, 
it is often called and also ERTs^TT^t^. The third 

introductory verse of the 

seems to suggest that 

the author of the knew the work as 

The penultimate verse at the end of the 4th 
( one to infer 
that cf^ysqf formed part of the name of the original work 
(or was itself its name) on which 3?r?i?g|[^iq5T commented 
( probably it was called effjoqvqf^ or simply or ). 

^3 speaks of the qql^TS as q^eq^^q. It is 
therefore proper that the is called qjfcqT^ or «^zrT^t5F?. 
But it is not so easy to say why the work should have 
been styled Prof. Sovani(JBAS 1910 pp. 164- 

167 ) made the plausible conjecture that ^r^q* was the 
name of the author of the qffjftqiTS- He relies upon 
the name oil ^be words of the in 

the 2nd introductory stanza ( ^^ ^^qiVgq fisr- 

apfrjg;). It may ultimately turn out that Prof, Sovani is 
right, but the reasons assigned by him are quite meagre and 
more substantial evidence ought to be adduced for the purpose* 
If Sfrr^ is the name of a work ( as qq^ ) it ^eems 

natural to suppose that nc^^^q is the name of a work and not 
of an author. So cannot be made to yield ^^q ‘ 

as the name of the author of the quf^s. The words 

naay, for aught we know, contain a veiled allusion to 
^ g^ q^ as the name of the author of the qjrft^s. But the words 
clearly mean that the real essence of is poets ( ) 

and men of taste ( literary critics ). The last verse 
of the ssqjqr^ would seem to suggest that claimed 

for himself the position of the first expounder of the real 
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essence of poetry whicla lay dormant in mature minds ( 
TP?r:g \ 

5rf%rfir>srT7r2 ii >. 


The evidence so far advanced for holding that was 

the author of the kdrihas is quite inadequate. But there is 
more evidence, which as far as my knowledge goes, has not 
been relied upon by scholars. The 3Tfi{vrjff%;FI7^;e{jy, which was 
composed at least two generations earlier than the 
distinctly says that which had been propounded as a 

new doctrine by the respected does fail within the 

sphere of 

p. 21. 

Sirp says m 

This clearly shows that when wrote ( about 925-940 A. 
C. ) was a new doctrine and that propounded it. 

Similarly the pupil of g^, says ‘qg 

(p. 75). These passages establish 
that was the name of the author who propounded the 
theory of or ( more probably ) was the title given to him 
by his admirers. 





So also on p. 19 


As to the identity of the author of the kdrihas with 
3rrH5=?:^rf, a perplexing difficulty arises, iiis qq5q;^ft<» 

(p. 15) says 5(f^qT \ m ft 

{ p* )• The verse quoted 
as is a in ^o. (p. 137); so by 900 A C. it 

was well-known that 3qq?5[^rr was the author of the iP 
the A verso ascribed to in 

( JBBRAS vol, 17 p. 57 ) spo.*jks of erR^s^qr^ as tho promul- 
gator of sgiSr qnsiRf55t^%^I 1 sns^Js;^: 

11’, 5f^tfT^:^T3r, after the passage quoted above 
about gives it as his opinion that vqfJf is included among 
the almikdras and proceeds to examine the threefold 
division of into and and tries to show 

that the examples of these given in the are merely 
.^mples of eT?5®pcs ( pp. 79-85 ). In these pages oootix 
which show that he attributed the ff% to 
toi ( 1 ) ‘^fsrrg; sr#!TOTSf^^!r (V 
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^ ^r?gi^ ?rra?5r#?% «r«rT '5 =kiFJ)TO- 

sreptng^; vide sf. p. 89 for this illustration ; ( 2 ) “fr^Tg:- 

^?r4 g ^ 

‘^fegroum^’ 55^, ^ 53s?5i^ ^ Jf#p% 
*4M+i=i>i'Mj& I srarersf ^rr«rw 

(p. 83 ); on this passage it is to be noted that the verse 
is cited as kis own by sipT^^^ilq* ( p. 101 ), which is 
attributed to ^rfepr by (3) srt 



( p. 84 ). Both the verses ^pit%T ^ ^o^g s qf are cited as 
examples of 8rf^[^%?fqrrs2r«^ (p. 61 and p. 49 respectively of the 


The cites ^TT^Tf^ 

p. 62 ) as an example of is e riq' ^ o^s own verse ) 

and remarks S^TCt ^ 

So the speaks of 3frR3=^® as 


Coming to ^rferrvrj, a writer who was almost a con- 
temporary of the author of the fiiid that he makes 

no distinction between the author of the ff%# 

On p, 1 he quotes the qi’ pt 33 ) 

as while on p, 11 he quotes several passages from the 

f % as ( viz, the passage ^ 

is from p. 239 of the o • the passage jp*: ^ rmm ?rfe ^4^ 
JT^t^nrr^ occurs on p. 190 of the again 

occurs on p. 183 of )* On p. 16 

^ \ Hi3[2r^5TS!r:-R^ < i- 2) 


will be noticed that the 5^-%% ^ clearly states that the 
?;% eiJC.’ on the Mrika ‘ !gf^ etc., 

(issf. p. 33) belongs to the author of the ^rft^rs. So also pp. 29 
and 34 of the will show that he designated the 

author of the and of the f i% also as The 

of (on 18) quotes the 

(«f. III. 24 ) i...fldf^r ii’ 

^ P* 36) ascribes the 
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3^1^^ ‘fee-’ ( I. 4 ) to ^n^jr^sr^, ^Mle on 
pp. 113 and 235 ( ) li© ascribes the 
III. 30 and 39 to The quotes the first 

and II. 12 as from or and also as- 
cribes the (viz. the words 

on p. 148 of ) to No useful purpose will be 

served by referring to later writers, when comparatively 
early writers who were not separated from the 
by more than a century or two hold conflicting opinions 
as to the identity of the aad the f 

It is difficult to give a decisive opinion in the 
midst of the conflict of views between the on the 

one hand and % ^ rg [ on the other. 

The ( ^hioh as we shall see later on was a 

commentary on the written before the ) and 

the of ( which strongly criticized ) 

would in all probability throw some light on this question; 
but unfortunately these works have not yet been discovered. 
But a passage of the (on p. 123 ) quoted above (p. LIX), if 
rightly interpreted, seems to show that the =^rf^5piT ^-Iso 
regarded the as distinct. At present 

I feel inclined to hold ( though with hesitation ) that the 
is right and that a*xd 

others had not the correct tradition before them. It 
seems that was either the name or title of the 

and that his pupil and was very 

closely associated with him. This would serve to explain 
the confusion of authorship that arose within a short 
time. Faint indications of this relationship may be traced 
in the The word in the first 

cRXl^ is explained in the as *UPRn[2m*TfT^R?rsi^i?tR 

It will be noticed that the word sjtSt is purposely 
rendered by the double-meaning word ( pleasure 

and the author The whole sentence may have 

two meanings *may pleasure find room in the heart of 
the men of taste &c/ and ‘may enRssc (the author ) secure 
;regard in the heart of the ( respected ) who defined 
(the nature of to be found in the 

Similarly the words ii^ the last v^rse , 
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the may be explained as ‘for the sake of the benefit 
ylz. the appearance of men of correct literary taste’ or 
‘for. the sake of securing the rise (of the fame ) of 
( the a.uthor ). The word ( as well as its syno-^ 

nym occurs scores of times in the qjTftsiiTSj 

and For example L 1 and 2, 11, 14,, 

in, 40; pp. 3, 7, 8, 10, 15, 34, 59, 80, 84, 131, 159. 

160, 182, 233 etc; PPs H) 12, 22, 24, 45, 57, 

105, 211, etc, The (P* 1^^ ) holds a discussion about 

the meaning of and the defines as 

^qr:’ ( p. 11 ) and again ( at p. 57 ) 

Mlej ®tc,’ It is to be noted that the 
speaks of erT5JJ=^:^ as %^<q=qq>qgft ( p* 12 ).. 

Qne may hazard the conjecture that it was due to the profuse 
use of the word in the ^sq?qT;^^ and to making the g|;g[q' 
the final court of appeal in all matters of taste that the 
founder of the theory earned the epithet g^^i ^q (par c;»-* 


An additional argument for asserting that the theory of 
in poetry had been propounded before is this 

that err^o quotes (on p. 9) a verse which the 
ascribes to a^ contemporary of in which the 

theory) of ^o‘ is ridiculed ‘qqoq sft^T 

^ ^ w- vide ^FSTg^o ( IV. 

497 ) for and others and lY. 671 ^ qt 

The ggjo (51, 58, 440 ) quotes verses of a 
If this Is identical wifch the who flourished in the 

reign of ( which does not look likely ) the 

were composed between 800-815. Perhaps the is 

somewhat wrong in making a contemporary of 


The #qqr While commenting on the words 

lu the says that before the there ez** 

isted no work dealing with the theory of 

( p* 10 ). The ^q 7 ;^ .makes it clear that 
the theory of and its nomenclature was suggested by 
the theory of the grammarians 'jnwl' % ISTWOT! < 

Itt; • =?' I 

s^rsraaraTKTi?; i’ ( ^opp. 47-48 ) an4 
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p. 190 

m h ^ f% \’. The ^ 

theory is probably older than qrl^R who mentions a predeces-^ 


sor i^T2R ! 


VI. 1. 123. The at 


great length propounds the doctrine of ^ ( L U E). The 
says that the object of writing the book is not 
merely to establish by polemics that exists, but it is to 
show that the true function and purpose of poetry is 
which may take the form of etc. and to show that if the 
poet regards mere narration of events as his principal function, 
he is liable to commit serious breaches of good taste 

( p. 163 ). 


It is impossible to convey an adequate idea of tbe contents 
of the in a few lines. The following is a bare out- 
line. In the first the author refers to the different views 

about some holding that it does not exist, some saying 
that it is included under others holding that 

cannot be defined and is beyond the province of words 
but can at the most be relished by the man of taste^ 
there aro two senses in poetry expressed ( qpsq' ) and 
implied the sTj-vq; sense in the form of figures 

of speech is well-known; the is liho personal 

charm in the case of beautiful ladies ( which is distinct 
from tbe body and the limbs ); is of three kinds, 

there are many subdivisions of 
these three; this sr^fl^iTfTr sense is not understood by 
those who merely know grammar and lexicons, but only 
by those who know the essence of poetry; the 
sense is the principal thing in poetry; when the 
sen^ is the most prominent, it is in figures like 

and others, though there is a 
sense, the qpszf sense is the most prominent and 
hence they are not nqi^is-of two kinds 
( in which tho expressed sense is not intended to be 
conveyed or taken literally ) and ( whex:«» 

Ishe qi*i3q sense is intended to be conveyed and aUo 
euggests another sense). is not identical with ^ 

• nor is inoapaW® of being aitd 
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illustrated. In the 2nd gr|;;qtcr subdivides 

and and cites instances 

of eachj the instances of the two respectively are 

sprr !■ I 

(here the 2nd is ar^rl'^^o ) and 

I T^r^TOI^ ^ II’ ( here 

the word efy^* is ); he divides j^^%grp gp T * 

^ into «r^«3^52rfsr and ey^o zs 

oonstituted by IHmRT, ^Vm and 

when these occupy the principal position; where 
and others are subordinate and the principal purport of 
the passage is different, there occur the figures <&o; 

.difference between gunas and alanharasi remarks on the 
three guT^as and sy^; eT ^MRi and epy^ not 

very desirable in illutration of such figures as 

as subsidiary and favourable to the evolution of 
sglfro^; subdivision of #^iy^ into and eyi^- 

the former occurs where by the power of 
words an is suggested ( and not expressed ), 

while in two meanings are directly conveyed by the 
wor<k^ themselves; examples of %q* and 
defimtion and elucidation of ey^^^ynj^y ( an example is 

^1^*^ I ^FPTRRT H’ 

where the is suggested ); difference between 


and 3y^^s^sfr4y«4 fj^ (the latter occurs where 
is relished by the express mention of eygpry^s and 

szrfir^rf^s ); subdivision of ey%f%3j^ into ^5 and ey^yfr^’ 
the former being and examples 

^f Iir. In the second the subdivi- 
sions of were based upon in the third subdivi- 

sions are made from the point of view of the s?y^; ey^^- 
?Tqp32r ( in its two varieties) is (an example is ^ysylj 

^2rf>or (as in ?rT 

srnrft the same two varieties occur in the 
di vision of 

and sy^- three kinds of ( aTH^TTWi 

and ); the relation of to gtiys; 

depends upon its appropriateness to speaker, the sensei 
subject, the rasa; how rasa is^Wnifested, how it is to be 
sustained, the figures favourable to the various rasas; the 
plot and its relation to rasa; illustration of the fact that 
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is conveyed even by particular declensions, conjuga- 
tions, and affixes, compounds etcj what things are 
opposed ( ) to the proper evolution of rasa; one 
$hould be the principal one in a composition and others should 
be ancillary to it ; discussion of the difference between and 
sense ; difference between and o4^; is 

not the same as a second variety of called 

( where, though there is a ©4^ sense, the expressed 
sense is charming ); examples of ^joihicRTR; third variety 
of is Br, which is of two kinds, ( such as ) 

and ( such as the figures etc. ); the third variety 

•of occurs when the poet has no intention to convey a 
suggested sense or to evolve rasa etc; by the combination 
of these three varieties of numerous subvarieties arise; 
the rltis and vrittis ( etc, and etc ). IV The 

of poets presents ever fresh aspects in the domain 
of and same thought, when 

made to glow by the poets* imagination, appears new; the 
poet should concentrate upon one rasa as the main purport 
of his work; in the is the main rasa and in the 

^bich is both and qjRr, rasa is the principal 
one intended by the poet; the province of poetry is unlimited, 
in spite of the fact that hundreds of poets have composed 
works for centuries; the thoughts of inspired poets may 
bear a certain correspondence ; the semblance between the 
works of two poets may be like that of and or 

between a thing and its picture, or between two human 
beings ; the first two kinds of semblance should be avoided, 
but the third is charming. 

Besides the ^RRtnf and the hCT MTO (^be 

of which are quoted ) the following are among the 
authors and works mentioned by name; — W* 
by pp. 148, 176), STRWj )* 

(a drama, 151), 

(176), (lOO), (U6, 163, 181), 

( 89, 207 ), ( 1^3 ), ), ^Rl^^T 

( 133 ( a work by iu Prakrit, 62, 

152, 241 ), ( author of m Prakrit* 

•148 )f ( as having gone to 145 ), 

£ 87 ), ( 127, 148 ), (as composed by 
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and placed at the end of the 239 ), 

( 99, 100, 101, 127 ); quotations are taken from the 
the other works of 

he frequently quotes his own verses { in Sanskrit 
and Prakrit ) as illustrations ( 96, 101, 110, 218, 22T, 
243 ), he gives here and there a few verses, called 
( PP* 34, 129, 137, 147, 163, ); this expression 

is explained by ( p. 34 ) ^ ^ 

L 4* a verse that explained and expanded the sense 
of a ( discussed in the ). Por the meaning of 

compare 

11’ ( Peterson on ms of JBBKAS 

vol. 16 extra No. p. 29 ). On p. 221 he introduces two verses 
with the words on which the remarks 

On p. 233 he quotes a verse with the words on which 

the says therefore the KM 

edition is wrong in printing the verse as a )• P' 

222 we have two well-known verses ‘erin^ 

introduced by the words ^ on which 

the does not say as it does in other cases that they are 
his own. On p. 223 he gives two verses that summa- 
rise the preceding discussion with the words 


The date of oan be settled with great precision. 

The ;cr5ro says ^ g^ r ^ q: » Hsrf 

II’ (Y. 34). This shows that 3TPrF5[^q attained 
fame in the reign of 8Teft ?^cj # q^ of Kashmir ( 855-883 A. 0. ). 
This date agrees well with what we know from other sources. 
He quotes ^ 3 ^ and so is later than 800 A. C ; while he Is 
quoted by ( about 900 A. C. ). Therefore the period 

of , his literary activity would lie between 840-870 A. 

the author of the whioh 

was composed by him, as he, says, in the reign of 
Numerous verses are quoted by the gqr® from a poet called 
YTe are told by the that was one of 

the contemporaries of Besides the the 

and the sifcp^o wrote after the ^ 

work on the a commentary on the 

(of sd^ 

5ps£fRT^ on which the remarks 

■^nTf^FTt JTT ^i^3RT SJWIMT gifrTPf^rTOT:.' . 
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also composed the which is full of efiNi, 

other From verso 101 it appears that 

he was the son of iftq and wrote the work after the 

and the ^ ^ 1 

%5r n’< Tke was commented 

upon by c|;^, son of =5F^rf^^ and grandson of in 4078 

e. 978 A. 0. ) in the reign of king 

The commentary of variously designated in 

the mss. as or or q[n^^5R^=^; 

the name of the cam men tar y is and not 

as some suppose. At the end of the first and the third 
we have the verse % 

ft ft I swg; n’; later writers hke 

ft-sfrfTJir cite him as commentary of 

occupies in the Alahkara literature a position analogous 
to that of q'cT^^’s TTffvrT^ in grammar or S'ankarachurya’s 
bhashya on the Vedantasutras* ^ftr^3H ^ profound 
philosopher, an acute critic and a greafe poet. His 

commentary is sometimes more erudite and dilEoult than 
the text. Here and there he discusses various readings 
in the e^^T® tlio i:i% also ( vide p. 23, and 
III, 51 ). Among the authors and works q^uoted by him 
( besides those in the ) in the are: — 

( frequently quoted ), ( 30 ), of ^£5Tq??f5j5[ 

( 1^2 ), qns*I^35R ( 178 ) of ¥rp^5r, ( 188 ), 

mR ( 178 ), ( 19 ), cflTO^cOT^r ( an analysis of 

its six acts, 151 ), ( 29 ), ^ ( U1 ), 5pnra?:^rfl' ( 188 ), 

(author of srwi^, P- il7 ), ?rnjR: (175), 3Ti^, 
^"tsa: ( *0 ), ( author of 148 ), c(w<.W!^% 

( 163 ), ( 8, 10, 180 ), ( a* drama, 152 ),’ 

( 27, 28, 63 ). Ho frequently quotes his own verses 

* The Journal (No IX ) of the Department of letters, 
Calcutta University, that came to my hands while. these 
pages were passing through the press, contains the 
comment of on the 4th edited by Dr. SusMl 

Kumar De from two mss at Madras, From this it 
appears that wrote a work called in whiq^ 

bp, discussed the relation of and and that 

the.yerse cited on p 243 ( ) as his was composed in. 
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( 36, 40, 43, 75, 94, 117, 119 ). Some of these verses are 
said to be from his own ( 75, 179 ). He tells ns 
that he wrote a commentary ( ) on the of 

his teacher ( p. 178 ). He wrote the after the 

(p. 19 >. 


'^as a very prolific writer. Over twenty 
works of his are known. He wrote on Kashmir S'aivism. 
From his ( Buhler’s Kashmir report p. OLYII ) 

we learn that his grandfather was and father 

was his younger brother ( 

). It appears that he had several teachers. In the 
introduction to the he refers to as his 

teacher and quotes very frequently the verses of 
as illustrations (25, 43, 116, 160 207, 223 ). The last is a 
Prakrit iTT^TT. That was not only a poet but also a criti© 

follows from the words of the ( p. 160 ) 


where he highly eulogises 


as supreme amongst learned men, poets and men of taste. 
In his commentary on the (Buhler's K. report 

CXVm ) he tells us that his guru belonged to the 

that his grandfather was and father 

In several places the quotes the views „ of his guru or 


on the words of the or examples cited therein. 

On the introductory verse of the th© 


( p. 2 ) says 

p. 37 ); ‘sft^srfOTl 

etc/(p. 183); WJTTfir 3sqn;i^ 3Tg% 

( p. 214, on the verse 

where the explanation of is di&rent). 
These quotations show that his teacher had explained either 
orally, to srfqqqgn or in some commentary the The 

question arises whether is identical with 

commentator of We do not know the parentage of the 
latter. But we know this that the latter did not approve of 
the theory of isqjJr and included s -ci^chi^^ under almlMras ; 


while seems to have approved of it g^nd explained the 

to crfiprqJIR. 5T#f was a and had come 

^o for study. The word is somewhat suspicious* 
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Ifc was applied to a clan of the non-Aryan Gnrjaras (I. A. 1919 
p, 132 ). Therefore, though and 'w-ere 

both of them well versed in Alankaras'astra and flourished 
almost about the same time, they must be regarded as distinct. 
It is, however, noteworthy that on the 

(p. 130 Trivandrum ed.) seems to identify the two by calling 
by the name 

{vide p, 34 of the 
I the verse which is HI. 

29 ). was another teacher of p* 29, 

178 1 and wrote the work called cfit s gT ^ f gcfi . The refers 

to as the oi ( p. 30 ), who wrote on the 

His teacher in S'aiva philosophy seems to have 
been ( Buhiers’ K. report CLIX ). 


erp^ri^giff’s literary activity falls between 990 A. C. and 
1020 A. C. His JTc2rlWf^l%ft ( composed in 

the 90th year of the era and in 4115 (i. e. 1015 

A. C. ) 

( Buhler’s K. report CLIX ) ; while his was composed 

in 68 (i. e. 993 A. C ). Vide Buhler’s report CLXIL 


Before the there existed a commentary on 

the called ^S[^, which was composed by some 

one who belonged to the same family to which 
belonged. The cites it in many places and strongly 

condemns it 

^ ^ ^ m ^ 

2[r«a[i>?rnTrt^^;3rwi^ \ ^ 

p. 185 ); 

P« 178). This view is quoted by the 
of ( P- 101 Mysore ed. ) and by 

The verse % W ( at the end 

of the 1st and 3rd contains a pun on the three 

words ( moonlight and the com. on the 

and The in several other places quotes 

the explanation of the by a previous commentator 

^d adds words to the effect For 

^:i^ple, p. 123 ^ p. 174 
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^ I — ^ Hf The 

is referred to in the 5ir^{%|^ also ( 5th intro, verse ) In 
several other places the refers ( in the words errqr, 

<fcc ) to the explanations and comments of the passages 
of the or the illustrations cited therein, but does 

not name the author, nor does it add the words 

^ The views quoted are likely to be those 

of the in some cases and of in. othersj vide 

pp. 7, 9. 20 ( 

), 22, 36 ( 2Rg5qT=#-..€ STfdTt^ 

140, 143, 157, 173, 201, 205, 207, which are oases where 
probably the is referred to, while p. 57 ( zpg- 

>9 

)3 131, 208, 212 seem to refer to the 
views of independent writers like 


15 The 5pTS3|?ft¥rt^r This work has been pub- 

lished in the Gaikwad Oriental Series. This is a unique 
work, but it does not directly concern itself with the exposition 
of ra$aSs gu^as, or alankar,a$, and it is rather in the nature of 
a practical handbook for poets. It is divided into 18 chap- 
ters. The following is a brief analysis of the contents. 
Ij ^FT^'ETHTf; narrates how instruction in was impar- 

ted by .S'iva to Brahina and others and how from Brahma 
through a succession of teachers and pupils, the 18 sections 
of the "^sre dealt with by 18 different writers, how 

of the 5£rT2Tr^^br family summarised the views of sages. 
II is of two kinds and ^ is 

and the four Yodas, 4 grcf^srs, six angas; 

thinks that 375?^ is the seventh anga; is con- 
stituted by the 5^qs, enFsffflr?^, the two ?ftqfe(TS, 18 the 

number of. f^ NTO T^TS/ 14 or 18 is the number of aoqording 
to various authbrities; calls the fifth 

meaning of such words as etd. 

III., ciq5q5qqi^f%; a mythical account of the birth of qjTSzrjqq 
from who is described as qtfff 

qif M ^ I 

=qTi% 1 ^ t ^smU 

R I’ (p. 6); marriage of sfiFqgqq 

with HrflR%rT^ at the city of q<fH5j5q ( probably modern 
Basim* in Berar)| lY qqqrqqf^^^: — -what are the essential 
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requisites to become a poet? said was the only 

^Ts^tg and gave rise to 5#»Tr and while others said 

that the aid of ( ooucentration ) and srvq'Rf was required; 
various classifications of poets; V meaning of 

^'4^5 and and their subdivisions; 

the ten stages( srq^r ) of a poet, the various meanings of the 
term VI five f%s of gq;, ^nrr^T, 

iJRfi’, fg and definition of its threefold 

expressive power 3[r^j%trf%OT'; ten kinds of 

definition of ertssi as ‘3ciiqg-5J|3 qiqqjrq ^Tsq^’; VII 
i&ST*'— tbe appropriate language and style for gods, 

Apsarases, f^:5rs &c; the three ift^s and qrwi^; 

qiTft of two kinds and their subdivisions with illustrations; 
the intonation of various peoples in India and the different 
languages they empoly; VIII 5i5jpr#41*nT: — the sources of 
^he subject-matter of are 12, SV'>T, SWFt- 

5<^5r5rn^tqr f^^=^;Tr) and sr#i^; 
sn?TT#Jr adds four more; IX ei^qff^—the subject of description 

and whatever the location may be the 

subject must be tgqg; (?:?rqw g# ^ 

3flTOl3l(?): I srrfil'^ qpnqftq: ); the subject of description may 
be in an isolated verse or in a qqfq, each of which is of five 
kinds; X and — q;jsq^sqs ( tTR'irg'IRr^rci, srfjpsrfTr- 

and 3T55|;r^ ); 04 qj^qs are the gq^s; ^ is q~qitt< : 
( etc ); purity of body, speech 

and thought necessary for a poot; the house of a poet, his 
attendants and writing materials; how a poot should divide 
the whole day into eight parts and the duties appropriate to 
each of the 8 parts ; women may compose poetry, assembly hall 
to be erected by kings for examining poets ; in large towns 
assomblios to be formed for testing those learned in tho qipifs 
and qqaf ; XT-XIII — how far a poet can appropriate a 
predecessor’s words and thoughts; XIV-XVl about 

■qrf^frjpr ( convoniions ) with reference to countries, trees, 
plants, flowers, etc.; about intangible things (as a smile 
which, is said to be white); XVIX the various, 

countries, rivers, mountains in the four quarters of’ 
India and the products peculiar to each; the Colour of the 
completion of various peoples; XVIH ^i??^,wthe sea<<on% 
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th© wiudsj flowsrSj birds and actions appropriate to various 
iseasons* 

It will be seen that this work is a mine of information on 
numerous matters. It appears that the printed 41^1 tel 

only a fragment of what the author contepmlated (e. g. on p. 11 
The at the end of the 11th 

quotes two verses from which aro not found in 

the is » 

The work is written somewhat 
after the of and the style is vigorous, though 

sometimes ponderous. He quotes numerous verses from 
ancient authors. Among the works drawn upon are those 

own works. He quotes the 
opinions of numerous writers on Alapkara, some of whom are 
known from his work alone, 9T9rf%g5=3[^l-, eTP?ps[, 

3^, ^#s^, 

S^CT^. He frequently cites certain views as those of the 
Acharyas. It is not possible to say who are meant. He 
quotes his own views as those of The 

has not been frequently quoted in later works on 

S'^d m^r^z borrowed from him very largely, particularly 
chapters 17-18. The of ( P* ^0^ Mysore 

ed.) quotes the words *srfJr5a^cn?qt^vs(t: ^ 

(which occur in the p. 31 ). 1;^=^ ( p* 235 

also quote these words. He gives some 
striking historical and literary information. He tells us 
that and poets that were blind from 

birth (p. 12), that certain kings such as f^r5[*TPT 
111 in and in respectively 

made rules that in their palaces eight letters that were difficult 
to utter were not to be employed, that harsh conjunct con- 
sonants were to be avoided, that only Prakrit was to be em- 
ployed or only Sanskrit (p. 50); that and 

great patrons of learning and that in, 
tte poets ^lirscr^r, orq?;, ( ? ), ?iTr#, were 

examined and in fifffS!, sjfF^, 

and were tested ( p. 65 ). He is very fond of the 

Prakrits ( pp. Si, 51 ) and speaks of the languages in 
different countries ( p. 61 where is said to preyail 

in and 
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For the personal history of Dr. IConow^s 

introduction to the and Mr. Dalai’s to the ERisq^fto 

may be consulted. He seems to have belonged to 
He says in his that he -was fourth in descent 

from 3Tcfi]^5i^ whom he describes as He was the 

son of and He was very confident of his 

powers and speaks of himself as in another birth 

1- 16 ). He is described as Ti^iTT%55r ^Rd as^* 
the or guru of king or I. 5 

and 18, qj^ljo I. 5. and 9 ) of the Raghu family. His wife 
belonged to the Chahuana ( Chavan ) family and 
it was at her desire that the ( I. 11 ) was brought 

on the stage. So it seems that he married an accomplished 
lady. The views of quoted in the 

qqoqFft«» (PP- 20, 46, 57). is styled and 

in the (I, 9 ), He speaks of the king q^qr^- 

son of in the qqtrqqivigq ( alim ). He 

or his family seems to have migrated to Kanoj. The 

was performed at Ijt the qqsqjft. 

( p. 94 qqtft: ) he lays down that 

directions are to be measured from Kanoj. The works he 
composed are the four dramas 

qqo^qixr^), the qi^ c q ^ qf ^ T and 
(a RHqiTsq). The qr^io (1. 12) says that he composed 
six qqrqs. |;ff=5r?q ( p. 335 ) ascribes the to him* 

The eRFq^pft*. ( P« 98 ) refers to a geographical work of his 
called 3|q7r^?[r. The verses appreciative of poets that are 
quoted in the anthologies as probably belong to 

this ;ciqo. 

He flourished in the first quarter of the lOfch century. 
Vide I. A., vol 16 pp. 175-178, LA. ¥01*34 p. 177 and FI. I. 
L 162 fi, which show that the dates of q |;? g[qj^ or 
are 902 and 907 A. C. and the date of his son 
qf^ is 917 A. 0, As he quotes and and is 

jpeferred to or quoted by ( written in 959-60 A, 0. 

by the ( about 1000 A. 0. 

1 fviq: II verso 33 ) and by qf^- 

qqg, this date is amply corroborated, 

16 The gf’SW? (published by the Hir- 

payarts^ar Press, 1916). This work deserves a pas^3iqL^,h<;►tic)^ 
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This is a work containing 15 hc^ikSs with thereon 
by the author himself. It deals with the two senses of words 
viz. g^jisr gives a detailed treatment of 

(its subdivisions and examples). Later works like the 
^ 2 'Se their teatment of ^^tnx on this work. Ha 
quotes or refers to 3 ^, |i?Tr%^rg, *T?mr«r, 

4 r ^ ' q#!t , qfq’raijft. He was the son of and the 

teacher of flourished in the reign of 

( 855-883 A. C. ) ‘eigsrCRT ^T^TT »fFJ I 

to v. 66. Therefore gfsi 

flourished in the first quarter of the tenth century. He is 
frequently quoted in the of 

17 The of know* that 5Tg^er "w^as 

the guru of sr fiiv i' qg a ( p. 29 ) and that ha wrote a work 
called cniaqej^geh on which sr fi p fqg g wrote a (^tRR p. 178 ). 
One of his docrines was that was at the head of all 

Toaaa as it led on to Another doctrine that he held 

was that the poet, the hero (of a poem ) and the ( sympathetic ) 
reader pass through the same experiences ‘gtqqiw 

(^=qsT p. 29). The of |to(oa qjiRqrf 

35 ) attributes to him the definition of *51^ j 

^RfT*. |tTRF^( P- 316) quotes three verses from 

(I H rra3[^l3 qn%3 I SSST ^ 

II rrmi^ a:# ( %: ^ ) I ^ 

qra'wfWT II’. ( io. his on g^sqsr. I ) quotes these 

verses. The ( of ) ascribes the following 

to ^#gsB to”-Jrto ^ I I sW qi# 

aiis4’ (p- 7 Mysore ed.). This is quoted by (a>IsqTg. P- 3) 
■also without name^ the (p. 13 ) also says 

■ as# ^MPlld 

I jfq ^T3?rT_’ 11”. (t^ 

p. 59) tells us that ifig^jfwas against the view of 
*®l3^^'TCTt So also qrfSiqjr^;^ ( p. 69 ) and say the 

same. flourished about 960-990 A. C. and had exercised 

great influence over sfldJfJfqgH. His work, if recovered, would 
be very valuable. 

• 

18 The of tTS«ITaRP. ^ngiriq^ is one of the 

four writers whose interpretatwns of the silica of Bharata 

are quoted in the 
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( IV. p. 90 va. ). His view o£ ^ is ‘ q' qflUPRf^ 

N## 5ITfij5!n5Zf& sift 3 sEt^ =?lf5rNt^ 

f^vrrar^uiNiuft^RiTJir ^usjirr: ^ruft u^'^srjitot- 

5Is^Rq^f|«rr^5racr#T gsqq Vide ^qq 

j)p, 67-68 for a more detailed statement of the views of 
vTl^ about According to him, there are three functions 
of the words of a poem or drama, erfipirT, ^TR^TT, ( or 

or ), The first is common to also. By the 

second function ( ), the f^HRS ( like ;fft^ &o. ) are 
presented to the reader or spectator stripped of their 
individual existence and only in a general way ( as chaste and 
charming womanhood &o. ). The third function leads to the 
ultimate experience of the reader or spectator ( which, like 
is and not capable of being defined in 

words ); that experience for the moment makes the 
reader or spectator forget all else and makes him 
one with the subject presented. |TT=g?3[ ( p. 61 ) and 
it. P* 9 ) quote the following verses from him 
on this point ‘erfjpqr RRqfr ^ \ sTRrvrrTOd 

II m- \ 

11’. That he was the author of the fol* 

lows from several circumstances. The quotes certain verses 
of which he distinguishes between and stf- 

on the one hand and on the other 

Rlftreq* I 5=^ 3 I §[^5^ 

sqjcfy^jqRpt II’ ( p. 27 ). These verses are quoted 

frpm the by p. 3 ). The 

( p* 9 ) summarises the views of RRtiR g 

SRTTOR sRT- 

s^lRK** 5rRF%R 1tRTf?clTRH?rRT^R2’« With reference 
to this view, speaks of as ( p. 12 ). 

qffliTRg says that he composed the to secure 

fame ( of demolishing the without looking at the ^07 

(,the ssRsc^cr ) R?Jrf$r^ =grgR^Tgg ^o ir rr 1 RT^frd%- 

^rPRT^?r:II’ (p- 1 > «rfiRrS means to approach 
as an and also means ^mirror’ ). The com- 

menlaiy on this explains It 

follows that wrote the for demolishing the 

theory of The ( P* 19 ) refers te the adverse 

critioisir^ of on the illustration ( R. 
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and then Wits him by saying ‘jife =5r 

?nr«% 55?nct ^o). The 

principal point on which he differs from the is tliat 

he regards sf^ as transcending definition and as purely 
So he was a follower of those of whom the 
says S'® 

( p. 10 ). According to him SRpst^on is the soul of 
poetry and he is not prepared to admit as the soul of 
poetry. snqid I rT^T 

’Pm^RlsTT^vr^t^TTlI’ (^=^PP- Hand 15; 5PR«r p. £>)• The 
refers to the views of and very frequently, 

and generally for condemnation. Besides the references given 
above vide PP- 12 ( ?{ff ^ ^ ^ )j P* 

21 ( on the verso ‘ergr WT’ in P- 20 ), p. 27 ( <51^4^5 

5r %^), 28 ( 

I ?lf5R l5[Jr?'§5f-‘g^ ^sqsjf^fK! ’PTI^’ 

5^ )j 29 >5^ ft «lSW4™l'tT > ’TreT 

H ^ q: ), 33 ( %;r q:^qTq%^r 

); the reference here is to the form sq^: in 
!• 13 and this passage of the ^'qq has been critici- 
sed in the sq^Rft^^ ( p. 19); 63 (qftnq%^T 3 

^ 5iT^-?r^qn4RWlP on firqraitq ); p- 63 qq 

^^<*551 |ft #*!?=>TTsffq =W ^ 'F C fft (on the verse f^isRqroqso 
61 ), From these quotations it will be clear that the 
was a work in verse and prose composed for establish- 
ing a theory of Poetics and for controverting the position of 
the sqjqi^, qtfSiqqqfjj ( q|;q P- 1^7) gi^es two verses 
characterising and qpT^ ‘q ^ qNlt PlR^^ft 

qw sRPirq^: qrqig ?af ii ^ ^^rrftqi^rqf qM 

5^> li’. The 

( p^l3 ) quotes “^ 5 r^ :q q qft: ft 

qgqrq^ flourished after the sqtqi’^lq; and before the ®)qq 
i. e. between 900 and 1000 A, C. From the somewhat bitter 
and personal attacks that the sfqq makes it appears likely that 
he was nearer to the times of the atqq than to those of the eq^* 
^q;. If he was a contemporary of qfitq q gg or only slightly old- 
er, then qgqrqqj, the author of the ^qq jq, cannot be identified 
with the qfqiqqj mentioned in the ‘ ftq^qt q l ’ qqi t ^lg^ 
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I =^ft€r: ll’ ( v. 09 ). This 

refers to the time of 883-902 A. 0*). It is difficult 
to decide positively one way or the other. 

19 The 5f5Btf%3frf%?r of This work has been 

known only through quotations and references in other 
Alahkara works, such as the er#. ^o, ^r fe^ 3 [i} PT. Through 
the kindness of Dr. Belvalkar I was able to secure a 
transcript of a ms. of the work recently discovered in 
Madras. The transcript is full of Zac^ma^ and is incomplete. 
But there is sufficient material to give a tolerably correct 
idea of the work. 


The work consists of three parts, 5 %, and examples, 

almost all of which are taken from previous authors. It 
is divided into four ! 3 ^%ws. The transcript breaks off in 
the fourth, bub it seems that the work did not extend 
much beyond where the transcript breaks off. That 
^ is the author of the whole of the work and that the 
entire work containing and examples was called 

follows from several considerations. The s 2 r%- 
( P* 28 ) quotes the verse ( which 

occurs in the transcript of the c f s ^ f^ o ), says that certain 
people assert that is the soul of poetry and then 

( on p. 37 ) quotes the verse ( which is 

quoted in the as an example of an excellent 

) and finds several faults in that verse and winds up 

H This shows 

that the dejtniiiom { ) and the citation of examples are 

according to ( who was not far removed in time 

from the ). The on the sqi^o ( p, 16 ) says 

^ ^ So according 


to the also, the and the examples formed part 

of the The ( P- ) says 

ia his commentary on 
the ?iir®zrsro ( Cl b and 67 a ) quotes two verses of ^ 5 ^" 


^ ) which are found in the transcript. The 


of iTTfSlW® ss»ys on the verse 




40^41 ). This verse is cited as an example of ^rqp^fK?|l^crr 


hx the with 


the remark 'ersf 
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m. 3re«q R I ' l8c{^i»il m w r°lt l’. T^e colophons at the 

end of the first and second are respectively ?r][eiT' 
( €?) ^rrs^TSflt JTWts^:’ aad *f% 

As the work has been 
so far not known to scholars, a somewhat detailed analysis 
is given below. 

The first begins \ ^ 

II I qjTs^r^- 

II ( after two more verses ) 

ik ^ I ^N- crf^^r^fif fk^vkk ii 

5Pte^' ( ^ s’qt ? ) I cf^qm^T ii^*" it will 

be noticed that he gives the sr^tsfrf of q 5 [S 2 f like I, 2. 
( and calls his work The 

FoUowing (I. 16?^3g^ 
) be defines as I 

^ cRM II’ { quoted in p. 28 and 

by p. 8 ). His position is that s'abda and artha 

constitute and it is not proper to say that 8 T^ 5 |jprs 

belong to ( as this mode of speech suggests that ’ qjr^ 

may exist without them ). He gives as an example of qjjoZi’ 

^T5. II ( quoted in the ^sqsf. IX ), Tlien he comes to the part 
plays *5^ I ^I3[2rifR^ 

^'F3[g?5r^; 11 I 

6l[<|[3|5^?lr II’ ( la'St quoted by ;5i^ p! 8. ), is a striking 

mode of speech differing from and transcending the ordinary 
everyday mode of speaking about a thing ( and hence called' 
); it is speech that charms by the skill of the poet. The, 

^ ^ He cites 14. 70 ) and 

8. 34. ) respectively as examples of poetry 
^bat is ^^^iSTi^KcbiR; and not so. He ridicules tbosq who 
regard as an*er?f|;[^ and says that when in a so-called 

other figures occur, there will always be or 
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!’• The of 51 ^ and st^ is ex- 
plained in the as ^%P 5 r^ ^rsjfRT^ 

gTfeSiT’TfifJlcni,’ and negatives the of '(vith sn=snnR 

and of ^rsir -with ‘5rsccr4f ireft^ ^ i 

?nf|5!rfPT^t: ^^TRnirfrf 5Ft#r 1 ti 

ingjrtf^S'Ti^: i srs^^vqni# ii 

: R^iRT 'i^^Nnpi;.! ^ Jrsrraifli^^ffir 11 ?jt 

1 <i^%HqR^tK?rK: ?nfe!rg=5!t^ 11’. 

is explained as ‘^ 5 # sri^STT^RsqfMfttf^’^ni.’- Then he enumer- 


ates six varities of viz. ^fq?«iref^c=rj 

JR^^o, siqj^in^o, 'K^^I^5IT I 

.«rif[SS,Ri|ifMV (<'tis verse is quoted by ^gj[^ 

.p- 9) 11 5!ns5r: 1 3=5!r^ H5srrcft€t^gi4g%5c: ii’. 

means g^&3V5re:q9r JtT&q^ qtpt. He 

briefly mentions the varieties of these and cites examples. 
His position is that is the soul of poetry ( i. e. it is 

g^f%j that breathes life into poetry, makes it poetry, without 
it cannot exist ), but itself is not possible unless 

the poet possesses the necessary fancy and imagination ( there- 
fore is spJTR in ). About %{^52r ho says 

1 q-^Pcf: m ^1^=2# Wf^TWT II’- Ha 

then speaks of certain g^s of viz. 5rgT5[ ( rare use 

of compounds and well-connected sentences ), ^ |cfuq , 

srrfiRT^. and erif^^JT^ are defined as q^; 

(quoted by 

Examples of all these are cited. f% 2C ex- 
ample of ) illustrates iTrg?| as causing An example 

of is ‘qrat5i»q?rdlFftsR?ii: '%T«rfR?nwT: qiORr-' 

finrift qi’anwrai > 1% =qTirfw?r5ED75d^ffe«ii: 


15sqggqDlf^»r^®lf^5I =g II’. He speaks of three ;n^s, |f ^^- 

*n^>Si>^K^I^ and The last is cadled Tnszpq- 

»rfft gargt Jim ^ 


The 2ad starts with the explanation and elucidation 
of q<^fl^W'l*K 5 <i. He defines it as ‘i?;^ ^ ^afi qHfHRt« 
JFTJ 5^ ' ^isqisTO ftqi #5W qviWqt15isr: ?qiit ^ 

'W0'55IR?t: I ^pm: sRi^lftsrisiVf^R: «’. It will be notio* 

#dihat is the same as the erpl^ of the ancient en- 

An example ( of i?5R^ ^ ) is 
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^#Tf^?pft;rm5rq^:^<m«rra' 
?Rft (?) II’- Tiie verse sfWIWSSlWmras (sited 

in the ^>T®pr. P- 260 Va. ) is an example of He 

does not like, however, that too many Alahk&ras should he 
heaped up in one verse ‘sraffOT I siyjgSI 

ii ?ni^i^'T&ftcrr JTi'si^'ia^s^aT i 
II’ ( first verse is quoted in sqRfif^^ftqrr PP- 
43-44 as from ). He says that the and 

other ff%s of the ancients ( vide I ) are the same as 

5PPTPi?5^fS^ i %q 

qhfir I1-’ 2OT5 also is a kind of qiftftfqrH^o ‘q^cR* qpi 

#wt: srjr: qRfsjqt I € 5 qi 1^a<=q^ ' ii’. Then 

he comes to the several varieties of viz. 

f^sqqsRcfr ( means qi®qT5 ) ^S:^?rRlfa!|qjrt'=qTd^* 

n%i I ?re:qtf&saqKJq>nl?q qr srflqt ii 5t^hRl^:f^EqiR^q)^q;qt1^- 
mr lqi=5q^ €Nqt q;i1^ ^;^f^qqq!qr ll’. There are two varieties 
of as the first verse shows. Examples ( of the first 

variety ) are the word in q^r iqrsrfSq quoted above (from 
sq-. p. 62 ) and in fifiqo ( sq. 61 ). Examples of 2nd 
variety of ( ^wqmq)^qrqqr«qi'sqrdqn^ ) are qq; 

3?r:3^^: (? 1 . HI. 51, the word ;ct ) and ^rT^T gq^ 
( quoted in the qjisqq. IV p. 182 ). Another variety of 
qq^^o is qqlqqq^T (wkqqm: qpsq: qq1?i;) ‘srf^t^qPfTOrJRcr: 
’?n^^[qqtq€: i m — ^ r: ii^^tTqfrqTf^^rssr-' 
qtfqst^qRJ I Wiq^q to qqtqqqiqT ll’. An example is qrg' 
'!ri|»ii«idcql+i'«iS TO'Ti'^rfq^^ =qTsp:: i ?rf^ ^3?% «r: sg^jrq^^TO' 

^ilroT: (I ( here the word for qf^tq; would not 
convoy the same force and charm )• Another and* a very 
important variety of qq^lif® is ^TOR^W ‘^1^ 

I ^iqsqsti^ (?) q^g^qRfi^ra^ii q?^ 

BWllflar ^?i^T^3C9^-'i ^TqfRqRT^ qqjqr qnf%i^?t n’ ( 
quoted by gpjR p. &). Examples of 3q=qRqqRn' are ‘i^qq- 
‘q^gs-^qf ROITO^' ( 3^q 38) and ‘qsi'q =q Tp^l* 
( the first and last being cited in the zq, as examples of 

therefore that the ar^. g-, ( p. 8 ) in summarising the view of 
*fie q«|Rh!41fi.rf«KK says ‘ g q qKq q,q |fiRl ; gq^ 
and srqR after saying that the verse irbi =q q^rft is cited 
as an ^example by the q^lfe#flaqq^ remarks ‘sr qqfiRIlJ^ 
qi^ ^f^Rq^in^t»rn?ff Jnpqg.’ Two other varieties 
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are and qifRwrra: f^t*n: 

qi I 5!RF!i ^ 11 Jt=5 ^- 

^«IT 1 %f^c#TRr ^fff^atT II’. Examples of the two 

are ( respectively ) > 

sn^rirer srr fr^FJr*r Ig^ ^rg: ii and fifsrrtaR# 

Then he speaks of various other 
varieties of such as ( ff% is fivefold 

gfeer, RTT^, lEHit?, ?RRr ), i§;^f%5q^o, 

5R%°, ^^to, 5t^o, 3^0, 3tmfo. An example 
of i^f o is ‘5q *41^ ^ sri &o.’ 

( 13. 24 where gr^TT." for f^T! is ^ory charming ); of 

is ‘spr * 0 ’ iiirf'd5i I; ^qirc is explained 

as ‘qrtjjrf 55^BiTgR^ 33^!=^ki3<i2!f5Ei«^Tf5r- 

srft®;:’ and an example of sffqsifq^ is ‘ a ^q^sqfit 
^pgs^-' gfg: l ( K^. 9. 58, 3T^ 

In the third e5%^ the author comes to the discussion 
of 5ri5Frlf%^^^T. In connection with this he speaks of 
The may be or arifT^ ( 

), In this and the next it is very difficult to construct 
the original from the ff% ( in which they are imbedded 

and are not given in full). 1 ^- 

ll’* The verse 1. 10) 

is cited as an example in which and are both skil- 
fully combined. He gives directions here as to how sentient 
and other objects can be used in a poem to yield charming 
results and how to lend charm to poetry by nourishing appro- 
priate ^S, etc. The verse 0) is 

cited as an excellent example of and the lamentations 

of (in 2nd Act) as examples of IT**" 

etc.’ ( ^^TTIo in. 32 ) and IL 6 ) are 

examples where 

Incidentally he launches upon a dis- 
cussion as to whether are Alafi-^ 

karas and decides that they are not Alankaras but ar^ f T ^* 
?T 5OTg...i 

qqf: I 9Rf^qteS[^qDR4 ^ II’. He critioLaes 
tffie various definitions of ^;^i^suoh as 
(»rw([ ni. 6), (^Ri»n<» n. 276 ). His 

words ftre 8 Rtct^ ^*111# sqraint 
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5r3^r?T ^NtJr?rmRf(?rs^ i ^ndl: 

'TOi€t !5PRr% i 5r«rTft 

1 %TRiftr sRprn 1 5 rw 

^srr^ft' fenf^dTO55iTR^<n%: 'n^ ^ 

ft^sjiti’. He criticizes the definitions and example of gi f fa 
given by vpii: S[o^. According to him proper ex- 
amples of ( in a different sense, qft 5«4) would 

be ‘g^g^iliui (cited in s^o p. 35), =tr®TOfff ffs 

(saifRT® I. 21), (cited in arfl?!® X). He finds 

fault with the threefold division of ^hreu given by and after 
citing ifTrui^’s examples approves of the addition ( sifaAat’Wf’Rfi'! ) 
in the definition of made by g^a ( whom he designates 
). His own example of a proper is 

’V- 3?^ sq^f^: q^f 5fHRI^l!qFr* 
?rR5q5T^5fN*ftg^ii^ ^ffRSflRJTqraqr’^.)- He goes on examin- 
ing many other figures and elucidates them in his own way, 
such as ^;ciq;, sURgaqqtar twtqhs, sqT5i^;&, 3^^, 
and about 20 more figures. He quotes the verse 

as an example of g^^ and remarks ‘ ei^ scfS^gr H 

S3'(^’=nq5’* Oa qR^Ri he cites the example ^rfT S%»f 

cR 1 tqt JRi: (^l^qx. II. 356) 

with the words ‘qqr =3 wq^T^oirfqtsOf^it qf%5ni.’. He remarks 
at the beginning of the 4th g;%q ‘gq Kq^^hd l~ 


In the 4th g;%q he gives the treatment of nqiniuHthdl and 
As examples of stqRojqq^ he cites several verses 
from ^qqr ( 5th sargia, such as q?g 

?nql^rRTt) with the remark ir^ 'Siqr®!' 

sRfPf*’ ^Rtft 5T^tra%’. Similarly the intro- 
duction of the curse of DurvAsas in the is a charm- 

ing example of !{q;sciiiqq;qr. Another example is the j^!ii q [q ' tfi<u[ 
in the ?;gqqr 0“ which he remarks ‘qqn;%q’ 

tcqiqm^qjrjrl^qTSR: g^RW^-* wn^w?R^- 
B%RflRMl^¥rTitqRiq5^%3' ,?rt?qqT 

€l%'i5ll WRRsrer q^srr ll’ (b??T qqRORT ). The episode introduced 
with the words sri%5j[% gqq: ( 6th Act of ) is 

an instance of SRit'qqqirn'. Jrqwtq^ is defined as ‘qfirfgFqqTlvREr- 
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^T 3T^!=TO n’. The iO^Ti^ar and the ?TiKR?r 

are examples »’ 

(probably a reference to pp. 237-238). Another 

variety of is I 

W\T^ W ^ 

5^^: ^ n’* An example is the He 

says that great poets show their imagination in the very 
names with which they christen their works ( 

i II) and instances 

«rf5f^^TiRT^5 ©to. as 

instances. It is genuis that makes all the difEerence, though 
the plot may be the same ^ (?5t) I 

sm^^rr: snte ^ ^ ^ ii’ 

The cf^RhstH^tf denies the independent existence of 
or sspgp- as the soul of poetry and tries to include it under its 
all-pervading £f5j?ffxt‘. It therefore makes the soul of poetry 
to consist of something that is striking by its being dif- 
ferent from and above what is ordinary. It therefore holds 
the same view, as those who regarded to be 

The cfsShtf%iJ^(ii'?r is a work of great value and deserves to 
be rescued from the oblivion into which it has fallen. 
Whatever one may think of his central theory that is 

the soul of poetry and of the somewhat quaint nomenclature 
adopted by the author, the work shows great literary acumen 
and is full of charming ideas. His choice of examples is 
very judicious and he oasts his net over a wide area. In the 
analysis given above I have referred to well-known 
examples for saving space ; but no reader should entertain 
the impression that he very largely quotes Kalidasa only, The 
work contains over five hundred examples. The hariha^ are 
composed in a smooth, limpid style and the generally 
shows very high qualities of a grand literary style, which is 
rhythmic and melodious. He very profusely quotes 
and and to a lesser extent He does not slavish^ 

foUovr anyone of these and criticizes them alL For example 
he finds fault wijh three kinds of ©^d with his 
way of dealing with the figure 

s[^%n3c» ^ qp«ik ©to. 

III. 7 ), He findii fault with those who regard 

do^s so ). About w6U-known ^ 
h 
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^ and 11. 22-23) he 

remarks ‘i| Kl ♦imi Rsi'^wj 5#:Tr ^y |i(u4W5rwprirat- 

^ and says that the verses are 

5IP^. He quotes the first verse ‘ of 

as a fine example of He names a 

very large number of works. Among the authors and works 
quoted are: — (in which is re- 
presented as pursuing 3 ^, (as composing 

Uvi/as which possess HfST^fWrt), 

S><!*IKW"I, ( a drama in which ^5^ is more 

charming in each succeeding Act ), Rf^Rn:, SfPTRJ^, qp'sqr- 

'*3^9 ^rs^IUtqq, W, ^TPlf , 

( as a poet of the Tjsnpipt ), JtfRror, ( as a poet of 


the JITTIS^, iTR^o, 5^0, ^PRUtT, 

OTRor, i^T^R'cT, M#fR, ^ g r «fR, 

?I#»r (as a poet of the gfiHKWPl), (a 

drama ), (in which there are numerous charm- 

ing descriptions of moonrise ). The transcript in various places 
points out that there are large gaps (sr spiRTfrO" Here 
and there certain harikas occur which are stjled 
(in some cases srro), which expression occurs in the 
also ( pp. 46, 54, 56 etc. ) and is explained by 
(f^ p. ^3 92^)^ as ^R^'frfJrmerat 

As the qsff^41|^u quotes the :|3[5 and the of 

ii! is later than the first quarter of the 10th century. 
Therefore SR^sr is right when he says ‘q?rfir 


5I«rTf^ \ 

gR^etc.’ (p. 12). The is quoted and 

criticized by EHjRf in his cqfofflm (pp. 28, 37, 58) and 
its views are summarised by the srir^. Eftwg’s manner 
of referring to the (p. 28 

implies that was his contemporary or only slightly 

older. He refers to the #q7RBR in a similar strain ( sqfa | ^%q> 
p. 19 BR %^'SSRrPR:...?iqig: ). It is further noteworthy 
that the #q:q contains no reference to the So 

he was probably a contemporary of the ^ - qviifeK also. Hence 
flourished between 925 and 1026 A. C., probably nearer 
the latter limit than the former. 


20 The of This work with the com* 

mentary called by has been published several times. 

The references here are to the Nirpay. edition. It deserves 
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to be referred to here because it contains a treatment of the 
theory. Otherwise it is a work dealing with dramaturgy- 
alone. The work contains about 300 harihas and is divided 
into four The first speaks of the ten kinds of 

rupahaSy the five sandhis and their angaSy definition of 

5i:%2[R;etc. The 2nd speaks of 
several kinds of heroes and heroines, their characteristics, 
friends, the four vrittis and their (ingas. The third gives 
practical directions as to how to begin a play, about the pro- 
logue, about th^ various requisites that constitute the ten 
kinds of rupakas. The fourth deals with the rasa theory 
in all its details. The commentary of is a learned 

one and is full of quotations. Over 300 verses from other 
works are quoted and quotes about twenty verses of his 
own, some of which are in Prakrit. We learn from ?q1^^s 
comment ( on lY. 37 ) that he wrote a work called 
from which he quotes several verses. He seems to 
have held views somewhat similar to those of when 

he says ( on TV. 37 ) ^ Uf ^ 

i ^ \ l- The 

says that for the plot the poet should turn to the and the 

Per want of space all the works quoted by are not 

set out here. Of special interest are his quotations from q*T3PI%“ 
alias (the verse being attributed once 

to and again to g^ on IV. 58 and 60 ), ( under 

n. 40 ^2), the (on 

IV. 53). 

the author of the qiitevTS, was son of and a 
member of the sahhd of king Mufija ; while also was the 
son of and therefore seems to have been the brother of 
The were composed in the time of Muiija, whose 

dates are 974-5, 979 and 991-94 A. 0. ( vide E. I. vol. I p. 235, 
E, I. vol. II p. 180, 1. A. VI p, 51 (a gift to son of 

qf^), I, A. XTV p. 159, the of composed 

in 1050 ( when g^ was alive ). appears to have 

composed the commentary later on as he quotes ipq gq who 
composed the in the time of the brother 

and successor ofg^, is quoted by (1216 

A, C. ) in his on the and the ( VI. 

64) ascribes the (^ ^ ft 

IIL 32 ) to ( when it should have asc^bed it to \ 
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21 The of work has 

been published in the Trivandrum Series (1909) \rith s. 
commentary that breaks ojS in the middle of the 2nd 
He wrote the work for demolishing the theory of dhmni 
propounded by the He controverts the position of the 

that there is a third function called cq-^vrr ( besides 
and ) and that the suggested sense is conveyed by 
this process. His own position is that words have a single 
power ( )j that the suggested sense ( ) is conveyed 
by the expressed sense throuh the process of inference (srgpTR) 
and that word and sense are not He does not dispute 

that the soul of poetry is rasa etc. ( as the would say ) 

3TIH53;’ ^ I 

I tmf m II” 

p. 22 ); the last verse ^srm^r , f ^ aPf I 

5rr^ ^n^fic3^%?n3; It is not to be supposed that 
was the jGbrst to advance this theory. The anticipates 

the theory and tries to meet it (vide pp. 201-204:) 

^ ^ qfpcR; tK’Wf 21^ 

^ The elaborates the 

arguments of those who relied upon (gq- f f ^ ie. 
and 55^nUT ) and regarded as identical with it ( vide 

pp. 61, 55, 191-197 ). 

The sqRtiR^’ is divided into three ^qrfl'JTo states 

bis in the first verse ‘ergpTTiHRi^ JRJRT^- 

3^ I f# W2r^»?f|^TO ^T^lP* la the first 

he starts by quoting the definition of ^ 

13 )j tods several faults with it and says th#^t 
the definition, if properly considered, applies to g r g pT R . The 
first objection is that the qualification should 

not have been mentioned in connection with the word 
The second objection is that the word ^r« 3 [ should not occur 
in the as a has nos^nqR except The?a hn 

finds fault with the word He quarrels with the word 
in as according to himself all gjTsq* must 

have ^ as its soul ( p. 26). He says ia the definitioj^ 
is unnecessary. In aU he tods r ten faults 
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^ «sj!rai: ^R%rT ® 
position is 
onstfR^S^lW^:, 


il: ssi^ik: 

5m 


I’ ( p. 21 ). His own 

51^^ y^siijim- 


35 I 515 
3^51155 


; 1’ ( p. 3 ) and ‘gmlir 

51=55: I ?r 55 §515 i—5r5r 55 515- 
€t3^: 1 ?r =5 f5f^:, 5^3515- 
J Tg fi rCT 5:Wr^ 1 5t5I^ snrnRfi: ?F555f: 1 3mm3%5 55?l^’ 

( p. 7 ). So it will be noticed that, according w* Ms view, 

^s only two senses 51^ and 313^5; tbe 3^1 of other writers 
w*!!! be included under stgjTH* He says that in such verses 
as ‘§5'^fS*'lf R«5p5t 3551^5:’ ( example of 3t^5f^ucu-»ii'^i^ 

in S50 p. 49 ), ttl5^55[5r®PI^’ ( «5" P* 213 ), ‘55 5T^i^ 

( S50 p, 102 ), the suggested sense is really inferred ‘arsf 
igs5r 1^3515: 5^T#5Tftc!r555f^5ft55 s[#5rfe5r^r«^’ (35!%® 
p. 9 ). As 5t55 sense and 5^5 515 sense stand in the relation 
of and the process is ajgiiR ‘5l-=4i('Ji5+lld3M8J5*hui=hJ)^ 

_ 55^ d3i5 ^5 

.’ (sjrf^o P* 12 ) and he relies upon «i(Pl«6K’a 
own words that the principal sense intended appears more 
charming when it is suggested ( i. e. is left to be gathered 
fifom the words) M'hi&u- S5Ri 

( ^50 p. 239 ). He says that in many of the 
instances of s^fJr cited in the 55:55^^ the ultimate sjfjpr sense 
is not suggested by the expressed sense, but between ,the 
two one or more inferences intervene ( as in 
U50 p. 128 ). In the ultimate sense is arrived 

at by 3135155 as the two cannot in reality be identical 
one comes to the conclusion that they possess similar c[ualiiie8 
55T^5P=I«A53W: 5 dv=<l<t4M5iaH'<RiH(^*(«M^S35l* 
5^ 5 ft!t5r3’ ( p. 24 ). The same reasotdng 

applies to qjfprf He asserts, by using 1>liem- 

Selves with a slight turn of expression, that is identical 
•#ith ‘5551 *5^: I 5 5 5Mra1cts5Il%' 

i«rRfIS¥?[% 551 11 g5oi 5WKg l OT < ^ 5 51»nf?t: 51955^ 

5^ 51^ II’ (s5fe* P- 26; compare si^rW‘ I- 17 )• He opposes 
the views of those who, like 5?St3Si thii^ that then 


^a single pervasive power of words which conveys wha^ 
^ ritilbd' the sense and tbe implied sense' and rely 
ai|il^ Ihe'IXkstsmoe of an arrow. He controverts ■ tha ipc|lteo!i{ 
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of the and says that if what is conveyed by the 

striking mode of speech adopted by the poet is different 
from the plain expressed sense, then also is included 

like under ( P* 28 ). He denies that words have 

any other power than 

sq%^gqq%- (p. 

29 ), He ridicules the g q ’ fifeRy qr for not giving a definition 

of kavya in general Sjud for dilating upon the two 

varieties of it, and in the absence of 

a general definition % ^ gcqr5^%qjT^ TT&qcIT 

l’ (P* 32). He finds fault with the 
two terms and says that the ex- 
amples of the former are like the examples of ) 

and that the term contains a contradiction (if a 

thing is ©. IRR, ii' cannot be ). 

In the second he considers ( impropriety 

or incongruity ). It is of two kinds, and 

The %f%^ consists in the improper employment of 

372^3 and oq‘fir^f^:^s in the manifestation of ^ 
and has been explained by former writers. The 
(formal) impropriety falls under five faults, 

5KTri|<, and The whole of the second 

( PP* 37-112 ) is concerned with the explanation and ex- 
emplification of these five faults amidst several digressions ; the 
first is treated of in pp. 37-58. He takes the 

verse 

q7cqfNqn%^^ cited in the a faultless 

piece of poetry and shows that it contains three cases 
^ The first is that the compound ( ) 

improper, the second is that the relative pr<^« 
noun in has no corresponding demonstrative pronoun (^) 
in the verse, and the third is that the compound 
is improper; as the word erPqqrf is a member of' a compoundj 
it 18 subordinate and the sense also is therefore subordinate 
and not at once perceived as principal ( while Ambika iA 
really the principal object of adoration to the poet*). He 
suggests ( on p. 57 ) how the verse should be read to avoid 
these faultSi^ His position on this point of is 

briefly put jn these -words ?neqt JRraW* 
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uNRTFit^^ I ^ ^ 

l’ ( p. 52 ). He gives numerous examples where this 
rule is followed or violated by the greatest poets and in cases 
of violation of the rule suggests how the verses should be com- 
posed. Examples where the rule is followed are 

1’ 1"^* 38 ); ng Rr4 ^ 

ingulf ^ <S50. {X^. L 60); ‘sRpTSt, ^foihfrt^^eto’ III); 
‘irarar 5#f»T^5ro’ ( STTOTN. H- )• Opposite examples are 

1- ■wliict should be 3?r ug^5. )j 
¥R...§N: lURig^Ntcra^qg.’ ( I. ^8 cited in 

under 3?«fivN?:o ), where the reading NgJ 
would be better ( as the most importaut point is that it is 
Sara’s bow), is dealt with on pp. 58-66. stKI^* 

lF*l*<d H WR ^ rg i ( p. 68 ) and ft 

(p- 69). Examples of the fault are % ftiTT—feE 
<gri^ ^g«rg: II’ (|RK® 6- srtr^equir^s a 

similar pronoun in place of ^ ); ^ 

Ntfft ( ftUT gj wit u ^ <iftuit would be better); 
iT^’ ( H- 3» active forms stwRig and g«rai 

require the same form in the third tfjsj and therefore 

g^°’ is better ). Yet ( i- «• I'll® “se o£ 

the third person for the second or first ) is not a fault, but a 
got e. g, ‘stq- !3Hi: JlSlRrer^^’ (for iir fNK )• i» 

treated of in pp. 66-69. An example is UT EfiilJrlu# 

=?r ( fUn:® 71, where the second 

should be after ?qg^) is dealt with on pp. 69-84. 

is not a fault if the senses of the words ar® 
different ( as in fuft fgft dftt ) '"'irore is 

3rd per. present as also loc. sing, of pr. p. ) and even if the 
sense of the repeated word be the same, there is no fault 
(but it is an ornament called ^siHigsiTU) if *1^® purport is. 
different (e. g. ‘srernp% feftflUTO: 

Wijtigr iiRrt sragfeipiui: tgr- >’ 9 ,'aoted in 

IV, 1. 10 ). Examples of ( sn^ ) are ‘ftgftfU^sq'^sC'Uft* 


(^o), (fgR® 16)> where 

the afS^ s(^ is superfiuous as the same sense can be had by 
naeans of a qjj^tft; ‘gigr (fturarr® n. 30 ) isqmi#- 

as the second half contains the same proposition as 
tfpptRt q^’ ); ‘«RT ’RT ft N#?!’ (%! 7) also exemBlifi^ 
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3^^, as is the same as ^t^str:. His 

position on the point of is ?SFG[5RhT- 

(p* 77 ) and ‘ ^ ( sr^f^: ) ^ 2rRl^-q5irq% 
<Tri^ft=gi l RP3; f on which the commentary justly 
observes that poetry is not C^t[i ^ 

P* 4:4). Where there is a special sense intended 
there is no as in fqRTOTm:’ (lRK«» HI. 

10). The fifth fault is treated of in pp, 84-109. 

An example is 255 # etc’ (here the 2nd 

word should have been expressed by a 

). He says ^ 

( P* S6 ) and instances ffT mm 

ni, para 20, here ^j^TR would also 
mean and this is a proper subject for and not 

as the poet has done ). His position about is 

iTRr& I 5 t: ii’ (p- S9) 

ind that the piling up of %^s for their own sake and for no 
other purpose is He finds this fault in the verse 

which is B T Rr^ ' cf ^s own ( and cited in 
p. 101 ). He finds this fault in many of the instances 
of cited by the He winds up by 

saying that even great poets did not perceive these faiQts 
and instances 3. 23 as vitiated by 

and ) and (the first 

)• In the last there is as ^ should be placed 

after encRj there is also as g^: and need not 

have been mentioned ( itself expresses past tense )r 
Several more faults are found and then he proposes to read 
Jihe differently ( p, 112 ) to avoid these faults. 


‘ In the third he takes about forty examples cited 

the and shofws that they are really oases of 

^ mmMple, the-vtrse ^ ( ^. P* 1® ) oontaina 

bu ^ *%# 

1T|^le|^0si|*rr^ ( p. 113). As r^rds rasas he ^ays that 
tfielr apprehension also oOmes under 

( p^ 119 ) and concludes by ^yin^< 

" was a Eashminaii aa tha titfe indicates. 

Sis foAer was and he waHi* the pu]^ of 
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a great poet. m his and %f^o quotes 

verses from a 'W'rote the work for his 

grandsons, who were the sons of The latter was 

probably his son. 

?T5!rRT 11’. The word t^i^^rrsrRr^ ia 

probabaly double-meaning and ^ and (?) were 
probably the names of the grandsons. He wrote another 
work called on Poetics 

^ \ ^ W ( p. 118). His work 

is one of the masterpieces of the Alahkara Literature and 
deserves to be saved from the unmerited oblivion in 
which it has fallen. His work contains brilliant argument, 
end exhibits great erudition, logical acumen, fastidious 
criticism and deep insight. Among later Alankara writers 
he found no follower and being pitted against the 
famous he does not receive his due. Though 

he tries to disarm all criticism against his boldness in 
finding fault with great poets by saying 

5T \ ( p* 37 ), 

yet he seems to have been proud and self-confident, e.g. p. 97 

p, 109 ^ Se 

seems to have followed in regarding even rasa as 
inferred. His views are quoted at length and severely 
criticized in the ( under V, 4 ). Vide also 

p, 32. He very often quotes the views of as those of the 
( p. 66 ), he enters upon a learned discussion about 
g § 5C fU and ( on pp. 38-39 ), very often quotes others* 

views with the words (pp. 6, 7, 82), Often he giveai , 

verses styled or which summarise the discussion’ 

that precedes them; vide ( pp 6, 14, 18, 22-23, 26, 32, 34-36, 
66 etc ). Some of these contain the and the 

on a topic ( e. g. pp. 124-126 ). All these seem 

be his own. In other oases he gives verses that are called 
or sRpcRf ( pp. 97, 109 110, 136 ). The 
summarise a preceding discussion, while seem to be 


verses that add to the discussion. In one case ( on p. 97 ) 
the BTsgr^J^s seem to be not his own ( viz. the two verses 

He cites 

'^itb Alati^ra topics whioli are styled aeiiiber 
f>or ( PP* 74, 76,77, 108 ). may ^ 
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own composition. He profusely quotes from the works of 
from iqror, the He also quotes 

WI?) HR) vHl'i&j 'tshlRn^li^Hj 
Hm) %»frHfR) and refers to f3[q^. As 

the views of the are summarised by the bt^u^- 

he is earlier than about 1100 A. C. and as he quotes 
the arT®^r^“( and criticizes the and the 

( p, 19, where a passage from p. 33 is quoted ) he is 
later than 1000 A. C. It is supposed by and other 

commentators of the that in the 5th 

combats the view of the though he does not name the 

latter. The passage of the ( "V* p. 252 beginning with 

^ 5I#T^ closely resembles the 5q-fel%%qi ( p. 15 

and p. Ill ). Further in the 7th the seems to 

follow the very closely in pointing out doshas. If 

this is the case as appears very likely, then 
flourished between 1020 and 1060 A. C. 


The commentary as published is unfortunately incom- 
plete. The author’s name is not given. But he appears to have 
been the same as the author of the in the On 

p. 44 the commentator says that he wrote and on 

p. 32 that he wrote while the 

( p. 61 ) refers to them as the author’s work, 
( p. 13 ) ascribes a commentary on the to the 

author of the (ff%) fe 

^ 2 ’. The commentary is a very learned one, but his 
stand-point being different from that of the is 

a staunch follower of the ) he frequently takes 

to task. On the third introductory verse 
) he remarks ‘qrarrf^rirqni^ ^ 

51 ^ 1 ^ 

The commentator pulls him up very 
frequently for his pride e. g. p. 41 

vide p. 44 also. But the com- 


mentator is prepared to give the author his due; vide pp. 16 
and 16 (where he calls him ). The commentator gives 

of his own ( on p. 3, which contains a reply to a 
verse of the text and p. 12 which contains a reply to a 


verse on p. 14 of the text ). Older commentators seem to be 
referred to in the word ( on p. 32 ). On p. 20 he quotes the 
well-known verse about ^ and ^ and another 
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verse about He refers to a work called ( p. 45 ^ 

wbich he contemplated writing). He quotes st^piKj ^ 
jpr: p. 47 ), a of (p. 34), qjTR, 

qftTRS (p. 53), ftnm: (in Sanskrit p. 41). He discusses 
readings of the text (pp. 33, 35, 51 about an interpolation). 
As he is identical with the author of the in the he 

flourished about 1150 A. 0. 

22 The This work has been 

published several times ( by Mr. Borooah, at Benares in 
1887 and in the KM series, the latter being incomple- 
te ). In these pages Reference is made to the Benares 
edition. The is a voluminous work, but 

it is more or less a compilation. It is divided into 
five trf^*^s. The first speaks of 16 doskas of puda 
16 of and 16 of the 24 goxs of 5 ^ and the same 

number in in the second qfto the author treats of 24 

in the third he defines and illustrates 24 

^nl^j J ^'*‘+{'1) 8{r<Jlrej j j 

sRzr^, 

gtpjK, and in the fourth trf^o he dwells 

upon 24 figures of both ^ and ^ viz 

ug^5 5fPRf, qqk, 

in the fifth he treats of rasas, hhams, heroes 
and heroines and their subdivisions and characteristics, the 
five sandhis etc, of the four vrittis otc. 

The quotes profusely from Dan^in’s K§,vya- 

dars'a, about two hundred verses being borrowed from the 
latter. The quotes ever 1600 examples from 

former poets and therefore is valuable for the chronology 
of Sanskrit literature. But as much earlier works like 
the of the and have now 

become available to all, its importance is now much less 
than in the days of Aufrecht. It draws upon 
and '!SiX3(Xj^ at every step. Besides the above he quotes 

the 

^FI, TO, TOtf, ’TFt, WTOT, 

5r*JFFti (a drama), In 

s^ral respects his views are peculiar. There is a certain 
symmetrical arrangement in everything he treats as in the 
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sixteen doshas and 24 figures of and the six 

varieties of ^[i%, etc. He stands almost alone in regard- 
ing ^qrrr, ®rT%7, ^5FfraVRR, and several others as figures of 
both dabda and artha* In this he seems to follow the 
Agnipurana ( vide chap. 344 ). He looks upon riti as a 
and enumerates six rUis tTTWT#, 

He raised all the six pramdnas of Jaimini to figures 
of speech. Although, following old writers, he speaks of eight 
rasizSf from the way in which he treats of them, it 
seems that he looked upon S'rifigara as the only rasa. This 
accords well with what we are told by the Ekavali 
( p. 98 ) that in the composed by 'the king’ 

a single rcLsa alone has been admitted 
^5^ on which the ^ says 

the also ( p. 221 ) quotes the 

same view from the 

The ;T;3rR3Rn[?^=^( 9th ^ p. 107 ) says 
mm 5r^r%: sr^ 

m 3 ^ ^ ^ ip. Another 

very peculiar view is that he looks upon even guxi^as and 
irasa as alaiihdrae. He quotes the words of 

(%‘T®TTc[€' n. 1-2) and then remarks 

( 5th T^p p. 182 ). Some of th^se peculiar views have i)|^n 
referred to by comparatively earjy writers. The sr. 

of frequently refers to and c^ - u sp i T ^ o t ( e. g* 

p. 300, 332, 338, 339 ). On p. 469 it says 

^ kmFSi P* ) 

^ etc. ( p, 19S ) 

says that treats of Only ( and not ), 


Numerous works are ascribed to He seems to 

have written on and is quoted by the 

(generally as and the e^i^nTPT. lu the (a 

commentary an the we read 

HRwl: t 

<E«na3t iS ( ▼««» 

4 Intro. ). His astronomical work the called 
was probably composed in 1042-^, A. 0. as it takes for its 
initial date the S^ahe Year 984. Dr. Bhandarkar (Early 
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History of the Deccan p. 60 ) came to the conclusion that 
flourished in the flrst half of the 11th century. Dr. 
Buhler ( Intro, to pp. 19-25 ) holds that 

flourished somewhat later than that date. His reasons were 
principally two. The ( YII, 259 ) says 

^ I ii’. This 

passage according to Dr, Buhler refers to the period after 1062 
A. C. when had been crowned king of Kashmir. The 
second reason is that the quotes a verse from 

the ^ r^WlRr^r which, according to Buhler, is the work of 
Bilhana, Bulher laid too much emphasis on the words 
^ Moreover a gloss refers the word 

to Further the authorship of the is 

not beyond the pale of discussion. According to the 

Bhoja reigned for 55 years. Bhoja’s uncle Muflja 
was slain by Tailapa between 994 and 997 AO. and Mufija 
was succeeded by his brother or also styled 

-^11 inscription of ^he successor of 

dated 1112 ( 1055-56 A. C. ) settles this dispute about 
the date of ( vide E. I. vol. Ill pp, 46-50 ). It shows 
that could not have been living beyond 1054 A. 0, 
Bhoja had a very long reign. Another certain date is 
that of his grant, 1078 ( 1021 A 0. ). Vide L A. 
vol, VI p. 53. Therefore came to the throne about 
1005 A C. and died before 1054 A.C. and the 

miist have been composed between this period, probably 
towards the close of Bhoja’s career i. e. between 1030-1050 
A. 0. The contains a verse in praise of 

^ ‘p ( P- )• 

Dhar speaks of ( whose dates are 1211, 1213, 

and 1215 A. 0, ) as the amtara of (El vol VIII. p. 96 ), 

The commentary is called and was composed by 

at the instance of king ( of 

Tirhut ). He seems to have flourished in the 14th century. 
The commentary on the first three qi^’-^s only has been 
published. The commentary is a learned one and quotes 
3n';iJ33§jr, the ^TsspraRT, 

S® US that he wrote a commentary on the 
On the verse % ^ ^ ^3^ sjjitt’ 

( la^i. Tifto p. 106 ) the commentator remarts are Marathi 
meaaing ‘art , , , 
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23 3»iid of 

a KashDairian, was a voluminous writer and wrote on a variety 
of subjects. He wrote the and 

a^bout forty other :w^orks. The ( I. 13 ) refers to his 

( < T ^ rqi § r ) which has not been yet found. His con* 
tribution to Poetics was meagre and did not exert any 
appreciable influence over the Alankaras'astra. In his 

(divided into three ) he makes very interesting 

remarks upon metres, gives directions as to their employmont 
and points out in what metre certain poets excelled e. g. 

in ^frRi% in in TF^T^JRTT} 

in in in 

His contains harikds with *his own i>riui 

and illustrations taken from numerous authors and works 
( including his own ). His position is that eJrftRT ( appro- 
priateness ) is the essence of rasa 

\ f#35IT’ (^rf^ 3) and defines 

as ^ ^ ^ 

tl» ( 7 ). Then he illustrates in connec- 
tion with jpt ( snoh as ), TO, 

felT, ^ several other 

matters. His method is to give an appropriate example 


on each topic and ako to cite an inappropriate one. In the 
he simply develops what the had laid down 

^n pp. 134-14:5) and which the had summarised in the versC 

(p. 145), Por want of space the numerous authors and works 
quoted by him are not given here. He quotes the 

of ( not hitherto known from his works ), 

In the 

he refers to a work of his own called 
■Whether this is a difEerent work from the ^ ^spt ^ irr is 
doubtful. His is divided into five sandhis and 

55 harikas the subjects of which are respectively ‘si^rral; 

%«r itraPK: ^5 > II 

qw (I* 3-4). He dindes pupils into 

three kinds and poets into 4|i5441<fli 

g3gtq#ar, gw®® certain directions to poets 
about the gnjs and dosAas of the study of sjtTOT, at, 

gxa^. His own works referred to in the two books are 
)j ^'h'StlWl'Si, 'fiR'tPrtl, 
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gxiiT^- 

( cjiToq* )j 

III the he quotes a verse of 2555 ^ 

and in the the of his pupil 

aod quotes a verse of his pupil ^g^^^Torri^* 
was the son of and grandson of {?frg. He wrote 

many of his works at the instance of one In 

the he tells us that he learnt ^it the 

feet of arf^gn 1 .’ He was 

originally a ^ but was converted to the %^qq faith in later 
life by He calls himself in almost all 

works. He wrote his in 25th i, e, 

1050 A. 0. and the i*i 41 when 

was ruling. The and the q 5 %o were composed by him 

in the time of king eR?^ ( ^ IRf:^ 

and frf:’ )‘ Hing 

Ananta ruled in Kashmir from 1028 to 1063 A. 0. and 
crowned his son in 1063, eR*g died in 1081 A. D, at 
the age of 61. The words of lead one to suppose that 
the two works were written while srr was actually reigning. 
Therefore wrote the two works before 1063 A. 0, and 
his literary activity lay in the 2nd and 3rd quarters of the 
11 th century. For further information about his works vide 
Buhler’s Kashmir report (pp, 45-48)^ JBBRAS vol. 16 (extra 
Ho. pp. 5-9 ) and vol. 16 pp, 167-179 (Peterson on the 

24 The cg[gq 5 | q p iq| of qq?:TR. This far-famed work has 
been published several times. In the (da^hara literature 
the occupies a unique position. It sums up in 

itself all the activities that had been going on for oen** 
turies in the field of Poetics; while it becomes itself a 
fountain-head from which fresh streams of doctrines issue 
forth. Like the in Yedanta or the in 

grammar, the qsisqsrqiT^ becomes a starting point for fut^ 
ure exegesis and expansion. The great merit of the work 
is that it combines fulness of treatment with conciseness. 
In 142 Mrikds ( often called sHtras ) the whole field of 
Poetics is traversed. The work is divided into ten uUds? 
09 and ‘"comprises as usual three parts, the the 

the examples all of which are taken from other works (eXr 
9 ^ Irtfobably a few simple examples under ). The 

cou^'ntS of the work are:~I, the purpose of ^brt, 
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the definition of subdivisions into ( where 

the suggested sense far excels the qn^ssf sense ), 
and epsfTf; II, word is and and sense 

also is qnra", and sij^; some maintain a fourth sense 
called explanation of these terms and the sub- 
divisions of and III. how all kinds of senses may 

be and how the function in such cases is the 

two varieties of viz. and and 

their subdivisions, the nature of rasa^ of of ^^R^s 

and sqfvT^I^RK^s; various theories about rasa; Y. the second 
variety of ^^ 2 . gojt ^ s z r^ and its eight subdivisions; 
VI. third kind of called (or 9 ?qR) and its two 
varieties, and YII. the doshas of qg[, qiqqf, and 

of rasa and how in some cases what is generally a dosha may 
lend charm ; YIIL distinction between gunas and alankdras^ 
and the position that there are only three gunas RTgt, 
and 5RTK; definitions of these ; other gunas are included under 
these or are really the absence of doshas^ the combinations of 
certain letters is conducive to these gunas) IX the figures of 
s'adda^ viz. q #{%5 (two varieties %q; and qngr), atfgsTTH 
and ) and the three f^s TOT and which 

were designated and qrrWT^ rltis by Yamana and 

others ), ^r^T^piRf, ( with its numerous varieties ), f% 5 r 
( its varieties such as 5^?^ etc. ), X. 61 

of sense ; the doshas of are included under ‘the 

doshas treated in the 7 th 

It will have been noticed how rtrs deals with all topics 
of Poetics except dramaturgy. He casts his net over a wide 
area. He quotes over 600 verses from other authors to 
illustrate his teachings. For want of space it is not possible 
-to set out in detail all the authors and works from which 
quotations are taken. The following are mentioned by name:-* 

«RSr, Among tliose whioh are 

not named are the following:— the works of qs ii^ - ^ r ^ and 

qpr w? ?:. 

vTws:, ?rfg-, jot, <w^wvg > 

Though muok 

of treatment is based upon the works of his pre- 

decessors, such as the 

yet he is a man of independent views and his respect for these 
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ancient authorities does not preclude him from criticizing 
them, when occasion demands. For example, he strongly 
criticizes (in 9th for the latter’s view about 

He finds fault ( towards the end of the 7th 
remarks of the on the verse ^ 

1 ^ f ft P* 180 says that 

the first half begins with the of latter half 

culminates in and yet there is no as this mode of 

treatment is adopted for inducing the instructed to be ready 
to receive instruction and for lending charm to the verse ). 
Though borrows several verses from he difiers from 
the latter on several occasions. For example, ^^qs’s remarks 

oo a# ^ ' 

s^r: 5^ sRsrrlisr ^ft, ‘ 

^ ^ Tf are directed to ^’s words ‘sajiv^ot 

&c. ( VII. 27 ); similarly his words on <*>l^u|itR5f ( ‘ 


refer to ^ 3 ;e’s definition of ^ and his example thereof (VIL 
82-83). So also the dictum under s ignw 

5r^«rT 3Cf%?ra:.’ lias view VII. 66. 
He criticizes (in the 8th distinction between 

fui}as and alatikdras ( ’Jjrf I 

I g;. III. I. 1-2 ). Similarly he finds fault with 
qiTR’s explanation of as rfjft STTOl^ 


I ^ 'g II 3[ft ?rr 

?r g«r:, CVIII g®ra). 

says 5flft<l«r:’ (fiT5*IT- 2. 2) and quotes the verse 

in the fftr. Though he quotes three verses from ?rpif 
15 ) in the sixth and the famous verse of 5(ntR[ ( H- 86 

l...^t31RNT*IT ft^n II) in tlie lOth 
( under ftftq ), yet he appears to find fault with npif 
( II- 3) vhen he says (8th 3 sto) 

r<^ii4 gft^rra; i «isei?q g«j2 

does not scruple to find fault with the greatest of poets, 
e. g. he says that in 4. 22 ) there is the 

fault sTOfSt#®, in (filRo 1-12) there is 

in 17, 1 ) there is ia »nfi?lf 


( Wfsg® n, 6 ) there is also squJtJIW, in 
< fiTRo T. 72 ) thdre is 
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Seyeral later commentators affirm that the hdrikm are 

thei work of and that only commented on them 

(*a. e. he is onlyaf{%^K), The of sajg 

^ mmTH , and at the 

end we have » iRr 

Similarly ( Jivanand’s edition p. 3 ) 
says that is the author of the in the 

Vide p. II above, id. his first puts forward the 

view that is the author of the fi'Dd then comes 

to the conclusion that the author of the qiTters and the 

fl% is the same. The main grounds on which this theory 

is based are three ; ( I ) some of the ^rfeiTS are identical 
with verses of the e. g. the 

(Id the 4th ) are 

VI. 15, 17-21j ( II ) the |;f% on the first is ^sqwsrT- 
^ use of 

the third person shows that the is a different 

person from the author of the ( III ) There is a dif* 
ference of opinion between the 

( lOch ) and the thereon 
If the ^rf^^TS had been the work of the it is 

argued, the would have said All 

these arguments will be found on examination to be ex* 
tremely weak. Only a few out of the 142 are found in 

the irosptobably incorporated the ^rfej^s on rasas 

etc. because he could not convey the ideas more concisely 
and because by his time work had attained the 

premier place in matters of rasa. It will be found that 
there are other harihas which are adapted almost •oerha^ 
tim Jtom other works e. g. the 

( VXI p. 406 VA,) is an adaptation 
of mra ? 5 ^:’ 

(II. 2. 14); ^rfejfs etc. and ‘ gqf tt % a 

^ ^13^’ { 8th 3 ^ ) • olpsely follow ( IL 7 ) 

t 33:®IT: I 3IlflfSrgr?S[®lKT ggq>rl^» 

n’; As regards the use of the third person the 

truth lies esaotly the other way. Ancient writers regarded 
it as too dogmatic to express their opinions in the first person. 
Vide notes to the on Brpq% (p-l). where 

^Dd are Quoted. There is really no diversfenoe between 
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the and the ff%. The point of the ^ 

has been missed altogether. In the karika the plural is 
employed to lay down a general proposition. In a 

there will generally be man^ and 

hence the plural has been used* The ff% also 

begins the explanation in the same way 

<N'Tlluir &o\ In the words the calli^ 

attention to a special case, which may perhaps be overlooked. 

Even if the be two, there may be 

qqj. This case is not clearly referred to by the karika 
(which uses the plural) and is therefore brought out in 
the f{%. 

There are positive grounds for asserting that the 
and are both the work of ( I ) nowhere con- 

veys in an unmistakable manner that he is commenting on 
another’s work. There is no separate in the If the 
,had been composed by one person and the by 

another, naturally there should have been a separate in 

the (II) Upon the ^rPt’ 

(in the 4:th ^m) the ^ says 

If had been the author of the in the 

the would more naturally have said 

or etc.’ (HI) We have the 

1 3 

to and adds that it is similar to the former (i. e. 

). Tn^^TT has been spoken of only in the f;^. 
Therefore this clearly indicates that the and the 

are the compositions of the same hand. IV None of the early 
commentators such as 9!q?=?T, makes 

any distinction between the author of the qnf^^TS of t*he 
On the other hand, there are both early and later- 
writers who distinctly ascribe the sfcif^qiTS ^o the same 

author. says ( in com. on P* 

^ noticed 

that this passage ascribes the o^o’ and the 

thereon to the same person. Similarly ( com. on 

P* 1^9 ) s^ys ‘Wf oto ( which, 

is^pg* V. 1-2). Here distinctly ascribes the 

to, applies the term without distinc- 
tion to tlje author of the and of the ( vide pp. 10^ 
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107, 150, 199 ). The speaks of the as 

( vide pp. 6 , 90, 225, 336 ). The ( P‘ ) ascribes a 

{ definition of ) and an example thereon to 
The ( P* ) ascribes the to 

Therefore ;pKj^s must be held to be the author of the karikas 
also. 


We find at the end of the a verse which has 

been interpreted in two ways even by the earliest com- 
mentators ^ ^ 

^Fqf^f^^TT la* earlies t know n 

commentator remarks ‘3T5£r ^ 

son’s 2nd report p. 13 27 »qt 

=q eto,> The qjrsTOiTssrilsr^^ 

of ( w-ritten in 1665 A. C. ) tells us that com- 

posed the work up to and the rest was completed by 

J 5T^g^*‘ ^ f^qiqr^- 

II ^ rSf Tf I c^Trft<“«h I ii «ti Rl PI i[Fqt 

I oto’ ( mde JBBRAS vol. 16 extra No. p. 23 ). The 
colophons at the end of the fiurst and 10 th chap, of the 
are 

^srqq* and ^ Peter- 

son’s 2nd report p. 14 )• A ms. of the ^RTgqqq»n[r dated 
1215 (i. e. 1168 A. C.) described by Prof. S. R. Bhandarkar 
(report on tour for 1904-6 p. 79) has the colophon * 15 ^ 
q =^ g|^qt ;’ This joint authorship of the eh’j'^qjr^r is referred 
to by in his commentary on the er^p^^rcrq?* He says 

(on verse ^ p. 29 

etc.’ ( vide p. 438 Va. ). In another place ( on the 
Terse P- remarks 

^ <q«iRid«q“ nqitlt I 5 

verse vide (p. 278 Ya. ). was 13th 

in succession from ®f qRT and his inscriptions range from 
1211 to 1216 A. C. Therefore in about a hundred years qp^RH 


came to be regarded as an avatara of It further 

follows from the words of that had a hand not 

only in the 10 th but also in the 7 th It is probable 

that having known by tradition that ei^sq) was associated with 
the qiygqnqi j ^g ’ , e r ^ tyo ascribes to him the authorship of the 
whole work. Most mss. read the name as ai^, but Dr, Stein 
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says ‘ In order to complete the case for as the name of 
the continuator of the Kavyaprakas'a, it suffices for me to point 
out that this form of the name is the only one known to the 
tradition of the Kashmirian pandits^ to whom the double 
authorship of the Kavyaprakas'a is otherwise perfectly 
familiar {vide cat. of Jammu mss. p. XXIII), Ool, Jacob there- 
fore thinks that is the correct form and not ( JRAS 
p, 282 ). I would attach more importance to ancient mss. 
than to the traditions of modern pandits ( one of the ms. 
which gives the name as a!{55cfj is so old as 1158 A. C,). 
would be as good a Kashmirian name as We have such 

well-known names as lu to 

match with etc. Yide my note in T. A. 

for 1911 p. 208 on the subject. 

Whether the ( styled by ) 

who imparted instruction in Poetics to ( probably 

the author of the ), as said in the 

ftcT W ( 78-80 ) is identical with this it is 

difficult to say. 

About the personal history of we know practically 
nothing, in his ( Peterson’s first report p. 94: ) 

says that he was the elder brother of both ( author 

of and ^ (author of on )> 

that he was the son of and though born in Kashmir, 
studied at Benares and taught his brothers. But this 
account furnished by an author who wrote six centuries 
after ( 1723 A. C. ) seems to be more or less fanciful 

and based probably on the similarity of sounds in the three 
names. We know from ^’s on the 5R qHTKl‘^IT ' <ggf that he 
was a son of ( and not of ^^z ) and a native of CTR- 

cSEjpC} wrote his while was reigning 

( ITsq )• There is therefore nothing improbable in 

being a brother of but he cannot then be the 
brother of ’whose father was ^[qz* The Kashmirian 
pandits says that was the maternal uncle of 

the author ef the ( Bulher’s K. report p. 68 ). 

was lb man of great erudition and vast reading. He seems 
to have been a profound student of grammar also. 
quotes th and the places the divisions of 

on a grammatical basis, takes in the sense of ^ 
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(in the definition of flirTi^), follows the views of gram- 
marians about the ^ 3 ^;^ of words ( ), speaks of the 
grammarians as learned men >par excellence. He wrote another 

In that work he discusses in greater detail the subject of his 
2nd ( viz. erfiw and ). He was stjled which 

is a title borne by Kashmirian Brahmanas even now. It 
means ‘almost a king*. Vide ( VI. 261 ) 

i ^ became 

the most popular writer on Poetics throughout India, as the 
large number of commentaries (about 70 yet discovered) 
testifies. 


quotes (who was still living in 1015 A. C. ) 

and 5r^‘^9Tf=^cT (composed about 1010 A. C.). He also 
refers to the liberality of to learned men ( 

on ), Even if this verse was composed 
during life-time, it must have been composed towards 
the latter part of his life, as it would take some years before 
his fame spread abroad. It was shown above that could 
not have ruled beyond 1055 A. 0. So the is not 

most probably earlier than 1060 A. 0. The 

commented upon by lu his in 1216 (i. e, 

1159-1160) and a ms.of the work is dated 1215 (t. c- 

1158-59 ), It has been established above that the 
refers to the Therefore the was com- 

posed at all events before 1150 A. 0. So the date of the 
lies between 1050 and 1150 A. C. and is most 
probably about 1100 A. C. 


Among the numerous commentaries, those of 

and deserve special mention as being 

amongst the earliest ones. The com. ( called sr^) of 
is a very learned one. He flourished probably in the l 6 th 
century* 


25 The of This is a standard work 

on figures of speech. The author is a staunch advocate of 
the dhvani school and briefly summarises the views of 
BhSmaha, Udbha^ Budrata, Yamana, the 
and on the essence of Poetry* He then deals with 

%=RigjmT, i?T3RRr, *pr», ^laigstrer. ^ 

figures of ^ beginning with He defines more figures 
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than and his treatment is generelly more elaborate than 
that of the latter. He adds a fe^r figures such as qftoiTJI, 

■Sh4(«, and to those defined 

l>y and gives two altogether new figures, viz. ( p. 159 
as he himself says ) and 

(p. 133-134, abo utwhic h says 

My notes to the "will show how ^jq;n*r was indebted 

to the and received inspiration from it. The same 

may be said of the and other works. The 

work is divided into three parts. First come the autras 
(in prose) defining the figures, then the witl^ and the 
examples, all of which aref cited from previous works. Among 
the authors and works quoted or referred to the following 
attention:-si?5^^ (p.l5), ^ ji|^. 

( p. 118, two verses I. 11-12 ), ( 183 ), qpR 

( P- 128 ), ( p. 19 four verses quoted ), of 

*I¥j ( p. 102 ). He frequently cites the views 

of ( p. 123, 125, 126, 174, 183, 204 ) and ( p. 124 ) 
tells us that the author of the generally follows the 

vi^s of who wrote a work called or 

( pp^ 115, 205 ). In one place ( p. 119 ) he differs from 
the ( p. Ill ) in not regarding the verse % 

qsf trclqC: 1’ 

as an example of He finds fault with the (44) 
for citing ‘f% &o. as an example of (p. 1 13). 

The quotes the in several places and also 

criticizes the latter. For example, the ( P- 107 ) cites 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

as an example of and remarks 

a ?qt q$T5ar *mr 

Mtan w K^l4 '<»4l^St|t5u ’^q I'ti «TJT?gqcq I q# ^TcW* 

sr wmm 3i5RlfWqf§qiq q'JtqPq’. The qipqnq^ cites 

the verse as an instance of srsncgqsTi^ and makes the same 
remarks as in g etc’. The ( p. 102 ) quotes the verse 

I %q': IP 

as a rztrq. This is a of the qiisjrsf. ( 4th ). On p. 183 
the ^ says qqiqt: 

I q^q’T4*n^qj®^Jjq;T{^”5 this is the definition 

*IT%q; in the ^gjaqjjo. On p. 199 the says 

qqr-iioiRi 5i€tqTrRifcr...?(nT q«RT ii srq qiPBig* 

# H?5ra, g 
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The ^(saw. cites the verse &e. 

as an example of *lie words ‘sm 

On p. 204 the remarks 
‘ 3 RI ic^ clearly refers to 


the words of the I 

= 5 ’ ( ^lo z p T. X. ) On p. 205 the asserts that snrSTJrT* 
si^gicf is the determining principle as to whether a particular 
8 R!^ is igw^i ' dg r t gfsjhsinc ( axR 3 fK%- 
3 P^s«iM ^5 ) aad not STR^RTfil^; 

■wHle takes the opposite view; similarly on p. 3 the 

g^ quotes TOlf^seto.’ which occurs in the gTs^W. 

( II ). It may he con ceded that the quotation by 
of that occur in the is not conclusive as 

to the priority of the over for some of the 

in the ^RT^sr. are borrowed from others. Still there 
are other passages from the in the cftjoZfq. quoted above, 
which are conclusive on this point. Tide also 
( pp 150, 163 ). It is further to be noted that the definitions 
of several e{ g| ; r ^8 are the same in both ^szrsy. and 
©- g* ^Er^rrRr and that about 

56 illustrations are the same ' in the 10 th of 

and in the er^, 5^. 


About the authorship of the f% in the 
a very perplexing question arises. In the K M edition 
the first verse reads H’. 

who flourished within 75 years of commented upon the 
words <fco. J so according to him is the author 

of the ft% also. Later writers also regard (or 

) as the author of the For example, the says 

’wwtsptrf't f%5K?[rs^g^ ( p. 393; 

tMs occurs on p. 58 of g#^); I IW 

3 3*rgnr ^ ( ?• 

425; this is g^^ p. 133); ‘gjaq-gfci g^g?lo?n^ I arif^ 
g feplt ( P* ^*8; this is on p. 144 of 

■'g#^); Ptg41glg r (p. 72) ‘^3 

grft sgT^Rh>.g gggrtgg:’ (vide gg, g. p, 174). But 

a ms* described in Burnell’s Tanjore cat. ( p. 54 ) reads 
the first verse as Trivandrum 

edition of the with the commentary of reada 
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the first verse similarly and adds at the end of the 
TTork the verse I 

!>’• The com. of ends with 

the words anid in several 

other places (p. 2 5i5^f%?;Fr|#w and p. 4 
gpRfRW:---51f^ ^q^[^c2p?rfJnT?r ascribes the vritH 

*0 TTW^* an incorrect form of We know from the 

( 25. 26-30 ) of that was the teacher of 

W and 72 for the form and I. 56 for ^ ) 

and the says that was made minister for peace 

and war by king of 

\ sff^m II’ ( ^HI. 3354 ). Vide 

III. 66 also. Therefore it appears that a tradition 
arose in southern India that had a hand in the 

For several reasons this tradition must be discarded. 
Except hardly any writer ascribes the to * 

On the contrary even such south Indian writers as g;HK“ 
( vide ^c^rpifCT PP* 393, 396, 425, 448 ) and 5PTWr«T ( PP- 261, 
342-43, 352, 482 ) ascribe both the sutrm and the vritti 
to the same author. Besides "who was himself a very- 

learned BLashmirian and flourished in the flrst quarter of 
the 13th century, distinctly ascribes the vHUi to the author 
of the sutras, wrote about 1300 A, 0. and is much 

later than 5psr^5!r. It is probable that who was a pupil 

of took great pains to spread the fame of his master’s 

work and in editing it afresh made some additions. It is 
probably in this way that a few verses from the eft^5V5^?r 
of qqif {II, 49 on p. 21, VI, 70 on p. 87 and Y. 23, VI, 16 
and X, 10 on p. 90 ) got into the ( i. e« the master 

appears to quote from his pupil’s work ). That the came 
to be ascribed to is probably due to the fact that quot« 
ations from the occur in it. That unauthorised 

additions and alterations were made in the vHui is attested by 
eiTOf who frequently complains about the corruptions that 
crept into the text (.vide pp. 60, 67, 107, 124, 126 ). 


* But the following passage from the ( P* 10 ) 

jis noteworthy % 3 


this view. 



Vide p. 97 of for 
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Aooording to the colophon of a ms. of the 
is another name of '^ho was the son of 
Pisehel’s Intro, to sjsfT^^ pp. 28-29 ). 3pn:«r is positive ( p. 
102 ) that the ( ascribed to ) was the work of 

the author of the This statement coming from a 

Kashmirian writer who flourished within a century of the 
is very valuable and must be accepted. The itself 

says that the author learnt Poetics under ( 2 nd intro, 

verse). Later writers frequently use the form (vide 
pp, 393, 396 ). Instead of the name many writers 

use the shorter form PP* ^24, 449, 452, pp. 

220, 227, 356, P* 28 ). The sutrat as well as the wiMi 

are often referred to as or eicfo 

( pp. 136, 186, 237 ), srtt^o P* 291, ^07 ( pp, 341, 452 ). 


Besides the wrote the following works : — 

1. 3r®lRT35nft#5 2, E|i i 8 qs{iK n ire| gr ( Peterson’s 2nd report p. 13 
and p. 102 of 3, sTTS^^TfRTj 

( vi<ie si^. ?r* P- 12 ); 6> €1^* 

#51; 7, HrH'R’friTf^fr; 8, About the last two the 

g-. says ( p. 61 ) 

R S 5 ^ si^^f?rr t f ? g sr%r’* 

( P* 12 ) distinctly ascribes the com. on the to 

i5®TR ‘gpsRTRftRRtt:! 5RIR?r 

ftRft ft iS r uItg ft ft RR!’. The com. on the 

( Trivandrum ed, p. 44 ) claims the as a work of 

the author nftqiftd’. "Vide p. 60 

also. Tn the same work (p. 33) the and g iftgf - 

jftrrfRT are said to be the author’s works. says in several 

places (pp. 36, 67, 58, 60) that wrote a work called 
Aufrecht ( 0. 0. p. 32 b ) says that this work is 
a commentary on the #tniT5ft5T0' of sngm, relying upon the 
remarks of XM(^ (1681 A. 0.) on (VUE. 19 

‘g«nft #RqT5ft5lt...8mTt: ^CNlWRqiftfPiWWW- 

). But the remarks of spHR show that the 
was an independent work on oontainii^ 

a dissertation on the 48 varieties of s^^nrRtftsiT, on 
etc. A mere commentary on another work is hardly likely 
to contain such dissertations. The wiRhl^^thl^RK ( P* ) 
shows that the author contemplated writing a work called 
This last, if actually completed, would be his tenth 
work. The (published in K M series) is a brief w<»fc 
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divided into four called and tff^. The 

first describes the ten gunas jpTT ®tc, of charming 

ladies; the 2nd speaks of the various kinds of ornaments (of 
gold, pearl, stones ) etc, unguents, fiovrers worn by women; 
the third speaks of youth, that is the very essence of charm ; 
and the last briefly refers to the paraphernalia that sets 
off beauty to advantage. 

The*date of can be easily determined. He quotes 
from the ( composed about 1085 according to 

Buhler) and criticizes the and the 

Therefore the is later than 1100 A. 0. He was teacher 
of who was the of of Kashmir ( 1128^ 

1149 A. 0 ). ^T^’s a ft efipgxrfef was composed according to 
Buhler ( K. report p. 50 ) between 1135-1145 A. 0, There- 
fore, if the quotations from the 9 {tq 5 tJ 3 =^ffef were originally 
part of the the was composed about 1150 A. 0, 

Besides, the cites ( p. 93 ) the verse which 

occurs in the (IV. 441 ), If that verse is ^’s own 

( as is probable ) and not a mere quotation, then the was 

composed after 1150 A. 0. The ^iT52rsTTOH|?r of 
(composed in 1169—60) refers to the several times ( pp. 

321, 355 Mysore ed, ), Therefore the was composed 

sometime between 1135-1155 A. C, Vide ZDMG 62 p. 289. 

A few words must be said about the commentators. 
«f3T^5£f^s commentary, designated is a learned one and 

and is very frequently quoted and criticized by JsprrvfliJr ( pp* 325, 
337, 352, 380, 387, 414, 418 ). Among the authors and works 
quoted by him are ( P- 71 ), 

(PP» SS, 97, 171), 

( 115, 205 ), EfiTszrsr^ (pp. 3, 10, 26, 55, 142, 160), 

(p, 102), (p. 64), ( p. 47), 

(pp. 121, 195 ), <63, 102, 77), (p* 

( p. 113 ), ( p. 150). He frequently discusses 

readings (pp. 21, 37, 49, 126, 172 etc.). He criticizes also' 
(pp, 70, 109). He refers to previous commentators of the 
as ( pp. 4, 6 ). He wrote another work called 
at the end of which he g^ves his pedigree at great length ( vick 
Buhler^s Kashmir report p. 68 and OXLVIII-OXIiX ). Htsr 
ipEWfe-grand-fatheris brother vras a minister of king, 

(v llOl-sim A. 0. ) and his father "pfpc "^as a minMter 
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or (1203-1226 A. 0.). ^«r’s younger brother wrote 
the cantos published in KM series ). 

Therefore he flourished in the first quarter of the 13th 
century. This is corroborated by the fact that he mention# 
which speaks of the exploits of the great Ohohan 
prince (captured in 1193 A. 0.). The com, of ia 

not so learned and so copious as that of !5fq7:«r» It was composed 
at the court of of in (Malabar). This king 

is said to have been born in 1265 A. 0. The corn.' quotes 
verses in honour of ( pp. 12, 13, 19 &o ), discusses various 
readings ( p. 67 ) and complains of the loss of illustrations 
from work ( p. 127 ) and refers to the explanations of 
other conmentators of the ( pp. 55, 96, 145, 209 ). A 
third commentary called composed by quoted 

*>y la his ^ ( pp. 31, 221 ), in the xmm ( pp. 

64, 319, 377, 387 &o. ) and in ( Pp. 7, 74 ). That 

commentary contained verses summarising the distinc- 
tions between figures ( e. g. between ^;;q^ and 

26 The This work with the com- 
mentary of has been published in the KM series. 

The work is not an elaborate treatise. It is divided into 
five which contain 260 verses. Most of the verses are 

in the Anushtubh metre, a few, particularly at the end of 
each being composed in other metres. There is a 

single passage in prose (111,14). The first defines 

gives 51#^ as the source of and defines 
and enfZTOj speaks of the favourable circumstances for the 
out-turn of poetry and the conventions to be observed 
by poets. The second qfto says that Mvi/a may be 
composed in four languages and 

divides into metrical ( ) and non-metrioal, into 
xpgr, and gr«r and then defines and illustrates eight doshas 
of pada and of udkya and the doshas of artha. The third 
defines and illustrates the ten gunas. The fourth treats of 
four alwnkdras of s^dbda viz and and 

their varieties and 35 alankaras of sense and the two styles 

and The fifth qf^o is concerned with the treat* 

meat of nine rasas^ the different kinds of and 

and kixnired topics. * 

The author was a Jama. His name occurs as 
^ In Prakrit ) and he seems to have been the son of and a 
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minister. On the verse ^ > 

3nf% gfr p. 60 ), the com. 

remarks 51-5?^ 

ifraUT Wi^mi ^11 til® examples cited in the 

work appear to be the author’s own. A few examples are in 
Prakrit. He cites ( as pointed out by Ool. Jacob, JRAS 1897 
p. 309 ) six verses which occur in the the 

author of which is a ^prvi<r. On the verse I 

1 )» 
remarks ?I#R^blft9nRn- 

But this verse is not found in the 
printed It appears that the same was 

the author of both works. In the verses cited as illustrations 
king ( W rg ^ ) of Anhilvadj son of figures very 

frequently. For example, VX°T ^ U 

^ crfi^: \ ^ ng ^ 

UT II’ ( IV. 76 ) ; 

5mi^?5T ( IV*. 45 ) ; eimi^ s ^ TTg^ 

1 IP ( IV* )• 

Tide also IV. 81, 86, the former of which ( err: 
gfg=qjr: ) shows that the Anhilvad 

Chalukyas had the figure of a cock on their banner. 
reigned from 1093 A. 0. to 1143 A. 0. Vide I, A. vol. 6 p. 180 
( at p. 213 for pedigree of the of Anhilwad ) and E, I. 

I. p. 293 for the Vadnagar The editors of the KM. 

series show from the of snRfT^ that 

living in sainvat 1179 and 1213 ( i. e. 1123 and 1156 A. 0. ). 
Therefore flourished in the first half of the 12th century. 


27 The of This work, together 

with the author’s own commentary, has been published in the 
KM series. The work is divided as usual into three parts, 
Mutras (in prose), explanation and examples. It appears 
that the mtras constitute the 1% explain- 

Ing the eUtrae is styled and the commentary, 

which in some places is extremely meagre and explains the 
and adds some examples, is styled as the intro- 
ductory verse shows ^ ^£P=^f^ I 

II ). The ^ work is divided into e^ht 
«l«zn^s. The first deals with the purposes of ^ys^y, the htetu 
(cause) of kavya (viz. sr^Rf), the aids to syf^^TT, viz/ ^sgqf^, 
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gTVZfpg** definition of ^szf* tlie nature of and meanings 
of g? 52 rT^, ^ft ^5 The second chapter deals 

-with rasas, sthdyihhavas, The third 

treats of doskas of word, sentence, artha and rasas. The 
fourth is concerned with gzsnas which are three TfTg^, 
and and the letters that help on these. The fifth speaks 
of six figures of s'ahda, ergsriH, 

The 6th discourses upon 29 figures of sense. He includes 
under so defines as to include in it, 

defines a figure tR:rf ^ which contains the and ( of 

omits all those figures that have a touch of rasa, bhava <fec. 
in them ( viz. passes over eRr^, 

( as varieties of ^qirr ), includes under the 

figures ( nf others ). He uses the 

names and for and sT5T;5gar3#6fT. On pp. 

292-294 he explains why he does not define some of the above 
figures. The 7th chap, treats of the characteristics and kinds 
of and The 8th gives the divisions of into 

and 5To2r their subdivisions and their characteristics. 


The is a mere compilation and exhibits hardly 

any originality. It borrows wholesale from the 

the the the For ex- 
ample, compare pp. 8-10 of with p. 56, pp, 

11-16 of with pp. 42‘-44 of the 

pp, 122-123 of |;;{o with pp. 42-44 of the He 

expressly states that he bases his views upon those of 


(?• 66 of i^)} 
(p- 316 of The one 


merit of his work is that in the and the commentary 
he cites about 1500 examples from various authors^ 


however exercised very little influence over later rhetoriciimis 


and is scarcely ever quoted (except in the PP* 75, 

224, 233, 269, 279, 299 ), He wrote the after his 

.great grammatical work ( ), Among 

the authors and works ( too numerous to be set out at length ) 
referred to by him the following deserve to be i\f)ted;~ 


»Fue, wgiTsr, iiijjmdii', 

( P- 316 ), of fftsffh?, ?ccq^01. 
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is the brightest star in the galaxy of Jain writers. 
He was a voluminous writer and wrote on numerous branches 
of study. He was born in 1088 A. 0. at Dhandhuka and 
died in 1172 A. C, He wrote his great grammar at the 
request of the ( 1093-1143 A. 0, ) and 

( 1143-1172 ), the successor of “was his pupil* 

From the fact that he names and wrote the 
after the i^ appears that he composed the 

after 1150 A. 0. Materials for Ijr^’s life are supplied by the 
thej^^j^^qf of til® 

of rrvrr^, the of ( written in 1184 A* 0. ) 

and other Jain works and epigraphic records. Dr. Buhler 
wrote a monograph ( in German ) on in which he 

brings together all available data. 


28 The of This has been printed several 

times in India. Jivananda's edition has been used for the 
purposes of this note. The is an elementary treatise 

on Poetics written in the Anushtubh metre. The author 
gives his own examples as do and The work is 

divided into ten and contains about 350 verses. The 
style is lucid and easy, the language is flowing and sonorous, 
and the work is admirably adapted to the needs of beginners. 
The contents are: — I. the definition of the hetu of 
( viz. 5rl%¥rr aided by ^ and )> the threefold division of 

words into S'lid II doshas of etc. i 

III. some devices which poets adopt to heighten the charm 
of their works, such as ( exemplified in ^ 

gunas-, Y figures of argjTO ( 
f?2Tg»,^r3:tg«> ), ^ and one hundred figures 

of sense; in the midst of the 5th at the beginning of 

spqf^^s there is a fresh Y1 rasm^ bhdms^ the three r'Uis 
551^ and and the five ff%s sft^, xmh 

qprsj ); VII and divisions of (as in the ); 

Vin the divisions of ^ ^ 


The author was also styled ( shower of nectar ) as 

the work itself shows ^ (I* % 

^ ^ 

(1. 16), The on the by expressly 


says, (Madras Govt, Mss. cat, 1918 

p. 8663 No. 12877 ). was the son of and ,g§W 
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fete author of the drama was also the son 

of and 5Rl^o I* 14: and 16 ), From the 

it appears that he was a great logician also ( ^ 

II I* IS )• different 

from the that was the author of the as the 

latter was the son of and and was an inhabitant 

of fe ^Ryif in the Birbhum district of Bengal ( while 

seems not to have been a native of Bengal ). The 
author of the is probably to be identified with 

named author of the i T fw r r ^ t q? ( a work on logic )• 


The date of the cannot be ifixed with certainty. The 

mentions no author by name. But in the verse 
T- i ^ ^r^gwiHrr^ ii ( i. 8 ), 
there is clearly a reference to the 

S’!! 3>rft). saw- above ( p. CVII ) that 

the was the first to define the two figures 

and The defines both these figures and almost 

in the same words as the 

SPT^ <#. p‘l33, 

82 ). The expressly says that it considered 

the views of ancient and modern alanJcarikas 

Infirm: I JTT^lT^riTf ^ ip 173, 

This shows that the author is one of the later writers on 
oHanMra* The number of defined (viz* 100 ) is in 

favour of a late date, defines only about 60 figures of 

sense, the about 76. Hence the is much later 

than the eT^« and cannot be much earlier than about 1200 

As 0. A verse of the sRf§RT^ ( <fec. I. 37 ) is quoted 
in the ( under lY. 3. ). A few verses of the 

are quoted in the ( dated 1363 A. 0, ) viz Hos 164 

(51^0 1, 9 ), 3620 (L 33 ), 3657 (11.22), 3626 (7.’69), 
3631 ( 7. 60 ). Therefore ;spql:q must have flourished before 
about 1300 A. C. So the is to be placed between 1200 

and 1300 A, 0. The of ( P* 17 ) speaks of 

a poet sjfq^cjq f&s^r who vanquished by his logical subtlety the 
pandiU at the court of the king of This probably refers 

to the author of the The has a verse at 
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the end 

n’. %RP? explains that is the original 

•^ork on which the is based. But this is wrong, 

is the name of a com. on the by patronized 

by a Bundella prince {vide Madras Goyt. Mss, cat. 1918, 

p, 8655 ITo 12878). This wrote a commentary on the 

in 1577 A, C. 

29 The and the of vng^. The first 

has been published by the Yenkates'vara Press, Bombay and 
by P. Regnaud (Paris 1184 ) and the second with two com- 
mentaries in the Benares Sanskrit series. The 
is divided into eight gr^s; I, definition of subdivisions 
thereof, II definition and divisions of III. 

^ 13 ^ ( such as ); IT the eight (^^etc.); 

T VI rasas and detailed treatment of 

Til fy^ and other rasas; Till ^.nd ffe**. 

The is a somewhat smaller treatise than the 

( though their topics are different ) and deals with Tfri^lros 
and their varieties ( about two-thirds of the work is occupied 
with this topic ), the of the ( in ) 

and their varieties, the friends of the irurqy ( viz. fe, 

and ), the eight ^ yf ^ g^ gzmas ( etc ), two varieties 
of and the ten stages of In both works all the 

examples ( except in a few oases where he indicates to the 
contrary ) are the author’s own, as he says ‘eyqJTTf 

\ u’ Tin. 29 ) 

and^ Srtryr #^n35TT (laslJ verse of 

). In the he quotes very frequently and 

a few verses of his father. He seems to have the ^^ y ^ q q ; also in 
mind, though he does not name it. In both works he quotes 
from the T and 

^ in ?:^ryy^ p. 183 ), In both works he refers to ancient 
writings in general (in the words or and 

^ l =e( T q l '« ). In the he mentions by name the 

( P» 20 ) and the ( p. 68 ). He composed the 

^C^yyy^ before the ( P« 130 ). He quotes the verse 

as 

( in ^ 3^0 p. 177 ). This is similar to a verse in the 
«3[o (p,*146) and 5qt% f^t qy(p. 31). 

In the ^c^yyy^ ho tells us that his father was 
his country was on the banks of the Ganges ‘?yi^ ^ 
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ST'S" S^Eltc^^<!iRi4ffRtrr I’ 

(last verse). Some mss. read which would not agree 

with the word ‘g^...ferf’. In Burnell’s Tanjore cat. 
is distinctly styled As was a he may very 

likely be the brother of whose son 

composed the and weighed himself against gold in 

1315 A. 0. This agrees well with the date of arrived 

at in other ways. As he mentions the and 

^ftqST and had the before him, he is later than the 

11th century. A commentary on the by arlqi^ was com- 
posed in 1437 A. 0. Therefore flourished probably 

towards the end of the 13th and the beginning of the 14th 
century. 

30 The of ^??rr9R. This work with tho commen- 
tary. of E%JTI*r, has been edited by Mr. Triyedi in the BS 

series. The work contains three parts, the kwnhas, the 
vrita and the examples. The peculiarity of this work is that 
all the examples are composed by himself and contain 

panegyrices of his patron, king of or Orissa. Ha 
hims elf says I 

In. this respect it resembles the 
the and the 

The work is divided into eight tho subjects of ^vhich 

are;-I the hetu of (sriw, ^[S^STT^ftr^ aad srvqtH), 
definition of discussion of the views of and 

others ; IL word is and sq*^^ and discussion 

of the three powers erfJpin', ^55^^ and III, subdivisions 

of 5 IV. treatment of 5 V. gunas (three) and 

VI. doshas; YII alaiikaras of s'abda ; VIII alwaUrm of 
sense. In the first t%?rrwi is a thorough-going follower 
of the His work is based on the and the 

^he treatment of alanharch^ he prefers the 
to the ©* g- he defines the figures trftW, 

and almost in the same words as the which 

do not occur in the at all. Among others he names 

the follo^g ^rsJ(5r^^, tpi, JlfeinT?, 

WPR, and quotes from the g;^, 

He wrote another work on Erotics. 

Mr.^ Trivedi ( in his Introduction ) collects all the data 
for arriving at the age in which flourished and comes 

to the conclusion ( p, XXIII ) that he was patronised either 
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by ( 1282-1307 ) or ( 1307-1327 A. 0. ). 

The of (trf^qt«5 ( about 1350 A. 0. ) refers to the 

sairronf^i^ 

^T5Jr«Rt%€t% I ( p. 306 

of Trivandrum ed. )• 


The is a model commentary. It is from the pen of 
the famous commentator of the maMkdvyas, Tr%o flourished 
probably in the 16th century, 

31 The of -f^OT^rPT. An excellent edition 

of this work, with the commentary called by 

son of has been brought out by Mr. Trivedi in the 

B. S. series, This work is very popular in Southern India. 
The work contains three parts, MnJcd$, 'oHtti and illustrations. 
All the examples are composed in honour of the king 

of Telangana, 5r?lTTO[^ ( also called or ^ ), whose capital 
was ( Orangal or Warangal ) g ^T R lf ^ 

\ II’ !• lii this respect 

it resembles the The work has 9 jr^ois on ^iF^Tj 

5 ^, R, ft-srr^fR* Among others 

the following are named :*- 3 F 5 f;TO^, 

2[Wr^, qi^iWRUT, W, Wl^9 

In the third "^hile illustrating the requirements of a 

jTXsqi, he exhibits a model drama called sr^rTT^qiqqfpJT ( p. 139 ). 
He follows in general the but prefers the 

to in the matter of figures. He defines the figures 

which are passed over by and 
his definition of p. 4:66 ) is 

almost the same as that of the g^o ), 

was the son of and 335 ^ or ^ho was the daughter 

of ^ 5 [T 3 ^* This was known as ^ and ruled at 

after her father ^xqqi^. is said to have routed of 

the family ( i. e. of 1271-1309 A. 0. ). Brom 

this fact and the information supplied by epigraphic records, 
it follows that ruled in the last quarter of the 13th 

and the first quarter of the 14th century and was captured in 
1323 A. 0. by Mahammad Taghlakh’s armies. Therefore the 
was composed in the first quarter of the 14th 

century. 

The of g f'q[R!< 3 T Pn ^. is a good commentary, though 

inferior to the of He quotes a host of writers, 
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among whom the following deserve to be noted 

»ihT55, (author of^sRSigTO- 

)> iH|d«|iJ(5T5r, 'isa'HiR'bij 'ir<'*l«{l, »IFTg, 

»iRW5r, TTR^si^r, 

5rR5CRR«r> fepjjtr^i fHtKKWI, 
?rTfe«!R%, Itt^- Another com. 
is incomplete and refers to ^CfTRCi, 

32 The of ^rnrz. This work has been publi- 

shed in the KM series together with the commentary e r^ ^ TC* 
composed by the author himself. The work is divided into 
five ST^^n^s. The main part is in the form of siUras in 
prose and the explanation and all illustrations occur in the 
commentary. The first si^-^rFr dwells upon the Sfsft^s of ^fo?r, 
the hetu of havya (viz, srf^ aided by and s?«rm) and the 

definitions of these* conventions of poets; defintion of hmya and 
its divisions and definitions of 

( the ten ^?^^s ). The second chapter deals 
with the 16 doshas of t|c[ and fourteen of 14 doshas of sense, 

speaks of the ten guv^as according to Dap^in and Vamana, 
but gives as its opinion that the guT^as are really three, 
and srtr;; and mentions the riiia, 
and The third chap, defines 63 cdanharas of sense, 

of which the following deserve mention as being somewhat 
rare ^ and sir^:. * The 

fourth chap« treats of six alanhdras of dabda %v, syg- 
JIW, and their varieties. The fifth 

chap, dilates upon the nine rasas, the fi^fTRS, erg-^RS, szjfirRT* 
the varieties of rfr^ and •Tifen*, tfi® stages of 
love and the doshas of rasas. The author was a Jain. He 

mentions the country of ( Mewad ) and the towns 

of and wT^teqjg;^. He was the son of and is 

to be distinguished from the who was the author of 
as he himself mentions the latter P^crr4{^^( 

sr%r ssr i ^ 3 

P* )• commentary ( pp. 3-5 ) he gives long 

lists of countries, rivers, plants and products peculiar to 
each. He seems to have written a named 

( p. 15 ) and a work on metrics styled ( p.,.2P ). A 

verse ( on p, 58 ) addressed to ( i. e. probably the author 
himself ) is quoted in the com. and another in which 
is addressed occurs on p, 32 (ttr^ 
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^ II ). Among the authors and works 

quoted by him are p. 15 ), 

^ ( p. 29 ), ( P* 20 ), ( p. 19 ), 

( P- 1^ )> ( P* 67 ), ¥ftiT5RT52r ( in SOT^T P* 15 ), 

p* IB ), ( =^p. 19 ), 

1^6g%34^, ^ ( a poetess p. 20 ), 33^1^55^ ( p. 61 and 63 the 
verses and aiTsrfefVf ). There is no originality in 

the work. He largely borrows from the oi 

the and other works. 

A ms. of the ( Eggeling’s cat. No. 1157 ) is 

dated 1515 ( 1458-59 A, C. ). He mentions the ^ o -gfsr g R R T 
and Therefore he is later than 1150 A. C. So he 

probably flourished in the 14bh century, 

33 The Beyond a few scraps of 

information gathered from his own works, we know very little 
about the personal history of Vis'vanatha. He came of a 
Brahmana family that had distinguished itself by learning. 
His great-great-grand-father was Narayana, who appears to 
have been a learned man and to have written a work on 
Ehetorio. * His father was Ohandras'ekhara, who was a poet 
and scholar. His verses are often quoted by Vis'vanatha 
(p. 11, 15, 36, 38 &c. of appendix E). Vis'vanatha mentions 
by name two works of his fathar, viz. the Pushpa-mSla ( on 
VI. 25 ) and Bhasharnava which dealt with the characteristics 
of Sanskrit, S'auraseni, Maharashtri and other Prakrit dialects. 
As Vis'vanatha explains certain Sanskrit expressions by 
TTriya equivalents in his commentary on the Kavyaprakas'a, 
he appears to have been an inhabitant of Orissa, t The 


I’ S. D. III. 2-3 ; but in his KavyapEakas'adarpaiaa, , 
Vis'vanatha says that Narayana was his grandfather 



Intro, to K. P. p, 25 ( Va. )• 
Two explanations are possible; I Narayapa was really the 
.great-great-grand-father and is referred to as the grand-father 
for the sake of brevity ; 11 The two Narayapas were distinct, 
one being the grand-son of the other. In Indiii, a grandson 
often bears the name of his grand-father« 

t See Vamanaoharya’s Introduclion to K. P. p. 26 
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father of YisVanabha and YisVanatha himself appear to have 
held some important office at the court of a king, probably of 
Kalinga. Both of them are styled Sandhivigrahika-Mahapatra. 
Yis'vanatha was a Yaishnava as is made clear by the colophon * 
at the end of the first Parichchheda and the last verse of 
the Sahityadarpana. t He was a poet and quotes his own 
verses in Sanskrit and Prakrit at every step, when illustrating 
the canons of Rhetoric. He composed a number of works, 
besides the Sahityadarpana, of which the following are men- 
tioned in the latter : — I. a mahdkd'oya in Sanskrit, called 
Raghava-vilasa ( under III. 222-225 ) ; II. KuvalayasVacha- 
rita, a hdvya in Prakrit ( III. 148 ) ; III. Prabhavati, a Natika 
{ III 58); lY Chandra-kala, another Natika (III. 96); Y 
Pras'astiratnavalT, a Karambhaka in sixteen languages ( YI, 
337 ). After composing the Sahityadarpana, he wrote two 
other works, a hdvya called Narasimha-vijaya and a comme- 
ntary on the Kavyaprakas'a called Kavyaprakas'a-darpapa ( see 
Intro, to K. P, p, 25, Ya. ). Chandidasa, who wrote a com- 
mentary on the Kavyaprakas'a, was the younger brother of 
Yis'vanatha’s grand-father. J 

The question of Yis'vanatha’s date does not present much 
difficulty. There are certain data, which, fortunately for us, 
fix within very narrow limits his chronological position. 

A ms. of the Sahityadarpana deposited at Jammu § is 
dated in the Yikrama year 1440, e, approximately 1384 A. C. 
Prom this it may be safely concluded that the Sahityadarpana 
was composed at some time earlier than 1384 A. 0. Yis'va- 
natha quotes a verse which speaks of a Mahomedan king 
named Allauddin. $ We saw above that Yis'vanatha came 
from Orissa. The king referred to in the verse is certainly 


* etc.’ 

rT> p, 1. 


Note the words 



X 



YII. 31. 


3 




§ See Dr. Stein’s Catalogue of mss. at Jammu under the 
heading Alankaras'astra p. 64. • 

^ ^ II IV. 14, Appendix E, p. 65. 
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Sultan * Allauddin Khil3i, whose favourite general Malik 
Kafur invaded the Deccan, seized Warangal and carried his 
victorious arms as far as Cape Comorin. Allauddin, it is 
said, was poisoned in 1316 A. C. Supposing that the verse in 
which Allauddin is mentioned by name was written in his 
life-time, the Sahityadarpana cannot be said to have been 
composed at a date earlier than 1300 A. C. From these two 
circumstances it follows that the Sahityadarpana was com- 
posed at some time between 1300 A. C. and 1384 A. C. 

There is a good deal of evidence, both internal and ex- 
ternal, that confirms this conclusion. 

I The internal evidence is as follows: — ( a ) VisVanatha 
quotes a verse from the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva. f 
Tradition makes Jayadeva, along with Govardhana, S'arana, 
Umapati and Kaviraja, a protege of Lakshmana-sena whose 
inscription at Gaya is dated in Samvat 1173 or 1116 A. C. $. 
Jayadeva himself mentions Govardhana etc, as his con- 
temporaries. § We may say that Jayadeva flourished in the 
first half of the 12th century. 

(b) quotes a verse (cfj^ etc. under IV, 3 ) 

from the ( I. 37 ) of who flourished between 

1200 and 1300 A. C. We have pointed out in the notes 
that VisVanatha often quotes $ verbatim from the Alanka- 
rasarvasva of Buyyaka and in some places even criticizes 
it % We know that Buyyaka was the teacher s of Mankha, 


* The word Sultan, it should be noted, occurs under the 
Sanskritizod form in the 

grq l’ p, 30 of our text (under 

t ®tc, p. 29 of our text ( under ). 

This verse is ascribed to Jayadeva in the Subhashitavali also. 

{ See Buhler’s Kashmir report p. 64, 

II 4th verse of the Gitagovinda. 

$ See e. g. pp, 41, 42, 60, of the text and the notes thereom. 
f See pp. 147, 162, 163^54, 159-60. 
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author of S'rikanthacharita, In the 25th sarga of the S'rl* 
kanthacharita Mahkha tells us that he showed his work to 
an assembly of learned men in the house of his elder brother 
Alahkara,* who was ministerf of King J ayasiniha of Kashmir 
(1129-1150 A. C). The S'rikanthaoharita was composed about 
1140 A. C. Euyyaka wrote his work later than 1150 A, 0. 
at an advanced age. A good deal of time must have elapsed 
before Buyyaka’s work attained such popularity as to be 
the guide of a writer from Orissa. 

( c ) VisVanatba quotes some verses from the IS’aishadhiya- 
charita of S'riharsha. J The date of S'rlharsha has been 
for a long time a subject of discussion among scholars. S'ri- 
harsha tell us that he was patronized by a king of Kto- 
yakubja. § Eajas'ekhara in his Prabandhakosha written in 
Sam vat 1405 informs us that S'riharsha was the son of Hira, 
who was a minister of Jayantachandra of Kas'i. It is probable 
that this Jayantachandra is the same as the Jayachandra 
that was a king of Kanauj. One of the earliest inscriptions of 
Jayachandra is dated in Sam vat 1228« $ Buhler referred the 
composition of the Naishaohlya to some date between 1167 
A. 0. and 1174 A. C. Gadadhara, a commentator of the 
Kaishadhiya, makes S'riharsha a protege of Govindachandra 
of Yara^iasi Mahkha informs us that a king of Kanyakubja^ 
named Govindaohandraj sent an ambassador to Jayaskhha, 


HTOT 

SR’ •• XXY. 15. must have been another name 

Iq the third sarga Mahkha tells ns that 
he was the last of four brothers, the other three being, 
^^5 W ( verses 45, 53, 66 ), 




I XXV. 61. 


t ( P> 38 ), srF!rTi% «to. ( p. 36 ) whioh ar# 

respectively IX. 123 and HI. 116. 


the ^aishadhiya. 


n R sf: etc., last verse oE 


$ J. B. B. E. A. S. vol. X, p. 31 fiE. 


^ See Prof. S. B. Bhandarkar’s Report on his second tour 
for 1904-5 pp. 43, 87. 
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king of Kashmir, * It is not unlikely that this is the same 
as the king mentioned by Gadadhara, Varanasi and Kanyakubja 
may have both been the capitals of the king, or the king may 
have conquered Varanasi after coming to the throne of 
Kanauj. There is another line of reasoning which leads us 
approximately to the same date as the above. S'riharsha 
wrote the Khandana-Khapdakhadya, f in which he ridicules 
Udayana by twisting a verse of the latter, % 3^51 wrote his 

in S'ake 906 i. e. 984-5 A. 0. 

I 11-’ 

(d) Chandidasa, a commentator of the Kavyaprakas'a, 

was the younger brother of Vis'vanatha’s grand-father. It 
has been shown { p. CVI ) that the was composed 

between 1050 and 1150 A. C. Chandidasa is not one of the 
oldest commentators of the Kavyaprakas'a and Vis'vanatha is 
removed by two generations from him. 

(e) Vis'vanatha quotes the words of a writer called Dharma- 
datta, § who was a contemporary of Karayana, the grand- 
father ( great-great-grandfather? ) of Vis'vanatha and was 
vanquished by him at the court of king Narasimha of Kalinga* 
Whether Narayana was the grandfather or great-great-grand- 
father of Vis'vanatha would not make much difference. Many 
kings of Kalihga bore the name Karasimha. Besides there is a 
good deal of confusion about the dates of their accession. $ 

ttifWTg i gs ri g r n XXV. 102. 

t ‘to: 

at the end of the sixth aarga of the iSTai, 

I See Preface to Kyayakusumaftjali, p. 15. ITdayana’s 
verse is 

W 3rd 7th verse p. 381 of on which 

-S'rlharsha retorts ^ 

fttt wK T W- 

III. 2^3. 

,1 4., 4 See Dr. Bhandarkar’ii Note cm the kings of !&aiiga in 
tthe Introduction to Mx. Trivedi’s edition d tiht^ £E3^iW«®6fc 
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As a ms. of the Sahityadarpana is dated in 1384 A. 0* 
ITarasimha IV is not certainly the king at whose court 
Narayana lived, because Narasimha IV came to the throne at 
some time between 1373 A, D. and 1411 A. D. Narasimha III 
also is out of question, as the date of his accession is some- 
where between 1328 A. C. and 1361 A. 0. It is likely that 
Narasimha II was the king referred to. The date of his ac- 
cession falls between 1270 A. 0. and 1303 A. C.; he is also styled 
Kavipriya etc. in his inscriptions, which makes it probable 
that he patronized many learned men. If Narayana was really 
the great-great-grand-father of Yis'vanatha, then the king may 
have been Narasimha I, the date of whose accession is some- 
where near 1253 A. 0. 


II. The external evidence is as follows : — (f ) The Sahi- 
tyadarpana is twice mentioned by name in the Batnapana * of 
Kumarasvamin, a commentary on the Prataparudriya. 
Kumars svamin is the son of the famous commentator Malli- 
n&tha, who is believed by all competent authorities to have 
flourished in the 15th century, f 

(h) Govinda Thakkura in his Kavyaprakas'apradlpa quotes 
the criticisms of VisVanatha on Mammata’s definition of 
Jcavya and YisVanatha’s definition of havya without actually 
naming him. } Govinda is earlier than 1600 A. B., as he is 
mentioned by Kamalakarabhatta, who wrote a commentary 
on the Kavyaprakas'a and finished the JSTirnayasindhu in 
1612 A. D. § 


* See pp. 245, 248 of the The quotations 

are the definitions of the and which occur 

in the S. D. ( III. 146-47 and 150 ). 

t See Br. Bhandarkar’s Preface to the Malatimadhava 
and Mr. Trivedi’s Introduction ( pp. XXIV-XXV ) to the 
Bha^tikavya. 


J 

1 p- 13 ( Nir. ) 
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From the foregoing, we see that YisVanatha refers to a 
number of writers who flourished in the 12th century A. C* 
and is in his turn referred to by writers belonging to the 15th 
and 16th centuries. The date, above assigned to Yis'vanatha, 
viz. the 14th century A. 0., is thus confirmed by unimpeachable 
and independent testimony. 

In the first parL after the customary maugdla^ the author 
speaks of the fruits of poetry, discusses the definition of 
hmya proposed by different writers and at last gives his own 
definition and illustrates it. In the second imri, after defining 
a sentence and a word, the author deals at great length with 
the three powers of a word. In the third a full dis- 
<3[uisition on hhavas and other cognate topics is given* 
The fourth pari, exhaustively deals with the two divisions of 
Jkdvyay viz. toffilr and and their subdivisions. In 

the fifth, the author establishes the existence of the YyanjaTid- 
vritti and refutes the arguments of those who deny its 
existence. In the sixth, a full and complete treatment of the 
science of dramaturgy is given. The 7th deals with the do3ha» 
of kdvya. The 8th speaks of the three guTi^as of Mvya and 
shows that the gux^B spoken of by others are either included 
in the three mentioned by Yis'vanatha or are no guifi^as at alL 
In the 9th, the author dilates upon the styles of composition* 
which are four and 10th* 

hoth and are dealt with. 

In the galaxy of Sanskrit rhetoricians Vis'vnatha is a 
^tar of the second magnitude only. Beside the brilliance of 
Anandavardhana, Mammate and Jagannatha his light appears 
dim. Still the work of Yis'vanatha has some merits of its own* 
Its greatest merit is that it presents in the compass of a 
single work, a full and complete treatment of the science 
of rhetoric in all its branches. Most Sanskrit writers on 
Sahitya, such as Bandin *, Mammata and Jagannatha leave 
out the treatment of dramaturgy. The how- 

ever, contains a thorough disquisition on the technicalitiea 
of the dramatic art and forms, together with the Natya- 

e'astra of Bharata - and the Balarupa of a- triumvi- 

^ — ' — .. — .. — , ,, — 

*Dari4m says ‘gtsirfSi >’ K. ©. 

L 31} BbSmalia says 

»n%«Rt^?Erer firerc-’ ii’ i* 24. ■ 
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rate ia the domain of the Sanskrit drama. Another merit 
of the work is that it is written in a simple and 
flowing style. The reader is often hampered in going over 
the Kavyaprakas'a of Mammata by the author’s studied eflorts 
at brevity. Jagannatha frightens the student by his flowery 
language, his subtle reasoning and his scathing criticisms 
of his predecessors. Vis'vnatha, although he displays here 
and there a love for hair-splitting, is generally clear in 
expression. He is, however, more or less a compiler and 
not an original writer. In the notes, we have pointed out 
in detail to what extent he borrows from the bts?, 
Sometimes his judgment seems to forsake him and he 
follows slavishly the Sarvasva. f He does not appear to 
have bestowed much time and pains upon the selection of 
examples. Out of about 250 quotations occurring in 

I, II and X he borrows no less than 85 from the 
BhvaQyaloka, the Kavyaprakas'a or the Sarvasva and quotes 
about 20 verses of his own. He is not happy in the 
innovations that he introduces J and is sometimes wrong in 
what he says. § In spite of these blemishes, his work forma 
an easy and suitable introduction to Sanskrit sahitya. 

To judge from the number of commentaries, Vi'svanatha’s 
work seems not to have enjoyed much popularity except per- 
haps in Bengal. From the various reports on the search for 
mss. it appears that there exist four commentaries. $ That of 
Bamaoharai^ was the only one available to me. The comment- 
ary though useful in its own way, is not so learned or helpful 
as the Pradipa or the Hddyota. It seldom gives the sources 
of the verses quoted in illustration or explanations of 
them. It very rarely compares the author^s definitions with 
those of other writers. It commits gross mistakes in certain 
oases. ^ 

216, 209, 310 Otc. " 

t Vide e. g. the treatment of qfttro, and 

} For example, (p -138-141 ) and ( p. 230-231 ). 
§ Vide remarks on >pp. 100, 125, 213, 243 
$ Viz. that of ^ nas. of \^hieh is dated in 1628 

A. 0; that of written in 1700 A. 0. and ^t of 

^ and the jprr of ubftifW. 
f Vide notes on 
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34 Tlie of This work has been 

published in the KM series. The work is divided into 
three parts, ch i R ' ^ fSi fftl and examples. The author himself 
tells us that the are the work of 

( P- 2 ); 

‘s^t^*rT8EwraKrPi I n’ 

{ p. 83 ). Whether is the name of an author or 

■whether the ^iR^s were composed by some Buddhist writer 
and were subsequently ascribed to ( a name of 

gj;) cannot be determined. The work very largely draws 
upon the eRtSTI^* the the 

215 !^ and quotes jftqK (an otherwise unknown author on 
Sankara ) very frequently. The work is divided into 8 
and 22 ( rays ) the subjects of which are: — 1, definition 

of qnair as and its hetm, si^vtT etc.; 2, three ^gfs 

and JTPrft), and pj with their varieties; 

3, the three functions of a word viz. 55^T and sqsRT; 

4, eight doahas of iR; 5, twelve doahas of 6, eight doahas 
of 7, the five gwyta of 

and unrki 8. *onr gui^aa of sense S^SP^, h^iWRh 

aad 9, in some cases the above doshas become 

or are not faults* 10, eight of 

Jiru, 5r^t=5K and qipR; 11, only fourteen^flMtH»ws 

of sense and no more viz. 

(i- e. 

of zp?iz ), and ^^nqprr are enumerated and ten varieties 

of gqirr are illustrated; 12, subdivisions of 13, other figures 
defined and illustrated; the gtrffRS of a damsel and of her 
oomplexipn, hair, forehead, eyebrows etc.; 14, how poets should 
describe the physical characteristics of the heroes of their 
works; 16, words that convey conventions of poets; 

16, the topics to be described such as king, queen, country, 
town, city, river etc. and the peculiar oharaoteristios of 
each that should bo dwelt upon; 17, the colours of various 
objects in nature; 18, words that convey numerals from one 
to thousand; certain tricks of words such as sRrPRT* 

( i- «■ ’(tmRW ); l®. U*reil^®r; 20 the nine raaaa, the 
subdivdpioiis of vrw® and snftffiT, different ^s; 21 the 
^foaKaa of 22 what letters are fovourable to each roso. 

The a* appear to have been eompotoid 

•fteC' tile 12th century. He defines hS/oya as a smUtoea 
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contaiaing rasas etc ( p. 2 ) and says that rasa is the soul 
of poetry ( p. 6 ). On p. 80 refers to the 

author of the and his treatment bears close resem- 
blance to ( compare p. 27 with P« 28 ). 

The mentions among others the following works 

and authors:— ( p, 48, as following afttnof), 
(frequently quoted, pp. 17, 29, 37, 43, 49, &c ), 

( p- 24 ), ( p» 7 ), j?f|TrT ( P* 81 the verse 

which occurs in p, 145 is ascribed to 
( pp. 32, 67 ), #Tr 2 e ( frequently quoted pp. 4, 5, 23, 27, 
32, 72, 83 &c ), ( p. 41 ). The author tells us that before 

the lie composed seven works for the benefit 

of poets ( 3rd Intro, verse ). Out of these he mentions two 
works ( PP. 9, 38 ) and ( p. 72 ). The word 

( on p. 12 ) seems to be a mistake for ^jyszR|-. 

tells us in the Introduction and at the end that 
he wrote the at the instance of king son of 

This was son of a scion of the family of 

who routed a Kabila ( Afgan ) king of Delhi. According 
to Cunningham (Arch. Survey of India voL V. p. 160) 
king of Kangra succeeded in 1563 A, C. and ruled for 

about ten years. So the was composed in the latter 

half of the 16th century* 

35 The works of This versatile and pyolifio 

writer, who is credited with the authorship of over one hundred 
works, contributed three works on Poetics, In the 
which is divided into two as printed, he treats at 

length of the two functions of words, viz. eyfJtqr ( of three sorts 
and ) and ?5^oyy ( first divided into «fWt, 

each of which is again subdivided into and and their 
subdivisions ). The is an elementary treatise on 

It generally adopts the definitions and examples of 
the I sn’TO’ 

^fiRsyr II’ and he wrote the work by order of king 

‘eyg I 11^ 

In the gicRszyi^vi^ he adds his own comments and cites examples 
from other authors. To the hundred figures of the ^g[ r ^ch ', 
lie adds 24 separate ones. His third work the is a 

more solid performance. His method is to give a hariha at 
first and then discuss in prose the views of others and to 
refute them where necessary* He first of all briefly treats the 
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division of into says that as 

is generally void of charm, he will treat of 
alone. He then takes up ^r^UlT points out how twenty-two 
figures are based thereon. Unfortunately the printed edi- 
tion ( K. M. series ) breaks ofE in the midst of ( the 

figures treated of being w:% 

verse at the end says that the though mutilated, 

causes delight like the digit of the moon or like Aruna ®3ic2f^Br5i- 
5rtU55T \ ll’- The printed 

goes only so far as erqf That he 
contemplated writing on more figures follows from his words 

( ^0 p. 101 ) ; while in the 

( at end of %q) he says 

on which %€RT«r remarks ^ 

This shows that we have now a little more of it than 
could secure. 


The name of the author is written in various ways; S T c q^- 
STTxpr^o and T*or the form sftq^r, vide 

p, 218. The third Intro, verse in the gives it 

as gTc cps e y ( and the metre requires it to be so 

<9 R<i ) ^cid ( p. 120 ) has 

that form also. The metre of the verse at the end of the 
( 3Tg--^t%r2 ) requires the form to be and 

( pp. 209, 226, 249, 254, &c, ) has that form also, srcq^sjf- 
is very severely criticized by WXWX and on the devoted 
head of the he heaps the choicest abuse ( such as 
at p. 239, p. 420 ). 

As quotes the the »Rd 

the he is later than the 14th century. Dr. 

Hultzsch ( E. I. Yol. IV p. 269 ) shows that the 
mentioned in the was I of Vijayanagar, one 

of whose grants is dated 1523 S^ake ( i. e. 1601—2 A. 0. 
Therefore fiourished in the latter half of the 16th 

and the first quarter of the 17th century. 
grandson of 'w'ho was the younger brother of 

composed his in 4738 (i. e. 1637— S 

A* C.)/ This also corroborates the above date. Further the 
bitter personal remarks that snroPT makes against him and the 
rancour that he displays require that was alive 
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-during (though much older than ^nsw). It 

will be seen that literary career lies between 1620— 

1660 A. 0, 

36 The of ^snrar^r. This work together with 

the commentary called by has been edited 

in the KM series. This is a standard work on poetics, parti- 
cularly on alankdras. The stands next only to the 

8»^d the cfj|oi[i:|chi^i in the field of Poetics. Though 
a modern writer he has a wonderful command over classical 
Sanskrit. He cites his own examples, as he proudly says 
^ jpn^r sr 1 1% %s^ 

giRHf TRHTft »iwr: II’- His verses 

are composed in an easy, flowing and graceful style and 
exhibit great poetic talent. His method is first to define 
a topic, then to discuss it and elucidate it by citing his 
own examples and to comment on the views of his predecessors. 
His prose is characterised by a lucid and vigorous style and 
displays great critical acumen. He is always independent in 
his views and boldly criticizes on occasions esteemed ancient 
writers, e. g. ( for regarding the verse 5TTH«ft: as 

an examples of p. 247 ), ( pp. 5, 229, 334 

493), (pp. 251, 269, SOI, 342 &c). His criticism 

displays great sanity of judgment, maintains a high level 
of brilliant polemics and acuteness and is generally couched 
in courteous language ( except when dealing with the views of 
-^PP W®*)* justice of his criticism has to be acknowledged 

in most oases. 

The work is a very bulky one and it is impossible to 
convey even a vague idea of its contents by a mere outline. 
In the first begins by defining hdvya as 

25 r«^; examines the definition of given by others, 

asserts that ^raiihhd alone is the source of hmya^ divides 
into four varieties explains 

hhdvas and kindred topics ; speaks of the different views about 
yums being three or ten ; explains djc. 

The 2nd treats of the divisions of of 
and other determining circumstances ; discusses and 
and their varieties; and other figures of speech (TO^in all). 
The work breaks off in the midst of the figure and the 
com. of who flourished only about 50 years after 
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extends only up to that figure. It is not to be supposed that 
passed away in the midst of the task of composing the 
because from the 2nd introductory verse to his 
it appears that he wrote the latter after the 
former I ^ 

11’. la the ( P* 12 ) he says 

Butin the extant ^nfT'?^ 

there are no remarks on the figure 


Besides the and the 

about a dozen other works. For these and for the question 
of his date, the edition of the la,ce Mr. L. B. 

Vaidya and the introduction in the K. M. edition of the 
naay be consulted. The and 

two of his well-known works. He wrote a refutation of the 
Ji;^t^Trr of and styled it 


"^as a Tailanga BrShmana. He was the son of 
(or and learnt at the feet of bis own father and also 

of was the pupil of in of in 

logic, of in at Benares, of surnamed ^ in 

grammar. It appears that the title of '^^'3 conferred 

upon by Emperor Shah Jehan. He bewails over the 


death of Asaf (in 


probably the favourite Elhan 


Khanan of Shah Jehan who died in 1641 A. 0. and praises 
DarS, the son of Shah Jehan, in his Vide the verses 

( on p. 166 of ^0 ), 5 ^ 3 ( p. 457 ) for ernro 

and the verse for Shah Jehan ( p. 210 ). A 

ms. of the f%q?ftqTHT^sl^5nr is dated Samvat 1709 ( i, e. 1652-53 
A. C. ). Therefore both the ^^nd the 

were composed before 1650 and after 1641 A. 0. and they are 
the products of a mature mind. Therefore the literary 
activity of lies between 1620 and 1660 A. C. 


is a very learned writer and wrote commentaries on 
numerotis S'astras. He is removed by about two generations 
from following pedigree will show, and flourished 

in the first quarter of the 18th century. 
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I ^ 

( son ) sfrcppil ( son ) 

^1 

I I I . 

son (pupil) ¥f^^^(pupil) 

5^9^. ;;f?r5rTsr(son) (son) 

( pupil ) 

For the family of Benares vide I. A. for 1912 
p. 245 f£. 

is the last great writer on the Alafika.ras'astra. 
Therefore it is proper to bring this part of the subject to a 
dose at this stage. 



Part II. 


The origin and growth of the Alafiklras'astra 

1 Early poetic efforts. It is extremely difficult to give 

an accurate definition of poetry and try to distinguish it 
from other forms of literature. But true poetry ( leaving 
aside the question whether a work clothed in prose is poetry 
or not ) is distinguished at least by three things, viz. by a 
certain peculiar diction, by its subject matter and by the 
spirit in which it approaches the handling of its themes. 
Judged from this stand-point, the most ancient monument of 
the Indo- Aryan languages, viz the Eigveda, contains, though 
it is mainly a religious book of fervent prayers, a great deal 
of true poetry. Many of the hymns, particulary those add- 
ressed to TJshas, exhibit fine specimens of poetry. For 
example, vide the following: ^ 

’THRw; 1 'RJf 3^ gsfRn 3^ n 

124. 7. This verse contains four the last two o£ 

which may occur in the poetry of any country. In 

otjit 

II’ ( SR. I. 164. 20 ) there is a fine idea, which would 
be regarded as the figure by Sanskrit alanharikas^ 

In ^ qft 1. 164. li ), 

it may be said that the figure is One may trace 

the desire for ^ in such Vedio passages as 
( Rig. VI. 55. 5. ) and in ‘qqr ( sr. L 164. 21 

explained in III. 12 in two ways ), The Upanishada 
also, though they are devoted to the ptirsuit of philosophical 
truth, contain highly poetic passages e. g. 

^ mm » mm ^ ^ 

fife: ll’ n. 2. 3. Similarly the verse ^stTc^TH fife 

S’ ( q;stqilqs.I- 3. 3. ) contains a good and the 

verses TO qt I ^gqq: q^: I’ contain 

the figure In the Rigveda there are several hymns 
that contain charming dialogues, viz. the dialogue of Sarama 
and the Panis ( Rig. X. 108 ), of the rivers and the sage 
III. 33 ), These dialogues are the precursors 
of the Sanskrit drama. 

2 Coming to later days, there is ample evidence to show 
that centuries before the Christian era poetry of a high order 
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bad been composed. It is accepted almost by all scholars that 
the Mahabharata in its extant form cannot be placed later than 
the 2nd century A. C. and that a large portion of it may be at 
least as old as 500 B. C. Similarly the has been assigned 

to the 4th century B. C. by some scholars ( Dr. Eeith in JE AS 
1915 p. 320), while others ( like Dr. Jacobi ) would place it 
as far hack as 600 B. C. These two epics contain highly 
poetical passages. Many passages are quoted from the 
in the ( p. 125, p.^ 23S ) and the ( 4th 

153 ) and a few from the 

( e. g. Bcro p, 63 &o, which is ar^o 22. 13 ). The 

is more of a than a though, as the work 

itself asserts in no mood of vanity, it has inspired many poets 
( and 

). The is truly a hHvya 

in its main purpose, its form and contents. It abounds in 
elaborate descriptions and flights of fancy. Per example, 
the highly poetical description of the sea ( 

) in the ( L 110 £E ), the imaginative description 

of the sky in ( 57. 1-4 ) and the elaborate in 

( 69* 28 f£ ) may be referred to in this connection* 
The ( 1. 68 ) advises the authors of dramas to draw 
upon the and the for their plots. The quotation 

in the ( H. 2 ) seems to be taken from 
some secular poetic work. The sutra of Paniui ( f;| 

Jp% IV". 3 87 ) and the following sutra indicate the existence 
of secular works before Fapini’s day which may have been 
poetic, ii^g on ^ ( H. 8 ) tells us that wrote a 

called and then quotes one verse and a 

portion of another from that work. attributes the 

coinposi^n of the kmya to the grammarian qjfoii^ 

( PetefTBon’s 4.iih Report tXXVI ). The ( III. 30 > 

says that excelled in the composition of the 

metre, litany verses ascribed to qrfSn^ in the anthologies 
( vide Peterson’s preface to p. 58 and JRAS 1891 

pp. 311—316 ) out of which the verse occurs in the sq'o 

( p. 35, without name ) and the verse ^ qg: in gv of 
grqq' (IV. 3. 27 ). Whether the grammarian and the poet 
’TllSlRr are identical is rather doubtfuL A vartiJea on 

(viz. 34|4^[Rct)|.4) shows that the class of composition 
known as srPCTT^ existed long, before The latter 
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^speaks of a hmya composed by 5T ^ 

EfllsA’ vol. II. p. 315 ). while commenting on 

the mentions by name three works of 

the class, viz. and (qfPTW 

IL p, 313; see also p. 284 ). He refers to two works dealing 
with the death of Kamsa and the humiliation of Bali and 
dramatic representations of these themes ( vol IL 34 and 
p, 36 #m^5fnr ^ ^ ^ 

). In another passage he makes a reference to the 
wives of actors ‘<^<£(^1 1%At At 2 f: ^ 

A A ( '^ol III* P* I )• Til® contains many 

quotations from the works of poets that went before it, some 
of which possess poetic charm, e. g. ^er^l^AtAtg^RnT 
and ^ ( vol I. p. 426 )• 

(vol IL p, 119); ^ ( voL III p. 143 ); 

and rpc^ fs: ( vol HI. p. 338 ); irfA 
5Tt ( vol I. p. 277 ); 

( vol I. p. 238 ). The verse nrfA ©tc. occurs in the 
( 128. 2 where it is called )• The preceding brief 

discussion shows that from at least 500 B. 0. to 100 B. C. 
a great deal of poetical material of a secular character 
had been accumulated in classical Sanskrit. This must 
have naturally led to speculations about the functions and 
objects of poetry, the classifications of difierent kinds of 
poetry, the enunciation of rules about the standard form 
of certain classes of composition, in short, to attempts, more 
or less crude, to establish a theory of Poetics and literary 
criticism. Prom this time forward the two processes, vi2i 
composition of poetry and the elaboration of rules, must have 
proceeded hand in hand. 

3 Early beginnings of Poetics. Bpigraphic records of the 
3nd century A. C. and onwards show that before that 
period a theory of Poetics had been evolved. Vide on this 
part of the subject and in general for the development 
of Poetics my articles in I., A. for 1912 pp 1?4 ff and p. 204 
^nd on the epigraphxo material BuhlePs essay ‘Die Indische 
Inschriften etc.’ ( translated by Prof, Ghate in I. A. for 
1913 pp. 29, 137, 172, 188, 230, 243 ). The Inscription of 
at Junagad ( dated 150 A. C. ) sheds very great 
light on the stage Poetics had reached by that time. 
Tid^ ABWI voL II p. 128 and E. I voL^VlIL p. 3& 
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inscription. The preserved portion contains only two verbs, 
it is written in prose with long compounds^ it is full of 
alliteration and other tricks with words. A brief quotation 
will convey an idea of the nature of the inscription 




Tf 






^ This shows 

that in or before the second century ^tcsr had been divided 
into yjq* and that some of the gunas that figure in 
later works had been already named {mde 
^3^, which correspond to sm^i and g:^KcrT of 

the ^52ri^3§f ), both and if?f were required to be 
( that is ‘possessed of figures of speech’ ). The composer of 
this inscription was evidently trying to come up to the 
standard of a good poet laid down in the works on Poetics 
of his day and therefore this inscription represents 
a mediocre attempt at what a ha'oya was in those days 
required to be. The Kasik Inscription of Siri Pulumayi, which 
is somewhat earlier than that of though in Prakrit, 

exhibits the same traits (Bombay Gazetteer vol. 16 p. 550). It 
is full of compounds and contains similar efforts at alliteration. 


An inscription of the 4th century A. C. contains a panegyric 
of the great Emperor by ( vide Pleet’s Gupta 

inscriptions, No. 1 p. 8 ). The prose of this rivals the 
style of Bana. This us that *ihe title 


had been applied to on account of the composition 

of many havyas that were the source of inspiration to 
learned men’. A brief quotation will be helpful 




c 1 Pi I csy I cc ^ 


etc.’ These inscriptions there- 
fore show that long before the 2nd or 4th century, Poetics 
had made a good deal of progress. There are indications 
of great antiquity that point in the same direction. The 
tg (in, 13) collects together several phrases from the Bigveda 
and calls them ( such as ^ The 

^^^3 while commenting on this part of the f^spig, cites a very 
scientific definition of 'Sfqrrf from a predecessor of and 
remarks that in the Rigveda a superior object is sometimes 
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compared with an inferior one ( though the general rule is 
that the grqTTR is superior to or more well-known than the 

13 ) The then cites Big. X. 4. 6 ( ^xr 

where the arms are compared to desperate thieves ) and Big^ 
X. 40. 2 ( gri: f f ^^3 where the AsVins are 

compared to the levir having intercourse with his brother’s 
widow ). qr^cfif foreshadows the later distinction between tjufl 
and ^ simile in the words 

IS). A complete Upama has four constituent elements, ^q^rT^T, 

( or )} the common property ( ) and the word 

©xpresive of the relation ( such as &c ). Long before 

Panini these technical words had become j&xed in the language* 
The following sutras will make this clear ‘^qrrRTT^ ^■[4:iFq'qfxr^: 
and gc ffifa s^rmi^-* ^rWTf^rTSr^’ ( 'IT» H- l- 55-56 ); ‘g55!n%- 
3^'IiTrv‘zrf 'TT. H* 3. 72. Panini refers to the 

NatasrUras composed by S'ilalin and 

and I'V". 3. 110-111 ). There is 

nothing left to show what these contained, but if they were 
to deserve the high-sounding designation of a siltra, it is not 
unlikely that they gave ( however crudely ) instruction as to 
what the business of an actor was, how he could work upon 
the emotions of the audience ( i. e. in short some theory of 
vasa ), The Vedantasutras name two alanka/ras viz. sipFTf 
and xr^ HI. 2. 18 and 

«!> I. 4. 1 ), The ^^-ctRo of 
( not later than 3rd cen., as it was translated into Chinese 
about 414-421 A. C. ) was composed at a time, when some 
theory of poetics had already been in vogue. Each canto has 
at the end a verse or verses in a different metre. The author 
is very much after alliteration ( I. 14, 15 ; V. 26 ), employs 
such a frightful jingle as ^7 ) and is very 

fond of 42 and IX. 16 ). He uses the technical 

words fig and ( ‘irmr^g ft^ 1’ 12 ). 

VidewfT^o 20.8-10 for and fff. It was shown above 
( p. XI. ) that the must have been composed not later 

than 300 A. 0. It contains a full exposition of the rasa 
theory, *of dramaturgy and of four figures of speech and gui^ae^ 
Subandhu in his alludes in various places to topics of 

Poetics. He boasts of his skill in weaving a web of puns on 
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each syllable ( )> speaks of 

of the soul of poetry, of the composition of an excellent 
poet in which the expletives g and do not occur and which is 
divided into long sections and contains Vaktra metre 

p. 129, P* 158, 

P* 238, S'rirangam 

ed. ). He speeks of and err^ ( p. 146 ). ^ 

speaks of such puzzles as 5[tf|r5jn' 

<fec, he knew the difference made between 

he speaks of 5fT(& 

<ko, in ej^ic^H^O )j 

he extols a prince as the source or fountain of the ambrosial 
rasas of havyas ( ‘srpm: 1st para ). Thus 

by 600 A. C., we find that numerous figures had been defined, 
rules had been laid down for the guidance of poets and 
various classes of composition such as and 
distinctive forms. Works dealing with Poetics are extant that 
were composed about the time of Baap-a ( such as those 
of ^TpFTf and ). 

4 The name of the S'asfcra. The earlier works on Poetics 
are generally designated Kavyalafikara, e. g. the works of 
^TfPT and These works were so called probably 

because ailanJidra^ played the most prominent part in the 
treatment of Poetics in them ( following the maxim smsTT^T 
)• in his sfjis^n*. tells us that the word 

er g f g p C is used in two senses viz. ( I ) a thing of beauty and 
(II) a figure of speech ( ST^ ). According to him it 

follows that a work on Poetics is called because it 

points out and explains the things of beauty in a kdvya, which 
make us prize the latter \ I 


I. 1. 1-2 ( 

^^ 1 ). The remarks r: qsT g q:51fi <l^g<^ ;i' 

siaiK^irerT ^ srfe- 

This is more or less scholastic. Even in those early -works 
that are not designated as er^^, figures of speech loom 
very large as in the of I)^4in, three fourths of 

which are taken up by the explanation and elucidation 
of figures of speech ( of s^ahda and a>rtha ). Another name 
for Poetics is Sdhitya» This word seems to have been used 
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iD early works ia three different but allied senses, though 
in modern times it is generally employed for Poetics. In 
the verse word appears to have 

been used in the sense of In the verse 

1 : 1. 11 ), 
it ^ill be noticed that y means ‘literature in general^ 
and kavya is said to arise like nectar from the ocean of 
(h e. cfijcsr is the quintessence of ). in 

eulogising his teacher and his proficiency in the 

jfiTrfHT and other s^ditras speaks of him as 
Hero obviously the word stands for ( as in 

the case of and that precede the word 

)• i^ explanation of the kdrikd 

^ STHts# IP er[^^T?f%op, 21 ) 

remarks ' 

P» 4) says 2TTTO^:t ^ t =^Wrr- 

T^5^: \\ says ‘f^r ^ gq: 

I’ ( n. 12 ), These passages establish 

that sometime before 900 A. C, ( when flourished ) 

the word came to be used in the sense of ‘the science 
of Poetics’. How much earlier it was employed in that 
sense it is diflBicxilt to say. The word seems to be 

derived from ( meaning ‘together’ ). When poetry came 
to be defined as the science of poetic 

criticism that propounded this definition was naturally 
called gives this etymology 

%rr ( ^irsq#- P- 5 ). Similarly the ( p. 

36 ) remarks V ^ ^ 

says %-s^^ ( I. 16 ) and the (p. LXXX 

above ) does the same. The says ^ 

( II. 86 ). 


Therefore the use of the word arose probably 

after the 7 th or 8th century. 

5 The topics of the The next question is 

to consider the problems with which the science of Poetics 
grapple^ In part I whan describing the contents of several 
works these topics have been more or less indicated 
i^arda each individual work. Here all these topics 
will be brought together and their connection with each 
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other will be briefly pointed out. The first problem of 
Poetics is to declare what poetry can do for us and for 
the poet also ( i. e. to enumerate the of ). Then 

the s' astro, has to consider the essential qualities that 
consititute the equipment of a poet ( i. e, has to be 

considered). A definition of hmya is attempted. In defining 
a hmya^ reference is generally made to s'ahda aud artha and 
one has also to say what constitutes the soul or the essence 
of hdvya ( which makes what it is ). It is here ( about 
the soul of poetry) that the greatest divergence of view prevails. 
As s'ahda and artha are necessary for kdvya^ the various powers 
of word and its relation to artha have to bo discussed. This 
leads to the topic of the three ff%Sj arfip^Ts 
and their subdivisions and the three kinds of artha^ 
and The critic has to give the several divisions of 

limya from diSerent stand-points, viz. into and 

( according to the external form ), into the best, mediocre 
and inferior hdvyas according to the predominance or other- 
wise of the most essential things in a kmya^ into fqq and 

into etc. ( according to the language employed) 

and so on. The division into fqq and opens up the vast 
field of dramaturgy. Certain gtmas must always be present. 
As to their number (3, 10, 24 etc. ) great difference of opinion 
prevails. As allied to this subject of gu'Q.as^ the various 
styles ( ritis ) have to be considered, A M'cya must be free 
from blemishes and therefore the doshas of pada, vdkya, 
arthoy rasa etc. have to be discussed. Lastly certain embellish* 
ments of kdnya ( either of s'ahda, artha or both ) are dealt 
with. Certain works on Poetics go beyond this and lay down 
practical rules (‘as to the conventions to be observed by poets ) 
and give information of an encyclopaedic character ( e. g. 
about geography, about flora and fauna etc. ). 

It is by no means to be supposed that all or even many 
works on Poetics attempt the treatment of all these topics. 
The works on Poetics fall into several groups. ( I ) Some 
like the and the traverse the whole 

fiddof Poetics ( including dramaturgy ), ( II ) Most of the 
well-known works on Poetics confine themselves » to the 
topics indicated above except dramaturgy e. g. the 
the of of and 

the irsjfsraig', etc. la the preseat essay also works 
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on dramaturgy have not generally been considered except in a 
few cases ( where the rasa theory is concerned ). ( III ) 

Some works treat of only dramaturgy and the theory of 
rasa, such as the ^TT^r^n^, the etc, ( lY ) Many works 

are concerned with alanJcdras alone e, g. 

etc. (V) A few are concerned 
with the exposition of some special theory of Poetics, 
the on the school, the 

( YI ) Some works deal only with the powers of word, vh. 

etc. such as the 3T{^rsm:f%jrpj5fIT5 
( YII ) A few deal only with the theory of rasa ( without 
treating of dramaturgy ) such as the the 

( YIII ) several dilate upon only some special matters 
such as the (^here ^•nd their subdivisions 

and other kindred topics are discussed ). 


6 The function and purpose of Poetry ( )* 
Poetry is an art and its immediate purpose and aim is the giving 
of delight, of aesthetic pleasure. This has been recognised by 
Sanskrit critics from very ancient times. The ?jT3q[^n^ says 
that the dramatic art was promulgated by Bharata as a plea- 
sure-giving device for all people ^ 

5TT^. I- 11 and 86; 

P* 12 and^ ^sfV^rc ^ T =? ^ 

!• Several other purposes that 
are served by poetry are enumerated by the works on poetics. 
Some of them are benefits derived by the poet himself, while 
others are reaped by the reader. They aye ( from the 
reader’s point of view ); I solace ; II instruction in knowledge 
of religion, of morality and philosophy ; III. proficiency in the 
arts and ways of the world. To the poet also poetry brings 
fame and wealth. The says that to minds that are 

afflicted by the sorrows and worries of this world, would 
bring relief and solace * 

( 1 - 

^ ^ 

eHTR say^ 1* 1- 5; 

lynd^ ^ B 4, 8-13, 21 and XII, 1 RTO*!- 

t ^ ft (|>. Poeiryi however. 
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does not ( or should not ) directly teach religion, philosophy 
or morality, but only indirectly and impliedly as said by 

Vide my notes on p. 4:. Most of the 

'’v'orks on Poetics more or less echo the -words quoted above. 


7 The equipment of the poet ( )• Most of 
the writers on Poetics lay down that the things essential to 
the making of a true poet are three, ( Imagination ), 

( culture ) and a!r^:qTU' ( constant practice ). ^ 

II’ ^\< ak 4 

I. 103 ; srrg 

I ^iTs^rferr^: II’ WTf I- 5 and 


10; sqrftsrt 11’ ^1-14:; 

I f *1’ EHTS^. I- 3 ; 

^ide also L 12; I- 3; ( P- 4: ). 

There were other writers who regarded pratihha as the sole 
equipment required for the making of a genuine poet, 
sa.ys % ( ^ ^TT^TTW^T:’ ( p. H ) ; ^ 


of qiT ¥{2 ( p. 2 5l#iTr’ 

P* i® that power whereby the poet sees the 

subjects of his poem as steeped in beauty and gives to his 
readers in apt language a vivid picture of the beauty he 
has seen. It is a power whereby the poet not only calls up 
in his reader’s heart the impressions of faded experiences, but 
whereby he presents ever new, wonderful and charming com- 
binations and relations of things never before experienced or 
thought of by the ordinary man. A poet is one who is a seer, 
a prophet, who sees visions and possesses the additional gift of 
conveying to others less fortunate through the medium of 
language the visions he has or the dreams he dreams. The 
following definitions of 'will make this clear. 

srfen w 

( vide p, LXXVI above ); SRn’ and 

pp. 29 and 

137 i ‘aiTl^ I ^PTI^ II’ 

( p. 232' ) ; i sdcDur 

II’ !• vide also ^nrsi’s fj% on.I, 3. 16; 

^ I. 15-16 j the prakrit verse sf ftsrstfJtf 

3lc^rt^l% W ^11’ quoted in Efo 

Jt. 236; p. 11. ( p. LXXVI above ) refers to this 
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-two-fold gift of the poet, of seeing visions of striking 
lDeauty( ) Sind of conveying through appropriate 

language the visions he sees. 


does not present much diflSLCulty. There is theoreti- 
cally no subject which the poet may not handle and therefore a 
certain modicum of culture is necessary for him if he is to 
appeal to the hearts of his contemporaries and to future 
generations. The says V ^ ^ UT 

HTT ^ U’ 19- 117j 

L 18; cRtsq-rft. 5th chap* I. 5. 


On this subject of ‘the making of the Sanskrit poet’ 
vide Dr. Thomas in Bhandarkar commemoration voL p. 375 ff. 

8 The definition of poetry ( ). Numerous 
definitions of Jcdvija have been ofiered by several writers; 
many of these definitions are afiected by the author’s view 
^bout the soul of poetry. Some of the definitions are no 
more than mere descriptions. The definitions of a few 
writers, particularly early ones, treat and srt equally 
prominent, while others give more prominence to some 
give a definition of ^zq; which is more difiB.oult than the 
thing to be defined ( such as that of 

qqzq ), An attempt will be made to group together some of 
these definitions. The following lay equal emphasis on 
and vide also I. 11 and 

13 for being and ?n^it ): ‘sjg ^ III. 1; 

(P* LXXX above), ^[*50^ 
*p=*r:; ‘g®ir®lgrOTft^ 

^MT^o of ^pruR p. 14; ggnfr sgRSfl^ 

p. 16; vide qirprf^s on L 1. 1 Other writers 
lay more emphasis on ^ 

SCf^RTTi I I. 10; 

i ^ 336. 6-7; 

( P* ^ ); 

^ I. 7 ). These latter definitions emphasize one of the aspects 
of poetry, viz that, though poetry employs the words of the 
current language, it differs from the everyday speech of people 
in the choice of words, in the diction that it employs which is 
chosen with an eye to beauty. But these definitions aire 
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very defectiye in one respocfc. If, as Dandin says, yrords 
are the body of poetry, it may be asked ( to continue 
that metaphor ) : — what is the soul of Poetry ? To this 
Question various answers have been given by several 
schools. The school of made ^ the soul of poetry 
( dramatic ), while the school of ( called the 

school ) extended the conception underlying the rasa theory 
and laid down that is the soul of poetry. Some of the 

definitions dominated by the rasa school and viqfJr school are 

m in ST^tfl^nrc ( p. 2 ); 

*irm mcJisg 

On aooonat^of thelim!- 
tations of space imposed in this essay it is impossible to refer 
to the criticisms passed on these definitions. Vide my notes 
iio PP‘ 5-30 for some of them. In order to under- 
stand the relative positions of gcT, I'll© 

theory of Poetics, the diSerent schools must be enumerated 
and their doctrines briefly stated. The principal schools in 
chronological order are the rc^a school, the alanhdra schoolg 
the riti school, the dhvani school, the mhrohti school. Yide 
pp. 4-11 where the author refers to three schools, one 
totally denying the existence of the 2nd saying that 

what is called is included under ( i. e. ) aud 
the third asserting that is not capable of scientific 

treatment but can only be experienced by the soul ( 

Tfi-tiie first class ( ) again three sub- 
^iools are poiutfed^.o^t slightly diflcering from each other 
( vide P* ^ )• fi v^ chools in a some- 
what difierent manner \ 

sqrqngtqr 5^3%^ snr: i 3ri«iwr®si^ ^ 

1 I SE^ tisrg 

33C3iRf^n3fttKi:, 

^rprra^, >’ { P- ). it is to be noted 

here that does not mention the rasa theory of 

while is really an adherent of the rasa school, though 

his method of explaining it is peculiar (vide p, LXXYII-YIII)* 
He, did not follow the fils treatment of the 

functions of words as explained above. Besid^ these, 
the view of that all is included under ergqR 

stands by itself, but as he had no followers, he need not 
be considered as the founder of a school. Jsrq^ 1^ fil© 
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qi^otes two verses ( p. 0 ) in which twelve different 
theories opposed to the dhvani theory are enumerated 

\ i[r^%c4 f%r^T ll^’ 

But he points out that, as said in the ( cfi[<g< ' ^CTr 

etc.), three theories opposed to that of are pri- 

ncipal. Vide Prof. Sovani^s learned paper in the Bhandarkar 
com. vol. p. 383 ff on the *pre-c7Avam schools of alankdm\ 


9 The rasa school. This school, so for as the extant 
works go, Wa-s founded hy the author of the 
has reference to the dramatic art. The central pivot round 
which the whole rasa system revolves is the sutra 

which literally means ‘rasa 
results from the combination of determinants, the consequenta 
and the secondary or accessary moods ( with the permanent 
or dominant moods, the )\ The correct interpretation 

of this siitra of •and the detailed treatment of the 
theory of rasa has engrossed the best portion of numerous 
works and it is not possible to convey a complete idea 
in a few lines. Only a bare outline is attempted here. 

Tt has to be remembered that Poetry mainly appeals to 
mman feelings and emotions and not to rea^<? 5 ^ioar'Masis and 
)f rasa has a semi-physiolo^i^ feelings'" and emotions are 

2f:.ntmood3'At tlielom .1 mild (o^led wiftm) 

S ...pr.to.d u > ^ 

Stimuli in a ® ^ords alone. Jtist a3 

(stfSwq) aiusion of reality by meaiM» 

a skilful painter produces 

of a fe\r colours, so tbo dominant moods that 

g-t.™ *»'*“■ r'^f 

£or tbe moment tbe ^ particular kind. Tb* 

and bas aesthetic J pi j^sure are called 

resultant aesthetic ^3 that tbe drama or 

The permanent or dominan nine), 

. ^ ...11 fAvth are said to w eiS"" v 
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Love manifests itself in relation to a man or woman i. e. 
it depends upon these and when the mood of love is ta 
be roused it is furthered by such exciting causes as moonrisej 
spring, flowerSj bowers &c. These two viz. the fundament- 
al determining elements of love ( man and woman ) and 
the exciting elements are called f^^rRs ( the former being 
called and the latter ). Such external 

manifestations as movements of the eye, glances &c. 
convey the working of the emotion of love and hence 
are called There are many fleeting or secondary 

moods that are common to several dominant moods and 
serve the purpose of completely manifesting the permanent 
mood, such as ( despondencey ), ( ennui or fatigue ). 

These two may help to completely manifest the permanent 
moods of and These are called The 

dominant moods when fully roused by means 

of appropriate f^VTRS, srg^s, and attain to the 

condition of and ra^as. It is to be noted 


that the dramatist does not put down any labels that in 
a particular composition there is or He simply 

refers to the appropriate (hero and heroine and 

,jBS6^t ing cir cumstances ), the ensuants ( such as glances ) and 
" - reader to 

It is therefore that *the rasas 

( and not expressed ). Conversely even if an 

said that there was or rasa in a ^ 

still there would be no aesthetic enioyrn^ ^ , * 

.XI X -■ rasa in 

Fora detailed 

VI the rasa theory in all its parts vide 
C VI and VII chap ), ( 4th prakas'a ), ( HI ) 

and BasatarangipT, The eight rasas are ijpfRi 

and ( vide VH5). Some 
added a ninth rasa ( ), But and other writers 
on dramaturgy do not accept it as a rasa in »rpKr, 

Sferl^S IV. 35. The reason is that 


the business of a drama is carried on by means of erfJRzr; 
the very environment of a dramatic representation's anta^ 
gonistxo to the ( tranquility ), but a h^nya 

yhich is to be read in a quiet and secluded place may 
very fitly develope rasa as in the ;RiT^rr^. Vich 
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sq-. pp. 176 and 238. added a tenth rasa called 'Spqr^ 
( XII. 3 ), while the ( 6th ) answers the 

objection of some that Nfe and ^!T^*r should 

be regarded as additional rasas by saying that they are 
included in the others. Similarly the 
( on verse 5 ) says that the rasas Nf%, and 

put forward by some are included in the nine rasas or 
the hhavas. Hasa is so called because it is a mental state 
and is pleasure to be simply aesthetically enjoyed ( 

as ^2 says in XII. 4 or ‘^l^T3*n^6T%^5s?rf5raT* 
^Tf5>»TT^ 

VI. 34. For f^^s vide »rT 2 €ro VII. 4 
qTnwrf5uT*rT«RT: t 31%^ «RFn%5n4 ^ tfirar: 11’; 

Nm5sg?>IR3r^ ^ l’ H- 'Why ^!rr%frf 

is so called is explained as ‘sisir STUsn ^ 

«i«rr g:?: I utNRRt Nf^r-* ii’ ^irsr- ®5 

51 5r: I aiRinn^ 5r<t9r--<ir*^ i>’ 

IV. 34; lRlil=IK9r <iHiPtc<to^4^^t-’ I" ®f3*n^a 

are defined as ‘eig^en^ W^iy'yj^srRTR;: »’ ® 

which NiSRs says ‘^rl^NTWT5l35imgr: 

Eight of the ergvn^s are also called 
?n^5flnras 5;R5?p^sg*tR[^fif ut%55tj i 

rtiCW^l ^ m 

I SRiqt 5ig:^igH gsqpgRsgon: a’ gjJtrST IV. 4-6. 

. There is a difference of opinion as to why they are 
loalled ht% 5BNR[S. According to means ‘a sympar 

'^hetic heart’ and y ifa q ; means ‘g^»i vMe 

^34 for a similar view; but the ^yfRo IV says ‘y =3 ?n?t 

NN'r-' urfvTO’J I SEW w ^rm t’. 

There are thirty-three wfilW 11^5115(3,' such as i5|^, sggT 

etc. for which see sqxsio VI. 18-21 and HI. 141. 



II’ S(SP5N IW 7. The eight the serfJrgiftNRfS 

and the constitute 49 ^qifs. 


<S3[lSr4fl«I.I TOWWKtfl' NUT ^%5rT 5Ti-*f«it^g:f5r: II N 5II#Nl1% 5!^ N 

NiNt 'Rwfet: 1 firfl:?wkf5r5i% Nta: ii *w# 

^isprr 5T^ 1 s?^ 5im uett^ Nw<if% tors^ii’ 5n»i. iv* 85-37. - • 

, piete is divergence of opinion between s;^^, *n5is() 
and as to the exact mode , in which the cnjoyiiit^ 
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of rasa is brought about. Most later writers follow 
Briefly put Lollata’s view is as follows, Sasa in the primary 
sense belongs to the hero, Hama etc. ( i. e, Rama loves Sita 
and the dramatist describes this love in appropriate words )• 
The spectator ascribes to the actor, on account of the latter s 
clever acting, the same mental attitude that belonged to 
Rama and the spectator’s apprehension of imputed love 
in the actor brings to him delight. This is the meaning of the 
words This view does not treat of 9 wa as a 

jmatter of the spectator’s feelings or emotions. thinks 

that rasa is a matter of inference. The actor who has been 
well trained in the art of gesticulation cleverly simulates 
the actions of real heroes and the spectator for the moment 
apprehends the actor as non-different from the real hero 
and infers love ( of Rama etc. ) from the 
presented by the actor and mentally contemplates such love 
and relishes it. Here rasa is no doubt spoken of in relation 
io the spectator; but it is said to be a matter of inference 
due to clever imitation ( )• 

( vide above LXXVII ). denies that f*a$a is a 

matter of inference; nor does he accept the view that rasa is 
manifested as something relished by the spectator. He 
looks upon the same category with 

A.S is so is the apprehension of rasa, 

holds the view that rasa is (aiid ignpcir^ He 

does not accept the two functions of (other than 

). He thinks that love and other moods are dormant 
in the minds of spectators, are roused by the stimulus of f^qa 
etc. and reach the state of rasa. Vide (IV ) for a 

detailed statement of these views and (.pp. 24, 56 ), 
view that ^ is the soul of poetry was accepted by qsFVrg 
hy the er 8 r 3 ;a^ ( 

ohap. 336. 33 ); p. 6 ( <^ eTTcJTr ), ly 

9fm ^ wHi I’ p- 


10 The alaiikAra school. The foremost representatives 
of this school are and and 

IMong to this school. It is not to be supposed that they were 
•unaware of the theory of rasa. For example says that 
a mah^vya should contain the rasas * 5 ^ 

(L 21); W (111,6). Similarly 
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(I^)» ip •which he refers to the technical 
terms or sq-firgr^ ) VTR and in the 

next verse names the nine rasas, also defines and 

sr^^and says 1’ (1-51) and 

( I. 62 ). He is quite aware of the 
eight rasas and their ^ 

{ II. 292 ); ‘STT^ M ( n. 281 ); mde 

also ^JTssrfo ll. 283, 285, 287. says 

( XII, 2 ). These writers were well aware of the theory 
of rasa, but they had not found out how to apply it to hdvi/a 
in general. To them alanhcwas seemed to be the most impor- 
tant part in Iccwyas^ so much so that they made rasas subordi- 
nate to alankdras and defined such figures as etc. 

and hardly made any distinction between and 

yunas. regards the figure as a yurta ( 

$fTf : 5^^ ni, 62 )i while regards the ten gtr^s 

as alankaras ( 

I* II* 1 aJid S ), The ( p. 3 

and p. 7 ) says jqRft^nTR^^ 

gqi ^ ^ RP i l 5jm: 

The ^says ^spm ^ (p^ 24). This 

may lead one to think that is 

is not entirely correct. , 3?^ and others were no doubt 
not aware of the theory that s;[#TqRr sense is the soul of poetry 
^ and they do not employ the words their 

works. But they do refer to sense. In their 

definition of eT5f^5r3^i=rr, included 

a good deal of S3[#2r»TR sense ( i. e. of ) 

0. g« ‘2Nft% l ^ 

II, 79 ). All the rest of they would have included 
under the figure Vide RRipfo pp. 414-415. 

Though and did not speak of ( or 

) as the pervading element of poetry, they spoke 
of or as all important and as lying at the 

root of all figures; vide 11, 85 quoted 

above) and \ 

U’ H* 220 . For «n^s meaning of vide 
section 12 below. defined a figure ^ (vide p. LIV above), 
in ^bioh there is some ( matter of fact ) that is sinff* 
He ^tes an example of implied { IX. 13 ). Tberefoare he 
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also ■was nob unaware o£ sense. The prominence 

giveato alan&aras by 3 [ 0 ^ and ¥pr5 persisted, though in a lesser 
degree, even in later times. Even though ts}X{Z is a thorough- 
going follower of the his treatment of alaAMras 

is longer t,hq. Ti that of any other topic in his work. The 
number of cdankaras separately named by various writers 
exceeds two hundred. Tide I. A. 1912 p. 206-208 foi 
further iaformatiou about alanha/iras. 

11 The Eiti school. Vamana is the foremost represonta- 
tire of this school, also devotes considerable space 

to the rltis and most later writers on oZanho/Tas have lo 
say something about them. in his own way made 

a distinction between gu^as and alankdras ( vide p. XLVIII ). 
Vamana speaks of ten gunas of word and the same ten 
gwo-as of sense, viz 

53^[TOTj ^ mentions ten y was under the 

same names, but makes no difference between ot 

word and those of Sense. The doctrine of gu^cts was an 
ancient one. It was shown above that the inscription of 

to some ywas such as 

The (16. 92 ) enumerates ten guv>as of 

^ cgrsqj^gvrr UV it will be noticed that the 

names are the same as those of cjuit S'^id In the 

yW^s and alanhdras occupy a subordinate position 
( 16. 104 ), They are described in the 16th chap, along 
with 26 other ornaments of poetry; while rasa occupies the 
most prominent place in the gives them 

great prominence ( I, 40-101 ) and the treatment of gw^as 
and alankdras takes up almost the whole of his work, 
work, however, assigns the most prominent place to alanharas 
of s*abda and miha and makes no distinction between 
gui^as and alankdrcLS ( vide p. CLI); while sfppT differen- 
tiates between them. thinks that the ten gii^as are 

the essence of the vaidarbha style or while 

the gaud% style generally presents the opposites of the ten 
y ( except aad which are ra^juired 

by partisans of both styles ). sprr gojf* * 

m 1^^: srr^ ii (^is^rr. L 

75, 76, 100. He speaks of the guna 

I ^ ^ ^nrrfq: m <i 
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etc. ) as the all-in-all of poetry. But this does not mean 
that '^8'S the soul of poetry according to him. The 

words are more or less rhetorical. boldly asserts that 

riti is the soul of poetry, that rlii consists in the special 
arrangement or combination of words and that the specialty 
lies in the possession of gii'iQ.as ( \ 

1 gq t c Ht \ qJT^* !• 2. 6-8 ). He speaks of three ritis 
and and says that the style is endowed 

with all the ten guo^Las while the Gaudiya specially affects 
sitsf: and aiid qrWT# is specially characterised by 
and (I. 2. 11-13). He cites ‘ntW *#^1’ II- 6). 

‘^ogrf^^to ( I- 6d ) and 131 ) 

as respectively the examples of the three styles. He clearly 
explains why the styles were so named ( fSc^rKfcOTT^^Tf* 

^15^. I. 2. 10 5ilfM*iR?5CTg>tawRfi* 

li^^rrn^*ri l sr S?!^: )• it must be 

observed that there is considerable difference between the 
definitions of the various guo^as given by the 
^XTRT, though there is agreement in some. For want of space 
it is not possible to go into details. To take one or two ex- 
amples; aitsfs is defined by the ( 16.99 ) as 

ur 3 ii’ and 

by as while defines as 

(III, 1.5) and ^Rrf% is defined by the 

as eTft'g%r^-€q^g I U 

(16. 97), but fnr^T defines it as ^nTrf^:’(ni. 

1. 12) and *3x%f|; ^nTrf%:’ (HI. 2. 6)j for vide abore. 
The oianMra school looked upon alankarc^^ wbioh are really 
of secondary imporfcanco and without which Mvya can ve^y 
well exist, as very important. The r%H schcKj! marks a very reid 
advance over the alanMra school. Though it did not reach the 
real essence of poetry, it approached very near it. Instead of 
looking upon mere alankaraa as the essence of poetry, it looked 
upon the guis^as as the essence. The riii school was not yet 
quite aware of that to which the gui^aa belonged. It is 
therefore that the ( III. 52 ) says about the 

school ( vide p. XLIX above ). included 

in his ( defined as ^EnfqzTT^SSPTT ) aii and 

he seems to have found room for rasaa in the guna 
( *|iQinWt4 ^KPSZTT. in. 2 . 14 ). Gunas really belong to 

rma ^ ^onl of poetry. The points ou,t that ia a 
* ^ 
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special characteristic of that it reaches the highest pitch 
itt and that is found specially where 

^ and prevail and that is a gun^a common to all 

>a 

mBm ( II. 8-11 ). speaks very "briefly of 

giin^aB and refers to only three of them, and 

( II. 1-3 ), Later writers like reduce the guy^aB 

to the above three and show that the rest are either included 
in the three or are really The number of rltis varies 

with different writers, in his gives the same 

three Htis as ^^t in his he speaks of three 

T^is as ( from modern Basim in Berar ), 

( ) and tr^^err. ^ speaks of four ( is added ) ; 

vide IL 4-6. K gives only two like ^tr^. gj^s’s 

names three like while enumerates six, adding- 

3TH^, ^ three. 

12 The Vakrokti school. The word has been 

used in literature from ancient times and bears several 
meanings. ^ para 44 of my edition ) speaks of 

*gay men expert in In another 

place where makes a bantering humorous speech 

( ) about the quarrel of the parrot the 

Jealous maina^ the parrot addresses him with the words 

?Fr?f \ ^TRT^ 

\\ Here is used in the sense of 

or the ( 29 ) also the word 

is used in the same sense % x^: JWTrTOW?I% ^ 

w in the word is used 
as opposed to and he says that generally lends 

charm to ( IL 363 ^cjfg fSppj; \ 

). So is a striking 

mode of speech, often based on and differing from the 
plain, matter of fact ordinary mode of speech, y ffqig uses the 
^^rord in the same sense, saying that sets off to advantage 
all figures of speech ( II, 85 ). He required to be 

present in all a^ank^as. Vide the following from 

II’ ( X. 36 ). ‘Ig^ 

’Rr: I ^fgs^prrfJwns w^NswfJrqrsRr: it’ ( n. 86); ‘ff=^ 
frhC^SRW I’ ( "V. 66 ); ^ sr^ JT^« gm: I’ 

( TI. 23 )■ The ( p. 208 ) quotes (I* 36 ) 

explains f ^ 

inaistenoe on > emphasises two 
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characteristics of poetry, viz. that, though poetry necessarily 
takes the words used in common speech its choice ef words 
is different from that of ordinary speech i. e. its diction is 
different and that the poet gives expression to striking 
combinations or relations of things which are beyond the 
reach of ordinary matter-of-fact men. The 
uses the word mainly in this sense, but ho goes 

noo far in making the soul of poetry. In this respect 

he is similar to the cdankara school. Vide above part I, 19 
for detailed statement of his views. says that 

is due to ( P* S ). definition of as 

seems to be borrowed from 

^ ^ ^crg^’ ( 

p. 46 ). The word lias been used from ancient times 
as opposed to and means Versed in delle UUr^^ 
proficient in • poetic or clever speech*. Vide 

etc. ( p. 239 ); vsq’, p. 201 Iix 

the ( 1 ) hears the double-meaning 

words ‘^[Tnjftzr W V li® ejaculates 

For see above quotation from pp. 169, 241 and 

180. The word occurs in the 

^5 ^ I’J vide Sf, p, 242 

is regarded as an sTqSfj?; and given a 
totally different sense by ^;ijr ‘eip^TTS^on 
is indication based upon resemblance ) and the instance is 




)• would be the of 

g;^ (vide I. 93-94 ). regards as a'abd^mkara 

gives two varieties, and He is followed in 

this by of 

and For examples vide ^ ( appen- 
dix E). But regards as an eT5ql5?|;n: and 

It will be thus seen that the of and is 

much narrower in scope than the of eftj^and 

of the school is really an offshoot of 

the alankara school and need not be separately recognised, 


*Pqr two other words that occur very frequently in 
works on Poetics in a similar sense, and 

vide 15^. p. 130, pp. 5 and 8, P* 

p. 46 ( for and p. 243 and p. 5 for 
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13 The Dhvani school. For an analysis of the 
vide LXY above. The dhvani theory is only an extension of 
the rasa theory. The rasa theory took account only 
of a complete dramtaio work. The main object of a dramatic 
work is the evolution of some rasa^ sVLngara, karuna etc. by 
means of f^[qs, ergqfqs etc. This naturally presupposes a 
composition of some length. But if there be a single charming 
verse, it cannot be said to evolve a rasa^ although it may 
suggest some one or more of the constituents that bring about 
the relishing of a complete rasa. Such single pieces would be 
outside the pale of kavya^ if it were said that the soul of 
havya is rasa alone. It was shown above that rasa is always 
suggested and not directly expressed. Hence, applying the 
same reasoning, the said that the best poetry is that 

which contains a charming sq^ sense, ^erq^ ft* 

g^qqr 

ft p. 181-82 ); 

I’ sq, p. 239, Though it is possible to extract some sort 
of sq^ sense from any sentence or word, still all words or sen- 
tences are not necessarily Jcavya but only those words, which 
have particular c[ualities and are arranged in a particular 
manner and contain a charming sq^pf, constitute havya. Vide 
{ p. 28 ) ^ qs^T sqqqrc: I 

I’. The nq, divides sq^ sense into 
three varieties ^iftj and q^. Under the first are 

included not only the nine rasas^ but all the hhdvas and 
their abhdsas also etc. What is meant by q^ ^gq i^ is this 
that a mere fact is suggested by words that express 
another sense. What is meant by an aia^dra dhvani is 
this that what is suggested is an imaginative thing ( not a 
matter of fact ) which if expressed in so many words would 
assume the form of a figure of speech. The suggestion of 
rasa and others does not require explanation here. The ^qo 
seems to hold like Wordsworth that poetry is the 
spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings ( 

ll’ P« 26 ). When Valmiki was powerfully 
affected hy the spectacle of the death of the loving 5 ^^ 
at the hands of the hunter, the, , sage’s imagination was 
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stirred and he burst forth into an impassioned song. But 
it is not to bo supposed that the sage was himself 
nor is it to be supposed that the reader when he reads 
the impassioned poem is simply for if that were really so, 
no one would feel delight in reading the poem. Tide p. 

27 Ku I 5 ^ ^ 

^ b-5Tr^i%%T5TW- 

^TUTi%rf ^ szf^n:; g 

1’. The divided into three 

varieties, the best or and In 

the last it included all alanLaras of word and sense. Vide 
1 ^. II. 4 ( p. 67 for t^f^cHTsqr ), 15!I. 35 ( p. 205 for gofhjjTS^T^ ), 
III, 42-43 ( p. 220, ). But the is careful to 

point out that a true poet should never waste his powers over 
composing poems that have no relation to rasa 

trutI g cRT5^2ro2fcr^t[% 

srqiR: 1 sqTIR ^ I’ 

( p. 221 ). Vide his remarks on ergsHU 15-20 

pp. 85-87 ). After having dealt with as the soul of poetry 
it assigns to gui^as and alunicdras their proper position ( 
p* 78 ) ( vide p. C II. above ) on which the ff% 

is % % g^: i 

^ RT l’. About the 

rT6i$ ( III. 52 p, 231 ) he says that they are explained by the 
position assigned to the gui^as ( as the remarks 

)• He speaks of es being threefold 

( ^T’sqrw^UT ®8-ch of the three 

is generally suited to some particular rasa or rmas ( though 
not as an invariable rule) and that gu^as are not of the nature 
of iior are they dependent upon i^bat the 

appropriateness of is determined by the rasa and by 

the speaker and the subject ( pp. 133-135 ). The gf%s de- 
pendent upon words such as and those dependent 

upon sense ( such as same level with r'^8 

i. e; like the latter they all depend upon rasa as the soul. 


Compare «q*o p. 182 ^ 

^ Et^ arr: qjmft ^ ft scqkft 

gqNT^fgju: i ^ftrgrft g i’j pp* 

231, The three ff%s, andjrr«TT ( called 
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by some ) are spoken of by ( IX ), and otfier writers. 

Jjjffr ^nt-^r^tPrfir: i prr: ii 

^5f?Rrr l’ ^ I- is appropriate 

tft^and ^ and ^tH^STto^. ^ 5 ?;^ (11,19) 
enumerates five f f%s ( ?t 5 ^, TOTT and ^ ). The 

5 f%s peculiar to the are four, %gr^, 

and eiK^* Vide chap. XX. The plot is the body of 
( 19. l ) and rasa is the 

soul. About the ff%s i£{xj^ says ^TT^SOT^RS’ ( 20. 62. ). Each 
is appropriate to some rasa^ Vide ;n^. ^^LX, 63-64. 
distinguishes between ff% and ^ as follows 

( p. 9 ). All these propositions laid down by the 
about the several component parts of a complete theory 
of Poetics are implicitly followed by all later writers on 
Poetics. It is therefore that the says 

( P* *^25 ). Before the theory of 
secured general acceptance, it had to pass through an 
ordeal of fierce criticism at the hands of (p* 

IjXI ), ( LXXXII), and . 

14 The diyisions of poetry. As in modern works poetry is 
divided into epic, lyric, dramatic, so in Sanskit works also it 
is so divided. Classification of poetry is made from various 
stand-points. The first division made by is into 
and While most English critics are agreed that versifica- 
tion is a sine qua non for poetry ( though Prof. Moulton and 
a few others maintain the opposite view ), all Sanskrit writers 
on Poetics are unanimous that versification is not a necessary 
condition of poetry. Not only so but a few like Vamana say 
5R^f on L 3. 21 ).> ^ 0 ^ then speaks under 

m of ( or an epic ) and ( a single verse ), 

( five ), ^ and { compilations of unconnected 
verses ). Under n?r he refers to The 

hdv^a is constituted by and other varieties of plays, 
also divides ^ into and vhile ^ (11.11) 

into six, STTf and For 

divisions of vide p, XVII. divides into and 
the former into three varieties, ( resembling verse ), 

=^, and W is of various sorts, but he gives two 

divisions of both jy^ and ty^ into ( unconnected ) and 
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( ooRnected i. e. a ) and declares that among complete 
works, the drama is superior ( I- 3. 30 ). 

( 8th ) divides into and srsq; and the 

former into qtjq and 5^^ and these into numerous varieties ; 
^ is divided into ^q^^and He 

further speaks of iiqsqs composed in ^|;q, and 

and regards en^rf, i^2§cr, 

as varieties of c^qr* Vide «q. 
p. 141 and the thereon for several varieties of ^JTsq, 

16 Doshas. This is an important topic in all works 
on Poetics. speaks of ten doshas (16. 84). Tide pp. XXXI- 
XXXII. and speak of ten and eleven doshas respect- 
ively. But they make no scientific distinction between 
doshas of qq, of qiqq, of qqi^ aJid qtq q rr^. This is done by qpT^. 
This distinction of the doshas of qq, qrqq and ^ is * accepted 
by and other later writers. The doctrines of the tq?qr^qj 
that, in a composition in which rasa is to be evolved, of 

various kinds has to be looked to ( p. 144, £E ) and that certain 
items that conflict ( ) with the main rasa should be 

avoided ( p. 161 ff ), gave rise to the doshas of rasa. Vide 
VII for qppFqs refers ( 10th ) to several doshas 

of alankdras and shows that they are included in the several 
doshas discussed by him in the 7th 
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la this index -works on and erotics have been 

altogether excluded, although in the reports on mss. these 
works are often included under the heading of Only 

a few works on dramaturgy have been included. The index 
is principally based upon Aufrecht’s Catalogus oatalogorum 
and upon the T. 0. catalogue, Burnell’s catalogue, Madras 
Govt. mss. catalogue and a few others. Many difficulties arise 
in preparing an index. The entries in the catalogues of this kind 
are often very meagre and misleading. The same work often 
appears under different names e. g. the of 

listed by Oppert is most probably the same as the 
of Oftentimes the similarity of names is misleading. 

The word occurs in the names of works on alanhdra 
as well on medicine. The word in the 

(p. 477 ) is a mistake for ( i. e. I. 3. 19 ) 

as the quotation shows. The names of a few commentators, 
particularly of the KavyaprakSs'a, have not been separately 
indexed. As both authors and their works are separately 
mentioned, there are numerous double entries. The abbrevia- 
tions employed are: — 

a.=;autbor» acc.»aooording. ano.=anonymous. 0. or com.-com- 
mentary. c c=commentary on a commentary, m=mentioned. 
T=vide. 


1 S37. 

2 minister 

of ( Gan^a ). 10th 

oen. y. 36, 762. 

3 or a. of 

15th oen. 

4 3?5pgr®-o£?rrfe!)^5'i^. 812. 

5 606. 

6 ai'q««r^%r »• of 

End of 16th oen. 319, 376, 
724. 

7 of gf®. Ab- 
out 925 A. 0. 


8 »• of 990- 

1020 A. 0. T. 166, 433, 
• 467. 

2 »tR>RWK^, 0. on’flrt^^, 
l>y on ;gTfi?5R!. 

10 arfirermERr of ni'qr®^. 

11 8r*R=^, pupil of 

completed Mi- 

ddle of 13th oen. 

12 vido 73. 

13 SRtsqmnc. 582. 

1^ son of a. of 
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Middle of 13th ■ 

cen. 

15 srailssfRJl'Srfi- or 

of fswsPTf of Kas'I. 

C of 527. 

16 or -2 completed 
515151 . 

17 si®lK5llt5i:. 

18 erfs^KfSJT^q of son 

of 16th oen. 

19 3T5i^n^g^ of srs^*r|. 

20 0 sjrt’jtil *510. 

21 of son 

of quotes ^SPIWI^^* 

After 1700 A. 0, 

22 C ftqioi by himself. 

33 3i®f K5l'5g^ of cii^iuigi^^rsq 
composed about 1800 A.C. 

24 C by same. 

25 sI51;k#R 3K of iii 

10 ft?[ois. Rules illustrated 
by yerses about and 

Born in 1624 A. 0. 

26 0 by author. 

27 C ^f?tRt5l5I%51 by 

qtl=q^fl5'l®fn:. 

28 O^rnstf^ by 

29 0 by ^^PT. 

30 5T5fK^^of ^3P5 (i 4, son 
of ei»o i m4 ' and pupil of his 
uncle «fti%qRrt4. 

31 555?g^^flPfn51 of 5'^. 

32 eia*p?;jiwr of 5II’. ] 

Bud of 17 th oen. Exam- 
ples in praise of Shahaji- 

r&ja of Tanjore. 

S3 «l»l3-KMPs3il of snWI^. 

3^ T. 5t®q-^Pji'ni* 

35 of 

in'Satinrs. 


36 3T'<s^aR[rfira(?i of 

37 C in Government Orie- 

ntal Library, Madras. 

38 3j5^i^;<TFtf3T of IURHCR, 
son of q s iqf g g'lf. 18th oen. 

( This is more probably 
a writer of the ms. of 
the above. Yide Triennial 
cat. Madras 1910-11, 12- 
13). 

39 e{«^r^^Rf9l V. 290. 

40 of vng^, iu 
five <iftv^s. 

. 41 of qF*r2. V. 289. 

42 8rsSK&55 of aft5^sr. 

43 (134 i^l^s in 

44 ( or ) of 

or a 

follower of 

46 “i- lo 
composed by 8{»K=5P^. 

47 3i®5K5frrsq5K, >“• by 5PR*I 

iu ( PP- 35, 46, 83, 

138, 173 ). Between 1160- 
1200 A. 0. 

8T5^TI?T«r^ ■vide erqfsSfnc®- 

48 m, by m. g. 

(p. 16 ). 

49 arogjp^^of g^5T5i. 

60 eT®5pt?i«M5T ’TS'Wl of 

5 ^' 

51 of ^- 

son of Nanabhai, 
native of RSnera ( Bander 
near Surat). Examples 
glorify the Peshwa 

Madhavrao and his uncle 
Baghunathrao. Between 
1761-1768 A. C. 
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53 .of fwj 


Latter half 16th 

oen. 

73 3t®fre^of 

Written at the instance of 


54 

56 8rg? ;c<a-^w i ^ of 
son of 

66 c of f^scrslt. 

57 aref?Encip!f^ of son 

of A compendium i 

of the *0 

which he refers. 

58 sru!fncc?rr5irc of 

107 sutras, s**?® 

( p. 281 ) that 
follows sRsfRwrra;^- “* “ 

( P- 20 ). 

69 0 o hy same. 

60 0 yviq4^4l«rl^ of 3r^^- 

61 0 ^fffsrsqiW of 

62 of spTiaK^, »• of 
1583 A. C. 

63 eiss^nXOT of 

64 gf g^Rgg qn^ of i3*gwt«r- 

65 st®!gtW^> discussion on 

66 e i< ^RS irf S ^ “• in the ftrr- 

of spR*r ( P. 71 ) as a 
work by the a. of the ej^. 

67 sRSSpRSRRt of 3PI^. Pro- j 
hahly same as =SP3[J^f5. 

69 «fssigR8rd’J5®t of 
son of <wid3rT#- 

70 8)<aiK^^4TP t of 
m. in his own 

• 71 arafR^l^t^lfSlorsRSfR^Ja^ 

72 3i<i!t'^^6R of ^siHPr^* 
Based on the sutras of 


74 0R5cn^J5f ano. ( Madras 
Govt San. mss. 1918 p. 
8606 ). 

75 sRSfRSgs^ of iSth 

cen. 

76 sr^sfR^e#^ of %^fstSr«r* “• 
in his own srs^Rtf^* 

77 SRSfRg^ of ^®R!, teacher 
of Ti^. About 1150 A. C. 

78 c 

First quarter of 1 3th 
oen. 

79 c i*y 

in. by 

(pp. 31 and 221) and 

80 Cby Latter 

half of 13 th oen. 

81 ano. Author’s 
teacher composed another 
work in honour of *fW»" 

82 “• in oy 

gpfujjf ( pp. 88, 97, 171 ). 

83 brsiPRTR of '^i^o 

was a follower of q^rtT^ 
sobool. 

84 8i5!fRSrR^JI?of eiCZ. Ab- 
out 800 A. 0. 

85 C 55 ffi% of 
Middle of lOth oen. 

86 C styled by 

n*- in 
(pp. 118,124 
205)* Before 1160 A. 
0* as follows its 
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87 sTsiR^rrCr^R by 
1723 A. C. 

88 i^fRgNT of v. 321. 
88a aT^|j?:gNli^ m. in the 

<?rm(p. 44)andf|%^. 
^(p. 19). 

89 SRSfRg^ of 

90 „ m. in the 
( p. 150 ). 

91 of 

About 1700. Probably 
same as author of 63. 


92 3r^fR%% or 

^ of ##rr ^|%r. 


93 

94 


8I®fKT36Tft4 m. by «prD7 
in (pp. 36, 57, 58, 

60 ) as composed by a. of 


3tt. 


95 by 

who is same as the 
author of No. 669. 

96 bq. by on 

*be 


97 3T«^i(l<|^<ui of i^eRSf, son 
ofsWK. I'irst quarter of 
13th cen. Hefers to his 



V.59. 




98 or T. 614. 

99 m. by ^crsit^. 

100 etq^'sif m. by 

101 sia^iRjctiii^iJui of 

102 stpis^a. of 

103 auRJ^STET. 626. 

104 a. of sqwri^. 
397, 431. 

105 6 08. 

106 aUTO^rS' m. by 

107 8[T^ 0. on 


108 siTJjrm, a. of cRrft^iT^t^iT 

on the 323. 

srraiN^ 300. 

109 teacher ofarfjRi^ 
Probably not identical 
with Jl^tfr^s^^rsf. Latter 
half of 10th cen. 

see 

110 of 
IGth cen. 

111 C by gWRI?!' 

112 C i%^:ai by 

113 C 

114 0 sipOT^^r^^ aod ^fetr- 

sr^'f^SKT. 

115 of C on 

116 of 

117 g^ ii i :u| <i[u i yide 211. 

118 '?• 212. 

119 V. 213. 

120 g3^tg. V. 230. 

121 g^v. 84, 297. 

122 g^d.(^^cD V. 86. 

123 gqqrgqri^Pr by S'alvapu- 
llaingar. 

124 ride 214. 

126 w^of 

127 qiRH# of itfiT«rc. End of 
13 th and beginning of 
14th cen. 

128 0 cR^ by ?rfs?rT«I 15th 

oen. 

129 CjRRRI by SRpsK, son 

of trrqq^ and gran- 
dson of 
born in 1564 A. 0. 

130 of 
Latter half of 11th oen. 
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131 0. of 

132 a. of 

133 V. 69. 

134 or a, 

of sT^lK'ht^. V. 26. 

135 of 

136 compiler of 

137 a. of 
V. 23. 

138 names f^ffs’s 

■work as its source. 

139 

140 ^ficfiospfnrir of Latter 

half of llth cen. 

141 ^f^iEu'img' ( ? ). Same as 
138 (?) 

142 or-fk^ of 

1*3 ^5ftlftiwof^;f?:or|^, 
son of aoc. to SR!^- 

K^of (p. 48) 

followed cfHfi?. 14th cen. 

144 0 of 

145 0 of 

146 Of^. 

147 of 

148 of jligsfRr, son of 

»rm. 

1*9 %R'H«it|j!y m. in the ^jjarf- 

160 a. of 

Son of 16th oezu 

151 %&dHdK of g^q)YPT. 

152 %(^<ii[^^ of 216. 

153 of spnjif®, 

154 of C. 

onqn^ra^q^. 


mentions *TSrn- 

156 of 
First half of 18th cen. 

157 C by himself. 

168 ^[f??r=^ a. of ERtsq-^lfEr^T. 

159 ^5T#5I5T%5r- C. on ^zf- 
JT^r^f of ^ 3 ^. 

160 51 %^ m. by qRRjpft. 

161 ^jfKr^^rr. 

162 cfii s q ^ g q g ^ of and 

3Wr^- Middle of 13th 
cen. Also called 

ff%. A ms is dated 1418 
A. 0. V. 11, 14. 

163 C or of ajjqq;. 

164 C of gtr^st- 

?ptf5t. 1609-10 A.C. 

165 qiissf^g^ of^if^V m. in 
the 

About 950 A. 0. 

166 C f^Di of etf^RRSa 

990-1020 A. 0. 

167 qirsjr^ls^ in 3 tift=^s. 

168 ^!icfjg^of C on 

^il^rsf^RT. V. 216. 

169 qiTS2r#3^ of?:ff5jqci. 18th 
cen. 

170 of 

171 ‘j>|oq-^Ps\'ni of V. 150 

172 qsTssml^ ofqjir^ s=*fW 
^T5q)^,sonoffe^tiJtf^. 

173 of faro??. 

C. on the i^psTK^. 

175 qn5«rfit®aB of a. of 

176 ^5^^ of ^jirqtijSt. m.by 
his son 
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178 of 

179 ^[ojrsct^T by 7 . 218. 

180 by 

com. on sRTsjpi^T^. 217. 

181 of qnPct=^. v. 
158. 

182 of 

183 ano. (Mad. Govt, 
mss. cat 1918 p. 8618 ). 

184 ^lojfftutq of m. in 

1000 A. C. 

185 ^rszRhlT. C. on 

186 

187 of ?ft^gF55pfr- 

fRr4- In verse with |;f% 
by author in five g^ras. 
ms. dated 1550 A. C. 

188 of and sigs 
(^?). About 1100 A. C. 

189 0 of about 

1612 A. 0. 

190 C of 

191 C of 

192 0 of goft^ptfct. 

193 C of ^TtiiTS^rf. A artijig 

is quoted in the qipj- 

%oiiqT;p;r. 

194 0 of anr ? 1 §8WW . 

195 C of son of 

names ijtqT?!. 

196 C of 

197 0 of ttfSear^nr. 

198 C of qr^. 

199 Oof (com. called 

sStw). 

200 0 of »ng:q?jj. 

201 C of 

202 Oof^^sj. 

203 C of 

^04 0<d q|t|.c 4 [^ll^er. m. by 


205 C of 

206 C of fgfg-ftsi. m. by 

207 C 3]^jR5T%5i;i of V. 

159. 

208 0 3Rp^ of ^rqtr. 

209 C 3ni[^ of Jl|;^??qrqT5'- 

fR. m- by ^Rp?, 

210 0 of ^^'4 

1683 A. C. He wrote 
the JT^qsnir S'lso. 

211 C 

212 C g^cpi^q of 

213 C aafifCTRtRUi ano. 

214 0 5ii^f% by 

son of ^srrrRw^si: 
comments on 
only. 

215 0 5R^P<qi| of KRgpoi 

V. 152. 

216 C of v. 

168. 

217 C q5T»T^ of ^iTgHicMFt^r 

180. 

218 CqiRItCW of V. 

179. 

219 Cqjp?ncrlr of 

son of lit gS ^ E R of the 
’TOCIsPTtq. 1st half of 
13th cen. 

220 C gi?q4Rq<>JJ of 

221 0 of ni. by 

222 C ^ of 14th 

oen. 

223 0 of RipR. 1294 

A. 0. under (=fR^ 
of Guzerat. 

224 of S»«k* 

nduncle of 
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225 
225a. 

226 


227 

228 


229 

230 

231 


232 

233 

234 

235 

236 

237 

238 

239 


240 

241 

242 

243 

244 

245 

243 




SIhityadaepaita. Index of works. 


Latter half of 18 th 


con. 

0 of ‘ 

C of 

1660 A. 0. 

C of 

End of 17 th can. 


C of 

C 51% of lat- 

va 


ter half of 16th ceu. 
CC j[%ipTr of |?fjir«r- 
1684 A. C. 


CO of ;Ti%nTf. 

C of 15?;- 

born in 

1242 A. 0. 


C of OTtitoj. 

C vn^^RRIurfSl of 5i|^. 
C of %. m. by 

C HIOTT by^^^Jj. 
C of m. 

by % in ??gn#. 

C otto of 
0 of tTTOT:- 

0 ^SiPISTOof OTtTW 5r4- 
About 1660 


A.O. 


C )[f^rJTO of 
WPW. 

0^^ of?ft^. m. by 
and =gD%rfr. 

0 %irT^ of f%OT. 

0 fi«i(R,«hl of qOTtfis;,'- 
m. by 

0 of 

so 

0^5^%^ of 


»nfr* 

Owl^rof Proba- 

bly same as the author 


of the 3T^. In the 
2nd Intro, yerse he 
distinctly says that 
he learnt e? g f gf ^ from 

247 C ?||;5r of Ttifrlqjpqi^ 

1159-60 A. C. 

248 C of %r- 

249 C 551?: of 

250 0 of or 

oa. by OTR*^ 
and 3PT?n«r' 

251 CHR5rg^ of 

Quotes 

OT,SI%- 

252 0 grfeq^g^of %in3[q«r. 

comments on qsil^is 
only. 

253 CO ^Bu i [dP<^ on the 

above. 

254 C?tn%q^5^ on qntft^s 

only. 

255 C of 

1750 A. C. 

266 C of 

m. by5Tl1%[5f!:. 

257 0 g«rmm of 

1723 A. C. 


258 

259 

260 
261 


C gqtfMtof ^far-qa#:- 
C spHlirqtei of nWTO. 


' ?jTHr5C‘ 249. 


V. 136. 

262 V, 323. 


263 of 

First quarter of 10th oen, 

264 of "a. of 

21 . 

265 TOR^ of %gcrSrsr* m. in 
STSfT^NR ( P- 72 ). 
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266 

267 ano. ( Mad. GoTt. 
ms. oat. 1918 p. 8630). 

268 of in 

two chapters on ^ and 

mentions 

269 q;T«r%gT of 

270 of ^JTTspJC- 

271 Ml- ia 
( P- 20 ). 

272 ^TSJRiK^ of 
About 1800 A. C.. 

273 ^!rg^ or Hlteg’TT- 

274 sti F *^Ki5 of ocfwgq^. 6th oen. 

275 0 of 

276 0 of 

277 C of 

278 C of 

279 0 of 

280 0 of 

281 0 of f^^PCORrasft^d. 

282 0 irrtJi of JTftin- 

«inr. 

283 C ggii^ of 

284 0 of ft-JETirPT. 

286 0 of ;i%;rpq-. 

286 0 smgtjra^. 

287 

288 qrrsjng^rm of ^ri^, son 

of About 13th 

cen. 


289 

290 


1172 A. C. 


same. 

rof |;Tt=qrj^ 1088 - 


291 0 by l^r^. 

292 ^ 1*71151 of eflsrWisJl^H* 

293 ?ns^ 5 R}^i>t or 
^ucsF, criticizes 7 th 
of 


294 5 !T 3 Jn%fqi of 18 th 

cen. 


295 ^ii«rr^=l^f 9 T- 

296 of «rmf. 6 th or 
7 th cen. 

297 0 i^Di of g^. About 

800 A. 0 . 


298 of 800-850 
A. 0 . 

299 C fttqq' by qj^ra. 1069 

A. C. 


300 0 by angp?^. About 

1200 A. 0 , 


301 0 q^y<(qufi'. 

302 0 by loth oen. 

303 ^IsqrTgfR 5 m% of 
nnjjtTg. V. 308 

304 ( ? ) 


son of 


306 

307 

308 


of 


^r»R- 


About 800 A. 0 . 
0 by himself. 

C by 


309 

310 


gqtrg. 

0 by 

Ogril^trat^ of 


311 m. in ( P* 

73 ) and ^snfhrfOT ( pp. 27 , 
53 ). 

312 of fftjj-gTgf, son of 
'If^, composed in 1728 
A.O. 


^ vide 

313 by qiiq^Tst^- 
%5r. 

314 ^ET^^trora^, V. 32 . 

315 of ^npK* 
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316 |Rr^,a. Bes- 

tween 900-1000 A. C. 

317 of irfl^sT, 
a. of oom. 15th cen. 

318 a. of oom. on 

319 of spipaT^%cTj 

son of IStih cen. 

320 C 3i<5lR=^f?^r of ^^RT«r> 

son of about 1683 

321 C or 

of qq^t^r^rf- 

322 c of 3fi5rm, 

son of V. 108. 

323 0 by fsinHnft- 

324 0 ?:f%q;?;«r;fr of nwr^T, 

grandson of brother 
of a pupil of sTcq^q-j 
who acc. to com- 

posed over 100 works. 

325 C by Ji§^r«r 

326 C of ^- 

327 or 

of Ab- 

out 1723 A. 0. 

328 fq:55?rRt1^. 

329 by 

330 53. 

331 ^ a. of 

332 a. of 

V. 174, 280. 

333 tiwi$%a. of 
665. 

334 nwr^l^, a. of Jig^ 
V. 235. 

336 51*01^632-33. 

336 fiwigjt 66. 

337 on SEnt^iR^- 
3 ^- 

338 a. of 


339 V. 72, 76, 265. 

340 m. by 

341 tE^'Tlfui. 

342 a. of 
V. 130, 140. 

343 JiiTCW, a. of qil3jr%^ 269. 

344 Ilf pq^:, a. of <g q iiii=h<: . 693 

345 V. 324. 

346 iTfKW 1732 A. C. 
585, 611-12. 

347 JioliEf, a. of v. 587. 

348 ii 5 P??:iqf, son of iff<rq^, a. 
of 

349 njiiriiTf V. 367. 

350 g^=q%q;r ( ? ) 

351 2i!g^f^(?) 

352 iThTi®, a. of 
605. 

353 iibn^ra a* of Krm^Tjqoi. 
364 ntqr aoc f t r v. 10. 

355 iTfqrs^lf 604, 758. 

356 irtcfNi*! V. 259. 

357 iit^!5[fttqijqT^ V. 303, 308. 
368 litqtsT, m. in arg fu^iK of 

^lERiJrsr { pp. 27, 37 ). 

359 a. of ^Tsqr^tf'tqil v. 
182. 

360 iTtit ?^ s q}< . V. 228, 244. 

va 

361 qnra'Kw a- of 1696 

A.O.V.578. 

362 ^5fiqt?rsi.a.’ of aad 

com. on V. 79. , 

363 a, of com. on 

^IsTTOT. V. 224, 430. 

364 a of TOWlitl'^wISl. 

365 of 
13th cen. , 

366 C^ni^pOT or 

Jtqn^ of 


latter half of 16 th con. 
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367 C g\qrf or ?:ic 5 [ir of 

alias JitJTI^Tf. 
latter half of 17 th 
cen. V. 349, 

•JG8 . C by 

369 C or 

of t?Risrqi«rs'’s. 

370 c sr^tfEr^r- 

371 c by crr3}=g?^ 

372 C by 

373 ^{;g;^r, com. on 
m. by and 

374- =q15^^ V. 281. 

375 ^q^Rirof 3Tttr!q<t%?r. 

376 C by qis- 

fi*®l qiqg'isr- ms. dated 
1784 A. C. 

377 C gvfr by qqi;r?q- com- 

ments up to 3?%qn{Vf%!. 

378 C 

379 of giJRTtq 
First half of 

17th cen. 

380 l^spfftqrardilf^liR of 

■381 ^?raTW5q^%EI a. of 
f^K* 

382 a. of 
268. 

383 t^^fhvnrqr# a- of ijjifn:- 

384 ijpi^ a. of 

JiqiRf V. 240. 

386 ^Jrarq trfostT^rsr 379, 673. 

386 a. of 0 v. 

245. 

387 3tq^ 67, 366. 

388 5iqf?r,^a. of on ^i®q- 

V. 223. 

389 SRTOfSi T. 1 53, 

390 sRRif 78, 97. 

0 


391 srqwq^lznra-Rq, a. of ^- 
Wr V. 221. 

392 3l5qqi5q®51T of v. 3. 

393 a. of 

=q;fl: ( ? ) 111. 

394 tqtqRiq 71, 

395 cftqi:r3rg#s3[_a. of %g. 590. 

396 of §5^ar. m. by 

397 of anjrrqqqsr. m. 

ky ^qq-. 

398 cRqtf^alqr of qilirvif, ni. 
ky 

399 V. 128. 

401 |q55iR vide 86. 

402 f^;5 V. 221, 391. 

■^93 a. of ^Eq-c^gq;. v. 105. 

404 v. 276. 

405 a. of sjsjfuqa^j’. 

15. 

406 t?r#qqT^a. of 

407 {qqnyiqE^ftq a, of qf?^r- v. 
281 . 

408 a. of sRisqjqi^. 274. 
•409 q^q of qq^q. about 1000 

. A.C, 

410 C sjq^q; of qf^, about 

1000 A. 0. 

411 0 by liqqrfvl. m. by 

412 C q;g'^ by v. 

318. 

413 0 by 

414 qrqtq^ v. 31, 

415 ^qqq 766. 

416 §q;^q a. of 
^47 ^qqff^ 51. 

418 a. of Bsq?^^=qf^. 

I 419 1;^ or a. of I'^qiqq- 
i Stit* T, 143, 
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420 381. 

421 ijiTSRr, a. of 409. 

422 V. 184, 410. 

423 m. ia the ?rrll'5!r3[4'Jr- 

424 V. 705 

425 833. 

426 5^4fN?M(cl' a. of 
Same as 275 (?) 

427 of 

428 of S^<T5f. 

429 

430 S^i^rf%g:ti5rtqf of : qn#is ;r tj . 
m. in 224. 

431 -c^i^ or of 

latter half of 
9th oen. r. 104. 


16th oen. refers to 5=nft9r- 
5[4<n and ^cgiifR-gvrr^. 

447 of 

448 5Tl2qrTfi:5flrtWT of 
About 1350 A. 0. . 

449 m. in ^^ui. 

450 Tfi 2 ^#rigi by a. of 

m. in 
( P- 32 ). 

451 of gus^tqi. 

452 qisi^q. 

453 ■di'SW'dw of IGU 

A. C. 

454 of f^^=5r;ni^- v. 

406. 

455 C by himself. 


432 0 :^55rv. 373. 

433 C by 

434 CO st=^ojrncqT^t5<t by 

435 CC by ^5;r^. 

436 of 
alias 

Illustrations relate to 
son of 

437 wftwg, »• of com. on ^ 5 ^. 
V. 299. 

438 V. 283. 

439 iR[%? 436. 

440 a. of V. 

226. 

441 V. 231. 

442 a. of m. 

ky c?rm ( pp. 224, 295 ). 

443 ;TO5n?srfn: of fgqTOW ^'ir- 



446 or ;TpfM§W5 v. 88, 
212, 230, 321, 674, 601. 


446 of 


456 jrrsRft^ of Between 
200 B. C. and 300 A. 0. 

457 or 

by 3?firqqgH. 

1000 A. 0. 


458 TrT3fri5rm of qgfar^rq- “. in 

459 a vide 

459 of 



462 a. of sraijr^JT^. 
Probably same as 405. 

463 380. 


464 584. 

465 5 f%f% 5 rq a. of qp’Sq^stq#- 
?jqni ( ? ). 475. 

466 %iJtgTf a. of grfe^rgqT- 589 

467 ^mkynfKTq. 585. 

468 by 834. 

469 of 5qt^![r- 

470 0 ?rsjq^;r ky ^TTfeqPT- 

471 qqf;f%. 227. , 


473 qi»ir^^^T243. 

474 434. 
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475 Tipji- ( 0 ^ ? ) of 

• Same as 465 {'>) 

476 m. bj- qqsipft. 

477 V. 305, 428, 752. 

478 gogftq; a. of 451 

479 g^^^Tiir m- in 
V. 151. 

480 624. 

481 of 

First quarter of the 14th 
cen. 

482 C ?^5j|(UT. Later than 


483 C^qoi of 

V, 317. 

484 R^fT ^ T Sf . V. 85. 

485 366. 

486 jp=rrjj||;ui?q 52. 

487 RRT, by qltffRtq 356, 824. 

488 inn by Igqrsr* 229. 

489 srora?: 62, 12r, 596. 1583 
A. C. 


490 



of 




V. 


491 a. of -si-KfK. 773. 

492 qi5iq;S‘ a. of v. 

135. 


493 T. 83. 

494 qwf wf 37 6. 

495 ? ) of ff^- 
fC. m. in RcKicj^ ( p. 242 ). 

496 gisRifsnft. 

497 V. 144. 

498 wiRjqif^T. 101. 


499 584. 

500 V. 277. 

501 Rfiftqiw or ^5qRgqtqT5r 

vide 

502 Rf^TPT^U, a. of 90( 

1000 A. 0 


503 vffgj a. of ¥rt|q!j3q. 500-600 

A. C. 

30 i vide ^i^r. 

505 ¥i^5r, n. of 456. 

506 of 

507 or ?rT 3 ^ 40. 

508 vrrgctrrftsr About 1300. A, 
C. 581, 598. 

509 vnTtt, a- of ^qrsilK. 296. 

510 C ¥tpTfftq?yi by 35;j. 297. 

511 VTRtRflfofr. 

512 ;TR5iqiI5[rof j^TKccrcf^rq-m-by 

and ^qoT. 

513 ^rtqsrsO'T- 

514 ¥nq^«r 768. 

515 inqgqsjfT^iqr- 

516 by qtqi55^ra 353. 

517 iTRq5t;lr«r- v. 256. 

518 ?fttj%iivide87,92,257,327. 

519 622. 

520 619. 

521 ^^31^ or ^3iq:r«r first half 
of 11th cen. 760, 794. 

522 Rg-, pupil of ^qq;, said to 
be a. of |[f% in et^, g-. 
1125-1150 A. C. 


523 Rifs m. by 

524 
625 

526 '■< 325, 827. 

527 com. on 
by 

528 qgirfe *1% V. 180, 217. 

529 iqgiidt 234. 

530 of 235. 


531 179, 218. 

532 and 
mentions 

Bnqi ^4\ 4« Probably 15th 
oen. V. 335, 
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( vide p. 42 ). quotes 

534 a. of ^sq-JicftT^' 18S. 

535 Ef|Rr«r a- of v. 128. 

536 ir%?rT«r, son cf 3fJi5tr»r, »■ of 

V. 285. 

537 588, 602. 

538 a. of q^cf^. 
V. 126. 

539 a. of sjrf%;%^?i;. 
1000-1050 A C. V. 398. 

5i0 ( gjfei^sT ) V 310 

541 V. 209. 

542 ;TnS3HNl4 ni. by in25iq<l-q 
and?jq^. 

543 V. 247. 

544 a. of ^rTfl^TeR- 839. 

545 by 282, 797. 

546 5f55¥r| 7. 

547 of ^o^irfSi. 
1460 A. 0. 

548 Jfqrfif (^) m. by vqjTf and 

549 63, 91. 

550 fey «f(fcHii;iTr2T. 

lObh cen. 

551 60. 

552 a. of 
V. 116, 814. 

553 m. in ^BraspftirfET, 

554 V. 207. 

555 ?::f^rs!i^qT^'t3r of 
Illustrations in honour of 
king ^JIT«r. mentions 

and f^STT^TTiir. v 333. 

556 251. 

557 ^4’3lfey#^?:796. 

558 ?:^q1toii;T. 

mt 


559 ?:^fSi, a. of cRfsq^^ir- v, 
176, 236. 

560 a. of ^Tsq^g^. v 
169. 

561 ^iTvg^qfor. 547. 

562 ?:grTrr®r of g^Roj^rg. 

563 482. 

564 o%aji?ji^ 56 

565 a. of B^RRfRr'TfkHir 
427. 

566 same as 58. 

567 ?:?rm V. 317, 483. 

568 a. of 796 

569 com. on 369. 

570 a of RgRjft v. 234. 

571 feyRtg^lR on r;|- 

572 ?:?rarg<t- of 

573 ?:gq^r\in: of 5iR:?n»r. 379, 38.5. 

574 CE^srana: of HT’hr^i 

First half of 18th con. 

575 C 

576 

577 

578 of qT?ft?:nT 361. 

579 ^=q^g:=RT of son of 

580 V. 758. 

581 of end of 

13th oen. 


582 

C by ar^KiTsi^. 

583 

C fey 

00 

C fey 464 

585 

C fey nf[t?yR 31^. v. 

346,467. 

586 

0 by 

1553 A. 0. 

587 

C by jTolsg'.' ms. 

dated 1698 A. 0 
V. 347, 

588 

G by Rf 
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500 C %g by ^q^irsrjgTrr- 395. 

591 ?;5f<tr^^r of 

592 112. 

.593 of V. 344. 

094 of 

095 ?:?isr^tf of srvrra?:, son of *rf- 

and grandson of jfg- 
1583 A. C. 

59G 

097 of 

598 of vng^tr- 508. 

099 C by^jf^jilT^aJias 

GOO C trft'irgr by 

son of ^wf. 

<>01 Cir^iTisfi’y 
son of 

“02 C ^fTgm^JT^rRrjft Oy i^fr- 
537. 

COS 0 by 

^%r. 

C04 0 by ntqra^, 

son of f son of 

^P9f. 

C05 C f^g- by ntqig aUas 

son of 

1437 A. C. V. 352. 

606 C by gg^rT- 

1635 A, 0. V. 5. 

607 C or gifsrgT 

by son of 

608 C by sgrifs!;- 

V. 105. 

609 c 

610 C by ^qrqpii^g. 

611 of 

612 0 spjT l>y Uimself. 

613 

614 or ^g^:fig<0'T of 


I stggg or m. in the 

i About 12th een. 

mentions v. 98. 

615 of 

quotes ?:gir^ and its ftSKI 
( p. 124). 

616 C by himself. 

617 m. by g%. on 
fe^crtiro 9. 71. 

618 ?^RgT^5^tof ms. 

dated 1 646 A. C. 

I 619 ?:g%gig of 520. 

620 name not known; 

younger brother of ^spg* 

-gETJT. 

I 621 5:ggg^q'. 

622 ?:ggTO of 519. 

623 ?:ggT’K m, by JT%?fr«r on 

15. 89. 

624 ^gi^of q1u®^gt:i^^Enc. 480 

625 ;cegsrra^ m. in 
of ^qqte4i41- 

636 ^iggviiotcr of ®rr»p^^ y. 103 

627 5;gi5iv!:. 

628 ^gigg^q of ^qgt^ift. 

629 ^grgfr^- 

630 ?:gii^fayfgfq^qf^(Burnell 
57 a ). 18th century ( ? ). 
Same as 632 (?) 

631 ^gp^q. m. in the qigiqtq ( p. 
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the next. 

632 KSItlNlNraT!: by 
About 1350 A. 0. 

633 of jRpiRPls- 348. 

634 of | 3 gT*r 416. 

635 603. 

636 ;d^'5^f^oom.ofqjfpq^324 

637 „ com. of . 

638 com. of 
on qn®n<!§* 284. 
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640 of 338. 

641 

642 by 

643 687. 

644 „ 588. 

645 ^qiT»riT by 367. 

646 V. 147. 

847 ^r3t=|?mPl^%?f 70, 177. 

648 V. 263. 

649 ^iTRRf% 459. 

650 ^iTpg^. V. 447. 

681 a. of 

wSOT- 


662 [srcH^n^J a. of 

V. 172. 

653 of 

Illustrations in ho- 
nour of 132. 

654 ^R=q5yi. 826. 

635 460. 

686 65. 

657 ^§^inrjr68. 

658 V. 329. 

659 by 

660 vide 

661 ^;!tisrilrsr ni. by srvTT^^ 

662 298. 

663 a. of i5[fKfe55^, 
900-1100 A. 0. 

664 ( ^stRip ) y. 77, 
246, 805, 830. 

665 ^vTlwi+fl y- 1 10, 446, 628. 
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called and jj^- 




667 5!r^oi^tft‘5r (another work?). 

(Mad. Govt, 
mss. odt. 1918 p. 8694 ). 


quotes ^mo3t(U(, 
and 

668 55^PW#seT 

669 C of sfrtN 

670 562. 

671 597 

672 5r^rftsrr*irfli “08. 

673 5555p5!|;ir^p^ 326. 

674 29. 

675 433. 

676 c sjn\ 52 n#rg^ 434, 

678 m. in gjisqsrqiP^- 

679 255. 

680 of V. 316 

681 q^ssTsgflvifRr# v. 250. 

0S2 com. on v. 

301. 

683 524. 

684 V. 302, 

685 a. of3R|;R^g(l. 19 

686 458. 

687 qr^qf^riJK m. by 

688 m. by tERfift* 
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689 qRi2 T. 288-89. 

690 gRTi, son of a. of q(- 

1100-1160 A. 0. 

691 qRtarssfK, of qRTZ, son 
of 690. 

692 C by »rtft*n«r. 

693 C by 1404-1418 

A.O. 

694 C HRRIRRfeeqq by |jt- 

^JTfvfv. 341. 

695 0 'I^c|<ui by ms. 

copied in 17J.3 A, 0. 

696 0 by 

697 C by f%i;^qnfSr 

698 0 gRJwri^ by 
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702 t^5iit|r|r^ V. 279. 

703 ^^55 659. 

704 765. 

705 of m. 

ky in 

and by 

706 C ky ?Tirr^^ 

707 C by STTcirnm- 

708 C by 

709 C sr^tJt^ by 

710 C by flr^=^. 

Til V. 127. 

712 V 181. 

713 f^?rr»i5'^a- of 

V. 252, 

714 ^^iRur a. of 591. 

715 V. 270. 

716 f^qrsj a. of 368. 

717 a. of git^- 
^qq. 14tb ccn. V. 222, 833 

718 112. 

719 alias qpTRTS 367. 

720 21, 57, 156. 
175, 579, 607. 

721 V. 148, 751. 

722 820. 

723 a. of 
618. 

725 fRfRir 27. 

726 V. 95. 

727 a. of on 

728 a. of sisfK^gvi. 
30. 

729 t»ii^g:a#^35, 586. 


730 q€R(qqt?r3’J^) son of qjtrrq?^, 
V. 210, 229, 320, 309. 

731 oqfef^sR of 539. 

732 CKn^jfT or fq^qK^ya. 

of 3i?r|;ng#^- 

733 sq^(4^g^ 606. 

., or ky 

607. 

734 of 
608. 

735 oqi^TW55t. 

736 603. 

736 a =^p; m. by SBRW- 

737 V. 142. 

738 of 

and sTKntDrarf^t'i:.- 

739 ^qeqrqKfar^TR of ipqR. 534. 

740 ^r^j^fcrwf&t of 

741 5r^r®fR«ia<t- 

7 42 6-1 • 

743 of gstgpjJRtrfe:!; 

744 sgqisR;. V. 315 . 

745 i^ReRTSl 38. 

746 368. 

7 17 by 36G. 

748 of »nqjraRt512. 

749 fg^5yftq[or-5jjn®448, 632. 

750 f?fqTf^ 75 , 443 , 615 . 

751 gns^Rsp: of^- 

acra- 

752 of 3«^3r. 

753 gjqfqsRPTpl V. 164 , 

754 ^}fi??|qgKr. 

765 of f%?:sftf 5 RiraTt 

383. 

756 5aiH?Rflf>t- 

757 of ^<lf- 6^3" 

758 C qg:5R:%it by ntw«i 

son of 580- 

759 of lingw* 

760 ^jfKSifRr of “• in 
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( p. 98 ) and 

(p.221). 

761 of f itf?:. 

7 62 of latter 

half of 10th oen. 

763 

764 iSfRWW?:. 

765 of 

766 of v. 

415. 

767 of 

768 ^R?r?:?n- of ^rrfPtsr. oi4. 

769 of %|;2^KTJrtjr^. 
* of ^|; 2 :^[ 2 f 07 * 

s(t%cT« Same as above (?) 

771 of gvTfq^n^- 

772 of 

773 !5rfRfre of 491. 

774 ^fT^rf?r®f(rofgrTr^i^^%^. 

776 600. 

776 ^¥rra^iir«T 58. 

777 89. 

778 m. by 

779 «n^^«r42. 

780 efbir^ V. 241. 

781 Y. 272. 

782 a. of 

Y. 178. 
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784 «fti|ty<!4|6®^. V. 187, 292. 

785 41WfHr^i^«r- 550. 

786 of 244. 

787 „ of snntir 245, 

788 of ^ni^. 321. 

789 m. by on 
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7^9 ?R5I|;K-c|(5^5T 


791 ^RTfRjftRTlft Y.lll. 

793 V. 80 

793 #s?^!rjriT%^ of fq«rr=q5s- 

248 

794 gYR^^YSpfnyi of 
521. 

795 C |5fi^f%^qq;Tfgc[fr by 

^^rft^tsiPTg. 

796 C by on 3 

only. 557 

797 C jqflrrf by fj^snsT- 

708 C by epT5:C; son of 
on four qit=s|r<s. 

799 C by tft^TOisqre- 

800 before 
taking 5f;jrrer) y. 231. 

801 'e^sr-li&qjr of qitsqi^^. 

802 ^f^6r^'lfq^by^qi%q^.79 

803 of 

f3t=l^) written for king q?jf, 
son of ^(%. 12th oen. same 
as 73. 

804 ?n[^T.309. 

805 of 
About 11,50 A. 0. 

or 

V . vqsqr^qt. 

806 OTT^TSRO-^cr 774. 

807 ?rK^fq^ofsf)^^r5iI3®^250. 

808 of 251. 

809 of 

810 

811 5rf^q;5q^»i. 

812 of aj^. 

813 of 

based on qiisqqqiRr, 

814 ?lTft5q!R|tjp;5r of 

son of »Ttm^ and sRl^rft- y. 
115. 

815 0 g^qsitnrr by same. 
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816 of fir^rn^nj 252. 

817 C Iti«j |r >|fi<rri ' V. 253, 337. 

818 ^rift^sr^EF^oom. on qjisjTJr^- 

819 

820 5nil'?rf%5=gn5Tf5i of ^^iiKra>ir. 
m. in ^qui ( p. 97 ), 

and ( P- 4 ). 

821 ^rrfl'^i^riTfS} of 
25Dt 

822 ?nf|'?Rn;%ofr of fiTOT V. 331. 

823 of 
14th cen. 

824 0 jriTT by ’Mq'm 

825 C by ms. 

dated 1636 A. 0. 

826 C 1700-1 A. C. 

827 C by 

828 5nf|'?r3(ift^of^l^qRjJrsi256 

839 of 

830 gtf|:ar4tTrrei of m. in 
3t5r. g. ( p. 61 ) and sij^- 

( P- 33 ). 

831 

832 of srtqj^, son 
of tft^iar. 425. 

833 c of Trs5rR^^Eonj;ft:- 

834 0 by son of 

and disciple 
of^fsrt- 468. 

835 of Ji|sj?;.310. 

836 of ?ppgg-M. 

837 ffrU’cTarc of ^tefs 

1831 A. C. 

838 0 

839 of ;n5rf%?. 544, 

840 ?nfe9igsrr or ^sjrgs^r of 

589. 

841 of 
17th oen. 

842 of 


843 i%f^qi5J or %f jjqfsi a. of 

632. 

844 809. 

845 a. of ^ffr^iSfcTT* 
767. 

846 g?g^f55 49. 

847 gsrr of JimiVTl- 367. 

848 a. of 

849 gsrrmJncor g<it^ of 
257. 

850 g4tf^^Tt 50. 

851 g^?[ ( g^ ) 44. 

852 g^i^sr a. of ;nsrqc(tq 453. 

853 gfi^Prara. ofcT^qq^t^-SOe. 

854 V. 310. 

855 g^^ of 258. 

856 mrnRn%^a.of^?^ff^[.' 

857 gngtJHtf^r of 259. 

858 g?j;T?5[ m. by qirsq^t- 

859 g^4qti% v. 145. 

860 son of 
V. 219. 

861 on nine 
rasas. 

862 m. by on ^ 3[3 2. 

19 (as a writer on 

in Prakrit). 

863 m. in fgifrr^x^iTqp: 

864 a. of ;n^»r 282, 797. 

865 294, 312. 

866 or xm of 
%gjipil. 369. 

867 a. of SifR^t^sr^q 
T. 761. 

868 ftiitsT m- in q^rstsftq. 

869 f^sTOSf V. 173. 

870 55Rrsr?Tr 287. 

871 fcRT^^nt of vrprwqj- v. 502. 

872 a. of sfiRq r ^ f fgg . t. 
290-91. 
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— Prof. Chandorkar’s edition of the Kavyaprakas'a ( I, 
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EC, I), or Kavyad. — The Kavyadars'a of Dandin with the com- 
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K. P, — The Kavyaprakas'a of Mammata. 
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N, S.**"The Xyaya-sutra of Gautama. 

P. L. — ^The Paramalaghumailjusha of Xages'abhatta. 
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S'ak. — The Abhijuana-S'akuntala. 

S. D, — The Sahityadarpana. 

Subha. — Subhashifcavali, 

r. B. — The Tarkabhasha ( Mr. Paranjape’s edition of 1009 
r. I) — The Tarkadipika of Annambhatta, 
f* — T'he Tarkasahgraha of Annambhatta. 
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Va. — VamanacLarya's 'Ith edition of the Kavyaprakas'a (1931), 
Yakyap. — The Yakyapadiya of Bhartiihari (Benares edition). 
Y, 0. J. — Yienna Oriental Journal. 

Y. B, — The Yedantaparibliasha, ( Bombay ). 

Y. Sara. — The Yedantasara (edited by Col, Jacob). 


3^0 

3T. HT. 

or 

er. or eri. % 






srtqfTq- 

edition ). 

ed. of 1016 ). 

( comment of 
on his own )‘ 

of series ). 

of series ). 

of 

series ). 

( 3*3 containedin the edi- 
tion of the hi the efi]5q?Tf^T)* 

of 

of (contained 

in Prof. Chandorkar’s edition of 
the SFJT^sfsr^RT^). 


^^2 

W® 

^T® 51® 5 or cRI^q-R. 

tjFiTSjrr® 

orcfiicqio 7J0 


nT«rr® 

. 

^®, «?RT® 


of ^ 3 ^ with the of 
( ^h\ edition ). 

of ( Bombay Sanskrit 

Series ). 
of 

iRlcq^fft^lter of ( Gaikwad Orien- 

tal series ), 
of 

of series ). 

^55?TR5=^ of 3^^2{<ti%?r ( Nir. edition ). 

of )* 

K^miv^Xj^ of Tif^sq* ( printed in tlie 
edition of the by Mr. 

Triyedi ). 

of f ( Nir. ). 

{ printed by Jivananda ). 

with 

of ( qnswm )• . 




SAHItYADAEPAlTA. 

« 


snsrai^. 


edition ). 


of ffi^. 

lo ^0 5T0 

of 

IT® 

3j5r'=Ri^ of tiTfSii^. 

jazTo 

commentator of the qr^q^f^zT. 


of ) 

m 

Commentary on the sf^ of 

r 

( B. T. edition ) 

ifc5«rto 

5f5^«rRsr^ of l'^. 

(t^etsTi^o 

STISRTRr of ^ ( Nir. ) 

cs" 


OTO 

of !5R?rR ( Nir. ) 

CRo 

commentator of the 




of erfflJRgH* 

TPR3T50 

(5RIS2RTR series ). 

%», it’TftR't 

s?^r5:5{^^f^jrf%^ of 3rq?:i!T. 

^2® 

( Bombay edition ). 


(Trivandrum ed. of 1909 ), 

ifo sqrfo ^0 

of Tmz ( Nir. edition ), 

5tT® 

ST^RT^mf^ of qjifec^RI. 

JIT® 5(1° 

^rRr^tfl^r of <n4gRf^ft«r- 

5nt® 




^s® 

of HR. 


of f HiftsHi* 

5R^^0 or 

of (Benares edition). 

snit^roj 


i%o ^o 


S'flfI® 



a. of commentary on the tRTsqqe^j*^ 


( Ms, in the Bhau Daji collection 
in Bombay Asiatic Booiety ). 

of 



II II 


I 

USfir: qi^^: t 

qTftf^5??fq{^g?ir%?rjd' crjit 5 

mj%5rarrqr: ?ii 3 p?mra%— 

?rr ^ %f ^qft I 

sn?!^ m ii \ \\ 

w 5T5ST^ ^Prarrfctqr ^sarts l f ^s r ^i^qj^n^rif 

=^tfe5ir% I it 

?r^?T II R II 

=ggt^q;grq T%i| qrar^ qmrfeq^q^fiasg a yr a i m&aia^i fr-. 


P3q^5it<Ji ^iriraq 1 




‘^RiW^WT^Irf %gtain^ ^ l j 5 

#r% ifti^ n’ 5 % j 

51®^! '^^*5it?r! "Wi^ ^w^vrql^’ l[ 9 Tri^%'^ 9 nq%- 

«ra I srq!n%a Jrera%^ 1 ^wsu^arslf^ i 

5Tt83‘qrf^raU«l'^y45q,<s,^5«r«j(^(q;^, JTtsjftqql'^finp^ sgsqRUt- 20 

5iTq^ I q<^H'-(;^<-^t'>i*ia€rqT §^n%5r g§ »T Hg<j[t '« 
amf^ SSTJ aisqr^qr 1 

®r 3 qft’i»ra|l%f 5 q; %^qii%rf %frf^ ^ig; 

^ 5 ^ 1 % 'q’ JEi?r a-^-SWIT 5 ; q ‘^IS^ 

a-n-pasTO^!. 








: ST ^ [ 


^ srasssp?, \ 

^ m TrtJnr 

# I 

‘HT5# iiT?rr ^ gf^siT I 

5 l^sT m sjr^fT ifisn II’ f% I 

‘{I r st^ ra R sTT^srn’ ^ I — ' 

‘^ta n grqTST ir %i %^ gr^issrfWr^ >? i 

ipsoft^ ST g TTHST; |i’ ^ | 

%ST l^sn ^ sprain i >#0^4 ^ I 

10 srrar^anJrss^sffisrt 

^ji^HSI^I^'l Sst: ®lf4’ I «5Sf^J3C I asir^~si% d*?- 

SpTSI^^Ilft^TiSa^CI — 

‘ssr«ret irsT^ t sr^Tsra?ir:sT# 

#S^sjlrw in:^ TTJETTI^® TTWOt: I 

t6 ^ f JST^ofsT WT 

(i«i Ot^’issrtiiiVs^M ! u’ filr i 

sst^ spiaT?4 sr i 

«^pR44^'gsm5!Rrrer#^ i ^a^srr^arr^asroi^M ng ^flr^- 
^ 5*15 ?rai?t 4t5is ^s^ai?g. 

20 smVrwfi *ra ?[54w»*ng«pra «tT^> 

« iTn ui i[ 4 ifeia r g ^is^ ^ fsBsif^ sr gngc i si «g ^arer 

gfrJisi^ 4^5, ^ *si4tw sprars^ i gsrr% — 

spranais^ TO4af « i ? ^4^% 4^girf4 srTift%si% i srsgsnf 

sr I si^ «w%fgtT— - 

26 ‘g%pr<?4V ^ sifter ^ ^ gf^: I 

«m s it r ar?^ g iggpr^ ^ tsn u’ ?% i 

^ %4 ^51*4 5f(^ ? g(j |i g4 ^tf4’T4 m 5 i4sjt 

gs^tsRj^ g«T! Ji4hi 1% ‘l^t^ iHs?r^ ^ars3[f 

? *a^isf3*:i^’ fSr ^ ‘sift’ ift , 

s4%, I ‘Htt’ ift 'g-g'-g^R??t54%. v ‘ ^asi^ rr^> ^ 

§r-s4r^TO:. H s^’ 



wt: I 


sr ^rra; i ^rRr ^rj;, 

t 5 ?r?f^ ^T5T?r8?3fsgrr'asn^ i ?iT%gi 8 gTO’ ^tZT 3 ^^T%<Ti^;fK^ i 
*i % aiff # ?5n%«raR5r??i^5r 

5isr^ ^srer i ^ ^ — 

UST «[W ^5n?tg*TJT: U’ ^ I 

# =5 i3i j i<n; ^(^^q m iTjwq^q. I jimsrt 

?:5raT%5Tt vrift: ^itsts’ f?rT%5rr Mi^riri^- 

twra: I ’rarfirar^^cIr^'gRg irg:, ?Tsn’ra^^i 

»sn%— ?rqt: qrs?r^ ^s%, h ^ i lo 

511% srrfe \ jpjrt g 5[ wc q « Ti^' > ^r 5^ ri^- 

ewR^ I sif^ %g;, ^sf sfr® q?ra?aT^ i ?pra?qr«r«iT- 

^ ?rft 5i?5n1%Hi'q wf *r ^^r- 
I 51 % snfiWf^ ^qiT ^ 5 % 

%vci'^5l[ 1 5rg ‘5rs^ ^^ofr’ ?as^ 15 

sPITfq^ ^FT^ ^JwB^JjraTvnq^q?]^^, * 1 5 ’a'55?TrqT*RRW3it I 
f^-— qjS5[T^ qiflT<3t, q5ri%^JrT, JotT: fN"! 

ftti^Ttsqqq^aieitTsi^qiq; , stgs fK r; ^ g ^ f a^ gr- 
i^, ‘«Rgf^ 55T: asrft-’ 5 ^ «il^» ?r?t^3o 

I srer 5rq®: — 

gig^ gRRgrcgagfrtrqf^ grari^ i ^ 

gfg^ ' R 8 ii 8 '^T<Sq^i <^ gr^ ggg^gm r araga r rq; i 

qipgrac i g ii ^ qg f r i- 

I ^ gftiRE^gigfT^?^ — 25 

‘*r; ghTRf 5r: g qa % aroi ^rsgrqr- 

% =^jfti5?ffng^§WT; w: g -cFq r S ir gf ; I 
gr Iqif^ gsnf^ g?r §TgrarnTT#tgil^ 

’^5tTfN% g5«g»»5% n’ S[% I 

°^5r— 

% qi& fSr-a^JsRqre. \ ‘al^’ «% f3t-3g% srrfe. ' 

? ‘srarr^:’ ql?r fir. 





^a r g g'gRfTPTPgqL • ^ ^sr^RsftoihBJj; — ‘^ ctst- 
^sTnrrr 5r^ ®#r: 

s^arerrwr i wr i sirt; i ii%%^^rg%ajT|r: i 

^i I srg «^: ^isretr^irT, 

^ — 

‘3RT ’q:5SI iSmST? »55Sl STf f^SRTSf I 

JTT q%si ^f^srwsrsi %sn^ ?t|oi Tr®rt|%'“ ii 
jQ ^ H>ia('»trq^(< ^ %g;, ^ i 

arqif^ THTvrTHwIrlr^^ i sRrsrr stw qT%’ ?% 

WT# ?r^9m ^r^^TioT^qsr^rqqlf^ ^rapq i 
%?j:, 5t I sRiq^r «5^ ^r5!r!qT#t^RTg^^i ^iar?r st^Nr ^- 
lr?qitwi^gqnRf jpRRH^ ^rars^r^ 
lBfi|[^?n»iT ?Rn%q55rq^^q*^j «T n =i«) I I^si i Pl- 

I ?rsn RT^g^Rirs’^^-— *qi^- 
^?URn^sf^ ;ri gqr^ ^ I 

*«CTaiW5TI^ sr ¥^f%f|fr%:’ ^ l eqfiOT^- 

20?9n^ I ^g ^ qqs^scttfiari tshr! «i 

*1 J yg ^^ q <MRdTk^ ft'yHq^ r ^ i grq' «Rnf%^ srpsr:- 

^qf 5[HqRT#Vq^gt I qR gqr^sq^qi^^- 

wir^ ijq I qf qr q ^q tq sq;-- ^ftfertrarr qsrar^r’ f %, crq r 
■26^t^s ^r^qr&itqRRi:. i ^rwzqrqrafrqqq^^nq^qtqr?!:, Rrmar 
qf^[«5qRt 1 q^ «qiRBftqt^— 

^ ‘«l^: sqi^^gRq: 5PTSqnqT ^ sqqf^: \ 

q »qq q - ji^qi I WRMf l ^ H’ S[i^ I }/ 


K ‘■■cdi^tsreq:’ qr-q-gsr^qr^:. ‘q^q arm 

i^qqq qqtqq i qr q^q ^r^qwsr^ ^^qnrrqqNk^’ ii ( qfq ^ 
1^qTgts%qT4if%^qqm:?r^ q I ^qqq;). ? ‘q’ q(^ q-q- 
a^^ qtq ffi g-. v ‘wqrqqq^ qq:’ q-q-gqfqqr^:. 'ii ‘m- 
firos?RS:i^’ q-q-gWTR:. ^ ‘qRqqacqm:’ ^ ©f-s^- 
qrs:. o SE^ R-q-j'S'qqrs:. 





smt I 


spiarir^g^ — 

fm ^s4 

te^>T I «?af5Tn; #a?n«nar^5 

^ I %5T ^iiT sprarc^iviTTO sTfctwri^slig; i ‘m% ^ ^:’ 
^ilr s^^T^mnr^raa^wrrar^sf^ ^ir?% i ga — 

fH^TSai^S'THTH^ « 

5sstrsi?rg^ fSr^oi f?r?rT wist ^ «’ 

sra % • 

‘amr^5r aFnwRw®#, 

^ sppFTJ, ^ ^^il’if:, 'imir srawargd, 
wn^ f^’SRRnw^rfft^f^ sw; u’ 

ara wiafl^ar i%v5^ar; i 
THTamt aiSTT — 

‘Wf f^'^i: <1^ fSpit *^W3lt?TPr: I 20 


m Wf»Tt»TJ^^ flr^t'JRRaT^^TnflRl: I Ijqwarct I 

5ar: — 

3%pq5ST^r?q; ^roRq^^^WI^ %f5T* 25 

arf^raift^nwi^; sgRis^atT'sq^aT^ qf i t g i ^a sr- 

5?rarmnj? ^srar^rq^^ 1 •cqt 

?IOT©r WJfqW: I 


l ‘m^w(iwt«t?C #r-3^'o:5:. ^ S^r: qiTsq< xM af-a-r 
S^RPTO:. ? ‘srer’ ^ xx-^-'s^mrsu v 
w-w-ssraqre:. sjr«3T^^’ ^ ^-a-ss^i®;. 



^ 5ITl|3q^5t 

— 

v(m goTRTfRtoi II ^ II 

3 pir: SRSfRT: ^255^055^%^, fl'^iTfs^qsr- 

?fisfR5f^ 5r^ 5Bisr’?rr5!Fr»|? t?i- 
5c5=5qr^ I ^3r?rf^ gonJii 

?r«nft i asraar ‘gonf^- 

mwsi: sjTs^ I »|t(iJTf^ 

^^^ 4'lf W Pt ISfJmT! II y 



^siar^T- 


5Tr^? a«T*T: qft^: i 


\ 'swr:’ ft fir-s^raro;. r ct fr-g^TOS;. 1 ‘3W- 
OiRaqif[SfT4qkTq^ i srt^’ ft gi-3^a% in%. 



f|rrfhTJ I 






10 


qrm 


:i ^^^i I 

^T^rErr q^sifsit qwnt?i»sr!% ^isnwsr: i 

‘gfi^rr %3i^’ 59rraf^ i aw^fr jr^%'7^- 

: I H ^ sfiiragrer?;?: i SreraTf^ ‘^t?^.* 5 

iS^ f^’ C^ii^nTf^ ^1??!?^ mx^ I 3n5[f%#§i^^: 1 f%- 
5^#: I ST?rT^JT^»JIEr5it?TcJTTs5'St#5^sf% 

1^4 f3‘5?T II X II 

5EadJr% ^ i f q E %ar I ^ =5 — 

‘^4^ a^ rr g HTff f rf ^ Evfgr ^ gRT i 

jjt: 11 ’ I 

Eisr^m ararr — 1 *rfr^aF4 ajair — 

snwajffir^^, Era # <7^^t>>iSr?ra — 

astr — ^az: 1 siahnf^ ssni#?{ i asr^a^20 

awagrarw at; 1 q:%icr ^rr^rga^’^a^aarar^ 1 ar4alraw 
^ ai a aa^g n ^l j t . i ao4 a^a aa a& af^raac \ 

smt ^ II ^ II 


15 


>5ar ^Sf'^Mflig — 

ay# ayww mi \ 

g^ ^mmi wmt it ^ ii 

% ‘fER Via’ ft. a ‘aiwatiawfta’ gft ft. ? ‘ataaar- 

ataia.’ a-a. v ‘sBazaaRra.’ afit ai-a. 



»rs«mf^if^ ‘nmm’ i 
«T«5wi arw 

8 jr%q?i% 1 3T*!5gf *5 ‘nf ^«rr!T, ar^arirm’ f sn^Tfrar'Ji'^iTvqi 
‘Hrerri^sJ;’ siniqsr^Ts^^ ^ ‘sirfr>iw5l:’ ^tr 5ri- 
I sr%?'r??wf57SRTfro<i; i ^isir — ‘ff jrfir^t- 

?r# ?9ra I I mi — 

‘sr«m^j?jt5^n^j’ mm i s 
10 ?5RR5^TJi?grftgT sn^^rar sttit i 

^ ?r|ilf 50^ goTs^s^rf^^ITi II « II 

sni^nff^i^ dtg gf r ^^T i ?pit 

i % nmi^ ^wwi^rr^wit arrat- 

®r^a’ I ^a r g i a^f <5^5^fipn^Rl' ffti^i^srsl^RWr! > 
isarsjn^urr sreg^: ir^rg«r: i >?i ft afta^mismw^nftlil- 
‘jff’l^ssrTinsBan: »T i«b r ^^t»gq r i a r ; \ ft artf^qiftl 

’a^ I «r arett i i^ i q c . i 


20 


m ajjwiT — 

^ wvF^^h 5r#r^ I 

5rw ^rtef^r ii ll 


‘a^; 55nf%a:’ afc ? a ’ iR^»^^ t ^ Q [ ^vift^ < i ' ^^s- 
?pt*igTRr!TT sjisg^iw ^ ‘n^mf 



OT4lMii(^«wi?>iawi(N# gzrft m w sg ^fifOT «writ' 
26 %5s^T ta^rg^ift^i ^ wRB^o’ir «na i ^br si%f^- 

^ I awsf ‘nira^ ^Ns’ 5ft srft'ifg'Trg^wslw ?^V^anirasr* 
ewrft^iw i ^ ftsrrft «rer 

‘ ajjrfitsftireiirj ‘^; a 4\aii T» ^ tf^* i[& i ' 


i 'jrfe^q^gjrf^TfKrsc.’ ^ ft. r 5q:iTi^«®nr:’ <i?r fir, 

? ^ fir. 








%i%l ^Tf^f^f^cT I in^m^jrf^isirsr:- 

f ?ii5rT%;f:'TV g?i^s5^: 

g^5WiT^^r«r?^W5=sr?i?^^ ^aj^'TiT^ ^vnrilr i ^ TRn% i 

f 5T3Ilft!^1T4^ Sg5'|f%5WTc%sf^ ^83^T^ i ST^ 

5ts^*iT 5 jjc q fi(M^ = 3J T? sTg i s f?q f ^g »w gw- 5 

^ ‘jft: Itit’ I ‘n^:’ ^ inw^sj^- 

%5T ^57t1^W JThls?^ 5Tq!T^sfir W 

5i%^T5irf — 

’^Jsrfqr^isrers^oiT w— -‘^ i w — ‘fW: 

iT^:5a:^a’ i sr?^ %?[rf^: ^tj^y1w«r- 

SW^«Tfl?W% I ^ SRtW^IRT^s I 5 fR#- 

HRTVsRsg^ i sr^ gw^TR^s'g<n^mg^ i 5i5?»i- 1'* 
^SFiRi g 'Tf^^iTigrs^DrfJr^sr^^s i « 

n vs u 

^1lTnTt^R^^8J<W5prT W— ‘^SJ! HTf%^!’, 

^ I sR^ ^ g= TrfT-20 

W WT — 

‘g-i^ ^ ggt %gR% gstw vrw qrg i 
^ 5r: ?!Rrg, «’ 

sranr^r^ r lt^ 5n??T^ ssw%^^ ^R^crR^r; 5?j3^ snRT!R^-25 
?if^5r \ siq^rftrft 5r ^M gg R r% M%q [r! ^ ^r t=gw 4wr^ 

€TRssr: ’CW’T^PWflRR: I 11 

.3rRlm«TOR^ 51^ ^ srf^ fl:srr I 

?!t: ^feag^5f558jnnr: i 

II ^ 11 30 

K ‘f^ «T^’ 3j-sr. ^ ‘«#ssralnra:’ Pr. 





HRhr w — ‘sr^: ^ «n:w%’ i m % 
^a’gomiJT^s^Tft^ft^r^q’: ^gHir%5r^§iiiuraiqi»^5r sr^l^ i 
qsrr— ‘q^ f*’cfT: ar&5i^’ i 9^^ ?rtifreri ^ ??rar(ft' 
5 5^'5ri#;n?5rr?t7f9na; i ^sr^sjoit 5n^ 

g®#’ 1 3i5r i 

«rar — ‘3n3#?r^’ i amrgs^RDnrft' ^^^R']T»rw5i?^f«r- 

^fVTTTfitT^cJ^jr I ( si5g| ^ ^il:or ) ar^- 

«^5# snqi'STiT^I 

10 wr ^ — inrsr#^ 5^^ ‘?Tarr^ cresf^’ i ar^r 

^^'fe'*rr5r^sfrot: i qsir gr — amTrrtrsswt i 

sr^?rm5?TSOTW5!«?at! I m^sf^ ‘^tssttot’ i arw 

I 555frsi% ‘anft is^s’ i arar ^r ^^g gror; 

i5«?Tsr?n5Tr i amr^gf ^r%S n 

l^^rerrt 31# II ^ II 

^^5^5 m ^feiTt I 

ht; argiTflEr ^spir: i igre^^rare^iaaF'^r: ^ i 4 qnRomRT« 

I arwgfijTJrt i ’^igrfqr^H'grsFir 

20’^'raiT — i arw %5?5i5?f^arar' 

^rr^qn^ %tg art% i qqVai^ w— 

irs^WTS ?i5?iqitg ^ nassg ^laif Jrro' i ^;grf- 

qi^R^r^ wwrqHHT »M !isiT-‘lrar& |aT5% j qqtar^ 
«mr— ‘^mfjmr i ^rtaaRrerw Btffqi amr— 

26 ‘<TW 9P>a^ qthqqf^’ I sraNi^ arar-— ‘*ftafi’Hwt’ i 

^^pwsgair ^rrwrarerRr »fbJ8r q^— qTtqq%’ i 
srqlaj^r qqi — ‘»h^5q%’ I 


I ‘ft^niT gi^r^frer i%qqer q? ?rKR«('M#l&ii5«rrd’iT i 
?q%q i’ tt-3^ 

^ # ©r-S^% qT%. ? ‘arqqqqpt’ qf?r fsr. v ‘sj^nro^q^q:’ 

H ‘sTrqmtsft’ ^ ft. 








301T «irs?uTiP?n^?TV i % '3 

firiJr^^iraf^g' 1 ?r^rj 553 [, 1 

gT#CT^ 5 fTf 5 raTi^raw«q^g; 1 sif^r'srr- 

«n flrgem^ ^^rntra Ssr^^n^w^nj; 1 

'g ggnJ^js^g grftT- 4 tg^ 1 ^ f ^rg?ifgrT ^-5 

j^urei stT ^ g gi#BT' 4 »mr gou 1^ grspnt 1 g gg??^ i 

gsrri^ — srar nhFisgrgi^^Big: g gr i sgirf^^ gV^s:^i^ 

gr I gsf^gr^T ggrgllgTgTg^w 1 gg g ggg: 1 grtt^^rgl- 
f^g^gra: i g f|^g: 1 g^igrg^vggrrggr ?fns%s?g% g%^r* 
^i»wgig;i 5 fns^irr^fT^? 5 r 5 ^ ^5^ 1 g f|?firg: 1 g% f| 10 

TOSFg'" ^ng; I 

ggrigg ghirs^ ggggr f 5 gT grCf%?j(e.^ grfisggggggr- 
gtiiEi'^gi i^grgrAg^gsgrgi^'^i^ 5 f^gi^ 1 gT#^grTg?grg%^g- 
gNrg sn^gg^ 1 ^g g gggtgr^oit^grlr i ’j^’r ^gmftrsroiT- 15 
[ gqgRt grgr?T?g grs^prrflrggg^srr 

^ g^ggg ggTg ^n 1 ggr — ‘gflrnigg^gt:’ 1 
giiSfg ^gg{ft%: 1 ggrt^ ggn^^ ^%g ^asniT 1 

m^W^l II II 

gghi^ gr gs 5 ttr ggyjjrg^ggsggggr Jj^rr!|^-20 

ggr g«^ %gT gter^.* 1 gg r^: ^s^ft^’grggrgft- 
gg g f ^ i i lw g iTr g lgr: 1 ggr— ‘gg^ gf gg’— ^ 1 ^:, 
g ^^ ggr g#gg^%g; i ggr — 

‘gg%5r^ sprftiflgi glrggg^ «?g g!%gr& \’ 

aig ‘ggi^grlg’ 5% 5!sfg^ i gri^c^i^. 25 

^gatTf^gg«^ 5 ® i 

srf^ ^ 1 

K tr. ^ ‘ggrnrgrgigig;’ T"'^' 

jc^ggi% tt-sgr%. v ‘mNsr^’ ^ ft. ft. 

% 'Ji#!il'’ 3^ sr-g. « ‘g’ grftr g-g s^g%:. < ‘ggg- 
gf fSr g-g. % ‘g«gq>.’ fc^ggf^r* ft-5^%. ?o ‘g?tJ#g-» nfir 
ft. ‘grorS-’ ft. 







9H*IS?RhRr: ®S?dIT: «K^ tifiT » Tgr ?% iT «t^TRT!%5I 

si^^ %iiiT f rfiRT^: I 

— 

3 grar: | 

^skf^ TwhfiFr «€ «% 

3 ^ritwri^ fir ft ^Sr ^ vm n 
M^acf^:«st5ri|«t5^ ^ «rfi^ "K^ t 

‘nfTirt ^sr:’ ^ i 

10 55W^^T2i^‘^??raT 1 %: n nw 

<^(i ' Rg r 'E^ '95^TfT5i^agroiT^r: i 

^ ^ — 

5r^ ^ ^ f^ \ 

gr ®R?^?War5gT^^?t%qT! i ^ «rqn^# «T«rT— <‘j^!i5Tf 
15 ^s’ I *rsiT-— ^5t’ i is^iattrjRPRT 

sssfroir n 

/ 3 T«r ssi^siT 

wn?l m w w 

m i^^T ?rm ^ I 

20 ssfrimrom:’ ^ sf^HTf^TSTTgr^aT- 

lf%3 ^ ?r*ns3fi'ss5l 

^«?i% sr i T|gfe s r a T ? i^a f^'^W’i^a^^nirsisiamr- 

*tri^an%sir^w sr^ smr 1 


25 ^ W \\ II 

srfirs n^ewng — 

II II 

I «3r-w. ^ ‘'R’ra^' s!^ f^. I 

f5r. V ‘?S[f^;’ ^ 





«rRRis^T%si^jir'f«r; i 

sw! sronii ii 

?mT«4«(f^'dl Slrf^: I 6 


‘sRr^5^^^;’ 5% j ^ sr^: 

qr^: l ‘^'Tt#T’ ^ spor: I ^ 

%W: I ‘5rt 3ir5ir% %^s’ i 10 

5% ?T^«gr3T: I fUr g?l^: | *?ri*TT JTtT: 

i^:’ f% wft^TfcT! I ‘113 ^ 3 <^rg^’ 5 % 5 # i 

*ni^ 'Er?^:’ ^ iRft I ^- 

«n3t%; I ‘#Tri% ^rs^j^anfir v^nw ’^(mi, 1 

«i:i ^ar ^ g-^T I 15 

=1 %TOifrc?ngr wf :— ‘^sf^ 

I g'^rgii^iVsf^ g%: irst^^in wnTi^?:5r^ti^- 
3‘^rf5?oig^rgr^^’ ^ i era 4 g^T% — ws 
EBrai^ET: gr^rar^ it aipra:i%w ilr&i sraimf^, ei 

ilftitra: I ^ =1 I Er%?ra20 

■ nr f\ I ^ . . . . « 



Siprira snr^ ^ gsrr(l:^R!i% 
g 5rar I srg ijnf : “ ‘^raranf Estfi- sf 

5 % "I g:% ” ^[grag'TsftarnTf jerarrar ariErar^ i 

®nri^its?Rj; ^grifi'gfss 

•Sitirf^^sfEraErr ett 5 j%t 

^nf^rai^ aimt I 

EWT EW graiT?i«if ETfTira^plir^TTiT^^^i^iflr^^piTfraEft* 

» "' ' ._ . . I ^.._... 

K ‘3)iR4ti«<i'a.’ 5[R fSr. !{. ‘RitTfi’ f% ^-.?r. ^ ‘Rwt %rws’ 
^ ft. V ‘ set ft. 





srsF^sfr^ssnrV i 5 t%fir *irer «rR*r- 
wimr^ H’ 

ar^si^ i i 

^rajtnni^iTTf— 

# gi 5r^?r^ I 

mi ^ mm^ ii \\ w 

10 ‘n3T«rT ^;’ 3raiT?irenHt^^f5rwT*iT ^rzTsr^^t^Rni 
gssjDiFrt %^Rt 'iT^iT s;^- 

^ isr^ I 

1 ^ ^ng^ gr t< ^» g#gq T 4 ! T n g — 


’ C'''-> • 

15 ^ U II 


5!r^% ^iwt's«r% I 


«fSTT »T*T- 


‘?BT^ ^ ^'hn: ?nfkr: i 

20 %#^sfi[«nTRf ^ ^:?7J{t«r»T?r II’ 

SBRT ^ srPaT ?nTar !T^3rir^r5^*p5f ^rr jr^^rarwia Jrra 
I 

?rsrr — 

*ir: 5 N^g'«P^ ’SRcTZ tr 4 Wltsi 5 Rt 
25 ^Tw«r^ 55rfife?nr i 

gif’s^^Ji^rernjra'ftgni^ 

?rrff ^5^ nm% sr u’ 

3TW ^qfr^RTSjtoTgr i ^tot ’ar 

\ ‘aif^mr’ 5t-^. ‘s?rRT5(t ^ifi^ ?t 5 s*t’» ^ ai-ar. 
I ‘sq^’ 5tt fir. V ‘fiftE’ ‘Xr^ *»Rmit^’ 

swncsn^ tr-jp^. ^ ‘^^.^mRI'ii^ fit. 







wssrsrr i 

aT^aftqTTftflsTT sw ll’ 

sra iRrrer ^sr?m, 

®ra! ^3Trf^ srsg^'sprgsp 1 5 

silr^ 5e^^5R^iar^r^l(^ j 

‘f5TW?pi5«gr^l|: f^JT^mr: 

srwtwry g-RTs^: I >5g^sir nm — 

‘?I^'T?g^a?iT ^cT \ 

%««T% ?r% §Tf5r5w^s#r ii’ 10 

SRI %wiflr, srf^ aff lysq ^^ ^RFT anqlf i 
^sil%s^ «r*n — 

gRwr ilf^^raT i 

ara 5F®Tr 'TirSnfl^srr^^s^ i 16 

^ ^r^Mi ar^wwjjRi ^ssp^ i 

tR«nf^?nsfert sr^ m \\ ii 

eT«frrt wrat^s^qrar^ # ^ ar= q if ? gr ^^ t ai^- 

I grar ar^ *rsir — tt^:-’ ^9n% i 

5wprr4^?rsrT — i ai^r^^rw — 20 
'ar»r f8t«^-.» i ii^%sR!T*rTl^ai«pR4 5 irqg^ gq ^ i 

^m ii X^ ii 

^TcTs 515^ ar^f^ssfbcRR^JS^, qrsjfn \ 

ar.s[^s5?T^ «g<»Tft ! jN^q*<iiftHit an i , 25 

w x% w 

arfir ^ q r f ^ \ ^sFtht^R^ 3W(ng: 1 ar^?qhnft«t 
ar^; I 

% ‘Pi«t»<i’ qft ©t. q. anpn^' ^ fr. ? ‘q4t^5i< # ©r. 



^ ^m II II 

3if^*Tr q ^mlg g^r ^ r 

e^tf^rspT giw^ snw if%! i ?r^a i ^nprSr- 

grf ^g i ? gr^grT% q T rmn, i\ 


jtw ilcfN’: 7^=5^: 11 







gwrwgRin%gw *TW f Ka sn^TRmHresf 


ik’iT- 


^ ^Tfl^ ^ 5 ;^: II II 5 

^q*iTqi wifqsqij:, 1 

m ^ ^ ^iTFPnl gfN ^ = ? ^ T^ ^ I 

^ ^qjTT J 5fra7?orai?f Hre^trl^ gm%^ ^rqtsg^^ « 10 
w'lqsqqr'q^fiSrqiK' 1 'Jq^ iqn% 1 qqwq i 

s^rt II 

3[rtf gsitwtHRn^wfi SR II li 

q^rqqr^: qrs^ ^wqrqs^q^^gsqri^^rrqncBjr sif^ig 
^ ^ ^4^N u Tl^4^ | s ^| q^q^la ^ la; ^q ^eg^qra ^q q g # % srssRSit 
I q;# ‘gq qiNqi^iW i 

^^r^q^isji 3«q g^’ ^^niTf q^ »iq, g*®^ 

355tg, f?ir?rgqqi«r ‘^trs jpr q 35 * 1 ^ 5?rr^i5«rqqnq 

^ gsq- i^g ri i^q r gwi^ l^illdw q^ ^q r etA 1 

It OT^Ir sn^ q I q^r^^orat— 

f?q q^ qq q ii (%gg;4q> qT% u’ 

«iq ^feqr I 

gqiq^qts qgqjjqqtsfti^^qj qH^: I 
q % d» g ii«i?|qqi^qi qq% q ®|q^ qqrr: n’ 


.,? ‘qqqiqfit’ ^ q-q. q ‘qnqqlssql^K^’ q. ? ‘qq- 

qRF'a<’ ^ ©r-q. 





•io-nvs 


»Rr i 




?qsJ3;i 

m ^ 5?lt» II ?V9 II 

B fi5TO^ ^ i 

sr ^ I «%?Jn5: — 

m to ^ 3 ^ 

ST ^rnstnwjjotf^qr^TO’ ^ ’j?nw%% '!,^- 

d^sjT qjp^r, # ^ wtw srarwwRqaq^m i s^rf^ow?,— 

10 ‘Spdiir^sir, qrfSr: q^%*r i 

wr^: g^TT f^€t n’ 

3rmRf#[f^ ^ I 

II H 

'«r$^ ^9 t’ 59T3q5?i% I f q=q.-qq^-0T5^: ^qjilf IRrh- 
Isf^Pnws I — 

9T*qr!is'Cfq% ^ ^PT, ?Tq qjpftq^ sft'j i 

SB: «’ 

sm ‘»t55r;5^tq%’ f?Rr 
%f6r4s?«rer <9 ^rrarntonsrt^r ^q: i ^q*Rr^ i 
20 ^ *9 «r«rr^l5«Tr%%fr«^r9n%^^^?9r srrf^ i 5^ 

%fi r |iq*qq % q r^^:^9T%^^ g-frfrl^, 9^g95^ i q9ST%f^ 
&^:3#%9?l^q»qjr%qr^^59Tgc i ®i5 qq^r^S ?rjq»ftT*qq#llr- 
silfe, ii<q ' <>Mi^g [sr ;9f ^ ^9rl^ q ^rw9rm, sr qr^raLi 
gq q qi^i q f ^ ^r irufri: \ q '9 99q9i4l9ili^qii^iiwa4lq»9w 
269r99599t» qq^i^irqt g 9Rr9?9qt i ^qrfrqmf^ qrsw?^ ©r«qt- 
91919^ I 9199?% 9r * qg i %9 q% 9T99?^^ ‘9*f%9w4l «w^- 
9t9^’ 9 W9§5%sl% 9^ii%q 9 ^ f^; ?rrT9%%l% i 99 

‘95ir?9 , 59l9^SgftR95%, 999r?9W9m9%’ ?ir, 


^ ‘i%9I9q:’ 9^ fir, ‘Rwjrr^rqq:’ f0r 9-9j ‘f%9Tf%99:’ 9^ § 
a f Si^9ra9# tt 9 ; qrs:; see notes. ^ *q(?mi<<6qT 9%:’ sfir 9-9. 
9 ‘5^’ fir. 








ST I sr sirs siRrorr^sil-:, arft 3 qrs ^^ TRrTTtft 

?% 1 51^ ^ 1 

a’qTf^orat— ' 

HSKT g%5T vt4 sipit ST m T ^ nr gg grsgc 1* l 


I sra^ 


’T ‘! 5 %T ^resri’ ‘g# sr^’, *!»sTTg5^’ ‘ 5 ^’ 

HsnTT ^<a T qV ^^i ^RTTsff?^^ 'atgft«t5T- 

TTWjtsf^ iT T ^tTIW t ^rarr f|sroT5T^ThEg I 

^ fl^^TiRo n 10 

‘TS?5T giRnn^TT: g^rTTITTITt^^J: l’ 

gJ^sT^T anfe ^T^5=TTfT5JPlt gT5t: l’ 
sra ‘»it^’ ^^t^'PfwRrr: feTt ^bi: I ®r 
I ‘tR^’ ar% 13, 1 15 

‘ firmspnt -wk'-iTaf- » 

•«i'i''<H. • 

^TOT^RTT 1;^ n 

20 

gsyjssjiJT^;’ 

vat ‘&«ra%’ 5 :% RTtfSER-^sraR^t^! 1 irtr- 

■shwf ! I ‘g^ss^’ j[% R ^rw^HTT r 

g qi^w ^ q#i i 


STm V ^ j^s R? 5n«jg#r% tt’ ' 

vat rrf^ »T^«rerRiHt ®hr: i 

«r ssTraig^ 1 sra s-'s^w^ilR 

T5ff ^RHFingRi ^r iH4TK««iqiig^q^ SO 






5%, 5ra ft:*3R- 

^TfH r JRtft 1 

^(wRuhSHTT 

«TSTr — 

6 ‘*Rr^ 5Rrt% «r5rer: 5 tt»rt: i’ 

sfw #f^^r5HT5r;iraR*^'#*r snim sErrarreoi^; 

I 

^ wm^ II II 

?i«rr — 

10 ^JT^'SPfTT I’ 

sr5i w^ ^wi% g qirra ' i^ - 

« n^SB« t >5<iy»WWiq ^ RW t ^T: [ 

^f|isrT ^5rr s^fr^sr^Rhm i 

15 ’SS ?T«^s^95iT«m:'jrHr^ si%qrm^ — 

%Tir^'i -d- 5^-UL R\ a 

S(TOTl«>r ^ I 

«rsTr ^prat—'inp:: gmw^:-’ f?sn% i 

rs *N-rv <^ 

^5Rn-— 

20 I 

^Rmants ?T ^ ii « Ta^fl : «< a’ 

‘^nglf!’ ‘5i?:gT3!n|r:’ ^ ssrfag'strittft^^jt, i 

sas^^ot f5ra^ w — 

^esm 5i«R ^ m i 

25 whra a’ 

«il% <5f sifN^wnrs33%*r I 

it II 

^ ♦ n 



;gr«rr~ 







q% «T% fitwfNr ^ u’ 

^i:?fttnt =grT5^5rrHn^ 

I 5 

^ ^T|»TJTR^r II II 

srar — 

^ 5^ni% ^n^rr i 

q p t^R% ^q'?Si%*r ^ ^ ‘s g^ ^ r r 1%fni! n’ 

«TSIT — 

‘^«t5^ ^^PWT% 31^ sghra^ ?mr i is 

^55r; ipg^t^ gmc^: 5iT?nnl' «’ 

‘SW 5CT^ ^ 5IT I 

g^5^r?r ^fjprar ^ h’ 

‘^5«iig’«rai ^qwFnj^ fii>3(^ 
atT%«i5:?r ^5!rr%7^WT i «»lw ‘52%’ ‘5fra%’ 59i%*r si1%-i20 

ST !5fi%RIT: I 

?nE^w#^i 


II R% II 


s rat%i» qT f% I 


‘ T r ! ^ cil% gr fraftt i 

’95^«S^ l^T5Pir: H’ 

f^: I ’iTW Jm^ T TR 

Srsrr^ i 


sft h(- 

ft’Ws I 


*, ‘%^T#!rf^ 


:4’ ^i?r ST. ^ ^ ar-si. 



sraTf JrT% ?rr8?T^ li’ i 

Ml I 

I srsi^frapiK^ i 

6 Tftfx — 

»r%#T^ftw ^iRsr argf^ iwrr i 

^rr^irar ^wr% ^ «rer h’ 

IRV9 II 

10 ?rsff — 

‘3r?^cJ%c(' ^JT I 

wfilr cT^rarr? 'gsios^t^j^ ii’* 

59n^ ^r ^:^?ir£5!iTg»r# ^wt5«ii%R3mfr« 

15 I ^srr— - 

5r^ ct^rerr: ^rcarigtsjT^ atnr: ti’ 

1^ qftomn^ sra^: i <j«ra ft%^- 

50 ^twrw; I ‘fRqilr’ iv^ 

mw ^dmWR^ ii 

I 

tm 

*5 II Ii 

5r^ ^3^ I 

CRT f^5i5?ft^RVR «r«rr— * 

I 

^grEg OT grn% ti 

l ‘I«nt^’ ^ 5T-«». H. *?RTOT%’ ^ f^. ? 








SriiSTTf^ I WTi s t y^ ’f «r«ir — 

»mT 5 ^ u 

am ’rnmr *551 «RtrrfrTg^:, HcfRHiRKsr 5 

TTSJR 'TtcTT Trg-; t 

aif^ES5ia^Sm5m<T ^Tsrr— 

‘TPS ^ am^qmr: qTrtaqrarm^^: 1 

am' Ir^q^ f Srsrrf qf j 10 

wren^ «isTr--: 

‘jmNRRf^r % 5 rr?nm f firw*rnirj 1 

^TT3^ sqhTOTiHd^ U’ 

ai 5 r W5Ttan% %qraq5r?qmT?V^ 

I % ^rar^arr^f ;nfmrarR)^ n^ffq g^a i ^'ni 

25 

3r%^ ^ ^ m ii !i 

#V X ^ «VM. ' 


3 rf^lRmT 5 R%fiwt lum 20 

smw I w — 

‘^raoimjiiSTs^^ arrinj^q m 1 
arfitim Jmrnm f li’ 

am ^prorer wmT^limJT^iamT%qwiRtft'q»^ i 

w \ 25 

i «mT — 

w Hlw U 

am arrawir^ ^rmraf^hr: ana^s, i% »RmrR^ air«Jj i 


\ >1 ‘^jfsqrqrd?:’ f^. ? *?m=q’ fSr. 

V ‘qti?^5qrari)qt’ it H ‘%5r #qt’ «t tr. i it 

fir. ® * 3 qmr’ it « ‘T<i?ii«iT?ti;’ it 





TT fS III - 




^ fewr II II 


5 gg ingrgg tR# gSTT — 

* p i[ ii’| g iferag I 


g«rr — 

fgm#r g^Rrg: sr^jpit 
*n^!rciT f grg ^ i 


10 


^ gg gr arsn ^ u’ 

^^IT 5 [ %r: I 

‘<%Tfgr^=^:’ ^g: I ^q-i?7ftgTrc%q5%5;rllrgfi w— 

15 ‘mi SFTT^^g; gl^gT^a^W ll’ 

ggpj: SFrnrt gf^gtcgRtg: grl- ©r^g; i sigr 

^ggr 'i^gsgrgr^Ws'g^Tf^ i 

^(^rfNTi P^u ^ \\ (I 

f%s w ?i;t — 

^gjgmjnrNti^ g# ggfg: «’ 

ggr — gig '^*%» 

<n% I g gig %sg?»<Tft5rn I gg fi 
5 ^*^ ^TgT^ g|g^iwf<tg ^gr g ift ifigg l 
25 ?riV gR3Egr«+«4ii^«ffgn i gg 

‘rotgg^g’sftgr:— ’ g^grftgg^, ^igr%; gjqfi^gT gnt^ggr 
^'ii(^dkl^|^<t>«i gTg«((y[,-^i^ g grs(«^ I gsrr % — 7igi%%g> 
gsr® gre^g g g sr^ '^%g^ i 
S^s gTgRgg#srgr i&g%g5gig; i 5 w&g?T%: grgr^ 


? ‘ggRm gtgrsnRt’ ‘gmra'"gg^’g&g-gj‘gig?’^ 

I ggfRgf>g^: to:;. ? ‘gTngt’ if. v 'glfs^TOIgR’ ?& if. 









amraitsft i^jTsp 5 ^— 

‘g^ 5 rw ^ 3 ^ ^rHnrr »’ 

uf'rSroftftrf ^agar i 
1 a«JT — 




pi?fprT 

^ n’ lo 

air %^t^r^jrami a 5 ?%Tqa?%sf^ 

»mgi wi g a a T at^i\ ' ^ i 

4 ?sq% w^ I 

I ?w — 

: 16 
T f^^p^rmsn:: i 




'RiRt 5 Rr|^T^ni% garar; ii’ 

II Ii 20 

aar — 

^ r^ P i!T <gr jw i 

^niMfeRT%^! ir^ ^ qa ^ swi u’ 25 


I aa g anraswar- 
aagg ^ : ftHm%a^'raar i sr*wn^ %q^aMa srahr:, 
aiaia r l^w^a i ws[% ‘gaa?? a^arftr’ ^^m^raHhamaap^- 


^ \ .h(^ w’ #r-s^ aife; see notes, 

^ ‘aa’ icaartrsn^ ‘?a an’ ?afH a-a-^-s^I • ^ t 

see notes. ? ‘^aaa;’ ^ fir. 

\ ar«* 





!T g srf% i gf g«rr?nn^f^- 

^ sr^ *9 *fnr^?iwira«ngig'whT; i sra 'iw 

s t i () ’ :q^gfi 4 ^^I4ii ^ 44r^m r ? gf q ; i m g mgi^JT i ^5fT- 

* 1 %-’ sr g TftoriTr: i sTrrt’siJTnuii'Ja^^sT qig^- 

5 ^irar4^TJRg?R5rTg i sr ^ s^ga^pi^ g^sn^- 


srsnTft ^^»'<s{f^'6i 
‘c|^)'^<|U(i gr^RTrersUTSTi 
ysrs gfn 

10 SRT j 


I STSJT — 


r: grd^ jiM T: h’ 




OTJ srMf^J II II 

«r5r ^ qrSwsT ^ i smr — 

10 ?rr^?rrHH 5rawt%?rr srt «r®Cir 

lran!Ths'fed4#4 ^ I 


i: ll’ 


«raigras% ^ ^qrsT «c^ ^ ©rararr®!; i 

20 ?r«n — 

‘snt wt«^! # rr ^ gr^: ssrgrfiiftH: 

^ 5gr% %# %r5rs^ i 

#rg^ ^«B5qrT«iTl^nrar: u’ 

^ jEnu^mK^ 

srarg^ ^i s <^s % trsw; ^ tra?rF^; i !^P|||||^ 

^wi S ga ifir f^ ^ffesBT^ H’ 

g ‘^in^ S^ gr’ g9n%#5f^ simre^:ir 


30 







‘jr«T m » 

sr^ siT^tflr ^ 1%% ^ «’ 

‘5^ nsrt 5 

^ %?^5iS«tr ’^fwr sif^ I 

g -di tqs g r^fgfT 

H ^ ^tTWJT =3f^^q5i u’ 

arigTfft5siTf^ I *?«rT — ‘i[f%sCT«ri 

ffcT \ *T I ^ISIT — 10 

gW 5TfTr4 ii’ 

T* ^ ^ II II 


^ jT^tTW^Rt: ^ I 

5T5?T*r®t ^ u’ 

^4Nd^dd£UR'Vii>ri : ^ ' *>^i% ^■ 

^ ?rsn^ I «Ri»f s — 

‘?rsrr^ f^ra^ i 20 

srmi^s’Krl *j^f^«g5:s'vifTSRrrf^; n’ 

sra WTW: fSi-maiCHt sr^^ctrer sr wrern??T^, 

sr 'St stT^crm^, «t 'stpro^ ^ ^%qT%ft«flf%: i 
i| — 'stt q ^ d T f gTaq s rs^--’ farr^ i:sRs^«r- 

srarsm I a %f aaa% at7a^E?r«5%1ir: i^wa«ia^N% 1 25 
(^a{ ai% 4n a % aasr^ arf^a^swia: 1 — ‘sraw^frit 

1 'a i ^a^d Ti f i Rt trwr- 

fi<ui<ti(^< < gjf i% flg tar s a5taTa 1 as^nsrtsf^ 


^ *v^ 5t& R-w* s? ‘aa fe’ a-a. ? ^^ta- 

Rra *SiR%a’ laRnRqt a-a-saiqRl:. v ‘tiWEft^af’ 






gr^ ^req 'f^rg f r ^ - 

JT^^: I ?^t^<is3nTq<?g|ti^^ — ^‘w^q^'diirir ?51 otpiI:, 

^if^:’ f9n^«?TilRnTt%T^^^ ^r^; i ^ ^ ^ssr^tT- 
?^»r: i — ‘9T§T(l^-’^r|r ¥nf^5i^a^W^cr sf 

«rftf : qn'(>ii<*i»0*if«f*rrsaTajK=^ts^' ^flr^rePEqf^srr: — ‘arf^ ^ 
^ ^ ?far sri^m^s 5 ?jt%- 

«if%: ^ jftor:, H ^ ^^5r9nTi^:5Er^;’ i ^ 3 WT^raT*fT ?flr5«»5- 
sfirq^goi^ «n#?rf?T i ‘^^siSrif 

logfrf^:, ^mr?m5riJr% tsprrfir:’ 5?Tr|r TftotnrrasfR^ihT; 1 
‘JTR^or 5ig^s% ?fy?%0JT% q#^; |’ 

nT*^ql%(lrqq^! srsft^: 1 sm *g ^q- 
I ‘?|^#q%, sr#Tt q5r%-’ “qr^T ^q^- 

^q«r ^ I SRT % ^qifqqflRTqt^EqhT! 1 

^ jrf^iTFqf^m TO'Ti^J I 

I STRtq:, ^^r^Rtqq[^5qifq I 

qur ^rg^^wg r; 1 

3'»qTi^d''W T^nff ^ ^ q q rg gT SigH^g^ q ii’ 

^ mri 

sjftTrassqqtf^CT^niT^ ^ f?rr- 

^ qf ^«q! [ 

25 iit’T?ft4 ^4^ \\\^\\ 

qf^ %^»irFiqT qpqq^^^rq'it j i 

qqr — 

‘^q%_qr^noinTqfcRr«n qq qrqq^ '©rrpi; i 

ST% 5ri^ qfqr: ll’ 

30 sra ‘9nq%grqr’ ^;qra q^ laTcrqqrmlprnRrsrr 

I «l%%0T qsq-- 

K ‘q^qrfSRrRTfn:’ ©r. ^ ^ ^ ‘q^t^.’ 







‘?f ^ ST ^stct^stt ^t i 

5ST?% ^ ^55TT^tT?ra sdl WS OT< 0 l %i 5 t?14gr II’ 

«Rt%?S3rqT^;T:, ^ g | sfttlSTf^ 

srhsftsTwft 5rsrJTSTf$r%gwrrw s5T®ft%! i 

3n=?rf^®T sTiTO'R II II 6 

^eaRrp?sftssTJT55^; i sTss ri^g rr^^ T troi s ;; i 
srsrr jm — 

‘sr^sfiJr^ ;ii siq^ i 

^ ggrr ^ Tft¥R% ii’ 

si«iT wr — 10 

grsf 

^ sr ?rr st?5s^! i 
^ sTsi^ M.^ srl^t* 

sTfr: ST ^rggnsTg n’ 

sTir4 ^»siF5r: ?r^:, ^sirsr^asHfWWsnl^w^*^^ 1 15 
6TW 3 ¥rTO%; 53^ i f% ^ sr ^sett: 

ij^ssTsrf^ ^ gpiT sasfl-qsiJTsnsa^srlrsj; i ?r^ Tgrr^^unsi^ I 
SR3 WT Tswro^srl^: I SI %f l arf^ 1 

TTSTii%visrT‘iT'*i^¥5:^I^ Hf^si#%?rs^ i ^wir^s 

'rasnf'r ^s^ wr siTfst^TgTfT%^;^g'Hs:^^ afsrrft^H^s i si «? 20 
^^npssrSRSTsi;, gsirer sFR^Isrifl^fkofRjc 1 «t > 311 ^ 1 %!, 

I ^ ^ st ? rq sT ^ rtf ^ yTT »nw<»tA ^» 1 gl^wsit 

751% ^fTB%7 SI 793%% 9?T%^I^RSifsni3(|P^ 
%%P7rsTT7Tg;i 

STf^^ TOT?rT I 25 

5r#niRT m sm m ii «<» Ii 

3rrt^.:. sN" ll H 

^t^rrin^T^r^n^ i 

■ 7 'sig^»5T S'?! ’qftvnssr’ 9-9. ‘SSra^TRt’ 7% '%, 

? *5nftH^ms)iy'+TI^K’ 7% 9-9. v <77' 79%% T^Wlt 

9-9-gW^:. 







W* II 11 


5 t?r — 

‘ 5 P 5 ! ^'t;S*'B'S^irai«i<»^«>ia<^ I 
5 iil"vi(^W*Ts sSTt^ H’ 

m ^f 3 r«ra»*TOr srf i 

8PTT 51 ^ ?!my ^iviiI^ 44 «i: i 
joir gon^w^g^TTW ^ «’ 

■ 3 Rr asnsra?^ gon i 

10 ‘*iwiwi% ^:itusrRr«^: i 

SW I 

* ga A'q ? fe qf t ' ar% 'j^r^ i’ 
sra ' 5 P? ^tirfj (Thm'-d^td I <4 oil as<i : 1 ararfiwn^ i 

16 wrrarf^ffjA- ?tsit — 

srT ^<fp g r f ^t< T s ^?8 nft g8grt s?T?r?Ti ii’ 

fSemm avrras i i ftiJraar 5<»r- 

’q«iT-‘«iiFrwi%-’ « T^ % ^ g^ aer(^fN qra^ 
2031JT; I ‘srtRqwIt-’ «jrrfianm*T^ ©rSr# 1 1 

si^qaRt^8?r *r«jT — 

‘a^gfsrr: 5# ^ sr^fdn 1 

fRW arrsr ?r srsfqr u’ 

sra <A' 4 A^'<Jl'q'igrM I qj 1 14 1 »i'3 

25 tp^onran%sasmort a^ qw f^ ars=«T^ wrar#g^ 1 #si% 
gq(St % tq ^srg^Srsp^n: sj^srarsT?^ 1 3^-«rfqt^rssnrari 
‘a^aiai^a-’ ii[?n^fNr°T (JIpti'P^' ^rTq^arf^: 1 ^ 1 ^- 

snsr srnKrt^^rniT: qtsqrg — 

^ S^rt I 

^ s[ 54 f^ *5 r!j 11 It ' 

smt^ qri«w^hTOR>^«?wt^%S ^ *«i**4Vi!ii?rim: 

*9 a rgr r^urf % S[r?qr si^ sr^qpEa- 
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q^flRT^! I ?aT^ 

1% 'iJr%55nr i sisr nsrr 

«i^i^i'f^uri| ‘?grT^ ^^?ren:»r — ’ ^ i ‘?rsr^ 

•srrfrr^oiws i *ggh S rgT ?mT — 

‘CTWomrf^ ?T»Tr^ ©R^ir g ^mg rrs i ’■ 

a5mmTs?3R»t¥«T fJnn^ ii’ 

w- 


^ l^ fi r f ^gr mi »T«iT 
sr?:5*I?T ?SRFC0TR^!=^i^#'!tf :^T%5r H’ 

sRf f ?piV I I 

fkm 3^ mmt I 

*T«^ ^ ^n??nn«rT; 
g^s3TFt^^^t r T ^ r q ig?T^?n¥€n ^ «T3^<mr- 

sfrlr^ i w ‘^r^st-’ 

55g?^^T?n itiJm 'Trgf^c^rgqrT'^rq; 1 sr g m^i ^ ^r^rr — f^-lD 
'jt:* ?5!Rr i'sn^'5r#Fs?q'i^5a^ Htqr'^; i %gn>^’?3 

^ftrrr^rbTT^Tsr^ \ Hsiril:— 

WTfq wra; I siitwRmr: Mi ' Wf — 

sm'twJiT^T^ sr^ ii »« n 

?r5lt?[rf^ ‘gs^^iTs ?SRg»t5T-’ 5?Rr i 

i[ fii r -d<ai^MK r 4 ^ i i gwifi gq r iii^ irSr^<OT 

=aTs6t^^ !^^!srorer sniTsf^^JTWf^ra; 1 si 

f T g i ^^ i 4^^^^w pTTr»Ti^ I w — ‘spT ?T5rm: qwgreR;’ ^ 1 26 
5T^?n55I^T I 

jt^Nj ^ 3rfi[ fl:^ I 

^ ^8JT; I ^ W— ‘^: f ^ I 8J3^ ^TSTT 

^?5R?7t^sr^«raT 

30 

55% tr. r '‘g»re^^»n;’ ^ #f. ^ ?% 

fir. V 55% %. H ^ ^-?r. 



1®-VH 


3raT^[%5r wli'd«5ji%^t9'8ao?lf«i?r ft^rawins?^ i 

mn — 

5 ‘^spj^ cHTts^ snr: »’ 

sra %'T*rer nhr'^r: i 

^nrs^wm: I smN^83T§riJira ^ «run^^iraj* 

1 ‘sR^TH^Et^jnrf^ cnfft 

arm ^ «5# sratsf^ f^nf: i 

m If^^nri^ il ii 

^ mg ^^ i g T a«IT VU — 

‘arg’sg^sT grjft f i 
»rsTr«T jn^n# stnpRrwrft^ ^ «’ 

%5f|5»Tr ?ISIT — 

5g^^<: ^rRHat'asrrrr: i 

srw Sira# %T. 1 t^8?i«rr l^.* i aa 
‘snsfta^’ I i5?rn— ■ 

IF% it sn^ I 


^rsrr — 


*^n % T g 


^ wg R i^q q ^ ; ^j^nwsfhsiHftRg^srr i ^^?- 

^ ^ WTPSt’ 

m^qr: ?Rrs?:’ ^ I ‘g»qr 

g[gn|l- w^qr^i 'af^^i^gktq 

*n% I dfq^qs^qar f^^qra; i § ^rwrmr^'i- 

qqqrrf^ yswli^lcr ifqt^; i ^n^t^^wqJssmr^HS^gwq^: » 
oipr wwar^^ I a ^ qr qh i ^ s t ^m q^* 

q^s^RSRn sr#!^ I ^ 5 «5%% %. I 







g i^{^'5t rH ^fi ( g r snftr^ g ^rn^i ssarPt# g i 
g g igfflfe ii iR ui u’ 

f^rsr sTxnIfir i^ri^^fcrar ^ ^rj%fr- 

I ^gsra^^an^: ^i^mfN r^ arnT5n%i^n?3t!r 5 

^ga[oi =g I SJ¥^ g — *si^45^'3ft^'>n5Wi%f^3WT«r^R^ 

^p^srai?:’ ^ w, i 

ggra n f ^5%q’ itg^ts^wwT ^rilrg g'^ i srth^* 

ss«?%fsraTC^'rw i 

5r^r^ sfRre 5 % »Tf sitr erarri 

SIf il^sg 5T*% cg^^f^fl^IScIH^- 

^ 9 fsr 5i5^5ts^5Rt^ts<^Th<^'Ti*iT: CTRiT^^inan' wr^i^cHfeiTra is 

U II 

I SRT '^SP?rt 

Q ' nfi p nys ftf^r^^iT §l^5TRHi«iR53i I ^ g sr^H?tft:i% 

%^R55i:i i^ *4-Mf?Pllui ’it^SSrRt I ^cf^20 

g# f^s35^ I ^^i— 

^:9Ronn^ 

^51^^: m 'T^ gwt H «\3 li 25 

H % <T 44t 3Wj% I I SR 

«r«tT TO— ' 

‘spsig'rft: ©renaf^ ^rer g%ss#^^5g. i 

gwii g n g %55fl»T MWrsssTOTR^ u’ 

\ «j?g.— ' 

I *gr ^k« i: ^ o’ ^ 3 t-^. r ‘•h»*if^^sf<l’ <5r-w. 





‘QfTSR^srreri i’ 

a rara R ^ CT ^nrt ^i*t: i 

arir^^ w — 

«sfi ? s[ ^ ^fgigqq?T W Tr; i 

?l^r: qiTT^rspir: n’ 

w— • 

‘3i5?rT: ?i^4V 3 ^r^JT^j 

^ 3 Ji^ arrai- 3 swirr: i 
l^rvairasr^; 3 i^«niarr^?r^?5^ 

sra%5;?%iftr^ ^ 3?ioit 3^; H’ 
ajar sjrrursrari q^ifjjWsa^s^s^jraj^war: 1 
aj^TRr^ ?r«TT — 

‘*1% ^aw a ^% SSEWt 5 #ft?^ 35 [Sar 3 , 1 
d^^mfi ajir grerr ^ 'gr^slpgsni. h’ 
i ajar ar?r^55r?r^ ajaia^^ JEjaarT^sjan aja^ssr: 1 ^r^^raar^fts 
t^gT7^#T^ar f|«rr war% 1 ^aarrsrsiJT arrlr, 5^: 
saj«r®«^ 1 55^ w— 


20 ajanaBT!^ ^ %3Jrr§rHT 1 

^ f^ gjH ^ ^ arigtflgrmij: Ji’ 

etaR^ I ^ar ^ a rr ^ ^at i ^TTi^Sraa^jarai^' ‘ar??i%wiwarrga*rJ5t-’ 

25*ia«i^«*rstaft^ I ararr^ ‘arsi^^’ ‘8ja?ji^’ 

<n^«iaraTaiw atj«jR%%^R'|rrftf^aj% i ‘snat^ sftojjs^Nt-’ 
55iaj aiifasri^aftuil aratararr ^ f^ Tarr-gr^ing ai q ^g T i arg: 
■ ig ran^ft ^ ^ ^i r afH t g^sjrr 1 » ;g ar ^aj \ 

ST^^JF^ WT W ^ I 

(U<g U 

i ‘gaifr^g’ iSr airfer aj-g-sgRraT:. ^ ‘arsar’ f?rM‘aiaRraT%' 
iR^Jiaat ar-ar-sas^:. ? ‘apR^t^TW^jaT^r’ sr^’**"**!^- 
aJ^ g a tt % sr-g-s^RF^r; 1 srarscucrgii^^aTr^rg^ asr^trrg. 



1o-V< 




srs^nrxRSHTsri’ guf^qr^qr: i g-^rf^pjrn— 

‘arglrqpTTtr igJTFsraSff: ^TOWR: 'T^S 

f^TWRFvn I 

^ ^ • 
^skctT n’ 


i^'g reg gra: i 1 

q ^ qr^ ECT spr^n^^TRR^rrifri^ ii’ 

?i?gs«r: I 

m ^ n n i 

* Wi T ^< TT ^^ f^ qj^sraisqi^ Ir • 

^ g ?Ttft?sT^» ©raRH' srriHini^ wfa^csri^ n’ 

sRt sr^RT '&«5snTr: JTf%?S^3gT«iTai SRir 

‘fjr ^WTira^ 

6ranr iHbPi«Rft*>i ^rTf^^fir w i 
gri%i5% ^nrewif ?^#T- 
wraitr «n% u’ 

WT I ^^'feRTi srrf^rar 53:5*n«t(«^«»(^<4iiw*-y: \ j 

SRT R ’T I 

?ftwTf^ hwiwri: [ 

'■»■ — — 

? ^ «r. ^ ir. ? ‘^1^’# ft. V ‘Jifg^ 

sjsRgerMW’ i[l^ ©r. H ‘^iqRR’ it. 



^o-V 


sra =9 f jt s %%^ l)R^«T®RT5n*r f^rsrara- 

o^BW ^gr I f?f wr g an f ^ s^ i itstt — 

i?w ^ i 

5r«3Tgs?^ ijsr % ?i®nT; ii’ 
ii|^ ^JTgtlejIi^ri^cT >5^ >5^ I %^#II ^ISIT — 

^s( '9g^sjf^55Bi^nT^4i8r i 
10 '^tsoir: T?R^ u’ 

JT^w^trrara’si^: i 3?*n7f^ 5rT^I^?ft¥?rt 

‘3T^?i^pjif^ wj?% i 

15 51«ir^'Hd’<R,'H<9iD' % fT% ?5r Wgf^Nl^ H* 

‘5wf% si ^STS?1T! ^)Sll »T3[5IsrsrT I 
ssrg^q^rr#?^ ?55i§r: ii’ 

sng ?ht! m \ 

^ JT^ara": ii!|%B T W{|4j | ^ H’ 

20 5^ *1^ ^ ^ ‘*rTJ w;' ?;5!RT ^%ar«rrB^’ 

f9W 'i^aRTnn^jr%^^?p^ i ^ ^ ^ jtS’srti- 

*r*iw ^ ^fTRi^^, ar j 

^si'Hr^): grffi^i^^’T^tl's^’ i ggiT wn ' ^ i i sri ls^TT Trs g r g gr ^ ^ si 
^} I 

gw STSiT— 

‘^sir sRi;^ gr r ^tjr^RnIR t > 

%lsr ^ urs ng qi ^ wwrw® ii’ 

l ‘flrolr' 5% ‘^f^<hNist’ ^ ft. | ‘aft’ 

V ‘Hlwft’ st w-ft. 





^5 


srw \ fs^ti^grr- 

i^fq?snf^a ilT^sr%i%T?rw^ ^Nrq% i 

'^5Rr% ^sRRTHrerRS^ f fe?r: | 5 

sT'JTT; %5i55?r^5ir5Trinw^: ii’ 

srarwrer ^sjjthJV ^we^wssri^- 

^^^sJTfrrerr^^ i%??srral%»g»n^ ^sra% i mr ^ — 
‘JT^not grBT I 10 

?r5i^?mtr: q^qrirrfr^ 5r%^%: ii’ 

^5'^, H '^ra«T^5^3rf^niflr^ nf^ i sj^^gr^nr 

«I«IT — 

ilB55Tczri3W^ gfSHTiSj#'^ ?5n«rf^i «r i i5 

ir!^*T?TOT«i^:^r 5ft^?'T^qwf«rT i%?^sr%- 

i%»5rw% I 

?r^r m — 20 

gf^rat sft# yr^^^qri%x: g gfT i 
iliagt^ fp^T '%5grnT®ii#Tr ii’ 

9ra 3zn5wT*f!nf '^??rrjif5r- 

fe'S’T T^spSR’ec I ’55^— 

‘IP ® 'g^TS'T^fW ??%: I 26 

sr^ nfTRST ^^woRgi^ Hm?H^oiiJrlri^ T^^trsrsg;. i 

‘sfl'sg^: 37ffi:wi'sr^ i 

?g[?n53i% ?r »’ 30 

\ fit ir. =i ‘^rS^wg:’ ?i[ §r. f ‘srowr^K^gi^s;^ 

^Ir. V 3t-^ ( against the metre ). 

‘in:S5T‘ ^RT ft. ^ ‘P'I:fTt^’ ^ ft. 



srar srf 5 reir«nrer 

I «i«TT»nT — 

55irir^«j% i 

j%gr; % g?jT «Tt»r^:5n^ «’ 

6 i^!i%j%»w^ntt'T ^HT mf^sfrr^sRTpni; i 5 

?mT«q^5RT^5RrT5r9mr^ 1 siT^hw^iT- 
<?!%: I grst ‘fT?Vs^ fftons^tort-’ HTt^^rr^^TTHTOT^g; 1 

10 Ir 'g 

^%S3% t#T 5J{%7T I 

II II 

3n§’n^ 3KW I 

15 5r#% \\ w 

ssT^q^qRTgT^rfiR^ %3g7^^gg5^^'n5<mTHiig ©r^- 

^ETTir ^ I gpfttqh’^i%5F: STS^ 

ggf^s5qfefTOnTV^?r?T %% ^r^. 

sr^ftsf^ 1 3qr?inri5^[!raT- 

JO ^r 'ggflqifer^iT^ lirflRqTS'gRqrfS^snrsq^R^ 

I 

‘sr^f g4 ^ i’ 


I w- 

15 qrissfwqi^ 1 si%q 

qra sinln 1 ^f^sT=H’ qr^ 

I att tqr^g f T^gtTTt gq^ T T ^^ ^ ong fa; i ^%. 
q^9n»V ’^'misnrapif^^CTfg^: 1 1 

%% qrsrr — 

0 ■ ‘sr^nggojTqm *ns5jsr^iT jjoits «’ 


^ =q’ 5rr% 5i-gr-5^r^:. q ‘ai^’ s[t giRf ^- 5 ^. 





3D?nT: 


goRTS^: f^: I ^ I 

s-^Tf’Coirft I ^x — 

‘S^tR: fiftoftsf^ 5RfV ^ ^33^ I 

^?T jTdt^ ?n^JT©Rfi «ira f H’ 5 

^ sr%'^:’ ^ l-iltT^frsr^^’ 

?T5%^f ;, cr>5r i^=gR^rf»^ i risrrft — srarf^^f^t ^mr- 
I SRT 'g gs^sF^T ^g^ra^g i 

■ grat^^oi' gsiT^g^sCf^: | 10 

‘f^rrgrlF^OT ggr sgftgJ ft|^: ^^fsr: »’ 
f3n%S 5Fr g%ftfg ‘fs^arggr’ ?% i 

W?T^ I 

m ^ H II 

gr^gVRjR^gi^^T^ggHTg^jsr ^r 4g»Rm q i g l q4i^g 4 g^’n 15 
g I g^fT^gg^rrgiprTf^ %gf^ F^;pi ?g g r g i 
‘5ifrg?g%gn?rr #tg^ 5(Tg*rrfiFJrg: i’ 

«m ?nTq% %g: i 

‘Hf gfRT 5 smg?g: 5if ggrgiJringgfgg^^iiTgjgr: i 

^ m^ggwl; ^KcTWTifi'^sgsg': gra^grfr^sfiHssrg; ?ra5[f^g u’ 20 
fg gg I 3r^5r#5rt ?Rgf^g%r%g g 5 ftegr 1 
‘?m^g giT^r^ m jp^gtc^^fg^gr 1 
gr g g R i f %g#i^T ^ ^q ri ^i^g %%1ran3;. «’ 

^ g WRjgrf^ wvx^ 1 gsftgr^ ‘5if ?grr^ 1 

‘ssafiRlg ?nT gig: i^igg g^g g^ 1 ’ 26 

gRTif gghrg g gg% 1 ijg g ggft’ gftgg^ ^g g^ggrg 


ggngf|gg?g ggg g g ^^ g 1 ggr ig: ^r«rrggi gitgg?g- 30 
ggig 1 










I ^ 5 ?TTS5?ITR3:2 

®3R?r qp^ ^5cT55H JT'i^*»T^3T»3; I 

fw '5IfOT 'TT*g^ H’ ^ 

qssr ?0IT?^:5q[;qV: grai^^4^ ^! j. '2 tsr I ^ 

^?r! 5^<i<n[ cjlr^%5rf^f^ i ^’T^- 

?3m?Tt%5r^f^%fT^^5^rcj: i ?oiT!Tr:gT- 

^z ^rrapT^f^ ^g;, ^^rjggjq^ i i 
^ 5 gfqprrgirqft^g^TT^SR:, ^ ^ i 10 

fT5gi%gsniirs?rjgf^: §q3?niR5^*iTWTgt i «rgrr- 

3T^ grmi'^Mi' ^rrtirjfV ii’ 


^iir«r: ^rardqr; ser'^^s^ \ ^ f^^iT f^itgiiteRqnn^ 16 

gil^TsraiRst^t^^wg; i qlrqiqstii^cg gsrf%«rr ?r«Tg%, ^<t- 
?TT^q^5if ?n4cgra; i gsrr — 

‘^snTT5®i^T qrOt'T^gqrtf^rqft i 

3151 glrq:5ggqiT?srsm gr^vrr; 5fiiT5i: 1 23 

snrsgt ^ ^^giRrmsIr: ^ S3%f^%gTr%?mratRRT5sr^^ sttr- 

‘g iwwgi^ ; I 53iff«TSR% qmr — ‘^Rrswuswr-’ 

55n% I ‘§lw’ fgm ‘Tftgr’ ^ qi^ gqm^q^srar«TrqTW« 
fRmT?iiq<n55t i swrerr^R i iwrers aTO il yr gma^ ^s 1 25 
isg “ar ^ gqqTrg^qi^qg^flrwf^gT snfet gsa^ gT®r^- 
arat: g a TFH ^ ; [ qgry sg ^g f 5 r q l i g:qgil:qq ^^l i 

qqigt'gg ?qrg agrt H^a^gwaiaq^qaqrf'g^SiSfa^r i snaraT— 
^5: qrJgqqNr^ qrnfarnfn^gsjgraa^ i 
awV ^ qg ^ g g gfgr af IrW «» so 

i^ug ga arei^ ariftTgraraifRagW^! i siT^tqBiqqW^T^gg- 
ggRna»ggtqa K«iigi qTarg; i sis ‘srrtsrersframgt’ fiaro- 


^ ^ n 'qrq’ x^ g-^. 





^ i «mr — 

lfV%’ f5!n^ f ?r!T^??r«iT%l:t% ^rai^ i ij^ ifs^- 

^g;, ^ri 

^5^fl!^«’TSTi^fe(>^'<!i(^y4'T^<^'*»<*^^ 3!rr^r^5^ i ar^ srnr 

5 JTsn^f^^Wr^tf^: 1 ‘^li^cqlr: qlr:-’ '^TSJrTRSTHWT- 

?r«T^: S(^: I ?n[If : — 

‘arafRVsW I 

g#rT«r «EraT^^^:5p^:?!TtTOT u’ 

s[ir^ i^sr, l:^?«rn^?l:wf?snftcr?w fN^t 

^JmrtOT^ ^ q uiV ' i qTf^ %% 
^HTT I 'g ^[1%^ '^5:JT5Pm ?lTn^tf^: I 

sRfT?5Enmh: i 5 t g ' R r #il^% gsEi^ 

15W?3ar^T?OTRt7: I ^TT^ SjTr ^ W^ g gT if fR^ ffrd ' T ; I 
wr OT^^iT^sarafTRmRbT: I ??n^^ ^ 
ssr^TRWirbT f% 'gg^n i ^ i 

5rr#qflf^ ^^^g^3g^:?rrerar%^H^ jt^prt i 

^■^rm — ‘am^ gpE^ 

‘«j^^WT%grn^ 'R^rf^Rar^TTO^^gnr srfrr^ i 

cTW |?5f gw^gr »j5% ii’ 

«i^nTTRTOST#r^ ^ ^i T%^wiE3grgg RRff T ' iVqr; i 

25 «ig4#!ni«+ii<^''l§nvm%isji A g ^ 

g[% I sw i?gRt argsiwwdgV ^ g ?;?!nf : » 

*w«t^ ^ ^ fegi'areni^ »5rT»g^, ^ g i it % g q wrargr i sra^g- 
nsRNrr?if sRgsrer na^grat., ^ 5gsreggt^f^ i 

d^qrli 'Tft^ mt ii hvs ii 

gsrr — 

30 ‘airrsT %snqif ^«nt7fi%g;; ?ift*rT|:gimsn5; i’ 

— — — » - . 

\ 5% 3T-gr. k 1?r. ? 

©r. V ‘g%:’ fisr. ■ 



•Jo-V 




^ I ‘wrsr^’ ^ ^ s^: i 

‘JTft^r^sfT! ?irs^'r%5ii ? ft:?ti f i 
TTf^rr 5i;«T?iT ^ n’ 5 

siar ir5RDTr%fra?rnirgr^ ^rsRj;^ wt's^t i 

^rwFTR^rnTF^ ^ f^%qRr: II ll 

STR^^TRir^^ «T2f«rT II 11 

STJI^STOT 10 

‘TT^Tf# 2r|5smT ^!T3friir?tf% i 
%f|5ret^ ^3f: 11’ 

srsirar^sam sr^g% gnT n W 'H 'fit%gffl[, i 

‘^i5t?T #^nfr f3[^ ^ wnj: i is 

^KW(»£?i gi n’ 

®^r^%t^rft<iil'sf^ ilTOrWI'staTil^- 

^iR;?=n'Jifrr ^iTHT!^ sr?g^ ^rit’itsRTi^H: i ^ '^r^nr^gcisRrefT- 
^ssft5?R??rr?iJ I ssrs^ smm^^ ^ i 

^ 1 ?r^ ^i^gr; i 20 

sr*gtRr^f9r^ ss^rr^ t^rimr i 

^fTTm: 5^5r«Er fpgr %^iit ssriTi:! ^ n’ 

ST5T HTffr a nr ivi 'wr f?5T%n5Tr^Fr%5ic^r%wr: ?r^%-2S 

«T?raW'3^^:5lwf at^f# sr^«i% i 

‘n^snfttr »nJhPrr ^^rojrr Sr^ragt^or 

wwr jif I 

«nff &w fJfarersftf !% ^s^rar- 

i>w ^n%gs ^tHroirrwtftra: n’ so 

am ^ i sr?# gmr- 

'St fItWT ^ qggs T qre^ irarr g i gg r ^ \ % ^ g,gi f^ 
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ffsnr i «rsir- 

‘?rC^R: 5T^nTt^ I 





Sjt#^: ) 


^rrarai^ rrorii^ ^ Wfrsrf^ ^ni; i 
%5nf^ %«fsr^ft3T si^^Nr^^r ii’ 

SB! s^^TT’i^sr f^sr sri^srtr^r ir«r?T 

^Trlr I ^ Ji^il: i 


10 ^rr??*mBrii^ w — 

‘t^i 5ra^: ?^^rr: ^srrfJBrraffa i 

gl*^ W T t% 5|i ? 4 h: 11 ’ 

«c5t ?E^t?n^5?rR^si^g[: si#^% I f ^ =3 
I 


16 ‘srsaB; ^ «n^: ^T^T^^sftg^s l 

TT»mrf^^?*rnT ^ «’ 

srsr ^?rT «n?rT sifw^rwr ^ sj^gcTs ir#il i ^ri'ar^ 
^qsrrewr^ gf wr ^ r i ?rw ^^rf?Ftrs^w i 

3T?PF«I^ «tsrT — 


20 ‘^fe^sf »ran^^: ^mT’ir; i 

sisgt ^srf^r<s?rf^^ sh: ii’ 

^ gEr '»'=^i^ ' g4t^^^fei r yi sRSHT^Jrrd'm ^vfi5iT*r^ i 
3TfI^'>(S.’Tc^' ^*Tr — 

‘srpcr^jfifSr sb^is^ w%: i 
, 25 sFsr » -gg; n g ^ m ^jp*Jf5cr goiT: a 

tlBTR^wTftr I «n*^^ g i sr^ra 

I >5^ 5nTPHt^ I g^hf^ 


30wrar53m 

wT^^rmf u %<> ii 


\ ‘fftfft’ ^ a-«r. 










10 


ssrrilR 553ilrft% ^;5<mT an>w?g%: ?53 ^t 
iSrs^rar nwr# an'SHgiTT ^g%: i qsrr — 

‘^gjT3^?T?on-; %w i 

5^ sTT^ fts^^rt' srrai: ii’ 

iwi 6 

‘arrsRgilMw Tnrti^ stjttow ^srsnSr i 

I % srt?rar?TTfr!3r»i^?Ti% ii’ 

WT I 

^^rf^orsoj— 

spjsren' ^Twr: % g r^ a*^g T% g T: 1 
550'^ qrft isfiici' gr ?reT n’ 
stST g ^ T ifr^ ^rnf ffir mq spirq iR ^ q - 

qTft^rctTr^ O<3 RgyTlR^q ^ t 4gi> iTfi7- 
I ST ^TqWT«qjr^%55:qr5R3^Jr5rHT 1 
TTRR I ^ 3 WnpN?T qvrRT%!?FRt«rf?%!T w4Trf4 ?FROR5Sr-16 
’53?nj: I ^54 'q— 

sr^rf^TrT: qtg R> 'gi %s^^iffi^ q^%or frqr: 11 ’ 

3t5r 5[T^ qrq^qqiiqTToi ^q ^ r 'Coiq'tc b 1 4 ^ Hqi^q’- 

5?if#aF^q'3r5!JTf^ qs7Tqj%?tTq4tvr^5^ srinntfTti^ qq T4\ ' TKT^q 1 20 
^rsiPTrsT^ q qTsq% jtt ferar: 

fsir sitqpr jrf iJTr?5T^sThnf4 # i 



9igf |[?qr gg l fqr^q; q^rrf^t^ ^^<425 

STSEg^ I ‘^4irfq q4^t'%*T arei^’ i 

3 p% 3 -— ‘Tr 3 Tg 5 Ei‘Tn?%sr ^tsf^ sr^pw«i4i‘ 4t«q^ ^^rarepr- 

sn4%q’ f^TTf : 1 

wm^ ^ ^ 11 AK II 


? ‘( fes ) ^i4t’ qi- #r. q ‘TT^ftqqrq’ ©t. 









II II 

fTfr^sTmq^ u’ 

5 3TW irsTW^^: CTOTSifts^: 

^T'T^^: f§Bq% I 

*sTTst^s^«?^ WI^; « 

^nr JT^i^T: s'f^ Srgrwf^iiir! ii’ 

%Rr ^ 

10 ^ ^#?isT ^sir; I 

%f Sf^T: ?T^r3r% %«fhrf 

^5r: ??^T§^ra?r!xJn3i: ii’ 

iswsrer mK<nw 1 q:?rr©r crpsr?^ 

^■^TfT'jrrpir 1 ststf — 

‘??smRTwnn5itsf^ %?in% i 

ar^ ?aTW!^ I ‘e5«r ^rfsrr- 

2of^«rmnfji5reTrT?^ ^ j 1 

aw wmr^ar w«rr — 

‘’m^wwJTTim^a TO al^at 

i5r^ ^ jpt'rowig^ ^Rflr 1 
ca5TOTgwrftqaw% »iar- 

’^sEfnREw^wt^Trrrof^ w 8j??t% w’ 

ww wg^qr^ qi^TOWRFwrfisr taw: 1 wa[T^ wwt to— 

a w% %^wT f^t n» ' 

TO wrorl^TOw I at^TOW tot to — 

? ‘3fe^’ ^ ‘a«rea^’ qt It. ? ‘srnaJ^’ ar-®^. 

V ‘^’ gir. 
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If wT^qr^n^ ^sr%s^ ^T^^^enw^iTtssfr- 

5<R^?rT# I srmfTW tffesrr 

I ^ gn7#sg?TTW^ iJr^TTf^P: 5 

^rar^^, ?i;T^ssii9a?an?r*er, firr ^r^^inn%s?iT- 

j'cTfarra: 5BTar{%§:r^ i gfsn^ — ‘^T t^^t-’ f 5tT^ 'gg^^TTfstr^^- 
JTaisrr 'TTf5RT»T?f^4 ^^'tt^- 

1 ‘?Tf?IT fit^^^r-’ 3 

?Tf f^; I 10 

^TWciw *r a’ 

farri^g^%5OTi%onf^ iRT^|f 6 r«Tr 5rf?TT^m- 

i:s?itgr spr^^RtawtssiW?:- 

an?r: ^ar%P 3 1 

‘JT «r% i%??rr *ift f^s i 15 

% m u’ 

srr^rir^!* 

315^5^ 5 ^R m'^m 11 M 

^isrT— • .^0 

‘3fT!ftJTtsw ^TatsPcf: I 

g‘5^f^^3rr%: S(^^^f|=<5^'TT^5lT n’ 

srsiT wr — 

‘*ra Ts^^sit ffe^%5rT: <i5r^?r ?rw ’^i \ 

?iwr 7 df^ 5 rd «ITW 9 lT^IT 5 ?! ’ 5 T?!' a’ 

st^ I 3:5^5?rr«iro%f^3gratT si^:, f f 

3 Stf|jaitr^5i^5(T^^: I 

?isTr wr— ‘m^q’sr llraro:-’ w5ft^?Di%3?ftft[^ ^^- 30 
^^ot#ThCT l ^g re f^ g ^g[gqWHra^|^sq^g■ fR ; I 
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i) II 


JJSJT — 

sr^sr ^W’STTvqt ^ir^r f# ii’ 


5 5(r^ *5 

snl^ ^?fwnlTE^ fl;^T II II 

5i9r g'5f?rTii®rf^^^ ^?n’^5T! i^^!} 

io^ ^^ri TfaNiiiii= g > ^ ^Ct i =5 

^ ^^^^T ^ gr Spj%5'55^«T’T^^ ^ I f^ri^T^ =9?^T^ ^T! I 

SJ8JT — 

‘W^K ^ l' g ^prqr WH# ’EI^^JT: I 

^otiJrf i^lrrfsr ^ ^ sr^^^srar ii’ 

15 sr^r ^Tss^TT ^f’ST ^rwrwRr: ^;i^grar i 

‘era ^ fftnTs^t sT^JTT^^ i 

ffgr ^RnsafiJ^rsfim: ■(% fg’sr^'tlfTsiwr ii’ 

9SRr srt^: i 

‘arr^ oni tf #it f% oi irf wranV i 
20 ^ ^ ^ warra^ u’ 

star ffOrara areg^rV it^: i 

efsr erra^ m 8?»ra3 sjram; i 
!:{i^uMci ^ rara vrf5rlra ii’ 
srar ^arsirat^w Mg': i gsrat^^air sra^wtf^ 

2Bwt'JtMr Mtgs i %^s^gggg;straT% i g[Mi 

ggr^wT^ra^ i ^3^ wrMra: i g gra (irMMg: i ’m 
Mg^jrarrefrara: I 

sri^^ f^irmrat »?& mt \ 

K ‘Mra’ ^ ir. ‘^’ !sr-g-^; 

gg-: grs:. ? ‘gg’ ^ ar-g-&; ‘^g’ lesrai^wt^-^rgg^-^: 
m:. V ‘igg^’ ^ 5i-g. 







‘n^ ^isg ir %qT: i 

*nnf^ sstsff gilq' ^?rar ai^ affcng; n’ 
sraiSlnpatncarq^ q^^iRs^qt i 

f^T M li n 5 

m ii 

^r«iT ^R<ngq^«rfn^sf^ ^4f^q: 

g^; I Ha aRoiT^Ht f|[aT i aar — 

‘asnarefa agqar a fH^ i 

H 5 #q% H’ 10 

«rar t a%w ‘qgaf% ^gaftsas’ ?% 

qi^sggjij; i 

^ 5El1^ n II 

‘srPtHt’sft gqnftsf^ a asaar: i 15 

aTi m %fia n% H? ii’ 

aa i srara a3^% ‘il5?nas 

^ qre 5H3H5a3i; i 3t^fHt?!r8rH?q arg H i g r fi ra ^ H 
%? ^ ?ai^ HhCTC I qsrt — 

‘a aqi^ aii^H f§ a < r ga ; i 30 

Hg arer aagaiT H HSaj: U’ 

aa i aanfiarH! 

j antanm: 

q»Rmnns^ia^ig|f^ a r i i?h a ‘a: iCHr%?a«5T- 

a iqa f^H^H T 1N*«RTflFrraHr i ‘a: amr?:-’ fHn%; arraHi a 35 
H^srar i >?# 'hth f^ramr- 

f^^Ntaat! aiT: \ g ^?nj; i 

pRT 5(^54 WT II ^<5 II 
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‘SI5RT sj^ S5J5JT I 

^nr-(»;i=b ' <g msiis:^ u’ 
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^?!r8H »?%^TSf*n !H ^ q% >5 ^ «’ 

1 ‘st^^^rw-’ ‘?r«T- 

^^si%snf^:’ »IT^ ^■ar^H^^r: i flr^f-’ 

q g iHuCf iT i ' ai4 i »iiF^ 4t’a: ^< ctr ian%^5 ?^t 
15 g> ^ ^oiBCT r f f§Rt^ g^3 an(ir?!i% i 
esTJTWRj^ I m ‘srsre?-’ 

I wrag[! srvnw9n%!af5(?m^ swaH??, \ ‘?5r5i^-’ 

‘ffVsft 1%^ nft ?T «t%’ ^ i^ichr: i ‘5WfT%-’ 

^ w 5 ^wraisn^ 1 55TOFn*«r?i; \ ^tara^inrt ^nonrai^sft’T^t- 
20a g ^ ww n t^ i 4*t g» «rT«q^ sr^ilr i ^nihn%lr 

I s[f ^iaT«^'Jr% 5^?: I 

w — 

‘m ^lar gRnm5flrJi*rar: ^ir 
.25 ^ 4l:5fta%»T5tRt'sr^ ^ I 

aT9sn*?rT 3tsR^%sr gw »t!^ «i ^ 
^! (w<5 i HT8Al q e 4 V arar: ’sr fw^^rai: u’ 

50ft ^ m ^Rrf I 

^ §t-s^. ’I ^ ^n% ?r- 5 ^; ‘ 30 m 

sTfani^l^q'^’ 'SI. ? 51% ©r. V *5r;nf^:’ 3[% ^-sr. 

H ^ ©r. 
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gw^'ET I 

‘srRP^TWp^iJw ?^i% i 

‘aw T ai^^ sT^rffitftgT^ilr ^5iaiT 1 
«nT s^R^rficfir: «’ 

aw apr%^«pwsret aii^, sr^ s 

‘m ^ g ^a^g ^agw ^<T^!?lft'J IP 4i^5jfgf5^aT I 

^PW ^ wraarl^ «’ 

arar sifaw i ^ aw I 

awr ^— 

‘%%si waiwpwr f%orr ^aRti^r am 'rfif^ gnasr^ i 

sars ?i c^fir n’ 

^ ’itJW n '^l w 

ajaiT — 

ffcT w^pnaft»isft?raraw aa a r a tap g ?<aio)(ilww «’ 

aT«TT — 

f :’#ar% ^ u’ 

WTswrfStai^ ararr — 

1 ^ wit*TR arrl^Mw i 
ait^ q;w ^ ^t^rw ^warrir «’ 
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K ‘Hw* ft 5r-ar. K ‘nwf^:’ ft ft-. 









«rsir — 

»Tg^ SI %gsiT f^w q >' ^sff^ w<nCTmW g^5 «’ 

‘cqfsir ??r ssihit gs# afsir 5Wirf^ i 
?5Rrr fir^tfitsfir h’ 

II II 
fT I 

^ %tfl^r^i^f^^: II II 



10 sisn — 

??rsi^ 51?#^ fj?! IT % W5?IT: «’ 

| s^d ° n n fi f ^5^ I 

ST^sn'STf^^H^Rf Rl^ ft'IW: M’ 

15 ‘aj^ofir ?i^: iirsr; ^nr%«qr i 

«wtif%sr fiRTT Rt ^ ST ^ H’ 

^ ^ ^ ^nrr ^ I 

^ II II 

sTsiT — ‘55W ^ iRtrsnjt--’ f9rr% i 

20 'q- ^35r qft I 

an s r m i 

m iirs f^rsifSTft^s ^ i % q ^ ; 

SSTTST^ar 51 ^RTERIf sir I 

^ %gs gsd*! sqsrar sisgsrf^ 

25 5t sj^ ^ 

SRT 5IR%st si i ^^s tt S|^ \ SIT^- 

^sfT <9 ^fqs^of I 

it ’Tt srt «r?r ^ il vs^ ll 


\ ir. ^ ‘?nw’ 5((?r ^r-sr. ? ‘fwq’ ir. 

^ ‘’PIT ^qR? #r. H ^-stj ‘wPtf » ^ ^s!?f?r. 

qj®;. ^ s:^’ srrM ^-sr-siraqt:. 
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^rs^inir vrg'?raTi^?tT: ^artr: i 

A-a.c^-^_ ^ „» 
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«l#: I 

^ <3^ JT^ ’it <1^ I 

^^TOsqtirt w n 

‘?H?V <% ^i%^ i y4V5 w wi^^ ’jfWcra: i 
w ^ ’si^m ii’ is 

‘sr ^RT g'gnsTi^ «r 'Tf^ g(?r?#'r^'T^ i 
«T 5T 15^ «T: ^ ^ ^ariR ^iswsr; w’ 

ssrsiT — 

«rgtf^ \ 20 

»ra5^«T: T^ w’ 

>5^»riti^sf^ I 

«WT — 

?iTt wg^r gt ^ ^bara; 1 25 

?lr^ ^ gRTW^nrs'^i#’^ h’ 

gf^gPlt ^ U ^%\\ 

w — 

«^si%snfg 

i^rafwrSt: f i a^ ff OT I 30 





lo-vs^ 


SJTfRT: ^r#*rt 'Rtsis ll’ 

^ trqk II <^o II 

5 5B^oi ^srr — 

‘feirar: ^OT <T5f575 ^grr^: i 

a'giT: ^^§ri^gr; sT^i^ 5nf% srsnri^l^!^: u’ 

t%'»»i*Rl'»i«?r grw u’ 

^rsfHn% gr«Jt: n’ 

*?S ^ ^^r^psnr* w 1 ^ftrsfF^rsnrft' 1 21 ^— 

15 Sfrom-’ q^TTT^ r ^ ^^ qr 3Trai^ 55^- 

2Tqg^ I ‘i:^f?i5r-’ ^r%q»jjrr 

’rqg^ I 1 ^ sg^q l^f^itqrerpTiT i 

^©wqi+{|tn<i4l^f‘?f: I 

20 an^oitid^^um — 

^{j^onrs^t sstjnf jwr 1 
f JT^qaq?: ti’ 

srw ira^s^ ^rtsT, f|^s^ 1 

‘erer ^ irarq^r sstsrgqs ^rNqirsfsiT 1 

^ I «*A d lij W«l« qqr: a’ 

I 

^ST^TT^JT^T^ ^ II II 

srr^ssrfT i 

30 ! Et° ?t^lt<U|4i(; — 

’T ^ ^ ^r ^iHi4-^ft<j §f# ^ I 
w '5awlnq:ij f^qorr sr ^ 3rRT% a’ 
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|‘ilEWRT«4 i<i4 ^! i 

^ ^m^WC^S ^ 'RW »T^ m’ 

3Rr ssR^li^ 'TPTmr^ i sr^w^': jrsr<i^5Rg>^ i 
5TJr«r«^^ ?Tsrr— 

arR# siiT# 5r g^^rfrT% i 
?ra% 51 wsftr srm: fr??ini; u’ 

‘q^intvrqtq^iT!^ \ 

qg 5RT q %q^ flf«lt§<iTSt^tft 'Rqqt3T5rJ3t U’ 

%qij:^ 'qRT tcf%5^n%^T^ ^rsir — 

‘qf%» fTsrir qRrar% qff 

gorslr^;-’ f^anr^ i 

^ ^ II w 

53r^ !r^ i 

qsiT jm — 

‘^t%3 q 8pn ’srnft f5?R >rt: i 
sif^^^sfr qrgsr q?d^s 1^; u’ 

SRh? qliiRp^ q^^ qr’st q sr^tnlr i 

ilfRJTT ^n|, 55^q aoit jpnm# i 

RT«Rnq5iqli|4tf^5r >?q i “q ^arfew*!.! 

g^ygr irw sRsrasNpJesrRi; i 

H H ' 

a | fi [ %q T ?Tf^5r l[9l^ 26 

i?iqd^*4M5q rq i<; «fr»gi:5TrcRr^q ^qrqt ?[:«di'i(^r i sra 
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if I 

‘iRtsq fftmrsfftoif ^5% 50!m’><B% i 
^d>id T nc q d5^ ^ qq ti’ 

‘firetwq R qi^msc^ y^aw'srqtrq i 
sri^RTJEwqi'sf^ wrtq %q w saftftwiqi »’ 

«sr q iwraFqrqqr ^q5ja<;% q«it^ 5 T^ ‘fre^s- 



3o-«S^ 




?i#n' — ‘^W 3 %?T^ ^oH^f^^'^rTrr^r ?nsqr wr r 

sw%TOT ^ iT OT^ ; ^Er{^q:i;g^^8FR^, 

aRfw vrg:%?t^HTsnf\^?rhf^ ^7^ ««TTarwR?5rrat i 
*m#l<PRntA«%H I 15 # ‘^i^fh^W^B^PSTrC i > 5 ^ ‘ 55 ^# 

W^ ^ ^:’ X sm %^m?%5r i 

‘^ir*ramf^ ^ rnirnm ^ »’ 

) fcSRT ’^ fg^?»<H r yi-i»*l<iSjgK ! I 

^i^f^s*r^^5=?r% ii li 

?nR#sft %g; i 

g»ft W ^ w H <^h ii 

aWT *m — 

5 ‘f ?)■ '^#r ^ smsf Ir 'gpgHJFrr^ 

fr%«i^ Bni|=^ TfirgPTt 1 

*>’35W ^ ^f^RTgraife^r- 

3W ^ 1 % ?r?if^ gr%'Rn^l^ 

5 tiSRRiongqr^PT^ 1 mt |gpf ^ThppR^r:??^; 1 

ii^fT^li’nTRTt^raRt ^V*ir^fi'sn'n': 1 
«r«rr — 

‘5Rf^ n f^ g ^RH f !BT^ 

5 ^w«{rt agnri^; i 

5 Jrg'5smra»rj waR^^: wapri' 

^^t«f«wj ^ TR% ^ t II’ 

iK%^r^: — ?ahT5r?4 ^awmhiaRgaTft ait- 

aa^:’ 5 ^ I ^ g ’5T%5r^^ njRJwi^i^srt 

q ' <j a ro>i { I’ SBT H ai^snsHrs gwn^sr*™- 


? ‘JT^Pcira;’ 3r-W} ‘Jnr^’ 

it. 
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'9?T?^R^:^ri^, ‘JTsrtr ?i5r 
^ ^5fT5TnT<^ ^ 

suBirr^ i 

5f ^ ^RoiTvii I ^mT«ra^ 

^ Hra% OTSrstapsrer ^?tr#»5*n^*rrm5HWIr 1 5 
‘9(r^ =5 ^ *ririT 'sr fJrw g’an i 

=5r 5fi% % 3^%?ranr^f^ u’ 

SlWlirs^^ f?B«nTt: I ^4V4f*T«T^ «I«IT— 

*3 ^sftr sRgOTrr^ ^l^: «’ lo 

'9rf^ ^3% ^ i’ 

^g rr^t ^ t ^ ' ^ or s ^ i sr 'strar i ^ % spJT- 

f^i^rsrr^ i*i44i R qi^i^l!>^*4 &q4^T^< T t1 lr- 

j iisf tf^ s;gT; I 'gr^5r4t^Bs^^sTRrs i 

^ ?srt3:^?55[t*THrg; \ 

*rsir— 

‘rrrswgir ^trr^l q%«ig; i 
gwTTsr %5^3[g^ ^srsiflras^ u’ 

iT^ ? f l' ^ ^(^ %? T U <5^ II 

ftqfisr i wsm — 

‘»rs^sr r r^g c sn ^ s?«t firrra^srsr^ i 
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X ^ SRRTtf^ XPS 
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«T?fRT g*iW4^sil[g’3: iH<l*«<fl' H’ 

st9r 'srs^nft'jt ?fl:*rr%g?5rT%^ i 

sfc^rr w^^w 

6 5T#T I 

«TSTT — 

‘sif^ 3^1 ggsT^ot R if ^ fi^rss! cmr JTT w 5^: I 

srg ^ u’ 

SRT 5rsnT»n%^l^^^rl%OT t*: i ^^irfr 3 *TR?R!f rr: i w- 
10 l[ 9 nr% 1 

5^* II II 

»rw ?tm*rs 5 aFr 1 sB^ot «r«Tr— 

‘SSJfrfNsjt'smt^SR I 

jra sTRsf^ w?«!Tr w?ir «ri<^<; 7 « TyT m H’ 

15 8 T^ 5ff»Rcr: jRmr ^r^: 5?f5rr 1 

‘?at^ siftoThr55|psi5Rr *r^^oR^T©r 1 

^et’Tt'TrarpRf^ 3Enff 3 ?nn ii’ 

SR ?TriS y<H<^gig ' a<a r ^ifi BT I 3 % smijgsB; I 

wm TO^n5^Rn^4 i 

20 ^rsTT — 


sT^vnarr: 11’ 

^^fsgStq' ©rfisgoi^ 1 

25 II II 

<tm — 

sRSTTf^s ^^rg^^RfgfiT: n’ 

4)^3 sTficRr i ^ 3 ^^R sg ' c - 

logSRi^r?^ sr^TcT ^|: 1 

? sc^ sr. ^ sr-^. ? ‘^:» f§RnrT% 

3 r-ar- 3 «i'«%:. 







«rai — 

‘fJrT ^ns^oi ^iritoT Tnr i 

^ ^rqr H ^«?r% «’ 

«rsrT WT — 5 

‘*TTfjn^ %giT»f ^Fsrarogvnra »m?r: i 
*ii3r^ ^ swgrT sr ^ sr 'gr’T'^t^ h’ 
'0mflRTi5ft«raT<i5ife5rT5^^ 3wnft^?ts^i'5!ra' srnrw 
ST I ^T^sR^gsr^^Tsit ^fOTnTTsmrft' sifTsigsTr^^rsiT 

!Tf5r?r f^rer si^r^rgsr^; sr i srw ^ g orr ag ot - iq 

I ^W^irT^iTssn^ i 

m li %{ ii 

?i5FTS ’5’^TT%f5T?:5^Sp5r: I gTWT ^ I >l SI«rT — 

<4Rsf 5tgp?%f|T IfST ^ I 15 

5^ ^sw osr^si!# stsT^n f^5^r Wr w%^t ii’ 

^'5f qiofr g^st- 

^n^f%T3T%s3%^ T=[;l%gsj, I i[flF%sT srsn — 

‘?i|5T^5y»Tsr^ ^ [ 

u’ 20 

5t%g': ?ti^T5!rf^srwV T[^!ft'SCT^- 

57r^T qiT^Tft g^ q' Jratf^! I 

SISTT-- 

stt; Itw 

lfe^;g<lTHT H ’>^gs A l gt swmi[: f^i H’ 

^ si«mrq^: i iwwisifirgnrsrrat i %#n- 

?T5Sl^ I SO 
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f ?msT »TTR sri^tTcrNsB^oT i 

!SI 5 ^- 
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aricrer || n 

^Hts^ TTficw ^*ra?¥rw: i 
5^ i^sqr ^ »Tggi ^ »<igi^ h’ 


«r«Trm- 


‘ 3 n^Sf 5 TTr^'% q ^q i^ ^ | 

w^^i^orawTRT n’ 

’T JRTT^^ ^i I ji?is?r?rinoR% gr^ntf- 

^ J 51 w: i ^ 5 T t r ' 9 r% 5 r^^t. 

y. : I 1 5 r ^ wt^titt^ i 

^ I 51 ^ ^iwVf^: I mt 

20 ^'^ 5 ^ I srer f argrsgrm t n oktt^qV 
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‘aRr?nT^st:?i?T»?w %?rraTi|i^ , 

»F 5 rnRts<^ ^r^mresara^ n» 

2 B »ra a 5 l! 3 T 5 TOim^Sw l JTW^- 

»rrotCT ^i^ I «J^aw!ffnwT<»reiTf^ ^ im^< 

Rvim a?rnww^^ gai: i ‘8n^^r*rat-» | 
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w#'T3fff|wwnj; i 
sa^ lIS fqfr^g^Wt »I?ftf5T: %5£lr^ H’ 

‘5iTfiT5rf^5ri5fi^H^ ^^JTnr: rrsT^sr wrar i 
S 15 11 ’ 

^?Enfn^ ww^rr n n ^ 

^?n;^ li li 

?:5rTvrT?ft ^rmr^ro^ 1 h^t 
qsiT — ‘sr«T 5r i:?£ri% 1 si^safR: 

^TTsrarf^ [ 1 *T«rr ?rJT— 10 

si#^rft^i3ir!Bi#g[iri^WT 5tw^5i^ sr ^n^swFEr; ii’ 

sr?r 5i?5iThT^fR: 1 ^ <9 irsRtwT^r 1 

sRM%9Tsri^ I «r«iT — 
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?5r|ft^©rarTfs^ 5i% s ^ r; ii’ 
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^ ^ %a:«JTf v[^t 5r »ra: ^ ^rong; w’ 20 

srg ^T^ re g^TTTO' iRtiff)' TRril:^ii«r«rTwgni^ i 

mm ^ I 

grgV^-wggfSw-^irasiwgtgrgrsfts^iilfnrrj 1 

ef %ftwT: I 25 

^arernr ^gwr w^t »’ 


^Rsarr 'gi^g% gggr: qT|[ gj 'tt## «’ 

‘ii^rsp^grat ^ iEgTTf ^grft 

f5i5r «pt% «ir% 1 

^ ^IT» 







sra ?;r^anr cr^r^'w- 

?%«imni=^ \ — ‘gTar^^^'n55f?oig%sr 

5 »pwfnT! I ^[5n^=!Rg m«i^=95En:qni^»T5pr«fi' »cl% sr 
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ijt =3 «ra — ‘TOiqRrafWfc^- ^^?R!1TT: I sti# g 

^ TOJfRii \\ il^ 

1 1-..JIU it ■ j f> i X xr r - ■ ■ ■ i .-. n. t 

20 'TTCTT^SlSt ^ i T I Tg ^ RR 

g^ > g »w °Tf ^lan^Fft^mTTrf^ qi^<Rtrsr^ 

»R!^fir I gR 

^nsgr^ks^ong^. i w — 

25 *%«r! ?T^t?Tr q Rr: I 

’ffgrnc'RTRriiNR^: ^grft^s n' 

m 'Trar^TOi^^ I 4g i > : g i i|i 'yi^jjro s[% ^is^r- 

gffR^rt: I grimr, 

5r^: I 4 

— — — ( — 

l ‘f^fiy’ ^ ft. 51 ‘3lf^’ ^ ft. 'V- 







^r^3[3^ ^ II II 

sjl'r%5fn^ *rstT — 

TTfSTarsTT^^wi^IJr^g^r^ *'* ^ 

%«JT w^gi%5T Wnfisii^ %’Tg^tpT^ 

g'’?rrfJ^ i qr^jj^s^^^T ?t?nj^%CT^9rraqTq\%tf i 

sj%i?i«Tt:^« Ji?^aisir^qqnTmfJr%«^5qsfrTqT sif jj i ^iig- 

*»*rr »»__ '^''^'!‘*^‘!W^\.^..’ "'■“' 


WT V- 


.-P— aifc „jamjm,fffian" '' ^rn rn M Imjm 

‘SJjfTTOsS' #«*rr '^’^^RSTtWfs ! 
cjti^rra'tSjTfr 9'*ltl{^ *I i> 


snsr i q«rT-- 

‘f^nTT% »T»i^ 5mr; i 

wBT ^ g^irer 'q!^?a?n'sqTORr^?PTt%:, ^ 

§t%q =q gg ^q R\ qT^qq^, srsiwi g^ 'srs^fl^r^srer g 

siTfVferas^^mJiipg^- 

g wi ^ q ^ E^^, ^ qr ^qowiw 4 i< 4 sj^^ siwrc^rfsawi^Ruj, 20 

«Tgi5R^prq55r5t’>5^ s»5E3?rer gwmflrf^q^wanTOT, 
^TRPniT^t^: ?FT^! ^TWH ftn «T^rftrf" 

a r f inii TO s^T ^ Tqif i 

q^qrir’ ^ 

qp? ^?T^Sr% »Eis^: j ^n'sraqi’q'tiqi ^^W’?! 5r^ sr S^: 26 
I w — ‘gqt’qs^ gspq^’ g ’^ ^ i g^ g f£ r ^ - 

I *8t?^ g i ‘g^- 

^5^ ??Rr q q qq t m i: W g% qrqqtftrr- 

#5 !Ttq*imm^: i 

" ' ‘wsRTtrqoT 5f!f#^5qrarfeiFi^ ^rSnnj; i’ so 

> SRI 5rnnB^ sssffqrfe-fsrer 

• '£% ^'ftTgT’ # R ‘mws’ ^ *3f-^. ? ‘KPts^Pr^’ ?8t % 







sn^r^m ^tf^rsTr^'raj^ i v^— 
‘TtC5n^3i^T!5«ir w% i’ 

sRr ^ ^Nrsrer ^rwTWT^qrrraT: ?nvnB?iT, swiilr *5r5i»¥rwr- 
mvr^ar i >i# ‘§s^ stjj;’ f^rrlr 
6 ‘3tr^ arrsrri^: ^nJTnarrsr^’ ^rgRTprrr^Tfrr^ sr ?iwt- 
^#^TOrar i >?# 'gra 15 ^ 1 

«raT vm— 

‘^r%inr<ft''sr!:S5r>wf^ m 

^ fg’ ^T^grwrtws^r: li’ 

%^?sr^sgsr%5r: i i|# ^ %? rg i rrqrat?T^- 
^T5wV; I w WT — ‘^^rrmrscT^-TO- ^^igsTRi^ft: i 

15 w wr — ^w^iToigr q^:’ prw w^:- 

*WT ^— 


TOrft:«nftsi?ir inf% 9 f u* 

20 ww ‘'r^«RH+l»^lig’ qlirqj. 


* ^ II ?oo n 

m^t i^<f xifjw: srf^T^ ^ n ? ® ? <1 

^HTraSTT^ SRP«rt I 


? ‘tWTOTft8io» ^ Hf, ^ ‘Jftgrrur’ ^ 



PARICHCHHEDA I 


'&0. (p. 1,1, 6). All Sanskrit writers generally 
introduce their works with a salutation or benediction. This 
(Marigala as it is called) is necessary for the removal of 
obstacles and for the safe completmn of the work undertaken. 
The efficacy of Mahgala is emphasized by so early a writer as 
Patafijali, -who says 

l” (P- 7, vol. I of the JjfnftTBT 
ed. by Kielhorn). Compare also the interesting discussion 
about the necessity and efficacy of Mangala in the Siddhanta- 
Muktavali and the Tarkadipika of Annam-bh^tta. 


It would have been better if the author had said 
instead of 

is in good company j e, g. Abhinavagupta says in his >ssp^* 

(p, l);and inHiis comment upon Rudrata^s Xavya- v 

lankara says (p* 1). 

desiring the unobstructed completion oT what he 
wishes to begin, (p. 1, 1. 5) 3|f%?rcRT. 

means “Literature^’; compare 

II III* 28. ^TfSTTfir® means ‘Because, 
she ( Goddess of speech ) is the constituted authority in or hasus^ 
sway over the province of Literature/ — t. 

supply sfr^Tf^q;, ‘He (the author ) makes the goddess of spe^est 
favourable (to his object)’, w'rote the Karik&s as w,ould 

as the Yytti, But he speaks of himself in the third pearit is 
(en^) following the practice of such writers as Mamuh. He 
who says about himself 

Compare the words of Sfspker- 

or of (on Itg I. 4) ‘sJT^r^ontnr ^ qd- 


(p. 1. 11. 7-8). Construe gx 

fR: sjqf^T % SRiPagg. ^ means ‘well- 

* For the derivation of see on the qxf^ 

on ‘ i5;^R’«r:’ rv. 8. 144. 



NOTES ON 


known.’ sgp^j^o—Dissolve Many 

writers on Rhetoric appropriately praise the goddess of speech 
at the beginning of their works; vide the the 

3T^ (p. 1, !• 9). *As this work is 

ancillary to poetry it can be fruitful by the fruits of 
Poetry only.’ ISTo one, not even a fool, does anything without 
having some purpose in view. Unless the author tells us 
what is to be gained by a study of his work, nobody will care 
to learn it.* Therefore the of the study of this work 
must be mentioned. This work is auxiliary to Poetry in- 
asmuch as it helps us to understand tfiorougbly the elements 
of Poetry, and consequently helps the reader by giving him a 
capacity to appreciate and to compose the best Poetry. So the 
final aim of it’*l)eing proper appreciation and creation of 
Poetry, the aim and purpose of Poetry must be the end and 
aim of this book also.f 

(p, 1, J. 10 ). Construe stcT: aR'ifirqTHPr 
means ‘ the class of four ’ i, e, the four 

^and^l:^. (p. 1,1. 12) I* is 

well-known that the four (mentioned above) are the fruits of 
Poetry, be con- 

strued respectively with ^ and i. e. ^ 

compare the words of Mammata ?T 

^ (K. P, 1 uL). The fruits 

^Poetry are differently given by different writers; — e. g. 
^^n his Kavyalankara (1.4-13) practically says the same 
as our author. Yamana, on the other hand, says that 
fruits of Kavya are (Pleasure) and (I. 1. 5). 
pare the words of Mammata 

\ 11’ (K. P. 15 ^ L ) 

wHwh® ( p. 1? U. 15-16 ). This verse is taken from the 
ancient Rhetorician Bhamaha (I. 2). A Transcript in our 
possession reads ^ But the 


* It ^ I 

II !• 12. . 

^s^’fWwraiwwf ^ 
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Terse is everywhere quoted as it is in the text* 
constant application to, or study of, good Poetry ( whether by 
way of composing it or reading it ). causes delight 

(to the author as well as to the reader). means 

* thorough mastery, proficiency.’ 

f% ^ (p. 1, 11. 17-21 ). The author 

shows how Poetry severally leads to the attainment of each of 
the four goals of man. The word to be connected with 

each of the four words 

&c. This passage is often quoted as a Yedic one. The readings, 
however, are difierent in each case. J and B read ^ 

( in heaven as well as in this world ) for ^ Our reading 

is supported by the ( P. 228 ), by ( p. 10 ) and by 

the ( p. 139 B. I. edition ). The 

Compare for the idea the vere 3^?^: 

wi \ I. 6. 

to the attainment of wealth ( by means 
of Poetry ), we see it with our own senses i. e. we see men 
making money by writing poems. 

does not directly lead to the attainment of physical comfort, 
but only indirectly i. e, it makes the poet rich and then he cra^i^ 
enjoy life. Compare 

\\ ^ 

by nofr regarding ( as the goal ) or not hankering 
after the fruits of merit produced by it (by writing poems). 
The idea may be explained as follows: — The composition of 
poems leads, as said above, to the attainment of religious 
merit and the pleasures of heaven as a consequence of it. 
These, although in themselves good enough, are not the highest 
goal to be aimed at. They are transitory after all. One should 
not rest content with them, because when one’s merit is 
exhausted, one will have again to suffer a fall from heaven. He 
should therefore aim at Pinal Beatitude ( )« This he can 
do only if he performs his individual duties without hanker- 
ing after their proffered reward and thus strives to attain 
to correct knowledge, knowledge contained in the Upanishads 
&o. Compare S^-T^ I 

ST® 'Sn® VIII. 1. 6j ttt sffST !!ITOT siSRWNwr^ ^ ^ I 
^ w I. 2. 7. 

— ^7'he passages ■wHoh are nsefal 
for attaining Moksha are those oontained in the Upanishads^ 
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the Ehagvatgita, the and others. sgfqf%* 

means ‘thorough understanding or comprehension’. 

— Because it produces a thorough comprehension of. 

< p. 1> U- 21-23 ). In these lines the 
author points out the superiority of Poetry over the Yedas &c. 
as regards the attainment of the four g^q't^s. The Vedas and 
S'astras are equally capable of leading to ^ &o.; but Poetry is 
superior to them in three points: — 1. Vedas <fc. are dry and 
insipidj while Poetry causes the highest pleasure; 

II. The Vedas can be learnt with great difficulty j while 
Poetry is comparatively very easy ; 

in. It is those of mature intellect only who can study 
the Vedas, while poetry can be learnt even by those whose 
intellect is tender ( not developed). Compare (P* ^ ) 

t ^T55ITi3if'«Wr^: sis-ra' ^ 5T«rT H’. 'R’T^^IT^ 

sn^: 5m (ww). For <feo. compare the words 

of ir^ ( p. 7. Chandorkar ) % 

1 iJsiSrflw Compare also 

^ <!• 5tT%«r: ii” 

; 5 ^s!rTo XII. 1 J vide (I* 4.) gfillK* 

513 5rft ^5i3f%R)’; jt (p. X, 1. 24-p. 2, 1. 2). 

If an objector were to say ‘Let Poetry be useful to those whose 
minds are not mature, but why is Poetry necessary for those 
whose intellects are mature, as they can very well grasp the 
meaning of the Vedas?’ We reply: — it is quite true that they 
can understand the Vedas and would attain to ^ <fcc., but even 
to them the study of the Vedas would be dry and difficult, 
while Poetry will be pleasing and easy, and yet will bring 
about the same result. Who would then not prefer the more 
pleasing to the one which is dry and troublesome? 

to be cured by bitter drugs. sugar-candy. 

Compare for the idea I H 1 ^ \ 

II (p- Benares edition). 

The last verse is taken from the (I. 7 ). 
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fti ^ (P-2, 1.3 ff. ). in the fore- 

going passage the author has established by reasoning the 
excellence of poetry; now he quotes ancient authority in 
support of his views. — This Purana is a peculiar one. 

It is a sort of an Encyclypsedia of Sanskrit literature. It has 

chapters on &c. It gives a 

brief summary of the the very words of the latter. 

Many of its verses are the same as in Amarals lexicon. It 
is something like “Enquire within for everything.” 

5^ occurs in 327. 3 and 4 ( Anandas'rama ), For 
the Purana has ^ ^ l#^T-to attain 

to the position of a poet is very rare there ( i. e. even among 
those who are learned ) and ( real ) poetic inspiration is rarer 
still among them ( the so-called poets ). The Agnipurana 
makes a distinction between and is the same as 

as said by ^ I- 1^* or srftrafT is defim 

ad by as by ^ as ^ 


\ 3?%STf^ q^i^ ^ 

^r%o |j T 15 andH^jr-w^ftgaaiiatE^^ 

( p. 8 of E. G. ); wn 

W ^TT^snj^—These words occur in the AgnipurSipa Adhyaya 338, 
7 ( Anandas'rama ) qpsq-: ^g psz it I 

^ n’. i. 

7. 10 . means the three viz, ert, and ;?rT^ (the 

science of dramaturgy or dramatic representation ) is a means 
of accomplishing the three. ^TsqpsqqT^ This occurs 



in the 

^ By''“the Wri 

) the subject of this treatise has been indicated. After 
pointing out the reward of reading this book ( i. e. the 
or q^ ) the author points out the subject ( i» e. ) 

of the work. According to ancient Sanskrit writers, every 
book has four, requisites or afrgqfqs as they are called, viz. 

and qqt^. Compare P» 5. 

^ff^rrgq?^ ♦rrqrRiqil R \\ Here the author spoke 
Pf qqt^H’and now speaks of the fifqq. The is that of 

between the q^srJT and The is one 

that wants to learn the essentials of Poetry. 


NOTES ON 


6 , - NOTES ON I. 2 

&c. ( p. 2, 1. 10 ff. ). The author alluded to 
is Mammata, who defines Kavya as quoted by S. D. here. 

Construe 3^^ S^- (f- ©•) — 

Poetry is constituted by word and sense which are faultless 
and possessed of qualities and which are further rarely with- 
out figures of speech. Tit. ‘This should be considered 

i, e. this is doubtful, improper. 


Our author first selects for criticism the word 
Mammata’s definition of poetry, 

&o. ( p. 2, 1. 12 ) If you accept as poetry that alone which is 
free from fault, then the verse would not be a poem, 

as it has the fault 


(p. 2, 11. 14-18). 

i That there are 

«memies ( to me ) is itself a humiliation, to add to it, he is an 
l^^chorite and as such kills a number of Rakshasas just here 
enq^^r Jiose ). Oh wojnhe^then, ^h^t Eavana lives yet! 

of 1 ) 

^?r|t Ha ! does Bavapa live’ 

( as all this happens, Ravapa must not be living, some one 
•would say ; but alas, be is alive ). &e— lie upon ( my 

mighty son ) the conqueror of Indra ; -what is the use of 
Kumbhakarpa being awakened (mighty brother and ally though 
he be ). 4y|43 TW-—^-- plural is used because Ravapa had 

twenty arms (as contrasted with the two of the ascetic 
( §5pini’ ) 

use of these arms that Jl^sK^ed or pufied up in vain with 
JblftJ£'poni~oSr"^fe^”puny hamlet of heaven? What is ^ all^d 
kere is the same as the more general name, 

^^T'ke. !1% ?• 214. 

livery sentence is made up of two parts, the subject ( 8135 ( 1 ^ ) 
and the predicate (t^). It is a general rule that the 
subject is placed first and the predicate last. In ordinary 
life, we refer to the subject first and then predicate something 
about it. If we change this order, then there may be con- 
fusion in understanding the exact meaning of the speaker. 
What comes at the beginning of a sentence would be called 
the, subject and it might really have been meant as the 
predicate, let us take an example. In the verse the word 
‘sTjpa;’ refers to the existence of enemies and it is the intention 
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of the speaker te convoy, what is not known from any other 
‘Source, that the existence of enemies is a great humiliation ; 
therefore the word is the predicate. The natural order, 
then, of the words ought to be and not 

in accordance with the old maxim ‘one should not utter the 
predicate before the subject is expressed^ ^ 

The order being 

inverted, we understand tlie meaning intended after an effort. 
As, instead of saying thf^ speaker says jsrsf- 

(all distinct words ), the f ‘ult is said to be 

is defined in the Ekfivali as ^Tcrf 

I g II p. 159 ; see also 

(p- 371 Nir. ). ^ ^ 

I m 

I ^ and 

are defined as follows: — =^F^5|^rfr I 

^ II The subject is that which is connected 

with the relative pronoun ( q-g; ), which comes first in the 
sentence and which is accomplished (or well known ); while the 
predicate is connected with the pronoun ‘that’ it is subse- 
quent ( to the ) and it is something to be accomplished 

(or not known). Moreover in the words 
there is Here the subject is the fact 

of b^ing puffed up ( i. e. is the ) and what is 

predicated is the uselessness of this pride ( i e. f is the 
But this as it forms part of the compound 

becomes subordinate. It is the subject that is sub- 
ordinate in a sentencef and hence f«fT, the real {^q*, presents 
the appearance of being the subject, which is subordinate and 
thus there is sr^;pi%%qf=^q.^ See ^tH^o (p. 366) ‘en-fqitq 

s?cg^ etc. ( p. 2, L 17 ). Although the verse 

^ is thus tainted with the fault of still it 


This is often quoted as from Humarila, but we do not 
find it in the index to the It is, however, an old 

?qjq, as it is quoted even by Hemachandra ( p. 172 of 
qqsqrg^sn^ Ed. ) 

t See 5T^ ( p. 214 ) \ m 

^ P» S{1’^ cTpl 
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has been admitted to be a specimen of the highest type of 
Poetry as it contains suggestion. It is Anandavardhana, the 
author of the who looks upon this verse as a 

specimen of the highest type of Poetry (see pp. 153-154 of the 
Poetry is divided by Anandavardhana and others 
like into three varieties, s-nd That is 

where the ( suggested ) sense far excels the ex- 
pressed sense.’^ It is also called In the verse under 

disoussion, Jr iliw:, 3%= ®*®- 

suggest meanings that are far more charming than the plain 
expressed sense;t by the word ( in the plural ), it is 

suggested that they are a mere burden; by the word is 

suggested the idea that he must be destitute of prowess. As 
Mammata is a great admirer of and as he defines 

or in the same way as does, he 

also must be looked upon as regarding the verse 
etc. as an example of ^ZT* 

Kavya is defined above as etc.; this verse (R^Rt 

etc. ) is shown to be faulty; therefore it cannot be an example 
of Poetry; but it has been implicitly admitted to be the, 
highest type of Poetry by Mammata. So his definition is too 
narrow, as it would exclude the verse in question from the 
province of Poetry. ( p. 2, 1. 19 ). Every 

definition must be free from three faults, viz. 
aud It must neither be too narrow, nor too wide^ not 

quite impossible. Here Mammata’s definition of ^jo?r is open 




t See p. 153 on etc. — ^1% sjjtbT 

f3Eq| I 

q^q-^iqi t qtsr s q^q r q trri^^: qq?^- 

q5#q qrm3[ri%^1q^raTft qnfr q5=«r®8fiqrr^!g?r qw%qf qfJit i 
read the remarks of 3'f=q?r on these 'wo?;ds, of 


the See ST. P- 181 srw qjq^^H 

^ sqsqrl i 

JTcq*ff%?iTf5r®!rqi^ i f%qRrag- 

?nq?w ?nr: tarfarqr 3i«!FcrT?p=»n«i wiqq f^rsq^ i JTcqstqn: ^ 

sftqjjferr cR:r crrqqgRRrr tngro* 

t ^tsfqqi'tc«iq; I Ry»«tWlrq^f»l^ 




qiq=q^ 
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to the fault of 3Ts?nfH» because, as said above, it excludes such 
a verse as <feo. which is universally acknowledged to be 

the best type of Poetry. 

?r3 — (p* 2,1, 18). An objection is 

raised against the criticism of Mammata^s definition <ko. 

In the verse etc., it is only a part that is faulty, and not 

the wholes therefore we may omit what is faulty and regard 
the remainder as an example of Poetry, To this S. P. replies 

in the words (p. 2, 11. 19-28 )• 

The first objection against the above compromise is contained 
in the words etc. up to That part of 

the verse etc. in which there is a fault, leads us to call 

it non-poetry; while that part of it in which there is Phvani 
i, e. suggestion, leads us to call it the best poetry. Thus, 
being dragged in two opposite directions by these two parts, 
the verse would neither be poetry nor non-poetry. 

^ ^ ( p. 2, L 21 ). In these words S. D. 

attacks the idea that one part of a verse may be faulty, while 
the remainder may be good poetry. He says that such 
blemishes as ^tc. (harsh or jarring expression) do not 

msir a part of a poem merely, but the whole poem if they are 
faults at all. The idea is that harshness spoils the charm of 
the Rasa and therefore of the whole verse and not only of 
those particular words which are harsh. In certain oircum* 
stances, however, harshness may be an ornament, instead of 
being a blemish. Hence, harshness is either a blemish or not 
a blemish. If the former, it mars the beauty of the whole 
poem. In such a case, then, you cannot say. *Let a part be 
faulty; the remainder may be good poetry.’ If in etc^ 

it is admitted that there is then the whole 

verse becomes faulty and hence it would not be poetry at all. 
On the remarks (p. 82) 

In *cT«rTfe—'5S[r5crT*’ (p* 2, 11. 22-26) S, D. supports what 
he has said above i, e. a fault becomes so when it mars the rasa 
and thus the whole poem; it cannot spoil only a partofthc^. 
poem, igfjinfl; — to explain. A is defined by Mammal as 

*Se6 for the meaning of this K. P, V. p. 238 (Va.) 
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;^: u ’ (7th ^S^) and by S. D. as ' ^qqitqiT A ^q- 

is that which mars the rasa. ^F^TTc^T^jjW is said 

to be the soul of Poetry, e, g- II* 7, p* 78 

^5Tq5% & 2PTTJ I’; also afiF^r^TcqT I. 1; 

says sttc^T If ^i^at are 

called faults do not mar the beauty of the Rasa, the soul of 
«poetry, then they cease to be faults. This is admitted by all, 
including Mammata, e. g. harsh words are a fault in the 

because they mar the beauty of that rasa, but in or 
harshness is not a fault, as it does not mar their beauty. 
Mammata himself says in the 7th uL (63rd qjrtoiT) P* (^^*) 

S. D. says in the 7 th 

3 gtqr p. 405 (Nir). ^ 

(p* 2, 1. 23) otherwise, i. e. if it were not 
admitted that faults are so only when they mar the ^ and 
are not faults when they do not mar the rasa, — 

It would not be possible to divide faults into and 
(as is universally done). If faultiness did not depend upon 
the fact of marring the rasa^ then this division of ^q^s would 
be impossible. A fault will always be a fault. But if you 
ipostulate, as regards the faults, the criterion that whatever 
onars the rasa is a fault and that what does not do so is not 
ja fault, then only can you say that a certain is (not 

invariably so), e. g. is a in so in 

^s are generally divided into and See 

P* 201 (Nir) \ 

1 q-qr i i 

1 i3say be instanced in the use of 

in the sense of * requests* for (which is the correct form 
In that sense), e r qg^ is the employment of a word, which, 
though authorized, is not used by poets e. g. the word 
which, the lexicons say, is both masculine and neuter, is used 
hy poets only iu the neuter ; if one were to employ iii a 
.poem, it would be spErg^q*. — By the author of 

Dhvani i, e. the work called The author’s name is 

Auandavardhana, who flourished in the latter half of the 
9th century A. D. in Kashmir. Construe ^ 

See g q^n ' ^ig 

pp. 82-83 (Nir). means 'fi%nrT ^ 
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(sT g qr)— when S'¥*mgara i» e. love 

is the suggested sense and is also the principal one. The 
©to., are to be avoided only when the prevail- 
TO IS simply love and not when the prevailing rasa is 
Kaudra or even love affected by indignation. In the latter 
case will not be a fault, as it would not mar the beauty. 
^=^(pp. 82-83) says I 

JRi%ra; I ?nftr gStv^r sqftRi* i 

!”• The S. J>. 

quotes the verse from Dhvanyaloka for the purpose of 
supporting what it had said before i. e, TO ^ TO* 

Compare for the idea Irr^’s 

TO^ 3 I tot^^^ ^ 3«n^- 

I ?r«nfe TOft%^ ^ 

» ?r 3 1 ^Sc^gt^ S^r ^ 

■vr^tlTO^ ^ i » TOt 

^ 3 ^ TO 

f^ (p. 2, 11. 27-28). In these words an- 

other objection is raised against Mammata^s word er^^. If, 
as you say, none but a faultless piece were to be regarded as 
Poetry, then Poetry would be a rare thing indeed or would 
not exist at all, as it is extremely improbable that a piece 
should be free from faults in every respect. The idea is that 
there will be some fault, however slight, in every piece; but 
according to Mammata’s definition Poetry must be faultless; 
therefore all pieces, that are faulty in any respect, will be 
excluded and there will remain nothing answering to the 
definition of given by This ob 3 ection against 

MammaWs definition and S. B/s definition of cRIset are noticed* 
by P- 13). 

In all this criticism, the meaning of the negative particle 
in was taken to he absence or non-existence. 

How, a defender of Mammata's definition comes forward 
by saying that the negative particle should be interpreted 
in tho sense of <a little, slight ^ and thus means *a 
little faulty.' The meanings of the negative particle, are 

six:— 5r8?qc4 1 STSfRl^ i??? 
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W p- 1S4; (tfo p. 25, atfcributes it to 

author of ) or 1 ^ 

II’ According to this new interpre* 

tation, the definition of Poetry would be * word and sense, a 
little faulty etc.’ Against this S. B. brings an objeotioD| 
which is as follows. (As i, e, ) form part of the 

definition, in every poem there must be some slight fault. Every 
word in a definition must be applicable to all the thinga 
defined, Eiow, if some very gifted poet wrote a poem free from 
every fault, the definition of Kavya as interpreted above would 
not apply to it and his composition would not be called a poem, 
as it would not possess some slight fault. But to say so would 
be quite absurd. 

( P. 3, 1. 1 ). ^~An improvement isr 

suggested in these words in the interpretation of as 

We do not mean that in every poem there must be 
some slight fault ; what we mean is that Poetry is “ word and 
sense with a slight fault, if at all” V e, there should be no 
faults, but if there are faults, they must be slight; if in a 
piece there are grave faults, it would not be a poem. S. B.’s 
objection against this is contained in the words 

He says that these words i, e. 

should not have been inserted in the dejlnitioih 
of poetry; just as in the definition of such a thing as a 
jewel etc, one omits such a circumstance as its being per* 
f orated by an insect. A is defined by as ‘ 

a property •which serves to distinguish the 
thing defined from all other things. says 

^ 1 ntj I l^ Prom 

these it follows that in a definition only the most essential 
or peculiar attributes of a thing should find a place, is 

not an essential or peculiar attribute of a jewoh So it should 
have no place in the definition of a jewel, as that circumstance 
would not constitute a thing a jewel, though it may not causo 
it to cease to be regarded as a jewel. Similarly, poetry may be 
free from every fault, or it may have slight faults. But the 
fact of having slight faults, if any, is not one of the essentials- 
or peculiarities of Poetry and therefore should not find a place 
in the definition of poetry. etc. Here S. B. fully explains 
the illustration of a jewel given by him. Such oiroumstanoea 
^ot able to deprive a jewel of its character of 
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a jewel, but they are able only to make applicable to it degrees 
of comparison^ ({. e* that it is excellent, middling or inferior). 
The same holds good of such faults as in the case of 

poetry i. e, they do not make a composition, in which they 
occur, cease to be a poem, but they render applicable to such 
a piece the words ‘superior’ ‘middling’ or ‘inferior’. S. D. 
supports his remarks by a quotation. “The nature of poetry 
is held to reside even in faulty compositions where the ^ 
etc. are clearly perceived in like manner as the character of 
a jewel etc. is held to belong to such a thing as a jewel which 
is perforated by an insect.” 

(P. 3, 1. 7). — S. D. here begins his 

criticism of the second word in ? 7 T|{ 2 ’s definition of 

He says that this qualification of the word is 

inappropriate. The reason is contained in the words gqRf.*. 

= On the 

«raT: #r5Tr??r i ii’ (^. sr. 8. l ) 

is cTf fc sr^rr #fsfi5pr:, cprr 

goTF*, ?T Mammata has declared that the ‘ excellences 

such as melodiousness are the properties of Rasa alone 
and not of anything else’ ( such as words ), But in his 
definition he says thereby intimating that Gunas 

( excellences ) are the properties of words and senses. Thus 
he is inconsistent. 

(P.3, 1. 9). In these words 

some one defends jp^qs^s expression 

indirectly or by metaphor. The adjective as applied 


* We translate as ‘perforated by an insect.’ This 

is a literal translation. It is not meant that the jewel is really 
perforated by an insect. What is meant is that a jewel may 
have a scratch on it or may not shoot from a part dazsding 
rays, the part being opaque and crossed with lines which 
present the appearance of difEerent insects etc. Yarahamihira 
mentions a number of blemishes in jewels and says that they 


lessen the price of the jewel. * 

5r ii srift 'sr 

I ?r^: n’ so. i5-ie. Oa 

S?q® remarks la the vernacular 


also such defects are called ‘MasT, 
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to is quite appropriate; since it is these i, e, 

words and senses, that reveal the Rasa or sentiment, the 
gqs, which really are the properties of may be secondarily 
regarded as belonging to and sr#, which manifest the 
S. D. replies that even this would not improve matters. The 
definition is still improper^ cr5!n% to explain. ( P. 3, 1. 10-17 ) 

^ ^TT. Here two alternatives 
are proposed. Either exists in words and senses or does not 
exist. If you accept the latter, then words and senses 

oannot possess in that case any excellence, since excellences', 
being the properties of ( as said by yourself in the 8th 
Ul. 1st verse ), follow the presence or absence of ?, e. if 
KH IS present, tjot is present; if is absent, then also ^ is 
absent. If then you say that in and a???*, there is no 
there follows, as a matter of course, the absence of gnj and 
therefore the adjective ^guff cannot be applied to If on 

the other hand you accept the former alternative i, e, that 
does exist in and then why did you nob say 
instead of ; 5 fgTfff 

srgqqw. ^ kjho. An 

attempt is made in these words to defend words ^gfgnff 

As excellences are the properties of the word 
nannot properly be applied to ^r5^5!ff. But by Indica- 

tion or metaphor, the word gq convoys the idea of to 
which it really belongs. Thus the meaning of ^i^gvff is 

indirectly the same as {i ^ the character 

of possessing gqs ) cannot directly be predicated of 
S. E. replies to the above in the words ...%qpg= 5 ?j% 

( p. 3# 11. 13-15 ). If by ^gqi you intend to convey then 
why not prefer the direct mode of expression 
( to the round-about and metaphorical expression ^gef}, 

which has to be interpreted as meaning by 
^ives an illustration. is a property of beings, just as 

gnjs are the properties of qg ^ ^ 3 ^ 

1.5-16 ). The round-about way of using qg^f for is now 
defended in another way. This round-about method of expres- 
sion is preferred to the direct mode-^^qy is resorted to— for a 
certain purpose ( sj^qq ) ufo. to state this that in Poetry there 
ore to be employed those worcis and senses which reveal or 
develop the excellences. S. D, rebuts this argument by saying 
that, in the ease of Poetry, the possession of “psj and 
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which manifest jg-qs is not of the essence of poetry, but merely 
serves to heighten the beauty of Poetry; and here we are not 
inquiring as to what heightens Poetry, but as to the essentials 
cf poetry, and therefore ^3^ should not form part of the 
definition of 

^ ( P* 3, 11. 17“20 ). This is given 

hate for supporting the position above taken about the relation 
of ^^4 and These words summarize the views of 

the author of the Dhvanyaloka and others, including 
Jdammata. 3^1* ==?TTS^N'5rHTG[r‘- i see 8th Ul. of K. P. and 
, -8th* of see 7th TJl. of 

K. P, and 7th of for them, style of 

^Composition. Their number is variously given. We shall 
refer to them at length later on. Compare for the idea 
^^53; ’ the words of ^ 

i mt ii 

)I. 10, Compare generally for the whole idea the following 

^ ^ mm ( qiTSTO m', 

qii’qcqrl^, f iy^Tf§:q^’ 

of P‘ 20, Nir. ), ^ 3FT* I mTm- 

ii •^o ii. 7, p. 78; ^ 

\ 3^t: ll K- 3. l; g:qf#?r 

^ w K P. 8. 2; 

qiTsrofl- ^ 

t on ^ XII. 2. 

( p. 3, 11. 20-23 ). Here S. D. 

^itiacks the third part of Mammae’s definition of 

S^r-* himself 

explains these words as 

q I K- P. p. 17 ( Va ). These words of 

have been variously interpreted, see pp. 10-11 
( C\i 6 .n ). The best meaning appears to us to be: — Poetry is 
constituted by word and sense in which rarely a distinct 
figure may be absent L e. in which there is ^ ( a figure 

may or may not be present ) or in which there is a distinct 
figure ( if the ^ is absent ). B. D^s objection against the 
insertion of in the definition is as follows: — Words and 

‘senses even when possessed of figures serve merely to heighten 
a pqem. They are not of the essence of Poetry. In defining 
Poetry then only the essentials should be selected and therefore ^ 
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no reference at all ought to have been made to 
definition of Poetry. If we were to define a child, we should 
not refer to the ornaments which children might wear, since 
they do not constitute the essentials of a child. 

Here ends S D.’s criticism of definition of efjjssf. 

first attacked the word by saying that, if only 

faultless pieces were to be called poetry, some of the best 
poems will have to be given up and there will be practically no 
Poetry, as it is very difficult to keep clear of every blemish. 
Her could it be said that faults mar only those particular 
words in which they occur. If they are faults at all, they mar 
the whole poem. If were to be taken as meaning 

then this word ought not to stand in the definition, as a 
faultless piece would otherwise he excluded from the domain 
of Poetry, 2ndly, is quite inappropriate; rather we should 
say guts are the properties of ^ and not of and 
Besides gcr|s simply heighten and are not of its essence 
and therefore should not he referred to in the definition of 
3rdly, no reference to figures ought to have been made 
in the definition of as ' they merely heighten the 

beauty of 

As to these objections one cannot help saying that 
Yis'vanatha is here over-fastidious and is perhaps actuated by 
the desire of making a show of his erudition by pouring ridicule 
upon a famous predecessor. This much must be said in favour 
of that his definition has the great merit of being simple 
and easily understood. His definition is good enough for all 
practical purposes. Everyone is familiar with the words 
and PC. By using them, qrqe conveys a tolerably clear 
and accurate idea of the character of Poetry. Yis'van§-tha, on 
the other hand, after a good deal of hair-splitting offei^s ua a 
definition, which does not leave us any the wiser after reading 
it. He, in the quest of a scientifically accurate definition, 
introduces his readers into the thorny jungle of ^s. After all 
this trouble, his definition itself ( qfqq has not 

satisfied other critics. See for example the criticism of JPTt** 


13- (Nir.) 



I. 2 SAhityadakpana, 17 

On criticism of word the says:* — 

The word ^ in the definition is to be understood in the 
sense of a ‘tangible fault’ and the tangibility of a fault lies in 
being opposed to the apprehension of the Easa. Thus in the 
verse I ), on account of the apprehension 

of the strikingness of the suggested sense, the knowledge of 
the faults in the verse vanishes and hence there arises the 
appi'ehension of the Basa in the verse. Hence the verse is 
entitled to be called poetry and moreover the best poetry. But 
as regards him, who does not apprehend the strikingness of the 
suggested sense in that verse, the verse is faulty and there is 
no contradiction in citing that verse as an illustration of a 
fap.lt (as done by Mammata in the Tth 

under on page 339, Va). Just as a piece which 

is (not understood) may be called a poem with 

reference to him who knows that particular branch of know- 
iodg^, as, to him it is well known and therefore there is no 
fault; but with reference to others, the same piece becomes not» 
poetry; similarly here. For himself will say later on 

‘Even a fault is sometimes an ornament on account of the 
appropriateness of the speaker etc.^ This is the meaning of the 


‘g«rni5rt fn’ 

5T sr% i arar 

^ i 5r»n 

*P. 15. ( Chan, ) f 55^ I 

I i?4=g MR)M<^^ rg 54 ^ %iiig i4tgrr 

g Sf^ 55?^% > '5?i#r 

1 ERfsssreNf 

^RF^RffiTElt 3I€TS2R4 EIS:a:l 

t «ft2i#9n?n<3pm4: i mj sr(&vnf?r^ ;. &<Tr 

lq^g,5 

g, ar^r- 
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verse etc: — Just as a jewel does not lose its character 

as a jewel, because all its blemishes are merged away in the 
excess of its brilliance, so also, as regards a poem, on account 
of the strikingness of the suggested sense ( the faults are not 
seen ). Really speaking, this definition of given by is 
the definition of such a poem as does not deserve to be 
ridiculed; since it is extremely hard to avoid ridicule, when a 

poem possesses faults The general definition of poetry 

should not include the word it. Hence it is that 

such expressions as *a faulty poem’ obtain in ordinary life. 


3T^|;r<^q^T^ ( P* 3, U. 23-26 ). extends his 

remarks against to the views of the The 

latter said that Vakrokti (indirect or crooked mode of speech) 
is the soul of poetry. S. D. remarks that Vakrokti is merely an 
Alankara and, as such, it is not even the body of poetry, much 
less the soul. is a writer who is later than 

erpFf?^Tf, author of (latter half of 9th century AD.) 

mnd earlier than ( middle of 12th century ); see 

the remark of P- 12 of 


<ioes not define but says of it 

3®^ sjT^r ^ 

K. D. II, 363. 5inirf says that enters into the composition 
of all Alafikaras and seems to identify q sfifa with 

I SR^T 

S^STT fin’ll ^rr^rf H. 75. This verse is quoted as from on p. 208 

of K!. P. also quotes it (X on f^%q). regards it as one 

of the five and gives two varieties ^qqsRt^ and 

?t3ts*p5t% 5qT=Ef% =^^7 

li' II. 14. An example of this is ^ jfjftqf 
513 ’fkf ( '"'iiy* ol>» Gauri, tovrards me with anger; am I a 
cow 1 ). In the first is in the Vocative; in the second we 
read qqf etc. qjTfq^fq; is defined as fShqq| u |K%w 

1 3Tqt?5rq:!T€lfitqqr€t ii’ ll. 16. qrqa 

defines briefly, but in the same way as qiqqqsq- 

qT%rqt3q%i^qii^qT|qTgTq^l^^siTftqT’ii K.P. IX. p. 491 
(Va). qnir: ( ! ftiqf ll X. 6. 12 ) 

naeans change of the tone or voice.’ An example of 
^ is qq ijqt i stiif %«qRf 
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11-’ Here by a change of voice the word may 
convey two meanings; in the mouth of the heroine it mean ‘he 
will not come’; in the mouth of her friend, it means ‘ Will he 
not come V i. e he will come. The remarks 

p. 177. For more 

examples see and Yamana defines quite diffe- 
rently ^ 1‘V’. 3. 8. ( Yakrokti is 

indication based upon resemblance ). The says 

(1st According to him, 

clever speech is the soul of poetry and that it alone should 
engage a poet’s best efforts. Dhvani is included under ^srq^^- 
i, e, based upon metaphor. It is not the suggested 
sense (sqTSij') that is the essence of poetry, but striking speech. 
His definition of is i ^ 

II'- According to him has 

six principal varieties ‘ ^ \ ^ 

II’. The six varieties are 

His views 

are briefly summarized by 3 |o p. 8 

I szrrMRH 

^ 5rf^^ i =^T^51Kr: i 

2T^ i 
^5{qw: #lKr: 1 ^ ?r#T 

^ I’ 

(P. 3, U. 25-29 ). On p. 17 (Ya) 

Mammata cites this verse and remarks ^ ^ 

q5ET^ ^ He quotes this verse in illustration of 

his words gpr: ifjrft. He says;— -in this verse there is no 

distinct figure of speech. It cannot also be said that there ia 
the figure called That figure occurs 

only when the is subordinate i e. when it heightens another 
Pasa or the expressed sense. But in this verse the is 

the principal one and therefore there is no This ob- 

jection and answer of T(fX{z are with reference to the views of 
He himself does not admit 

I 'hlRKti^pl^’sqrfq 

^mxK ^ i m 
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#int ^154 n^;Tpd%55ra'i 

%lt ^iW% 1 5tHt5iTO35!:Pi^m: i H i ^TSirRIf^t t 3'- 

«ft%?ir f^^fTT 2rr 5PrT §^-* i 4teT ^^T^n^sn^RV!!^- 

I N*w^: l 55[5R-RrOTRRI- 

TOT I i' ar^r 1 3T^ =^ ?% f^afit'('ni4»r^iiicij[5i««(t- 

fJrsROT-' i i ai?^ 

NiijmHVJJft 1 5ra^pq5Tf! 3[5!r^ NTF^r^ I s^ttrgfssw 

^ ltg5RT^T%^aT^wrT %Tm%^^[*w5rTl^55Nr ^T 5T^ fNt 
N»=Mr<if %: ^§i3iw<S& 3?g^ 1^. =^. as quoted in jj^tq p. H 

(Nir). In this verse, no figure other than and f ^ jP TT ? ^ 

is worth pointing out. Those two also are not distinct, as 
explained below. — is the statement that an efieot is 
absent although the causes of it are present. In this verse, the 
fact that ^ the husband and other things have been fr eminently 
enjoyed before ’ should be the cause of the effect that ' the 
woman has no longing for the re-enjoyment of them. ’ The 
absence of this effect e. her having a longing for re-enjoy. 
ment is here stated ( in ) even though the catise 

i, e. the enjoyment of them in the past, is present. Thus there 
is the verse. But it is not distinctly stated, for the 

absence of the effect is stated in the form ‘ still the mind has 
a longing’ and not in the form * still the mind is not without 
longing ’• The figure would have been distinct only if the 
latter mode of expression had been employed, f 

f^’^TFRTt is the statement that an effect is prodtiOed even 
though the causes of the effect are absent. Here the well-known 
causes of the effect viz* the woman’s longing for enjoyment of 
the husband <fcc. is the fact of her not having enjoyed them 
before. But the absence of this cause i* e. the fact of having 

■* I K. P. X. 

I sr^ =s[ a^g^^uyt. 

^ ^thRK"r^?3<T3=5!raT i 5ic5r^ 

<?? Nsrrft- ^i3c^3rs¥rT^ i% i \ 

'TI^ ? 52 cf *ri^ 1 ( p, u Nir ), 

f fferpiTJ <K5i>srRhRfliqRrT > K. P. X. 

U ^#>11%%®# 1 S. D. X. 
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enjoyed them before, is here stated along with the presence of 
the effect i, e, her longing for the enjoyment of them. Thus 
there is verse. But it is not distinct, for the 

^kbsence of the cause is stated in the form ‘although the 
husband etc. have been frequently enjoyed by me before/ 
Thus like above also is indistinct here.^ The 

two figures being indistinct the union of these which con- 
stitutes a separate figure called is also indistinct. 

Where there are no circumstances which unable us to deter- 
mine that a verse contains a particular figure to the exclusion 
of others which are possible, there is The S. D. 

objects to the abovementioned view of by saying that 

both the figures and are distinct and there- 

fore the based upon them is also distinct. His view 
appears to be that occurs not only when an ejffect is 

stated to he absent although its causes are present ; but also 
when the opposite of the effect is stated to exist] similarly 
in the case of f^^T. His words are 

I”. S, D.’s remarks appear to be based upon the words 
of the Alankara-sarvasva of Bajanaka Buyyaka, where we read 
under 1 

^R<TT*rTsr: i’ p. 127 of 

ers. on p, 200 he gives ‘sr: etc. ’ as an instance of 

^%gf ^and remarks 
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1 31 . ’ST. f^. ) “s^^m 3 ?r^ t ^ ^ ww 
50tT^ ‘^r: fgiT f ^^ T f 5ff5rqT %t^^ ^ ‘^’ ^tHPC* 

‘?npp^’ i m §^ 4 Kw)^a 5 (W'f«t*r ( 

5 [rritisr. ?r. f^. )s^i” 


( P. 4, 11. 1-3 ). tc^ sirrenj;. The verse is quoted 

from the (^. 2*) of ^sr. The Benares edition reads 

15l[^ for si^qsj;. S. D. extends his criticism against ^jrqa’s 
■words er^t^, to the definition of Kavya 

given by ^t^r. 


( P. 4, 11. 3-6 ). s^:’— 

these words are contained in the first verse of the 

‘gnsg^riNTT ^=nwniwn%t 

II’. 

The moaning is ‘ the soul of poetry is suggestion. ’ S. D. 
asks a question:- what does the author mean by the above ? 
Does he mean suggestion in its three fold aspects-(l) matter, 

(2) embellishment and (3) ^ flavour etc.; or does he 

mean that the soul of poetry is only ^ etc. ( and not the three 
3l^sKj si'!4f,K ^ must be clearly explained, 

^ri^is defined by the 6q?qj;^as ?r I 

af®: ?r II p. 33 

a"(l4.MIW,^ I ^ttnra: l «qt is divided 

into three kinds, q^i^o, ST^fiyts^o, and as said in 

«Rn^t^ p. 16 % qtqf ^^’IT^TRSIgKT WKq^yi ' il ' tft- 

or in- the of p. 26 % 

«qv?rt m ^Rrt: C sw =q ^^ 5 ^ 5 : 1 ;^- 

’rat'fe^r^ftNT I.’ As to q^vq|5|,#qq’ says 

^ ^ RPlR^I^^'bii'niO I’ p, 16. An example of 

^3 ‘ (^ 1 ^ q; g ggrr Iggfe^ 

5S# II 3i^T%?r 

JifslRtiRl^^ c|tg*il 5^1^: guqiRigq-gwq- q^ q^q^ ' |. A distinct 
subject or topic is suggested, viz. that your lip (i.e. akiss) istobe 
gained only by excessive merit. ers^r^BqfJr is that in which the 
suggested sense would constitute a figure of speech ; the expressed 
sense does not, however, do so. An example of is ‘R;% 

^%srerf 1^ tppn^ tnv^: qqpi ^ K 

q^jgsn' s ilR^'hl^lO sefsqt l>. 
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occurs there ^rbere BhAva etc. are the principal 
elemeut and where the words, expressed sense, and the figures 
o£ speech are dependent upon Kasa etc., as said by the 

I m ?r ll‘ 

p. 67. may be instanced in “ 5 ^ TORZt 5f5RT55«ira 

i%f^=Egt: frr^TszrrsisqmcW Sf%t 1 

er^ ^rC'5^:. Against this threefold division of S. B. 

brings an objection in the words 5t|%^KT^KrtHJ. means 

‘a riddle or conundrum. ’ Even the mentions 

W e find a full exposition and illustration of liit the 

and the is defined by ^ as ‘fciS5rssP5lT«lT 

JI^^lTSSTrSOTt ^ >’ 25. explains as follows:— 

> WCT335[ral ejsjrrfgprl' 1 < 5 ^ sr^sf 

«n?rT5 ht 5r«?Tl^ i s’rrs^nwiM^- 
^g rciKg-^ 3i*ff *r^T: bt ?r«rrft'irr >’• An 
example of the above two kinds is given by in one verse 

‘^rf^r fwfdilvj' ^ ^ jt 

5 ?^ sretTlSr II’ S'm 29. The first half is an example of 
?qS 5 rsgapit. Construe ^ ^ ^ Pl^MlfJl'. 

This is the (^^uestion. The answer is contained in the same 
line. ^*T^^^(lihe a plantain tree ) 

sti^iiT ( )j ( ^ ), kitiw^'d)* 

The second line is an example of ei5?nf5IW^. means 
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This applies only to the wind and not to a thief etc, Dapdin 
mentions 16 varieties of good and refers to 14 kinds 

of bad ones. See Kavyad. Ill, 106. We shall quote two intere* 
sting examples. ^ srfe TO? 

?rr« II Kavyad. Ill, 114. The town is 
family of the kings is gyfsji, which has 8 letters. 

5T?r: I II 120. 

3T#r: ^ ^ ^ 

#: ^ 1^- I ^ etc. ). 

But even Dandin and had a clear perception of the value of 
these riddles, ^^says 1 

srlfesRn n m- ^7. They do not 

look upon as constituting poetry , much less 3Tn?F53r^f 

the author of the who says 

szrrqK ^ ^ ^rh?rt l” P- 221. He does not recognise 
any piece of poetry, in which ^^etc. are absent. But the S. !)• 
objects that, if by you understand the three, viz, 

and then, even 51%^^ would be included under ^5^, 
as in si^i^ also, there is some suggested sense other than the 
expressed one, just as there is in instanced above. 


If, however, you accept the 2nd alter- 
native i. c. the soul of Poetry is suggestion which takes the 
shape of Easa, Bhava and the like then we say * agreed. » 

(P. 4, E 6-10). ^ srR ^ %?:• -A-n objection is raised 

against the 2nd view, mentioned above, viz,, the soul of poetry 
is suggestion which takes only the form of Rasa and the like 
( and not nor ). erw <fco.* This is the 67th verse 
in the 7th of the ?Tr«nR!H^ of 

5rf^ ( of a woman who introduces herself to her 

paramour without the intercession of a go-between ) 

The expressed meaning is ‘Don’t tumble on our bed/ 
But the suggested sense is quite the opposite, ;g;|; ^w^TTTOT* 

5lf%TO^8l‘gNr^sr€t^ 1’ p. 65. This is given as an example 


* The printed edition of the reads 

^ sTf ^ 1 11/ 

The |;?r^ a»nd others present many various 

readings. 
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of on p. 20 of the Here another matter merely is 

suggested ( viz, the traveller’s doing the opposite of 'what is 
expressed ) and hence, if were to be the soul of 

Poetry, such a verse cannot be called Poetry. 

S. D. replies to the above by saying er^rrPli 
We admit that this verse is Poetry, but we do so because in 
this verse there is a semblance of Kasa (of Love here) and not 
because mere can constitute the soul of Poetry. S. D. 

says further on that under are included 

^nrof^r, is defined as 

1’ S, D. HI. 262. Here the love is 
improper and illegitimate and therefore there is 

(P.4. ill), 

If we were to admit that a piece is a poem, even if merely the 
matter were suggested, then such a sentence as goes to a 

village’ will have to be called Poetry ; because here also, there 
is something suggested, viz,^ his being attended by a servant,' 
as every gentleman usually is. But nobody calls this poetry. 
Because here there is no connection with etc. 

( P, 4, U. 12-13 ). 

‘‘Let this sentence goes to a village’ be called a poem, 

because there is some suggested sense in it,” we reply: — no, 
because it is our position that the name of Poetry is to be 
applied to that only which has^^. 

This is a reply to those who would admit a piece to be poetry 

even if it be destitute of Construe 

f^%q-«those who are to be taught, students, 
does not appear to be a good reading. Instead of 
the author would have said etc. 

SCI^^: I by means of giving a fund of delight in the form 
of the relishing of Rasa, means ‘ an inducement/ Com* 

pare it sr !qT% ^ g$ ftolsi I 15# 

n. l^his has occurred above. Compare for the 

idea the words of the ancient rhetorician 

1 ^ "V. 3. (The 

p. 182. quotes this as from ^tnn, hut reads for 

Compare I p. 20 ‘i^ ^ SiWr- 

?pp— timras# 
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( P. 4, ll.*16-20 ). ?f!TT The author oites 

the testimony of three ancient authors in support of his position 
that the soul of Poetry is suggestion ■which assumes only the 
form of eto- occurs in sriirs® 

^1?^. that in which the chief 

element is the cleverness of speech; or we may dissolve as 
JP^TT^T ( )/ Poetry which becomes first-rate by 

skill in speech. The Agnipurana says ‘Rasa alone (and not 
nor is the life of Poetry, in which the chief 

element is skill in speech etc. — author of 

( which means ‘investigation of the true nature of suggestion’ ). 
His name is Mahimabhatte. He is later than (about 

1000 A. D, ) and earlier than who criticizes him ( 5th 
Sjg'Ri ). He wrote his work to demolish the theory of the 
and to establish that what is called suggestion is included under 
BigHR ‘Inference’. i 

TO II’. 1st verse. 

etc. As to the fact that the soul of Poetry, which is always to 
be found in it, is ^ and the like, there is no difierencc of opin- 
ion. = l ^ means ‘ attachment or conne- 
ction.’ The words occur in the I. p. 22 

( Trivandrum ed. 1909 ). The printed edition reads for 
The position of the is that he does not dis- 

pute that qRf is the soul of poetry, but the point on which he 
lays stress is that the essence of poetry ( viz. ^ &o, ) is gras* 
ped by and not by an independent power of words 

Buch as As regards the thing ( ) there is no dis- 

pute; there is a difierence only in (in the appellation of the 
thing ), He calls it by the name of ergrrprfy while the 
school calls it by the name of 5E?n^- 

^ reads 

The words of the text mean ‘ By a mere narratioju on 
^e part of the poet of what happened, the soul of Poetry, 
ianot accomplished, because that, the mere narration 
of events, can be effected by History ( such as the i 

and the like/ means the same thing as or 
aasaid in the ^srjrt 

:ll’. We takesTIOTn^:~^ilTO?^ 

may also take is mean and th^n the whold^ 

means ‘a poet does not attain the possition of a poet by confine 
ing himself to the simple narration of events*’ The idea is 
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The poet’s business is to develop ^ etc. and he has, in writing 
his work, to look solely to the proper evolution of the senti- 
ments etc. If in the narrative on which he bases his poem, he 
finds anything which would be incongruous to the Rasa he is 
developing, he should throw the narrative to the winds and 
should arrange events so as to suit the Rasa. Because one does 
not become a poet by merely narrating events. This is not the 
poet’s function, but that of the historian. In a poet we do not 
look for history, but for the development of We prefer 
the second meaning of to the first, as it suits the con- 
text better. The reading of the means ' the 

poet has nothing to do with the mere narration etc. ’ The 
words of the preceding the line are 

^ 

i ^ etc. p. us of 

(P. 4, U. 20-24). ^ ?rft «>eans ‘If you lay 

down that what possesses Rasa is to be called poetry and none 
«lse.’ Certain verses without ( i. c. merely narrative etc. ). 
in a composition will not, on the above theory, be poetry (and 
the same difficulty would occur, as said above in ¥|g 
gg: etc., whether the composition as a whole is poetry or not), 
S, D. replies to this objection in W 

U Certain words in a verse may bo 
without still, as the whole verse has a the words may be 
said to have a as being included in the verse; similarly 

here, The idea is: — The name of poetry 

is strictly applicable only to such pieces ashavea^ in them; the 
application of the term to such pieces as are without any 
but^ possess letters which manifest some excellence, which' 
are without faults and possess ornament, is quite secondary 
( jfjq ) and not strict, which application is based on the 
resemblance of these latter to such pieces as contain a 

The Gupfts are three, ;ng^, v[\^ and 
3 j^, They are the properties of ^5 but are said to be revealedf 
by certain favourable letters, ©• g. gf&r 
^ \ qssTT ^11 K. §. i^h 

revealed by the letters from ^ to except the each tettaJP " 
being preceded by the nasal of the class to which it belongs, by 
the letters x ^^^.d tir combined with a short vowel etc. 
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(P- 4, 11 24-26) erj f^c^. wm 

in five erj^jcR^s. He wrote a corament on his 
own^Sufcras, He belongs probably to the latter half of the 8th 
century. O l^ U F TT is I- 2. 6. ^ inQs>^^s a 

style of composition, as himself defines it as 

I, 2. 7. These styles must be numerous, but writers on 
rhetoric generally select a few of the most prevalent ones for 
definition, says ^ ^ 

\f I- He then tells us that 

ten gois are the essential attributes of and the opposite 

of them of the snETI^: SITHTOT • 

II 5iFn s[^ 3^: I ^ 

JlKl I* ^1 ^.nd 43. vehe- 

mently protests against this division of styles into and 

“'M'WccttniJt I ^rTTO[;ii 

I ^nTFg STT^ ?Ef%=5^ 11 ’ 

I, 31-33. ^x^FT mentions three ^TWlc§V‘ 

a fourth qJX#. The same are given by the exfilJJ^FT. givee 
two more, viz. 9XFff%^ and iftfx^. It will be seen from the 
above that each country is credited with a particular style of 
composition. TFf(z includes them under 
<X^ and correspond to and tx^gx# >. 

stands perhaps alone in regarding as the soul of 
Poetry, S. D.’s objection is very proper and is as follows: — 
is a particular kind of arrangement; and arrangement is 
nothing but a particular disposition or posture of parts ; and 
what is called soul is different from this. The different parts 
of our body assume different positions ; but they are distinct 
from the soul. Similarly ^iBg[ and are* the body pf 
The various arrangements of the Umbs of this body i, e, the 
different arrangements of words etc. can never constitute 
thespuL 

^ (P. 4, L 26-p. 5,1. 2), ^ cRx^. ert; 

This occurs on p, 12 of the ‘A sense which is highly 

thought of by men of taste, which, it has been settled, is the 
soul of Poetry, has two kinds, viz. ^rs^x, the expressed or 
Kteral sense, and the understood or suggested sense. 

Here declares that ex^ is the sOul" of Poetty and that 

sfxiq* is a variety of ext- Thereby he declares that expressed” 
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sense also is the soul of Poetry, This is opposed to his own 
■words at the beginning of his work ‘the soul of Poetry is sugge- 
tion.’ Thus the is shown to be inconsistent. See, how- 
ever, the PP« 12-13, which reconciles these two appare- 
ntly conflicting dicta of the The here 

speaks of the soul of Poetry, as divided into qfpsq* and 
accordance with ordinary ideas, ei# is of two kinds; 
the real soul of Poetry is but there are people who regard 
the as not different from So what the 

says is not that is the soul of Poetry, but that is of 
two kinds, and As to what is the soul of Poetry, 

there is difference of opinion. 


( P. 5, 11 4-7 ). ^ 5t:?rrw4fi 

Poetry is a sentence the soul whereof is 
We shall describe ( in the 3rd ). tHTcJT^ is explained in 

the words ^ Rasa alone is the soul ( of Poetry ) 

i.e. it endows it "with life as being essential. ^ 

“It has been established above that, without a piece 
cannot be called a poem.’’ This has been shown in the words 
sqnt ( p. 4, 1, 11 ) etc. Under ^ are included 
( incomplete flavour ) and the semblances of and ^ 
'( which will be treated of in the 3rd ), since the word 

^ is derived from the root ‘to taste or relish’ and means 
* what is tasted or relished. ’ incomplete flavour etc., also 
can be relished and therefore may be included under 
See S. J>. III. p. 188 ?IscnTT# 1 55 ^®^ 

^SPf H’ 


criticizes the definition of given by the ^| fe‘ (gqq;<i oy 
as follows “«r| HTtciMSt I ' 

I 5T tePT^: \ 

I 51 


* g' w i wrftr- 

^ sf^^rgnr^rpfl' i 

«r g 1 p. 13. 
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^ is defined as ^^ynt^TT g ^Tl^^ s^: ^^iR’^T ^ 

II’ S. D. III. 1. Love and the like, 
which are permanent moods or underlying sentiments in any 
composition, when manifested by etc. (and not by direct 
yention thereof ) attain to the condition of ( Flavour ) in 
the man of taste. The ;c^s are 8 ( or 9 ) ^Ki fT^j 

^Ki )• 

permanent or underlying sentiments, corresponding to the 8 ^s 

are 

which are the causes of the i, e, on account of which 

the etc. are manifested, and those which 

nourish them ( ^f?|- etc. ), when they are produced, are 

of two kinds, Women etc. are 

the examples of because they produce the ^?rrl?lf- 

^ while ete. are the because 

they nourish love, s^g^s ( i 

S[5g^. IV. 3. ) are the effects of etc, i. e. glances, perspiration 
etc. Under are included the eight 

dmw, 5^(?NTf^^T^s are those which 

help or are accessory in apprehending or its effects ; 

they are so called because they are not permanent, but appear 
and disappear as waves in the ocean. The sgrf ^ r^ft^Tcy s are 

33 viz. ^T, ®to. They are not main sentiments 

in a composition ; they are found associated with the main 
sentiment, is defined as 5T I 

mmm ^RcJp^TT^i;^ ll TV. 32) 

(P. 5,IL7-X2) ^ K€t w— ^ occurs 

82. i =to p. 88 of 

of him who ^as coun- 
terfeiting sleep or who was feigning to be asleep. 

before ( cheek ). This verse is 

given as an example of is of two kinds, 

and ( that of separated lovers ). The former is defined 

as ‘ 5iwi5#iW 1^#^ I ^ gsr- 

II ’ I'V. 63. ftsRSWT is defined as * sisfr 

5l^t^n=ss& I snf^pss# ll’ or briefly. 

i^ss^Vs^ I’ ^ XIL 6. ?r5r €’=5(itni' 
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verse, the is on both sides. But 
that on the part of the is the principal one, as said by 

SPTT WlPl'KR^WR^rT ^5 1 P* 88 of ‘a? 

8TT®*5i*T^ ' ' SWT I’ 

smr p- 89. 

(P. 5, 11. 13-18). ^ « defined byK.P. 

as ^trB: I IV. ul p. 118 (Va). 

W ■wnc^-’ The meaning 

is! — ^When the ^f^^TR's such as love have for their objects 
God, king, son etc. ( and not lovers ); ■when the ^ iPivn^Sj love 
etc, are not well nourished so as to reach the condition of »-fflsas 
or when the such as sr^jjn, are manifested as the 

principal sentiments in a composition, there is 5(nsr. 

Hg l MW = great minister, according to the _ * trT^ 

qof !fiT^ <N*lRlf3l I’ (Ra<ler 
on 5 ^_®=The plural is used to show respect. means 

'entrusted with the affairs of peace and war’ i. e. very much 
like minister for foreign affairs. This is a very old office. Com- 
pare vol. III. p. 176, No. 164 (inscription of 

A. D. 671) ‘§r^: Vitfc J. B. B. R. A. S. 

vol 9 p 219 for KCig r{ ' ’T R ‘ il 'fe^ (Ambernath inscription). «r9fl^*15r 
etc. In this verse, the ten si^Rs of Vishnu are referred to. The 
verb is to be construed with ten sentences. 

(JR^PRTR) ia only the fringe of whose scales the 
' 5 cean was contained. ^ refers to 

■ tStRCT ) refers to compare jftfriitfiK 

^ I RrRTT’ It. 51% 

. '( refers to Compare ‘<pr 

II’ ^ (heaven 

and ^rth ) ( refers to ssl^ WW** "defers to 

^ tcssjg^i to 355 ^^: refers to fw ( see^f^ o 

V. 9 where kills with his fist), Iri 

whose contemplation as the Universe melted into nothing- 
ness. gs: taught the doctrine of ( annihilation ). er^ 

— on whose sword, the race of evil-doors (will perish, 
when Kalkin will come down). Compare 
^ I’. 5 Pr; Hail to him whoever he be; 

or hail to him who is indescribable. Compare for the idea 
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its object the deity, there is ( incomplete flavour ). The 
deity camxot be a flt object of those tendernesses which are 
exchanged between man and woman and which belong to the 
sentiment of love proper. See I* 3 for 

(P. 6, 11. 19-22). S.D. de- 
fines as arrm# X^V[i^^:^—when and ^ 

proceed with impropriety, there is and respec- 

tively. Then S. D, gives some exmples. 

’TcTRf ^ \ ^ ii ^T§[5?^nT- 

I 501^ 11 IH, p. 191. There 

is an impropriety in the Erotic when love resides in a secondary 
hero, and when it is fixed on the wife of a sage or teacher, 
when it has many heroes for its object and when it does not 
exist in both the parties; when it exists in a rival hero or in low 
persons or lower animals etc. jig etc. This occurs in the 
III. 36. ^ st3R#rr: Rg Tft'. 

bee (3^). a?3R#Rr*T: = Waiting upon, coaxing. 

^ RTR black deer. Here the is 

( love in union ) but as love is here spoken of with refer- 
ence to lower animals, there is topTIH ( semblance of that flav- 
our ). T?^R7?qraf~similarly the rest i. e. ^rTR^rif^, 

(P« 5, U. 24-28). Faults are those 

that mar the etc. zfRT STRRR*' 

5Ri?t=RTfi:RTRT^J 

h -^s blindness (of one eye) and 
lameness operate depreciatingly on man through the body ( i. e, 
indirectly), so harshness, uselessness, or superfluity etc. operate 
on the soul of Poetry, i, e, through words and senses 
( i, e, indirectly ); so also just as foolishness directly aflects the 
man, so such faults as the mention of the Yyabhicharibhavas 
(accessory sentiments ) by their own names ( L e. directly and 
not suggestively ) mar the rasa directly which is the soul of 
Poetry ( and not mediately, like harshness, which first affects 
word and sense and then ). Both these classes are called 
SfergS has been explained above. means 

what does not help or what is not needed for under- 
standing the principal idea; c, g. sRtfIr ^ 

Here the word serves no purpose as regards the 
giving up of wounded pride. 
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To mention ^%ric(- or under its o^n name in a 

piece is generallv looked upon as a fault. See K P. VII under 
p. 433 (Va) t...^ 

II )’. q5^- 

fsr^r^r example of the mention of 

under its own name. Here the 52rf^=gTf^^i^ ^55^’ is directly 
mentioned; it would be free from fault if we convey the idea 
of by reading m fR^ f^%‘Tr?:TfI'31Tf^ 

we shall speak of their distinctions and examples in the 

I th 

gq-f^^r: (5®. 6, 11. 1-8). Excellences, 

Iigures and styles are spoken of as the causes of the heightening 
of c?r. g^r: etc. This we had above if-55l«?r€ P- 3, I 

17). Here i* e, according to the view of Rhetoricians like 
myself. An objector might ask How do you say that G u^ias 
heighten through words and senses ^ ^qs are the proper* 
ties of ^ alone and not of therefore having nothing to 

do with 51 ^ and they cannot heighten through and 
We reply; — The word here is secondarily employed 

( i, e, by ) ^or words and meanings which develop ex- 
cellences. Hence what is meant is this — that words ( and 
senses ), which develop excellences, heighten Rasa. This 
was said before ( ® ’ etc, p. 3, 1. 9 ). 

— in the 8th ( gqs ), in uhe Dili ( f[j^s ) and 

in the 10 oh 
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The author defines Poetry as a kind of sentence, the soul 
thereof is rasa, A question now arises: — what is a sentence ? 
The answer is etc. ( p. 7, L 2. ). This means: — A sen- 

tence is a collection of words possessing Compatibility, Expe- 
ctancy, and J uxta-position ( or proximity ), Some other defi- 
nitions of are :— \ 3?o 

I T. B. p. 47. means the absence of absurdity in 

the mutual relation of the things denoted by the words. A 
sentence like has because water has the fit- 

ness, owing to its liquidity which is necessary for sprinkling. 
But a sentence like qffqr has no compatibility, since fire 

lacks liquidity which only can make a thing an instrument in 
the act of sprinkling, means 

‘If it were held that a mere collocation of words can 


make a sentence even in the absence of compatibility, then such 
a collection of words as ‘qffqr would be a sentence; but 

no one would say that the above ( ) is a proper 

sentence.’ P. L. M. defines as 

and then says^ \ ^ 

I m qft?rT qmqqpqq; l ^^pqqsr^srqr- 

^^^qcqifrrqr^ l p. 13,- see also T. B. on P* 4:7. 

UcRt: %f: ( erq-jq: ) absence of the com- 
pletion of the sense. ^ this refers to This absence 

of a complete sense consists in the liUener’s curiosity ( on hea- 
ring a word ) to know something which the other words in 
tbesea tonce v ,xll inform him of. If say simply sr^;. a 
desire ( ) M at once produced in theUstener to know- 

something about the horse. This desire is satisfied only when 
we supply s ome such w ord as T. S. defines errasf^as 

incapacity of a word 
convey the idea of its connection, which inoapaoity is due to 
' «>*ae other word. V. P, says 

these words doinot constitute 
reauisites of aseutenoe. 
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these words have no expectancy as regards one an- 
other i, e, when the word jff: is uttered, desire is produced in 
the mind to know something about the cow. But this desire 
is not satisfied by the word 

taposition is the absence of a break in the apprehension of 
what is said; i. e, the presentation of things without the inter- 
vention of time or of other unconnected things. The V. Po 
defines more clearly as p. 265, 

the knowledge of the meanings of words resulting from the words 
( being heard ) without any long pause ( between the several 
words ). P. L. M. also defines it similarly 

T. D. says q^T#rf%rr^-‘ ( the unbro- 

ken apprehension of all the things denoted by the words ), A 
sentence is made up by the combination of several notions and 
it is therefore necessary that the impression made by each 
word should remain fresh until this combination is efieoted. 
If we utter the two words a^id at the interval of 

some hours, no sense will be apprehended. It is not absolutely 
necessary that the words must be uttered together. In a prin- 
ted book we have no utterance and yet we apprehend the sense 
because the words occur in juxtaposition. These three, viz., 
and 3nHf% or ^f^'Rr are declared to be the cau- 
ses of T. S. says I 

p. 52; Y. P. says ^ 

P- 247; P. L. M. says 

( p* i2 ). 

( p* 7, 1. 8. ). The words and are to be 
consbrued respectively with e?RBf^T a^ad 

) Although expectancy is a property of the soul andi 
compatibility is an attribute of things, still both of them are 
spoken of in the text as the properties of a collection of 
words in a secondary sense. in the text, ia 

a desire to know ( )- Bosire cannot reside in the words, 

nor properly speaking, in the senses. Desire is a property of 
sentient beings alone. It is therefore that is said to be 

in the text. Then how is it that a word is said to be 
? We reply that this mode of speech is based on 
a tfg[ is said to be because it conveys a meaning which 

is itself a sense is said to be because it produceSv 
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in the mind of the listener of the word having that sense, a 
desire to know another meaning connected with the fii'st. 

( fitness or compatibility ) really subsists between the 
things signified by words. The thing ‘water’ is a fit object to 
irrigate with. The thing ‘fire’ is not a fit object to irrigate 
with. The words are said to possess a property of things^ 

only in a secondary sense, on account of the close connec-' 
tion between words and things. As explaining the text, read 
the following ; i 

\ ^ 

L. M. p. 12. Compare 
T. B. pp. 47-49 ?T 1% ^*41.% '?>cJT^R^4Rt 

^T^4RT4Jff|f?T'^4r^ 1 ?T =4 3?4t Sift HT^JT^T-' 1 srrqif^TqT 

\ ^4P4ft BT4rf^‘pficgT4^ i-* 

4:4441: 4^^F5r44l^4P 1 45|[T^T 4SrF4ft b 

The author implies that is directly an attribute of words 

themselves. When words are uttered or written by a man in 
Juxtaposition, the meaning is conveyed. T. B. si^ys ( p. 49 ) 

g 4S:TrrT^%44 SBT m TOT§4 4^ 

4T%n:T \ 

( P. 7, 1. 10. ). ?7’fr4T44’4; ft;5i5n4r says in the 

words that the collection of sentences which const!* 

tute a great sentence, i, e. a passage, must possess the three 
attributes of S7T4rf^T etc. 4H4t^ 41Rr444;. 

Two such sentences as 444 cannot constitute 

^ 4fT4T^4-» because there is no expectancy between them, 

4H4 (p* 11 13-17), Having given a twofold divi* 

Sion of 41 ^ 4 , the author supports it with the authority of KumK- 
rilabhatte, etc —This occurs in 4 ^%^ p* 329. Prama- 

dadSsa, in his translation, ascribes the verse to the 
The 4Wf^£fi reads e7^%4]?ft^4T for V. P. (p, 291) 

follows the printed 4*44114^. The meaning is: — a syntactical 
unity is produced in the case of sentences that have already 
efiected their purpose by each expressing its own sense, when 
they are put together, on occount of the sentences being viewed 
as standing m the relation of principal and subordinate etc. 
The example of is etc. which occurs in the 

Jst 
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(P. 7, 11. 18-22). Having defined a 

sentence as a colletion of words, the author now defines a word. 

‘ A word means letters so combined as to be suited for use, not 
in logical connection, conveying a meaning and only one 
meaning. ’ etc. By the expression ‘ suited for use ’ 

employed in the definition, a crude form ( 5 r[f?tq(^cR) is excluded 
from being regarded as a word. A is the crude 

form or base which has not yet been inflected. It is not a 
word, because it is not used in a sentence, unless it is inflected. 

etc. — supply after oqfHWqt: and also in the 

following two clauses. The words * not in logical connection * 
eerve to exclude sfi^ and Although a sentence con- 

sists of letters which are suited for use, still it is not to be 
called a word, because the parts of it are ( eipqijf ) in logical 
connection with one another and not as in a word (the 

letters constituting which are not logically connected), 
etc.— BT^T^Tfot ^ The expression 

*^only one’ in the definition serves to exclude many words and 
sentences that are inter-dependent ( ). There may be 
certain words and sentences which are suited for use and inter- 
dependent, but do not possess or Such a collec- 

tion of words or sentences may have to be called letters. This 
possibility is excluded by the words ‘only one*. The words or 
sentences spoken of above convey not one but many senses j 
while a tfg[ must convey only one sense. An example of such 
a collection of words would be Here the 

created by the utterance of the word ^3^* is satisfied by the 
word but there is no between the two, as a man 

cannot fly. This collection of words is not a sentence. An 
objection might be raised that in the definition is superfluous 
as aRi^ would serve the same purpose, i, e, would exclude a 
number of words and sentences that are interdependent. We 
reply that eTrrfRcf serves to exclude only those sentenced and 
great sentences which are properly so called i, e. which possess 
and while rjrjs^ serves to exclude a number 

of words and sentences, which though possessing do 

not possess j t Rfl r or ^nd hence cannot properly be called 

a or a and are excluded by 

in the definition, irt^^^ones are much more excluded. A 
collection of words without or or 8nirf% is Jpflwt 

and But as the unconnected words present many 
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senses they are excluded by the word trejj in the definition. 

eto.--By the expression employed in the definition 
•conveying a sense,’ the exclusion is effected of such unmeaning 
combinations of letters as ^ ^ 2 ^ ( which are the first letters 

of the five classes of consonants ). — By ‘letters’, it 

is not intended to speak of a plurality i. e. as the plural 
occurs in the definition, it may be supposed that in a word 
there must be at least three letters. But this is not so* 
Although most words have three or more letters, still some 
words may consist of one letter or two e. g. Tit (wealth). Other 
definitions of are: — ) j^TT^q^rr: \ ^^TT. 2. 60 

I vfjQ I. 4. 14. Both these definitions mean ‘a word 
is what is inflected’, { T. S. A word is what has power 

or significance. 


(P. 7, 1. 23— p. 8, L 1.) 3?he author 

defined a word as ‘letters conveying a sense etc.’ It is there^ 
fore now necessary to know the nature of gtrt ( sense ). The 
meaning that may belong to a word is held to be threefold 
Expressed, Indicated and Suggested. 

The expressed meaning is that which is conveyed by the word^ 
power of direct signification ( erf^nqr ). l^y the power of 

indication. by the power of suggestion. 

These three are the powers of a word. It should be noted 
that the word generally used to denote a power of a word is 
( function ), Compare the titles of certain works such as 

etc.; ^ ^ f f%f%nTr » B- B. 

M. p. 2; 3T550 p. 9. 

Sometimes the word sq-icfn; is used in the same sense; 
wrote a work called ^3[S2irqKft^r^; H s^ITTOt 

I BI. P. 2nd. Ul. Our author here uses the word 
for ^[^5 while many other writers restrict the word to 
only one of the f (%s, viz. as for example in the P. L* M* 

Just quoted. 


( P. 8, 1. 2--H ) ^ means ‘ among the 

three powers of- a word. ’ g|^cr^r#r 

The primary*one is (j^thiary power), since it con- 

veys to the understanding the meaning which belongs to the 


word by convention. 


is defined in T. S. as 




i. e, S'akti is the convention made 


by God that such and such a meaning should be understood 
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from such and such a word. According to this definition 
each word in every language is capable of conveying a parti- 
cular sense, because God has so willed it. This is the view of 
ancient Indian logicians. The moderns say , there- 

by intimating that even the human will can endow words 
with meanings, as in the case of proper names like 
flcssj* etc. To avoid this controversy T. D. defines as 

^Power is the relation of a word 
and its sense that brings the sense to the mind ( whenever the 
word is spoken ).’ It will be seen from the first definition of 
that the identified and ^ 3 ^;^ or The 

says ^TT ^ 3 ^^’ P« The 

on the other hand hold that is an independent 
is said by them to be i. e. to be grasped or apprehended 

from the convention. When a man ascertains that a particular 
word has a convention in respect of a particular sense, then only- 
does he recognise the power of the word to express that parti- 
cular sense. The Grammarians follow the on this point; 

vide 3^3 p. 39 (Chan.) “ 

P. L. M., p. 3 ‘gfvfi ^ ST 

TpsgsrateriTsr SW l’. See also V. P, 

pp. 271-273. The Rhetoricians generally follow the Gramma- 
rians on this point. Our author seems to do the same, 
an old man who gives directions to another. middle- 

aged man to whom directions are given by bis senior, 

a body possessing a dewlap etc. \ 

II. 9. 63. XT5£R^ — Before he grasps the primary meaning of each 
word. 5 r%q^ understands. 

By the insertion and omission ( of the portions of the 
sentence ‘ bring the cow ’). he ascertains the con- 

vention. The idea is; — When a child begins to learn a langu- 
age, he first understands the meanings of words in a lump and 
nob of each word separately. When he hears the direction 

* bring a cow ^ addressed by one old man to another, and sees 
a cow brought by the man, he understands that the direction 
meant the bringing of a body with a dewlap etc. He then 
has no distinct idea of the meaning of the two words Tjpn and 

Afterwards he hears two sentences * tie the cow ^ and 

* bring the horse ^ and sees the cow fastened and the horse 
brought. He finds that in the former of these sentence^ a 
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portioD, namely is common to the sentence irnTT^^T* 
another portion ( eriffq: ) is omitted and something else inserted 
( ). As in the case of both the sentences ( and ?rf 

) the same body was dealt with, he naturally associates 
the portion "with the body ( cow ). Thus he ascertains that 
the word has a convention in respect of cow. The ascerta- 
inment of the convention leads him to understand that the 


primary meaning of the word % is cow. Compare T. D. 

sgc q ^ I p. 50. In this case the 
53^ is ascertained by the usage of elders ( ). 

etc. — supply the only way 

of ascertaining the meaning of a word, for sometimes the moa- 
ning of a word may be gathered from the utterance of well- 
known words along with it, as in the example ^ 
etc, — ‘In the bosom of the expanded lotus, the honey -maker 
drinks honey.’ A person knowing that bees drink the honey 
in tho lotus understands that the word means a bee:— 

sometimes the conventional 
meaning is understood from the instruction of one worthy of 
confidence, as in the example * This ( pointing at the animal ) 
is what is denoted by the word horse. ’ An enn is defined by 
T. B. as 3^: 5 erTH^ 

The following couplet mentions eight ways in which is 
learnt. I ihrpx 

f^r: 11 quoted in P. L. M. p. 145. 
Of these, the text illustrates three szRfPC, 

^ learn from Grammar the meanings of roots, 

terminations, derivatives etc^ 5 as when the meaning of 
is known by the similarity of a Gayal with the cow ; 6 
US when we know from a dictionary the synonyms ^ 

eta; 7 (the rest of the passage i e. ) context, as in 

the Yedio text erw’ the exact meaning of e^fq: 

is understood from the context ^ 

5- 1- 29. ); 8 explanation as in 3Tr;. 

Compare also er^. p. 9 ^ 

I i’ 

•i’RT 5T (^ft?rT) — without the inter- 

Tcntion of any other power of the word. That power of a 
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word wliicli conveys to the understanding the conventiona! 
meaning without the in lei vent Ion of any other power of the 
word is called in the text 

( P. 8, II 11-17 ). 

^ ‘ ^ convention ( whereby 

the expressed meaning of a word is settled ) is accepted in 
regard to universals, qualities, things and actions. ' Having 
defined erfin^f as that power which conveys the conventional 
meaning, the author now deals with the question — where is the 
convention understood ^ In other words the question is, what 
does a word like ejs primarily signify ^ Do we understand 
the with reference to the object 3ar, or the common pro- 
perty ( Jarness ) or both together ? This is a very impor- 
tant question, as round it have raged the fiercest controversies* 
On this point there are five important theories — I 

II III I"^ 

I. When one says ‘bring a jar’ one desires the object 

as it is the object that is useful for one’s purpose and not 
the property jarness. Therefore by the word ‘jar,’ the object 
*jar’ must necessarily be implied somehow or other; for other- 
wise the hearer can never fetch the object. Modern Naiyayi- 
kas rely simply upon this fact and say that the word qz pri- 
marily denotes the Compare : f 

cqf^ \ 

p. 17. 

II. But there are many objections against this theory. If 
the w'ord ‘jar’ denotes a particular we should require as 
many separate words as there are jars in the world and the 

would have to be learnt separately in each case, as they 
can have no connection with each other. As a matter of fact 
there is only one word Efs:, and when we know its significance 
as a we apply it to all objects having that shape, 

therefore denotes not only tho also the property 

and that it is similar to all jars in the world u 
when we say sfz, we refer to the the and the 

peculiarity or 

I N- S* 11* 2-68. This is the view *of the ancient 
Naiyayikas whom Annambbat^ follows; vide the 
( p. 16* ) on the words m 
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fisT-'; T. D. siTOm^^rw h i5:=4 tki^ 

III. The Bauddbas say that the import of all vords is 
BTqtf or 37 ^ 5 ^^%^ distinction from all other different objects. 
As individuals are innumerable we cannot understand the 
with reference to them. As ail things are a ( which 
is defined as is impossible. Therefore 

what the word^js really signifies is that a certain thing possesses 
peculiarities which distinguish it from all other things. We 
do not exactly know what ejs i$; we know what it is not* we 
know that it is not qj or anything else, 

^ lst?T3ig»mro wiiwa^ici R I JW5!®nT^ 

IV Words, acoordiug to the MimaSsakas, signify the 3rrf%- 
alone primarily. As the szff^s are many it is not possible to 
understand the with reference to them all; it may be said 
that cannot be the import of a word, because, when we say 
we wish the SI^ to be brought to us; if a word 
signified ^n-f^ only, the above sentence would mean 
The replies by saying that as is inseparably conne* 

cted with we understand from each word by stt^^ 

( implication or inference ) the although the primary 

significance of a word is The go so far as to say 

that even in proper names like jic«r there is ^'or a sum- 

mary of their yiews, vide K. P. 2nd T71. pp. 35-38 (Ya); T. S. 
says 5rT?n%^ 

3TT%qT‘^i^ I; 1’ I* 

P* 279, see on 

i m- saya 

( vol I p, 17 •Rq^fo ed ) ‘5TTf^ JTl^qT^ s^T^^TfTR^vqT'" 

H 5rTl%2rr52iT t 


T, The Grammarians hold that the import of words is 
either guf ^ or i, e» there are four groups of words» 

’srrRr^j w^l'% Their view is 

based upon the words of the Mahabhashya srff%: 

(viOe on the 
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on tbe %src says on this sisiirt snTYrHTJflRmtpi^iT g: 

srqrt^ H «j§:=Bsr^^ ^fSTri^i-’s’ iir>Tt#vtf says on 
this ‘#sg^grf sjr=^ 551®$ ^irssnjrs?:’. The Ehetorioi- 

ans generally follow this view. Our author does the same. 
Vide K. P. II TJl. pp. 32-35 (Va.)^ srrarr- 

I— =^is5ft fl’ J)if%4»RaT JTfim«2rgn^qtq^f<fraT = qga41 ' 

sg^sCRt •R;trT5r«5a' > ar«rrft 

JTlf%: I 310 fo in° P- 4 (on g^q;r 2); Jiiire says in his 

f^K ‘3n%: fipn 3F5 5Nrr srrRtst: i ^rsagtif 

Jlf^: 1 I g^irrHR^RRiTTOig^pft^Sj^ s?rg(t5Tf 5gT^%^ sfr: 

3rr^^, 

fsnfe?r®^T ;TRRR%ciTR«ti-?rf R t^: ? g: 1# 

gt 'Rjri ^c*Rr^-'j f%Rt 

^jwsr^sr guiRi^Wi-^s^MiPtRi %rrrat 

3 [% l P- 2 . In the gfT^JT (vol I p. 1) 

■we read iRrf| ?r I » 

8ITl^<ifH BT, on -which says erif ^fRR R. 


STTi^jfffiitRt^ ( P. 8, 1. 12 ). »TtftTRl^3=>Tl3qf^. By grSr 
( Genus ) is meant gtR (nature of a cow ) residing in the indi- 
vidual cows. Ifc is in virtue of this sit& that the thing is a 
cow. Hence i5rT% is called snvrJT^ i» e. by its connection with 
the thing, it makes it a fit object of our thoughts and 

speech, gait etc. f^g^ri^TRlg: — sjfRi^T 

flr%w: ?R!r sfT'TR ?rR tgj— a quality is an accomplished 
or settled) attribute of a thing, which (attribute) is a means of 
distinguishing the thing from others of its own class, e. g. the 
-Word serves to distinguish a white cow from other cows 
(not white). is understood, as said above, on 5rr%* 

g»I, %qT and ^flTT* These are the ginf^ts or it%TOS of sq-^. 
is classified as follows: — 





mm (tw) 


STTO (^1^) < 3^ )' 
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An Upadbi is of two sorts, (attribute iuheriug in a 

tbing)and^^^^q-T#i%^%a (an attribute which is imposed upon 

a thing by the will of the speaker, such as a proper name). 

is also of two kinds, an attribute that is fully accomplish- 
ed and that which is in process of accomplishment. A 
again is of two kinds, qroq; that which gives life to a thing 
and former is called STfi^ and the latter is 

called gtrr. What is the distinction between and 
is never found dissociated from the individuals in which it 
resides, while a quality like serves to distinguish a thing 
from other things belonging to the same sn#. may be disso- 
ciated from the thing in which it resides. The of a piece 
of cloth may give place to blackness; but the qleT will 
always be associated with ait. ( an attribute of 

a thing in process of accomplishment ) is a {%qr* When 1 Say 
qs:, the whiteness of the piece of cloth is an accomplished 
fact. But when I say I advert not to one single ac- 

complished act, but to a series of different movements, some 
completed and some in process of completion, all of which 
occupy successive portions of time; e. g. the action of catting 
consists of the raising up of the axe, its coming down, its com- 
ing in contact with the wood and so on. This is well expressed 
by the qnWI^^T I 53?rr 

II’. P- M expblius this as sTWrCToit 

ifcT I’ p. 16. sirr#3T^— DiSerentiate. names 

of things i. e. proper names, gr^T^TT-' ^gsritr:— This has 

been explained above. 3jfwsr?r»IR«rJrsi eta. 

( p. 8, 1 15. ) '• what is denote i by such a word as ‘ cooking ’ 
is the collection of proceedings, from first to last, such as the 
putting on ( the pot with the rice to boil ) and ultimately 
taking it off ( the fire ) again.” »rf^sr?pii— ^IPlt ’STrat STKTqaH;; 
ej^SRg— ^RiTT 3{^Cl'4“l’3;. occupying successive periods 

of time from first to last. srf^snr'iT STfSIspiir =tr 3f{^?r?Fira'STq'5)', 
(according to I ijjo II. 2. 31), 

3rf^8T2riri?sT5r^3fJcn^ srf^JTsrinmsmrysrri^: ?r =^€t 

s^rpTR^sTtr:. t ^ ^ ( p- 8, li. 16 - 17 ), 

This has been explained above when dealing with ^TRSTTf^ll^t. 
3rrfp?rS'Tf% ^ R^NT’TTin?! — if it were supposed that the convention 
is made in respect of individuals ( and not in respect of the 
four ijqif^s— attributes ), then will follow the faults of endless- 
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ness and violation. To explain — If it be not admitted that a 
word imports gq, etc., we ask what does it import 'I You 
reply — it imports We ask a further question — Is the 

convention made in respect of all individuals ( say, all cows in 
the case of qt ) or in respect of some one only ? If you admit 
the first alternative, you are liable to the fault of 
if you say that the convention of a word like Is made on all 
the individuals of the species, then, since the individuals are 
numberless, it would be impossible to understand the conven- 
tional meaning of the word. If, on the other hand, you admit 
the second alternative, you will be liable to the fault of 
violation (of the rule of invariable association between cause 
and effect )• To explain — The rule is that a word expresses 
that alone in respect of which a convention is understood. 
Suppose that a child, on seeing a red bull, is told that it is 
Now, according to the the child understands the 

of the word ify: with reference to that individual red bull. 
Suppose, a short time afterwards, the child sees a black bull. 
The child will call the animal jf!':. But the of the word 
3 ft: was understood with reference to a red bull. The black 
bull was child applied the word jfj-: to it. 

A is also equally the black bull was when the 

child understood the in respect of the red bull. There- 
fore, as the black bull and are both it follows 

that the child should apply the word iff: to just as it app- 
lied the word qi: to a black bull which was But 

this is quite absurd. Besides, the child understood the 
with reference to the red bull only, and, if it applies the word 


to the black bull also in respect of which was not made, 
then the rule is violated. Bead the K. F, 

Pr. pp. 32-32 ‘ft; 

I JPTT ), 3 ?r ^grfi % g: 1 1 

«t 1 rst; 5 r«iT ^ \ ) i 

mm I « 

f% ^ I ^ JPT snftlcrfM^ sj^ftpstTOTf ssp# 


3T«r efco* ( p. 8, 1. 18. S). Having dealt 

with the first power of a word, viz. erftt^, the author now 
begins the treatment of the second, viz. *Pn si^‘ 

«tgFIT this is the definition. 
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— tlaese expressions refer to the three conditions 
( ) ^5ider which alone 
^Sjqtds possible and in the absence of any one of which ^^fUTT 
would be impossible. - The word is descriptive. It brings 
out the point which distinguishes from erfir^r. ‘Where 

the primary meaning of a word is incompatible ( with the rest 
of the sentence ) this power of Indication is communicated 
( to the word ), whereby another meaning ( than the expressed 
one ), connected therewithj becomes apprehended, either 
through usage or through some motive’, 

3If?r:= I sr^t- 

TO 5!^oimfr3iqi?4 

^tsra: I etc. (p. 8, 1 21). means 

‘rash’. The word primarily signifies a country ( Orissa 

of the present day ). 33ut as rashness is a quality found in 
sentient beings only, the primary meaning of is here 

inappropriate. Thus there is Hence the word 

causes us to think of the men residing in the country, which 
meaning is connected with the primary meaning ‘country’. 

Thus there is ^#TO5:r!3;. To take 

another example, a herd-station on the Ganges. 

The word Ganges primarily signifies a stream of water; but in 
the present example, this meaning is inappropriate, as a herd- 
station cannot be built over a mass of water. Thus there is 
This impossibility leads us to think of the bank, 
which is connected with itself ( i, e, the Ganges ) by the rela- 
tion of proximity etc. Thus there is This power of a 

word by which we understand ‘men’ from the word and 
‘bank’ from the word Ganges, and which is 3 Tf%, is called 
is explained as fTO) or 

3Tg?m%r). These two explanations 
of refer to two views about the primary power. 

Some say that erfipirT is that power of a word which is natural. 
According to their opinion, is a power other than the 

power which belongs to a word naturally. Others say erfipq'r is 
the power which is given to a word by God e, God willed 
that a particular word should mean a particular thing. This 
is called ^r|;^ which is identified by the qvirf^cj^s with erf^oqT- 
Now, according to this view, the meaning of a word is 

not given to ifc by God, but by the human will, ECence 
is a power not communicated to a word by God, unlike 
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etc. (p. 8, 1. 25). In the former example, ‘rash the 

reason why the word primarily signifying a country, ha$ 

the power of indicating an inhabitant of that region, is Usage 
c. the fact that all people familiarly employ the name of a 
country to signify an inhabitant of the country. etc, 

In the latter example, the motive ( for using the word Ganges 
when we really mean ‘bank of the Ganges’ ) consists in this 
that it leads us to think of the excess of coolness and purity 
( which belong to the Ganges itself ) which cannot be bad from 
the statement ( of the same idea in the form of the expression ) 

^ a herd-station on the bank of the Ganges. ’ and 
exist in abundance in the Ganges and not on the bank. If we 
simply say convey no idea of the and 

pervading the hamlet. The motive that leads us to say 

is that we want to convey the fact that the hamlet is 
situated in a spot which is full of coolness and holiness, the 
two characteristics of the Ganges, What we want to suggest 
by this mode of expression is that the hamlet is situated on a 
very cool and holy part of the bank. This idea could not have 
been expressed by the direct mode of expression 

etc. (p. 8, 1. 27) — In the text it is said that Indication 
arises through Usage or Motive, because, if a word were to 
indicate, apart from these two, anything what-soever that has 
any relation to the primary meaning ef the word, then there 
would be an excessive stretching ; i. e, as everything in the 
world is related to everything else in some way or other, 
however far-fetched it may be, any word may indicate any- 
thing and then there will be a confusion of all ideas. 

(P. 9, n. 1-7). It is 
Mammata who gives as an example of Indication 

arising from Usage. The words of are 

i’. who 

takes ^ ( sacrificial grass ). What Mammata means is: — Tiie 
primary meaning of the word viz, ‘gatherer of grass* 
being incompatible with the matter in question/viz. ‘business,’ 
we think of the sense of ‘expert* which is connected with the 
primary sense, ‘gatherer of grass,* through the relation of a 
similarity of character in respect of being a discriminating 
person (which the gatherer of ^ grass must be, else he could 
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not tell one kind of grass from another). The is here 

based upon usage i. e, it is a general practice to use the 
word in the sense of ‘expert.^ The three conditions of 
are here satisfied, viz. and 

and a meaning other than the primary one is indicated. rf 
(p. 9, 1. 8). Others do not like this view of the matter 
{including himself). Their idea is as follows: — ^The 

primary meaning of the word is ‘expert’ itself, although 
the sense of ^gatherer of grass’ might be gathered from 
the etymology. The etymological meaning is not necessarily 
the primary meaning. It is the grammarians who find out the 
etymology of every word that is not a radical and often times 
they derive a word in a far-fetched way to suit their own 
theories or convenience. The principle that regulates the emp- 
loyment of a word in a particular sense is not the etymology, 
fanciful or otherwise, that the Grammarians may suggest, but 
is the fact that the word is assigned a particular meaning by 
convention. ®tc. The reason for the 

etymology of words is one thing, viz, the theories and conte- 
nienoe of Grammarians; and the reason for the employment of 
a word is quite another, viz, the long-standing practice of using 
the word in a particular sense, — If it were 

said that the primary meaning of a word is what is gathered 
from its etymology, then in the sentence *the cow is lying’ 
there would be Indication; because, as the word art is formed 
from the root ‘to go’ by the addition of the affix it (it) 
according to the Unadi-sutra ( 235 ), it means ‘what is 

moving’ and it cannot be primarily applied to the cow when 
lying down ; there would be incompatibility in saying ‘what 
is moving is sleeping’. The will be and we shall 

have to resort to holds this absurd view 

as regard!? similarly then we must look upon 

must therefore be looked upon not as an example of ^gprq*, 
but rather of Compare the p. 161 


I ?r«n^ 

wg; *1=50^ ^ I also of lir^ “f 

91Tni-^T*| 1 ” p. 26. 


l ( p. 9, 11 8-16 ). The 

author now comes to the divisions of ®^pnT- Construe ( 

f^piT) 2’s'n^ 
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sense other than 
meaning hints at 
addition, for the 


hinting a 
the primary one. When the primary 
something else which is required in 
establishment of a logical connection 


among the things in the sentence, there is ( Id.c1u- 

sive Indication ), so called because, the primary meaning also 
is taken in or included ( ). An example 

of based upon usage is ‘the white gallops’; and of 

one based upon motive is ‘ the lances enter’, errot: In these 
two examples. ( p. 9, 11 12-13 ) ‘white’ 

and lances’ being inanimate cannot have by themselves 
( ) a logical connection, as agents, with the actions ‘gallop- 
ing’ and ‘entering’. the 

purpose of establishing a logical connection among the things 
expressed in each sentence. So what we understand in the two 
sentences is ‘the white horse gallops’ and ‘the men with lances 
enter. — In there was no motive for 

speaking of the horse as the ‘white’, the source of the Indica- 
tion is usage, because ‘the white horse’ was known among the 
neighbours merely as ‘the white’ and the person to whom the 
sentence was addressed knew what was meant. In ^the lances 
enter’, the motive for speaking of ‘lances’ instead of ‘lancers’ 
was to draw attention to the extreme denseness of the lances. 
In both the examples of the primary meaning also 

is included, because, the whiteness remained with the horse 
when galloping and the men had the lances with them when 
they entered. But in (‘Exclusive Indication’) there 

is mere indication of another thing to the exclusion of the 
primary sense; e. g. Here the word ‘Ganges’ enti- 

rely gives up its primary sense and indicates the bank. This 
is the difference between ^.nd which are 

briefly defined by as ^ 

m 11’ ^pon which 5^ remarks 

^ \ is divided by some 

into three kinds 51^^, ;sf^^isthat 

where the primary sense is wholly abandoned and a new one 
substituted, as in where signifies a child slee- 

l^ing on ^ cot and not the cot itself. In word 

retains its primary sense and conveys something in additoln, aa, 
wmnr, where the word gnqj signifies not only tbd 
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crow, but all the other creatures. Compare 

II. 314 =qt^: I qqqi g f q^ qjq% 

»T ^ II’. In «l't<'j|^g5^FtT a part of the primary 

meaning is retained and a part is left out, as in 

the word means while erqq^ signifies 

i'ioc'hicA'il and so to establish the identity of the 

two we leave out the qualification and See 

T- !>■ p-g w irar: i 

w 3f%^ 1 ^T=4sR^iR!n?l^- 

?r«IT ?rc5R#% l’. See V. Sara. pp. 43-47; but 
see V. P, pp, 283-286 against the view of V. Sara; in his 

commen tary on gives the following 

?rc 1 amJTSif^qt ^ II 

qqr I Sfiqwfc^q'r 11” 

p. 68. ^ 

v/ I (P. 9, 11. 17-27 ). Construe 

( ®r*rr two ) qrqqr^ er^ot g qs ^^ita^it^ 

( 3=5# ). 3T'|oT=?qT^^ qfeqw:. The abandonment 

of the primary sense, with a view to establish the logical conne- 
ction of something with the other things in the sentence, is 
called 55go73(^iJU' ( Exclusive Indication ), since it is the cause of 
an indication pure and simple and nothing more. The word 
shows why this kind of is called 
( sq^if I# 3q<!5(3<ii<i^). ‘The rash Kalinga’ is an example 

of based upon usage. Here, the primary meaning of 

is entirely given up gj^oiq) and the meaning ‘inhabi- 
tant of is indicated, because this latter alone can logically 
be connected with rashness. The reason why the word is so 
used is long-continued usage. An example of based 

upon is a ‘hamlet on the Ganges’, Here, the primary 

meaning of ‘qjft’, viz. a stream of water, is entirely given up, 
and the meaning ‘bank’ is indicated in order that it may be 
logically connected with the ‘hamlet.’ The motive why the 
word is so used has been explained above. 

. *r«rr ^ 3^— qf | wiqH.tql RhRqq; | ^a<cqmK[^.q|^ 
^ ^ fri^# qpsq^ 1 qg^swrcfsif tra »f 
q gt^: M^qt gsrqcIT sti#T W-ilffTT l-t 
feid «r ^ qqr q?RiqT 

^ muiiRsfi 5?jq^iia«nq j# qrf#: ^ 
raw ^5jqm I i The 
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primary meaning of the sentence is 'Oh friend, you hare highly 
obliged me, how shall I express the obligation ^ You have 
shown your good nature etc.* But the context in which these 
words were uttered makes this meaning quite inappropriate* 
Exactly the opposite meaning is required. Therefore etc. 
mean their opposites by Indication, qqrqa: himself remarks in 

4fch UL of K. P, as an example, where the expressed sense, 
being quite improper, is altogether given up 
)’ p. 83 ( Ya ). 

In order to establish the logical connection of injuries etc. 
( which are what are really meant to be spoken of ) with the 
other things in the sentence, the 

words etc. give themselves up and stand ironically for 
injuries. The is qrf^fT, because in the sentence benefit is 

ascribed to an injurer. The relation between the primary sense 
and the indicated sense is that of contrariety, just as we 
ironically apply the word to a fool. — ^The 

result of this mode of expression is that excess of injury is 
understood, — This we have explained 

above under 


This verse is cited by Mammata in the 


<^tc. (P. 9, 11. 28. ff). So far we have spoken 
of four varieties of viz. gq^cTFr^^F (based upon and 

and (based upon and Now a 

further basis of division is introduced, means the expre- 

ssing in words of an object and of the thing with which it is 
identified; e. g. the words and If we say 

we identify ^qqqqi with aiid both of them are expressed 
in words. eT^*qq^^ — When an object is swallowed up i. c. 
not expresseed in words, by the thing with which it is 
identified, there is SF^qq^^K? g. when we say with reference to 
a boy there is erv^qq^PT, because the boy is not referred 

to by name, and he is identified with ‘fire,’ In this example, 
^p q q q ; is the object upon which another is superimpos- 


ed ) and is the ^f^j^^('an object which is super-imposed 
tipon another), says 


fl • * * • (P* 9j 1* 30—p. 10, I 1®^* 

i^qqqq jfeo. not swallowed (by the i e. # 
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is superimposed upon another ). 

makes one think of the identity 
with something else (of an object not swallowed by that 
with which it is identified, but expressed along with it )• 
This is called ?rKh7T Superimponent Indication, ( fcj nq' ^ f) 
firdWNzr The Indica- 

tion is held to be Introsusceptive which makes one think of 
the identity with something else of an object swallowed i, e, 
not expressed, but recognised as it were inside of that with 
which it is identified. ^ 

An example of based upon ^ is ‘the horse- 

the white-gallops.’ fl; because. eri^dr^cr^:--3l^T^ 
who is not swallowed up i. c. who is expressed by tho word 
W. is thought of as identical 

with the quality i, c, the colour ‘white’, which is in intimate 
relation with it (with 

The relation of bolds between gtr| and See T. S. 
or T. B. We understand here that the words ‘the horse’ and 
‘the white’ mean just one and the same thing. An example 
of based upon is ‘These-the lances 

enter.* Here the men carrying lances are denoted by tho 
pronoun They are also referred to by the word and 
thus there is here An example of 

based upon ^ is ‘The Kalinga — the man — fights.’ Here 
is the and cfj%f is the Both are expressed, 

therefore there is support, 

location ; thing located. An example of ^q5?^uTT ^TRt^ 
arising form is ‘Longevity-Ghee.’ 

( p. 10, II. r- 8 ). 

Here Ghee, the cause of longevity, is 
thought of as identical with the longevity related to it through 
the relation of cause and effect. etc,*— Following 

the words of K. P. and Pradipa C ai..n^u| 

«h(4*h(RwlR (jr4t«I*r^) K, P; g 

Pradipa], we should read sjwr^sj^r^ Here 

oaly WWtr based “pon is spoken of. The 

in this case, as said by sj^, is 

sP*rf^r^I^ 3n3'^4' is the in Hr®iTOT»Tr3iJ5'Tr 0 Jiiy» which 

win be referred to later and therefore the word sjsjrfJr^ntoT 
should not occur here, also remarks 
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^ etc.— The motive for speaking 

of Ghee as longevity is the fact, which it is desired to draw 
attention to, that it causes longevity differently from anything 
else i, e, in a manner superior to anything else — no other 
article of our diet being so nutritious, q-srr ^ etc. In the 
above we see that for there must be some kind of direct 
relation between the primary and the indicated 

sense. In the is that of cause and effect. The 

author now points out some other relations which are at 
the root of 5^^- — When a man belonging to the 

king i, e, in the king’s employ. The in calling a king’s 

servant a king is that he is endowed with 

BO much authority that his orders must be implicitly obyed 
like those of the king. etc. (p. 10 1 11,). When 

there is meant only the foremost portion of the arm from the 
elbow, ( the whole arm being, in Sanskrit, called ), one 
employs the word ^ (to denote a part only of what is 
really the hand ). Here is due to the relation of the 
whole and its parts. This may be said to be based 
upon ^ or there may be a — a motive to convey the 

idea that the part { of the hand ) is so skilful or powerful 
as to do the work of the whole. Compare the sutra of Yamana 
on the word 

Y. 2. 20. that of doing the work -of 

so and so ; ^ When it is even 

a Brahma^a that one is speaking of, one may say ‘he-a 
carpenter,’ although it is, strictly speaking, impossible that 
a sn^nr should he a man of the carpenter caste. He is called 
*a carpenter’ because he works in wood — which is the peculiar 
work of the carpenter caste. The conveying 

of thorough mastery in the craft, although he is a Brahmana, 

( p. 10 1. 13 ) as regards sacrificial posts 
which are useful for Indra ( i. e, to which the victims to ho 
offered to Indra are to be tied ), one may say ‘the Indras.* 

The relation is that 

of ‘serving the purpose of,’ The motive here is the fact that 
the posts deserve to be honoured as much as Indra himself, 

^ (P* 10 1®)* examples of 

are in order ^ NJMK’ivr^^ ), 

), ^ ), wrt 

All these are because the 
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m each case is swallowed up by the g, in the first 

is not expressed, in the 2nd ^.nd so on. The relations 

( ) which are at the root of are summarized in 

differv^nt works differently ; e, g. sqjo |%o p. 8 

1 ll’ The erf^n^TCRl W^T ascri- 
bes this verse to author of ‘^) and 

quotes it for the same purpose; see 10 ; the Nyayasutra 

gives an exhaustive list of the relations on accout of which one 
word is used in a secondary sense for another; 

' I^-S. IL 2. 63.; for 

explanation see vrr^; see P. L. M, p. 7 

?rr3:^zrl=^mT?ftc2rT=^t^ ^ \ I ir. The 

examples in order of this last Karika are 

nWRt %^'4\ This is based on the 

words of the 

cTcHTf=^ri^f&’ ('^Ol II p. 2I8). The examples in order 
are mJ ^ yr%55^. 

etc, (P. 10, 1. 16 fF). The author introdu- 
ces a further basis of division, ^qj^rr-The eight kinds already 
spoken of, viz, ^ m^irf^ ^oTT and each of which is first 

divided into two varieties ai^d 5r^t«r^T^, each of these 

four being either or 

when the relation on which they are based is some one other 
than that of similarity, are called Pure; but when they arise 
from likeness, they are called Qualitative. Thus the ??^0Tfs 
now amount to 16. 5rfin{t-gqi%i^r ff^^W or en^F 

— ^The relations other than that of are 

those of The eight examples of gfgj 

are the eight examples already given above i, 0 , ’sTR^, 

etc. (p. 10 1, 2. ff). An example of ^q;iq[F5t^^njx iiWt' based 
upon ^ is ‘These oils are pleasant in the cold weather.^ Here 
the word taking along with it its primary meaning, which 
is the oily matter expressed from sesamum seeds, is applied to 
other Unctuous liquids also, such as that extracted from mus- 
tard seed. Thus this is The word is by usage 

applied to all oils ( not only to that extracted from ^ )♦ 
Therefore the ^ctf is It is qtoft, as the oil of mustard 

etc. is so called because its qualities are similar in certain 
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respects to those of the oil of sesamum. The 55 ^ is 
because the pronoun is mentioned. An example of 

arising from is ‘these, the princes are 

going,’ when this sentence is employed with reference to pri- 
nces and person like them that are going. An example of 

arising from usage is ‘oils are 
pleasant in the cold weather/ omitting the pronoun Tn 

the same way, the example under srql'SR' would be ‘the princes 
go,’ omitting the pronoun An example of 

arising from is ‘the king clears away the foe-the chief 
of Gauda’. This is because the word ‘thorn’ 

entirely gives up its primary meaning, and implies ‘a foe’ from 
the likeness of the two. Therefore it is The word 

is by common practice used in the sense of ‘foe’. Therefore it 
is As (the ^qq) (on whom is superimposed) 

is mentioned, it is ^fr^qp. If we omit the word 3 ^%?^ it will be 
an example of as done below. An example of 

arising from a Motive is ‘Yahika is a bull’. If 
we omit STT^qf^qq) as in ‘The bull prattles,’ there is 

is derived in two or three ways. ^TTH 

g^q: an inhabitant of Yahika (Panjab). 

on under ^ (tn. 1. 1. 75 ) says 

^ ^q^Rf ^gqqRT ^SR^TP-Tcrr: i 

11 ’ qi^qq 4:4 7 and then adds ^ 

Another way is qi^qj: qFT#qT^RT- 

Panini appears to favour the idea that qiltqi is 
the name of a country, see his sutra I^^ 2. 117, 

A Yartifca on lY. 1, 85 says (to:). Another 

says (qj^:) 

81 W : etc. (P, 11, 1. 1, ff ), The author here expounds 

the different views held as to the way in which the 

takes e:Seot. eR = ^ The 

qualities residing in a bull, such as senselessness and dulness, 
are indicated. The idea is: — The word 3xt primarily means the 
the qualities and qp-f are only indicated, as 
they are always associated in each individual bull with qtcq^ 
We have to explain now how the word ‘bull’ is put in the same 
case — relation with ‘qiftqj'- I* 'qf — ^These qualities, thus 

indicated, serve as the causes why the word qt is practically 
used for the object qr^. qT^qi#qT¥=qr^^W ®rf^qr 
The idea is: — ^The qualities and qpq etc. are found in 
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Whoever possessess aad is to be called Jtt as 
it indicates these. This is the principle which regulates the 
practical employment of the word ^rt* -^s and are- 
found in he is spoken of as qt. These theorists say that 

the primary mening of qt is which indicates and 

the possession of these by enables us to employ the word 

q); to denote Vahika i, e. a second power of primary signi- 
fication is given to the word qt. Their idea is qTsq^cC 55^- 
qqrsm srfvmT They do not 

say that 'the man is indicated by the word ^qt,’ but that 
he is denoted by qt; what is indicated is the qualities 
and qpq of This view is improper for the following 

reasons: — qbq^^ aT^T^TS^fr^ (p 11.12). Because the word 

qt cannot denote^ as the theorists say, the object called 
in respect of which no convention was made ( it being only 
through that a word can primarily signify anything ). 

— and because the word qt makes us think 
denotatively only of the object (dewlapped and long-tailed) 
viz, a bull, since the power of denotation is exhausted (in 
denoting the object 'bulP) and there is no revival of that 
power when thus exhausted (in making us think of the 
primary meaning, qlH ). These theorists say that the word 
qt fii’st express qt^ and secondly also. This is declared 

to be impossible, qt means qtcq only and as such denotes any 
individual bull, after which, its power of denotation is ex- 
hausted ; it cannot further denote anything ; it may indicate 
or mggesL Compare the ipTf 

qfqq\> speaks of another objection against this view 

I’. 

^ (p. 1 111. 5-6). The 

object aq^ is not denoted by the word qt ( said by the 
theorists referred to above ), but only the gualities belonging 
to are indicated as being of the same kind as the qualities 
belonging to the ohj'ect which the word 'bulP itself denotes. 
Their idea is: — ^in what is indicated by the word qt is 

the qualities isqtgq and belonging to qiftqi on account of 
their being similar to and hence being looked upon as identical 
with the properties ‘dulness^ etc. which reside in what is 
denoted by qt- The word qt <^oes not denote ( as the 

theorists mentioned above say), nor does it indicate the 
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inmdidual What is indicated is the qualities and 

belonging to The individual is not indicated 

by the word because he is apprehended from the word 
itself. The view, although not entirely unobjectionable, 
is a great improvement on the first. The differences between 
the two are: — According to the first view is denoted 
by the word according to the second, the individual 
is neither denoted by the word 3^ nor indicated by it. II. 
According to the first view, dullness and stupidity co- 
existing in a bull are indicated by the word qt; according 
to the 2nd view, what is indicated is the qualities 
dullness etc, belonging to ( and not to aft ) which 

are similar to and hence looked upon as identical with those 
of The only point in which the two theories coincide 
is that both of them regard that the word q^ indicates qncdities 
and not the individual (p. H. 1. 6). This second 

view also is not approved of by others ( including )• 

cT^rf^ to explain. OTcf q^T®^ etc. (p. 11. 1 7). In the example 
under discussion Wahika is a bull’, is the sense of the individual 
understood from the word ‘bull’ or not? If you accept 
the former of these alternatives, then, we ask a further 
question, is the sense ( of the individual Vahxka ) understood 
Just from the word ‘bull’ by the power of denotation^ or 
secondly, is it understood from the quality ( sluggishness &c, ) 
indicated by the word ‘bull’ on account of the fact that 
qualities are inseparably associated with the things in which 
they reside, qq q The first of this second and subordinate 
pair of alternatives is improper ; because the convention of the 
word ‘bulP was not made in respect of the individual qjigii 
( and therefore the individual Vahlka cannot be denoted by 
the word qt )• is the 2nd of the subordinate 

pair of alternatives proper. The idea of this 2nd view is: — 
The word qt indicates the qualities and residing in 
because they are similar to and hence identical with 
those of qt- individual is understood from the word 
qt not by Denotation (erfqqr) ^^r by Indication Wt 

by the process of reasoning which enables us to think of the 
individual Vahika, because the indicated qualities and 

qp^ must have a substratum to reside in. This is 
improper. ^^<3. ( p. 11, U 9-10 ). — ^Be- 

cause, the word qfis here placed in apposition to the word 
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and as sucb does not allow the sense implied by 
invariable association (between a quality and the sub- 
stratum in which it resides) to determine this concordance of 
words* — Because the expectancy raised by a word 

is fulfilled only by a word and not by a sense which is implied 
by the contemplation of inseparable association and which 
if expressed would appear not in apposition but in a difierent 
relation e, gr., ‘a man of bovine stupidity.* What we under- 
stand from is accord- 

ing to the 2nd view, ^^t^fJ-Nor is the 2nd alternative of 
the first pair possible (the 2nd alternative is that the indivi- 
dual is not understood from the word ^rt ). || 

etc. (p. 11, 11. 10-12). If the individual Valiika were not 
understood from the word ^rl*, then the agreement in case of 
this word ( ^. e. 37 ! ) and of the word which the example 

exhibits, would be improper-it being only words signifying the 
same thing that agree in case. The word ^ indicates qualifies 
according to this theory and not the individual and Vahika 
denotes an individual. The same objection is raised by 
against this view ; on this the 

sr^rr remarks 

etc. (P. 11, 1, 13. ff). This is the view of 
himself. Mamma-^ also appears to agree. 
etc. The word bull having no logical connection in its primary 
signification with Yahika, indicates the individual Yahika 
through the relation of community of properties (between the 
bull and the man) such as ignorance etc. The expression 
conveys the identity of the two things denoted by the 
two words. But if we take only the primary meaning of 
and of that identity cannot be established. Therefore we 
tave to take the word 37 ! in a secondary sense, in order that 
its meaning may be logically connected with Y&hika. 


*This is a r^Tq* often quoted ; see‘q^[Q^’s comment on g^373i7’s 
p. 4T8 ( B. I. edition ) ‘ ^5[pqft 

^ I 5ET 
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sto. The motive ( from whieh arises this secondary 
nse of the word a^) is to convey the excessive ignorance etc, 
of the man. The three views expounded above are very briefly 


put by Mammata as follows' — !!■ ; 




w#fRrr g’Jir ^ ^ 3 TO«ffs^r#!r3 1 


TOt 1 K. P, ii. 


^ ^ etc. ( p. 11, 1. 15 ). This Indication is called 

qualitative because there is in it connection through qualities- 
the thing indicated being understood to have the <iualit%es of 
that by which it is indicated. The author here explains the 
reason why is so called, 

^ p. 68j 1 3TO 1 0 JTTo ^ p. 

^ former L e. the eight varieties of ^^nrr 

exemplified in ©to., is pure, because there is no 

admixture of metaphor in it. ft ©tc. For, metaphor 

consists in simply concealing the apprehension of difference 
between two things which are altogether distinct, on the 
strength of the extreme likeness of the two ; as that of ‘fire* 
and a boy called ( who is so fiery — tempered that we 

call him perfect fire ). There is a good deal of fluctuation in 
the meaning of the word^jq^^. uses the word in two places- 
in two different senses. I K. P. II. p. 53 (Ya); 

here the word is used in a wide sense and means: — ‘calling a 
thing by a name which does nob properly belong to it or 
attributing to an object a property which does not belong 
to it,’ which is practically the same thing as the 

explains it as ^q=qKt H ^ 

1 P* (Ya)-here the word is used 

in the same sense in which it is used ’by the Sahityadarpana, 
as explained by 

iqqft^ qi’. "W© reconcile these two mean- 

ings given to the same word by the same writer as follows: — 
The first meaning is the one which is generally assigned to 
the word the second is a more technical meaning of the 

word it is peculiar to the support 

of the first meaning, of which 

explains as 1 

^ 3^2 i 

W Ml (p. 51 ) says 

I; Mallinatha says in his sqq^ 
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p. 70. These quotations recognize the first meaning 
of gq-cipc given above. The ‘'^S'^kI+INT 3 ^ 

^RTT ^^fCNi 5[i^ ' 3i^ ft ’Tf5FV% ci|^q>;t |c^Tir3- 

h^j;. ’Tt^ ^ sn^iNFsrK^t 








1’ on cHTft^r 2. Here the writer 
seems to favour the 2nd meaning of given above. But 

further on 4-5) he speaks of 

and gives example of 

as an example iftoj ^grcrxTT^. On remarks 

'^\R t 5^' 

p. 318. etc. (p. 11, 11. 17-18). But in ‘white’ and ‘cloth’ 

there is no apprehension of any very great difference between 
the two. That which is really ‘cloth’ is also that which is 
* white’ and is not simply metaphorically called ‘white’; but 
the ‘boy’ is not really ‘fire’, he is quite distinct from it, 
only he is like fire and hence is metaphorically called ‘fire’. 

— Hence in such cases as ifs;* 

9^S3:r^t^(p. 11,11. 19-26). 

Ihdications arising from a purpose are two-fold on 
account of the abstruseness or obviousness of the suggested 
sense. Here is used in the same sense as The eight 

varieties of ^ajnxt arising from a Motive are further divided 
on the ground that the srI^ 'which is s^irq- ( suggested ) is 
either abstruse or obvious, 

which is to be understood only by the force of an intellect 
matured by the study (or contemplation) of the sense of 
Poetry. Compare the definition of 7^ given by 

\ example where the spft^Rf 

is ?ij^ is the verse etc. which occurs above, etc. 

The obvious is that which, on account of its extreme clearness, 
is to be understood by all ; as in the following ‘It is the 
intoxication of youth that teaches women blandishments/ 
*5f^fmOTWRf Is a posture of the limbs of 

the body so as to convey an idea of the delicacy of it. The first 
half of the verse is ^ 

Instruction, which consists in the^ employment of words- 
favourable to the conveying of knowledge, is possible only in 
sentient beings and therefo-re the word is inapplicable 

tt!^ which is in its primary sense. Therefore* 
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the -word indicates ‘manifests.’ eirf^Tsgjrcr^r^^ 

the idea of thorough manifestation is apprehended as clearly 
as if it had been stated expressly ( and not indicated by the 
word ). The sqrsr sense, the fact that young women 

learn blandishments easily, all (whether or not) can un- 
derstand. jpqi 2 (K. P. II.) remarks on this verse, 1 

3T»rFn%?r I on which 51 ^ says ‘eqi^- 

I’. 


3i#5[jr: ( p. 11, 1. 27 — p. 12, 1. 9 ). 

The ^^TiiT arising from a motive was divided into 16 varieties 
above. Now a further basis of subdivision is introduced, 
whereby the divisions come up to 32. 95^^ — 

Through the fact that the fruit ( i, e. the suggested meaning ) 
pertains to the thing indicated or to a quality, ipff 

I etc. — This verse occurs in 

n. l, p. 61, q;xo sfo IV. p. 188 (Va), srf^TqT® (on qjritqir 7 
p. 11). go says The comments 

on this verse as follows;— H[ 

(sqm) %:i 

q^rai-- (q^q^qt)......^ % 

q^qr ^r: i qq qtl i qq: ?i:gq3f^- 

STlsrftsTt ^ qsqqsqcq^Rmqqi^vqrqqqq =q qfqq^ > 

qft 5fTs qit%cqi^qq qmqiftqrq 31T5 > qqtqrai % 5iq%s q qicg 

j^qqfqqr ( or as go 4(0 says qqtqt: nq: ^ % qqji: ) 

5r«qi^: l q^qfrfHf 

5:qt qiRqPq ^ q mrq: i qqg^qq^miqfdf^ 

t...?q qq ftqqqf jqqilq ^rfqf ’q T sq q i' qq r S I ^ 
Hri^^rqq: i qi^ i qiqqr^qrtsq^rMqiqqjnqqRiqr 
^^iqqqqq; i h qqri: qqnftqr^: ( q® =4® says gfqq^qtM 

qml^qtsf kw qi%^lsfer \ siq qq 

?iqqfeq M ) i qft'q^t^ f^qrgrqisqq; i tq ft qiftsq^sq^: i sr«r 
=q mqq^q arsT sTg’misqft^qqjT^ fqqf^feqf ftqf—Jiqr#n^ 
gqq^qtsg^^ ggssrqqif l f? I ( qo ‘t® says f 5 i^ 

^qiqr: %qr^?s[^ i ) IsfH^ i g% qq i ( q® =%» ‘sft^cr qq %t 

fiq I qq qq qsqtqqn, i lq#q %t #E^qeqiq. ’ i ). ^isc^ifr 

^rqr: — The clouds, in which the cranes disport. qnq: 

dewy winds. uaelodious. g# g|; 1 endure all, ( though 
it is hard to bear all these suggestive vernal sights and sounds 
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with patience, which heigljten the joy of lovers when united ). 

®to. Here Rama is indicated by the ex* 
pression ( which taken literally is insignificant ) as 

a person extremely patient nnder afflictions and this 
indicated Rama is the ( possessor of the quality of pati- 
ence, which is suggested by the employment of the word 
Rama ). The fruit i. e. the excess 

of patience belongs to him i. e. who is indicated. The 
remarks upon this I fl; 

^ The idea is:— The word 

is a proper name and denotes simply an individual, the son of 
here. There is no very great propriety in saying ^T^tS^FT, 
if we look merely at the primary meaning. But if we take the 
indicated meaning ‘who has been the pet of all misfortunes 
and sorrows’ the word is then very appropriate. The 
suggested meaning is ‘As I did not break down, even when 
buffeted by so many misfortunes, I shall surely live on, 
though I receive the crowning stroke of misfortune, viz. the 
death of Sita.’ Here, then, the suggested sense, viz. the excess 
of patience, pertains to the patient Rama who is indicated 
by the word ^ in (p. 12 1 9) In 

‘a herd-station on the Ganges’, where the bank is indicated, 
the fruit, i, e, excess, pertains to the properties coolness and 
purity, and not to the bank, the thing indicated. 

^ ( p. 12, 1. 10). The varieties of arising 

from usage are 8 and we have seen above that those arising 
from Sf^hrfrT are 32. Thus in all there are 40. 


(p* 12. ll 13-16). 
according as the power of Indication resides in a word or 
sentence. An example of is Here the 

word qjlfr indicated sense. An example of 

Here the reside in any particular 

word, but in the whole sentence. Thus then the varieties of 
amount to 80. 


The divisions of are differently given by different 

writers^ Mammata’s divisions, according to are as 

follows; — 
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I 




S5T 

1 

qTcft 

1 ■ 


1 

gfqTjOR 

1 

^tiT (’frqr^^: ) qrs^ro 


qRtrr 

1 

qi«r® 

qi^Tqi (sTiit^q) (sTig^q^q? 

(as 

in *r?rT: 

(as in 

3W* 



The divides 55^1 

as follows : — 



f 



1 jftoft — 




1 *Ti^— S 






( 




=«S];3:t < 




1 





The divides as follows :- 


{?t^r ( as in Sig^, ) 


I 


afloft 


S3T 


1 


PIT^ ^l^TTORT HWTT ^eT^r® 

( in ) (in 

5^^«TT «JFr Cp- 12, 11. 18-23). fi<ci ia“.... 

=q-— srf^T^miS %9rtS W VKi 81^.' 
ff^s^'WriT srw — ^When Denotation and other powers cease 
after discharging their function, that function of a word or 
its sense etc., by which a further meaning is conveyed, is what 

is caUed suggestion, q^. In accordance with the 

that when a word, a <)ognition and action cease after a 
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single efiortj, there is no further exertion on their part. The 
idea is that a word has a power to express a particular 
meaning. When the word expressess that meaning, its power 
of denotation is exhausted, it cannot further denote anything 
else. Compare “ 

p. 16. This view is 

diametrically opposed to that of others who main- 

tain that, as a single arrow, discharged by a strong man, 
destroys in a single movement, called velocity, the armour of 

the enemy, pierces his vitals and kills him, so a single word 
presents to us, by the single power called Denotation, the sense 
of the word, the syntactical connection of the word in a sen- 
tence and the suggested sense. They say that the sqrq sense in 
such a verse as R: ^q^^ ‘ c ro is brought out by the itself, 

and not by 5q^[ as said by the 3 Tr^|;TftqiS. Their view is 
vigorously criticised by Mammata in the 5th Dllasa (pp. 225- 
226 ff, Ya). 

qfsq IT. P. explains the view of as follows:— 

^qqr ^ 

^ *?%%5nffiTwr32rTqT^ 

^ \ i f% ^3^^ 

The (p. HO) explains ‘qqx ^ f^T 

\ qi^sqsqrqqficfir^ sqm^-* W 
refers to the view of refutes it and approves 

of the maxim quoted by our author ^‘qlcqf^^ftfqRqr^ 

fw2 \ \ eT«n%€tstf 

grR: \ ^ ^"^#s^sTr- 

^ l p. is of Vide 

also sqRtR^q; I. p, 27, eTf^R ^ ’q t T ^CT4^ g*"> ^H^»q Tg — When 
in accordance with the maxim above explained, the three func- 
tions, vw. Denotation, Indication and Drift are exhausted, 
after having conveyed each its appropriate meaning, ^rfirqt 
s^^uq have been explained above. But the function called 
requires a little explanation. When the senses of the words 
used in a sentence are connected together on account of Expe- 
ctancy, Compatibility and Juxtaposition, a new sense arises, 
which is called the Drift or Purport which is apart from the 
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meanings of the words taken separately. The power by which 
this purport is conveyed is called Mammata 

refers to this many places ^cTTcq^r^rsfif P* 2ad 

Ul. p. 25 ( Chan. ); 

But it does not appear that Mammata entirely approved of 
this view. Otherwise he would not have said but 

would have simply declared that cfT?'T# is one of the functions. 
Our author also appears to hold views similar to those of 
Mammata. He first’ emphatically said above that there are 
three powers of a word. He did not mention there. If 
he speaks of it here, it is only for the purpose of referring to 

the views of others, viz, that school of the called erpr- 

Their idea of is as follows: — In a sentence 

the meanings of certain words are f%;g; i, e* accomplished or 
already known from other sources; and the purport of a sentence 
is to make such meanings subordinate to the meanings that 
are to be accomplished or ^sq-). Let us take an example. 
The moving about of priests being known from other sources, 
in the sentence the assertion* is meant 

simply to lay down that the priests should wear red head- 
dress, not to lay down that they should move about. See the 
remarks of s(^ (K. P. Y.) on P* 17 6 (Nir). The 
generally do not accept the as a separate but look 

upon it as included under the sense; e, g, says 

*®rgfiwRTir«fRf p-56. 

W S2T«n?rT — That function of a word or sense, or 

of an affix etc. ( through which another meaning is conveyed ), 
that function which is variously designated as (suggestion), 

(hinting), (conveying), (acquainting), is what 

is called the power of suggestion. Compare H. P. II Ul. p. 63 

of the establishes the existence of a sense at 

great length (pp, 182-197). There are many who deny the 
existence of a separate called They include 

under Others, like the author of the include 

it under or under Note the words of T. D. 


Sf^says 


3 
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32r^5=rT is two-fold (I) that which is based 
lapon a word’s power of Denotation and (II) that which is 
based upon its power of Indication. 


(P. 12, 1. 27-p. 13, L 1), 

Construe ^ (^TT) 

— That power of suggestion is said to be based 
upon Denotation, which causes the apprehension of something 
else from a word, which having more possible meanings than 
one, has been restricted to a single meaning by conjunction etc. 

— By the expression ‘art??’ are meant ‘disjunction and 
others,’ 


^ ft: (P. 13, 11. 2-15). ^ It has been said 

( by Hari or in his ). The two verses quoted 

here are from q-f^q^q- IL 317 and 318. The reading in the 
printed text of the Yakyapadlya is for Almost 

everywhere we read the quotation as reads 

(P* ^Tsqrg^rry^)* must also notice another peculiarity 
about these two verses. They are universally quoted as em- 
bodying the views of Hari, But the commentator says 

that they embody the views of others and not of Hari, 
Hari’s views are contained in the verse which precedes these 
two ( ^. (g. Vakyap. 11.316), jtrsf^’s words are 


I ^a^rsTr: it il 

n. 316)..,5ri!rT =^q^: SRftlTiT 

iRTIf 1 companionship ; hostility 

or incompatibility of co-existence; er# motive; context; 

attribute or characteristic; juxtaposition 

of another word; power; congruity ; cqi% gender; 

accent. (These) are the causes 

of one’s recollecting a speciarsense of some word, when the 
sense of the word is not of itself definitely ascertained, 

explains as 

and as 


1* — This is an example where ^fqt^T defines 

the meaning of a word. Here means ‘Yishnu’ alone and 
not ‘a monkey’ or ‘lion’ ( which are also the possible meanings 
of the word fft; as said by I 

), because of the conjunction of 
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oonoh-sholl and discus, \7hich are generally associated with 
Vishnu, is defined as a connection between two things 
such as is generally known to exist between those two things 
only. defines it as 
1 Jivri ) 

2. )~supply eTf$p;r% 

after The word ffi: in this example denotes Vishnu alone 

on account of the disjunction of ^ and There would be 
no propriety in saying that 'a lion’ etc. are without and 

because they are never connected with or =q 5 fj. There- 
fore the very fact that ^ is here spoken of as being without 
and is the means of restricting the meaning of the word 
to Vishnu, %5r^t^T is defined by as disa- 

ppearance of the connection that is generally known to exist 
between two things. 

3. In the example ‘Bhima and Arjuna,’ Arjuna is the 

son of Prtha, ( and not who was killed by 

account of e* because 3T^«T ( the son of 

55ir[ ) is associated with and not is 

defined by as The example 

of generally given is upon which guqo says 

The word ;cm is 

applied to and objection is 

raised that and are not difierent. The example 

of will be an example of also and vice versa. 

To this, Jagannatha replies: — What the ancients mean by 
regarding as different from is; — When any 

well-known connection which restricts the denotation of a 
word is expressed by a distinct word, that is an example o£ 
^ 3 j, as in the example fft- where the connection 

between qrf and {^tsj is because it is expressed by ^ 
distinct word ^ ( in but when one of the 

restricts the sense of the other by forming a Dvandva com- 
pound with it, there is said to be in where 

the word itself restricts the meaning of both form- 
ing ^ compound. Thus ^T^f#rs|pr- is an example of 
and is an example of 

^ 

^ I’ p. 120 
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4. la the example ‘Karpa and Arjuna’, Karna is the son 
of the Suta ( charioteer ), and not any one else called Karpa, 
because his hostility ( ) to Arjuna is famous. 
is defined as It An example of 

in the 2nd sense not remaining together) is ®rqT?t^ 

( shade and light ). iRR may mean ‘lustre’ elsewhere. But 
here means ‘shade’ as that meaning is to that of 

3Tm (light). The usual example of is or 

as in K. P. This example is adversely criticised 
by iFu-NUu'h p. 6. sjctnq-^t^cT gives as an example of 

Tbe (pp. 120-121) attacks, as usual, the 

and defends K. P, Jagann5,tha says that will 

be an example of FtcZe the ingenious remarks of 

the ^fTT^. 


5. 8i|: — In the example ‘I salute Sthapu’ the word Sthanu 
means ‘S'iva’ and not ‘a post’, as there is no purpose served in 
saluting a post. srI means 


— In the example ‘my lord knows everything, 
the word ^ means ‘you, sir,’ and not God, the context being 
that the words are addressed to a king. is defined as 

and P" 6 ( being in the mind of 

the speaker and hearer ). Another example, where 
restricts the meaning of a word, is These words, 

if uttered when a man is about to take his meal, denote the 
bringing of salt. If uttered by a man when going out, they 
mean that a horse is to be brought. 


!• ■felf In the example ‘the angry one, on whoso banner 
is the alligator,’ the God of Lovo is meant (by the word 
R5I ) and not the ocean which also is called because 

the characteristic ‘anger’ is intimately connected with the 
God of Love only and with no other meaning of the word 
means ‘a charateristio connected with one of the 
things expressed by a word by some relation other than 
and separated from everything else denoted by the word.' 
^ I JI% or 

■ff^l'ur.««iitvn *rt: 1’ fo an attribute which is excluded from 
the other meanings of a word which has been employed and 
and is capable of several meanings, ^ome say that ^ 

*a peculiar characteristic,’ bhb if this meaning were taken, 
then is not a proper example where % definejs 
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the meaning of a word, because is not a peculiar character- 
istic of ( being found in human beings also ) and because 
then would be an example under Therefore 

means ‘any property or characteristic which belongs to 
one only out of the several meanings of a word by a relation, 
other than and is not at all found in the other meanings 
of that word.' 50 cfyo p. G thus distinguishes between 
and ?p?t>TT- 

I feftsjTfl'it g Htsrr i’ 

8. ^rtm: — In the example 'the (Jod, the foe 

of Pura,’ the word means S'iva, as we gather from the 
proximity of the word ‘God/ for otherwise the word 
jnight as well stand for ‘the enemy of the city/ some king. 
51^7 dehnes as agreement 

in case with another word having a fixed sense. This defini- 
tion is strongly criticised by the P* 7 as well as by the 

defines it as 

utterance of a word having a meaning logically 
connected with only one meaning of a word which is capable of 
many senses.’ The ob3ections which Jagannatha raises against 
are “ 

9. example 'the ouokoo is intoxicated 

by the spring/ the word ‘madhu’ means ‘spring-time’ and not 
meotar’ or ‘honey/ because it is the spring-time only that has 
*power’ to intoxicate the cuckoo and not honey etc, is 

explained as 

10. — In the example 'may the favourableness 
of your beloved preserve you/ the word means 'favour- 
ableness or coming face to face/ because here the word 

in the sense of face has no propriety with reference to the 
act of preserving. The preservation of persons stricken by 
love is brought about only by the favourableness of their 
sweet-hearts, and not by their mere faces, which,' if the sweet- 
hearts are themselves unfavourable, cannot preserve the 
lovers. Hence ^ is taken to mean " 'tpfg ^ S[f^rg- 

WT-* i ^ S ^ * 

p. 121 
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11. ^ — la the example *the mooa shines in the sky,’ 

we are led to take in the sense of ‘moon,’ by the presence 
of the place ‘sky’. The word =^g[ also means ‘camphor’ or 
‘gold,’ as said by ^ or by 

12. — In the example at; night,’ we know 

that means ‘fire’ here, from the time specified, viz. 

‘night.’ also means ‘the sun,’ if spoken of by day. 

13. c?qrf^ — In the sentence ‘the wheel glistens,’ we know 

that the word means ‘a wheel’ and not ‘the chakravaka, 
the ruddy goose’ from its being in the neuter gender. ^S£[y|f 
means when it is masculine. 373 T?[o says ^=5^^ 

and says ^ g7Tt^% 

14. (P. 13, 11. 14-15) ^ ^^-..^rtsTTf^. As 

accent modifies sense in the Yedas alone and not in Poetry, 
no example of its occurrence is given here. An example from 
the Vedas, where accent modifies the sense is :* in the 

sentence The word may be dissolved in two 

ways or If it be taken as a ?TcS^?, it 

will mean ‘the killer of ludra’ and the accent will lie on 
the last letter of the whole compound according to the Sutra 
of Panlni ^ VT, 1. 223 ( In 

this case the word will be writtea in the as 

If we dissolve the word as i, e* as a 

compound, it will mean ‘whose killer is Indra’ and the 

accent will be the same as the natural accent of the first 
member of the compound, viz, ^ 7 ^, according to the 

Sutra ^X. VI. 2, 1. The word in this 

latter case will be written in the as Our author 

lays down here that accent modifies the sense in the Vedas 
nlone and not in Poetry. Accents were employed only in the 
Vedic Literature and not in classic Sanskrit. Compare 
words of ^^s ^ H 

Dur author simply echoes the words of Mammate, 

^ ^Compare S'atapatha Brahmana I. 6. 3. 1. fE ‘eisr 
2g;5^^?^5i5iT5l^^i?qr 3tEn?ri3T«r . 

i’; also the qrfSf^^^r ^4^ 

^ !r t ^ 

II’ verse 52. 
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(P.13. 11 16-24) ^ 

=5r STTg: some, not enduring this assertion, say. refers 

to the words of ( and of our author also ) quoted above 

Tf cRTs^ gives us here the 

criticism of Mammata’s dictum by some commentator and then 
rebukes him for criticizing a respectable writer like Mammata 
without sufficient reason, ^sft' — 

‘Accent also in the shape of change of voice etc. is, as a mattei 
of fact, the cause of understanding in a particular sense 
something that would otherwise be ambiguous’. The word 
^ in the ot fft; may mean *a Vedic accent, 

or or it may mean simply ‘change of voice, or tune/ 

So which is defined by aT^?;o as sf.* 

( a change of voice which is due to sorrow, fear, 
etc. ) will be denoted by the word "VYe have seen above 

that the same sentence, when uttered with a different tone 
will mean different things, e, g. in the verse 
q- etc. ( I Act )* If this sentence is read merely 
as an affirmative one, the meaning will be ‘I shall not destroy 
the hundred Kauravas in battle through wrath/ This sense 
is opposed to the vow of Bhima that he will kill all the 
Kauravas. So, by a change of voice in repeating the 
verse, i. e. repeating it interrogatively, another meaning 
is conveyed I, e. ‘shall T not kill’ etc i, e, ‘1 shall indeed kill ’ 
etc. Here then we see that ( in the shape of change of 
voice) does modify the meaning of words in a poem, 
notwithstanding Mammata’s words to the contrary. 

— ^According to the way laid down in his 
treatise by the holy sage Bharata, accent in the shape of 
( acute ) etc. does really convey some particular Basa, as for 
example, the Erotic, ( when in the absence of the accent, the 
^ would have been doubtful). g%: — The ^ is here the 
author of a in 37 chapters, which he is said to have 

received from Brahma. We should read 
for scijs ( p. 187 

m The word does not yield a 

good sense. But there is no Ms. to support our conjecture. 
W says (p. 187 of 

( Ss O 

^ dramatic representation the* 


ffqbsRT: n m 
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speeches should be recited with and letters 

respectively in and So even such as is cited 

by the sage as defining a meaning j and we have seen above 
that also modifies the me^'nings of words. 

In the case of this also i, e. some exemplifica- 
tion is proper, as in the case of the 13 other defining causes. 
Here ends the criticism of Mammata’s dictUaii. The 
of has a similar note upon the words 

in ‘sr^r ^ ^^■ 

?5Tf^: sfiilT “TTailrr ^ JRTfrTr 

2 irt: \k era (p. 13, ll. 18- 

24)* answers these criticisms, ^y; The 

^s, whether regarded as changes of voice or the accents 
etc.j cause one to understand one particular sense in the form 
of the suggested sense only; they do not really acquaint 
us with any distinction in the shape of restricting to a 
single sense a word which has more possible senses than one, 
which ( i. e. restricting a word to a particular sense ) is the 
subject under discussion (and not anything respecting what 
isszy^q’). The idea is etc. restrict a word to a parti- 
cular meaning out of several possible meanings which are all 
primary. As 35 ^ is mentioned along with ^^fpry etc., it also 
must restrict a word to a particular meaning out of so^eral 
possible and primary meanings. But in the form of ^y^ 
does not restrict a word to a particular sense out of many possi- 
ble senses, but it suggests some sense other than the one expre- 
ssed by the words in a sentence. Yide the words of syi^cf 
%yg,'^5i- gr ?r 1 % Similarly 

in the form of referred to by Bharata-muui does not rest- 
the meanmg of a word, but it serves to bring out by its 
employment, the sentiment of Love etc. in a recitation. Thu^s 
as interpreted by the critic, would not be on all fours with 


the other defining agencies such as and therefore the 

interpretation of the critic is wrong and must not be accepted* 

— Moreover, if restriction to a 

single sense were laid down by the force of accentuation in 
every case where even two meanings of ambiguous words were 
left undetermined by the absence such defining causes as 
context etc, then, in such a case, it would follow that we can* 


not recognise the figure of speech called (Paronomasia)^; 
The idea is: — If accents such as ^qyy^ were admitted as defining 
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the meanings of words in Poetry, then the must be 

given up; e, g, the expression is We may tako 

it as equal to or If accent were admi- 

oted as defining the meanings of words, TfpiT^: will mean 
only one thing, and thus it will not be an example of if ^ 
— But it is not so (i. e, it is not seen that%qf is not recogni- 
sed). %q- is recognised by all authorities as a figure of speech. 

— Hence is it that they say while treating of 
according to the maxim ^ in the province of Poetry, 
accent is not regarded. ’ *' This refers to himself. 

The plural is used to show respect, etc. — These are 

the words of who says 

^ fwT sift- 2T3r g^rqprR^fr 

g- k, P. IX ( p. 510, Ya ). 

Enough of this censorious glancing on the part of these objectors 
at the explanations of the venerable (author of q^T^^T ^)5 who 
is the source of inspiration (lit. the bestower of livelihood) to 
the critic as well as to me (i, e, to all ). cq-]5cq*T%5 — This refers 
“0 note on the word in the of 

The words ^ of the text most probably 

'jefer to (who is generally identified with ^T^sTcfi, the author 
''jf which is the guide of our author). Ruchaka in his 

while commenting upon die words of Alammata 
‘ H ’ says R%q5rfrMl:5ftf§r I 3T«rft 

^ 5^'5?r We take and as 

teferring to Mammal and Q-s referring to 

vords on the expression occurring in Hari’s Karika. 

It is possible that and I’olor to Ruchaka and the 

words refers to Ruchaka’s remarks upon the words of 

Mammata. The above quotation from Ruchaka is due to the 
courtesy of Dr, S. K, Belvalkar of the Deccan College, 

( P. 13, 11. 25-26 ) By the 

word 3Tf(^ in ^3CT^3q; is meant, in such an example as ^ a 
female with breasts just so big, ’ the making one aware by the 
gestures of the hand Jhat the breasts etc. resemble the 
uhexpanded lotus etc. On the word srr^ in Manctt- 

mata says * 

’1^3!^'" W Cn this 
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5i^!i says > 31==^ ’%^RT%rTs.’ 

The verse quoted above in Prakrit ( nui'i'^Rva!^^ 

«nTr%q^«rrq; i n ) eximpie 

of erf^rq^T gesticulation. 3Tf^»pr is defind as ‘f^q%OT'Ilif?f* 
si#€t 1. srr. P- 8. srfiRq- is a motion of 

the hand etc. conveying to another the idea of the size of 

a particular object. The verse etc. is commen- 

ted upon as follows ‘‘^lF5Cq'r&5Rn?ni^r JT^nr^l^^^TT’IT JFrSR>it- 
vtw^viiTOrqt TST^rt ^ 

NT tittTSRnsr 

?rT«rTN%«t^«iT i ' 

1 ?r«n '?5tTqwi%%rqftNTN qNrTNr«rr- 

^ SRNN 53N?T JINTT: NT qftNTN N«lTf^^^- 

^^'nzTT NfcNt^qN^NT I qr^l STTSTNt 

li^i%^:TqTg; I %Nftf^ qTT:5r qr i sra- sfNTsuT^fNrifNN^ NrNqlt' 
NTNfltt^, qNS[NTi5f^ In |srqftNTN^%l—3T55Ni;'?r^«irRNlN 'n '^- 
N5iNNT^^ |(^NtNt5fNSF?rr NcTTTSS^ I” N® =%» P- 54. 

«Tq^5^j the second defining cause included under eryf^ in ^K^:, 
is defined by f. m. as (P» 8.) i. e. 

pointing out the person or thing intended in some direct 
way, as if it were caught by the horn. An example is 
^ ( Kumarasam. 11. 55 ). Here, in as 

much as by placing his hand upon his chest, the speaker 
designates himself, the word is restricted to the speaker 
l^y ( p* 13, Ih 27-28 ) 'When a word 

is thus restricted, in respect of its Denotation, to a particular 
meaning, that power which is the cause of one’s thinking of 
another sense of the word is the power termed suggestion, 
founded on Denotation.’ 


( P. 13, L 29-p. 14, 1. 6 ) q-srr m 

have been explained above (p. 31), 

— The lover of the nymphs in the form of fourteen 
languages u a. who intimately knew fourteen languages. 
This verse has two applications, one to 
the king whose glorification is the matter in hand, 

a.nd the other to S'iva. We shall first explain the verse as 
applied to the king. 8155%^ ^r^— 

means fight or body. So tl^e compound will mean 
•^whose march is not impeded by the fortresses’ ( of his enemy )’ 
or 'whose body is not screened by fortresses’ i» e* 'who does not 
fight from behind the shelter afforded by forts but who fights 
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on the open plain.’ who by las lustre throws 

into the back-ground the god of love. sifST^* 

^T^rsR who subdues tiourishing 

chiefs. one who has attained greatness 

— surrounded on all sides by gay people ( voluptuaries ). 

VTT^: 1 5CT?ro — does not condescend even to cast a look at 
the best of Kshatriyas. '^ho has tlie 

deepest devotion for S'iva — 

Having made the earth his own. 

^5^^ whose body is de- 
corated by prosperity or wealth. — husband of TJma. 

The verse as applied to means: — 

— whose body is embraced by Durga 
5. e* Parvali. TTrff^^ — overwnelming by his fire 

( from the third eye) the god of love, 

who wears the rising uigit* of the moon, 
who has attained vast proportions. 
serpents. 

^rf-who looks upon everything by means of the Lord of the 
Naksbatras. 3^‘- ) 

who has the deepest affection for the Lord of Mountains 
having mounted on a bull. with his 

body adorned with ashes. husband of ;3TIT 

Prirvatl. 3TTV:t^*3Tfvi-^2n connect erf^- 

with R 2 rf%^. Hero by the context the meaning of the 
%vord being restricted in respect of Denotation, 

to the king Bhanudeva, the lord of the great queen Uma, 
the sense of the ‘husband of the goddess G-aurf i. c. the god 
Shva, is understood only through suggestion. The suggestion 
is here based upon erfJivn', The reason is: — Out of sc\era 
possible meanings, the word is restricted to a particular one 
by context etc. And then another meaning, which could 
have been (hnoied by the same word in another connection 
is sictjgesteiL 

(P. 14, 11. *8- 12) s«r«tTtT. 

^...s^sriir ^ ctg; t ^i^rr 

SRiff®# ®tT That power, whereby the 

motive, for the sake of which Indication is resorted to, is 
caused to be thought of, is called Suggestion founded on 
Indication, Compare K. P. 11. Ul. (p. 59 Chan) H'JlRfE'WlS 
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I s^^^TT^qU n which 

sajs mi^ 

5 SHTFIFcrno: I’ 

^wr^rf 52j^;qy— -supply after srfirqx- 

STT^. When, in such an example as ‘a herd-station on the 
Ganges’ the power of denotation ceases after denoting the 
meaning 'a mass of water’, and when the power of Indication 
ceases after conveying the meaning of ^the bank’ etc , then 
that power, by which the excess of coolness and purity 
is conveyed, is called suggestion based upon Indication. 
The idea is: — In the example the word denotes 

a stream of water ; then as this primary meaning is 
unsuitable, we understand afterwards by Indication ‘the bank’* 
The motive for making use of such an expression to convey 
the meaning is that the speaker wishes to lead us to understand 
excess of coolness and purity on the bank ( vJ^nqtqra'S' 15% 
). In the example ^q** understand this 

motive by a special power of words. It cannot be said that# 
excess of coolness is understood by srf^rqr; because the conven- 
tion (of the word at^r) WC'S not made in respect of coolness etc, 
but in respect of a stream of water. Nor can we say 
chat the excess of coolness is understood by because 

Lihe conditions of are not satisfied. There must be 

S^qitqrq, ^ and The primary meaning 

^f being inapplicable, we take it to mean ‘bank’ by 
Cndication. If it be said that the also is indicated by 

}he word then we reply that the would be indi- 

jated by ‘the Ganges’ only if the sense of the bank is inappli- 
sable. Besides the bank has no direct connection ( 
n^c^q?q ) with the properties coolness etc.; moreover, if 
indicated, we ask what the motive is for indicating the 
R from the word go, none of the conditions of are 
atisfied. Nay, they are not even necessary. The word ’ 
:as the power to convey Therefore, the 

3 suggested. And as this suggestion comes in only when a 
^ord is employed in a secondary ( ) sense, the is 

iid to be based upon 

( P. 14, 1. 13 ) qq CTPffqif. divides 

ito two varieties and eqC The again he divides 
ito and In this division he appears to 
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follow Mammata. says 

I 3TRr 3 aerf^^TJJ^^T PP* ^5-4G (Nirnaya). 

Our author and include srfirvirjq^^T and under ^t^T. 

The reason appears to he that and srf^^T are both 

powers of a zvord. The remarks on s^f^qx 

p. 74 (Chan). The suggestion 
is here said to be based upon word because here we cannot 
put a synonymous word in place of the one employed. In 
the example ‘grficisffcrftJlf if substitute 
for ^ixr, it won’t do. The matter in hand is the glorification 
of the husband of the queen named Uma. So we cannot 
employ the word there. Thus in this case of 

iibe definition of applies, But how will it applv 

to instanced in ? There even if we 

substitute for qfiqfj there is suggestion still. Our 

author does not expressly tell us why he includes 

"uoder reason may be as follows . — It is true 

that we can substitue for qff; but the 

does not lie in this. We understand from the 

expression q|[PTT ^q:; but if we substitute in its place 

the suggested sense vanishes. We may employ another 
synonym, here also, there is what we 

cannot do is to substitute a direct expression like qifi^T or 
for qiTT or qT^K'41. Herein consists the 
It is not meant that in sq'^dfqT, the eiq ( meaning ) is not 
necessary. AVhat is meant is that in sq-^qtj the particular 
ivords employed are most important; the circumstances which 
constitute eriMf sq^ may or may not be present but it is not 
meant that they must not be present. As it is the word that 
is most important in this kind of sq-^qT) ft is called or 
io accordance with the yqjq 5qqSs:^T qqffq-’ 

(P, 14, 11. 14-16) q^it^q Construe qi 

( sq^qi ) sj'Tcfiqt^oqqT^qRT^ q^rrq^^T^iqf 

qtq^g; m 

That suggestion is said to arise from the sense of words, 
which .causes one to think of something else through the 
peculiar character of the speaker, or the person addressed, or 
the sentence, or the proximity of another person, or the .expre- 
ssed meaning, or the occasion, or the place, or the time, or the 
modulation of voice, or gestures etc. Our author copies the 
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very words of Mammata \\ 

^s^^F^rrMlssq-lqrd 

ll’ K. P. III. 2-3, p. 72 (Va). On ? 7 %m«y in his 

remarks “^t:§;53f|’ 5|#tTi^ 5i?r 1 (’^T?) 

5i%mg: I ficm ^ =^. 

^^fer^^’P*78. sm^:=^s^vn7[. ^rgr has been explained above, 
aq^; — 


(P. 14, U. 18-22) ^ etc. cites his 

own verse as an example, where there is some specialty in 
respect of the speaker, the sentence, the occasion, the place and 
the time, 5:rg*"Cl^c. % 5 [-exhaustion. ^;fi^:-wind. 
separate this pleasure-garden also, — 

8T^^: ( ^ee ^:pr:. 11. 4. 64 ) |r^: %; 3Tf:— Lovely 

with the bowers of As'okas. — Paramour. The 

specialty of the five, viz. and is well 

brought out by ^rrro as follows:— 


5r^5cfTTO‘ 




( P. 14, 1 23 ff ). ??ts:s2rtftrslr etc. Where the specialty is 
in respect of tho person addressed the example is f^:^q etc. 
^:^^= 5 grf etc. This verse occurs in the printed as 

No. 105. It is not commented upon by (1216 A. D.), 

but is commented upon by -A. great deal of controversy 

has laged about the meaning of this verse. Our author appears 
to hold that this verse is an example of sq-^^rr based upon 55^'2fr4‘, 
as is made clear by bis remark 

Let us first understand the meaning of the verso as 
interpreted by our author. ^f^erf # 

jriW i’ 


* »P1T ^S^jrerri^sft Pr«srT«rm^ i 

sr^TRT: ^^T^FnncPnS^TT^#^: 'ft^FTT 3TPW: 

Cs 

SPTT 1 1%, ?r3 I ^ ^TRT^r ) 

^rmTssR&fwwJ-trrac i i i ffrnKpm i 

STtT <7.^ 8?WJm 3T^ 

»mT^ 5 !tgw: I ?iT«r^ii i^:ft%?!rr1^ i go :;^o i 555^^ ir=^2 

5j*rr ^srr 1 ; 

on the propriety of this word i^;%qr, f^sf^flqf gT remarks p. D 

% Btsr =^?r=si<&: ^ a TScrs^Sflr g<Tfi 7 TiJt 1 

lower lip. i^tsnn-' STTOTTO^: 
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:^o I The plain meaning is ‘you went hence to bathe in the 
well and not, as I had directed you, to the wretch/ Our 
author’s idea appears to be that this plain meaning ( ) 

is inapplicable under the circumstances and that these words 
indicate, by the relation of contrariety (as in Irony), that she 
we7it to the loretch ( and not to the well ), 

The words etc, apparently denote the effects of bathing. 
But as the apparent meaning ( ) is incompatible under 

the circumstances, the meaning ‘you went to the wretch’ is 
indicated by The words R:^q etc. are then properly 

construed with this meaning.'"* This is what the author says 
in the w^ords 

= From this indicated sense, is understood 

the suggested sense ‘ your purpose was dallying with him ^ 
through the specialty of the messenger addressed. There- 
fore the verse is an example of the specialty of the 
The motive, here, in resorting to as done by our author 

is to convey the idea of dallying. 

The above view about this vesse is entirely opposed to that 
of Mammata, his commentators like Pradfpakara and Nfiges'a, 
and to that of Jagannatha. The words of are ^3T5r 

Here says that 

the sense ‘you went near him only for dallying with him’ 
is suggested by tho word which is most prominent 

( according to Pradipa ) or the fact that ‘you went only to 
dally with him,’ which is the most prominent, is suggested by 

bathing the colour of both the lips would 
be washed away, if at all. 

is^TfiT I ^ 

2rf 1 H’ciTf — 

^ i ( the meaning at first 

sight ) I q;r®fr! ^ ^ig;. g«r s ^=^5#: sRRtfjjF^r 

^ l slender. 5I?5[t 3^4 

t singgg: gisftft gf 

tirto: I s5s1%gTSl^ ^ %:gtsR«i: i tg =g saftgr 

■gg: i g g g^ir ^t%ggfegT%g 

ggkiagg’ 1 ^T* ’ft. P- 3. 

* As done in the quoted above. 
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die word ( according to ). idea is that in this 

verse, you cannot resoH to ^^orr at all. Herein he differs from 
our author. Moreover he sa5"s that the whole o2{TZf sense can 
be had from the word The words etc. are common 

both to and dallying with him. They are not to be 

Interpreted as being inapplicable to n.ud specially 

appropriate to as is done by the Vide 

the -words of iu the 5 tli ITl. 

^TR =5i55'Ji-witqrir<^gtiRrri^) ciTi% 3??r^ 

^ p. anci 


(Va). The explains etc, as applied to the 

bathing in the well 


^'('Ttsr'TtTJrr gf^w^rg; i 


After giving the explanations of etc. as applied to 

bathing in a well, the PT?; remarks that there is no necessity 
for resorting to Indication, as tho primary sense is not alto- 
gether inapplicable, because the words etc. are equally 

applicable ( to (he primary and the suggested sense ). After 
the primary meaning is understood, we see that the speaker, 
the person addressed and the hero have a specialty of their 


* The comments as follows : — 

I vI^T 1 3 ?tr*r?J fiin!TO''TW 

^« 5 'I 5 ^ ^ I ^nrfiTJT^^Tnf; I 

w Rra«Tr =53?! =g? 5 [jr qwiac vr«)T 1 r g Trrft' ?ferrt^q^- 

1 qit3)T ascg^gwstsi^f- 

’TrqR^fqr^g^ajrfSR^fetSyf^rgsracrrgn^jr 35 t?rOT' 'rcni^tg i 
«fiT R g I ^ 3^^ g^grfsmra; 1 

RR ^u'hI-' 1 ( =u 1 R'tgTiipu'ti ^®3(s55rR«rrg 

m ^ g i ^ g 3=365: 1 

533 ^ 3 t 

jrr^R^ 3 rg 3 (% i gsi^rg 1 srnt 

^ _Sr^ ^ I 

3 3 ig^st 5 I f 4 gg gg: g?^ gfl^fhlKggl'Si^ig 1 gj-g 
sRRgrgfsisri^^^orrg; 1 dgtsg: 1 wiigt s?Kr*mra:5g^« 

awigggT^P 5 Ri^»iig; I 3 m*^gRT?ri ^ggrgRRrgtgTg^TK gnfil^- 

Rg^rcgq:g^2n-1 p. 17 (Chan). 
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The word arw means primarily one who is mean. So 
the word at first denotes one who gives pain by doing some 
harm. Then ultimately by the power of suggestion, the word 
yields the sense of ‘one who causes pain by dallying with 
the maid.’ 

dS3r I «R?crt sfrsJtT^5li?rtI%: ^rR^ks^r- 

1’ p. 16 5r5:pio. This is the reason why the word is 

the most prominent in the verse, as suggested by Mammata^s 
specific mention in the words ssTSSf^.’ As for 

etc., the other circumstances mentioned in the verse, which are 
marks of bathing, they suggest dalliance, only when we reflect 
that they are also the effects of embraces, kisses etc. which are 
subsidiary to dalliance i. e. they first suggest the idea of 
embraces etc. and through these and along with these, they 
suggest dalliance. Therefore, the words etc. are 

subordinate in conveying the sense and the word is 
prominent. Another reason for rejecting and 

regarding the word erqq as in bringing out the 

suggested sense may be suggested. Even supposing for the 
sake of argument that there is said by our author^ 

the word will then mean ‘noble’ and as such will obstruct 
the which, as admitted by all, is dallying with the 
Hence the presence of the word erqq in the verse precludes 
it is thus the most prominent word to 
suggest the sense intended, the remaining words being equally 
applicable either way. ‘f^s^PTf amr 

sranBg 

wr5!r^5ar!if ^ 

s*r«RT?iT i stw* 

sn'STP^ra; i ?rMr i 


p. 18 (vide the Inoid and interesting remarks of B. O. pp. 12-16.) 

(P. 16, 11. 1-6) sr^^. 

'ppr scrsTt ’rsrit i 

’Iftfeytr It- is ‘ii® fourth Terse of the JrWTOlPWt' 

of ^ alias ^tRRT^j i® referred to even by Sana. 

; swftt: -n’ 
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5^0 Intro. 13 (verse). ‘See, that crane stands unmoved and 
undisturbed on the leaf of the lotus, like a conch-shell placed 
upon a tray of pure emerald.’ ‘gsi I 

1 'eTRt^aTOTftw i 


^=5> 3i%f6[f^ 

?T g giRiiiRh: i eiw ?g raH«lti m n i e ; ; i 

Er^ram« 5 i!^ 1 1=3 =?rt%?RtqH*n' 1’ 

go p. 23. This verse is addressed by a damsel to her 
paramour. may be taken as one word or as two 

words. In the first case, i^^gr would mean ‘not moving to 


another place’ and ‘not moving any part of its body’^ in 

the latter, would be addressed to the paramour and would 


mean ‘lazy, not quick to seize the opportunity’ (spRrfpiT 
I 3^ET )• 3T5r ^r^RRPrr...STgv!r^ Here by the 
motionlessness of the crane, its security is suggested and from 
the security, the fact that the spot is devoid of people; hence 
it is said ( suggestively of course ) by some woman to a 


paramour who is by heir side that ‘this (where the crane 
stands fearing no intrusion) is the place for a rendezvous.’ 
Here the word i?rwR[ suggests the sense of security ( ). 
This suggested sense suggests another sense, viz., that the 
place is a lonely and unfrequented one and hence that it is a 


nice place for their meeting. So here one sqjpsfj^ gives rise 
to another. Therefore this is an example of sjr^rgr- The 
last a!i»*n4 »• e- is due to the specialty of the fact 

of the paramour being near the speaker, i.e. because the 


paramour is n^r, the fact that the place is solitary, suggests 
the further ide?. that it is a proper place for their meeting. 

Thus this is an example of spq^l^fhtf^Eq. art? 

In these words the author seems to give us an example of 
«rsRr due to the of qjvq-. He exempUed the of 

’iS-’i *iiat of and 
in ‘j^:§tr etc’ and ‘gsr etc.’ respectively. Further 
on ho will speak of the tf%^ of gnfi and %ef. So out of the 
ten specialties mentioned above, fpsq^Esr alone remains to be 
dealt with. We interpret this line as foUows :— In this very 
example %3r f3l^ etc.’ the specialty of the suggested sense, 
viz. the loneliness of the spot, is what leads to ( the appre- 
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hension of a further suggested sense ). Here we must put 
a wide interpretation upon the word so as to take it to 
mean 55^, or sqrq* So according to this inter- 
pretation, the verse is an example of as well as 

Pramadadasa does not understand the passage 
as an example of we do. The sense in the verse 

otc/ is brought out in two ways by Mammata, one 
sense favouring stnd the other ^^st 

is the same as that brought out by our author. The second is 
^ which is explained by 

521^^ 1’. This means : — Some woman made an appointment 
with her paramour to meet him at a certain place. He 
rebuked her for not coming as appointed, while he himself 
came. Thereupon, the woman recites the verse and suggests 
by the use of the word that the crane is securely 

standing and further none must have come there to disturb it 
and hence that the paramour tells a lie in saying that he came 
there. comment upon this verse in the 

gives another meaning altogether. 

(P. 15, 11. 7-11) mm 

I’ This is quoted in p. 175, 

the first half being (^?) ^TET^Sq 1’. This 

is a definition of qq^, which we have explained above. This 
definition means ‘That is called by the wise q^jgr, emphasis 
or modulation of voice, which is an alteration of the sound 
in the throat.’ 

^TcfsqTJ — ^The varieties of qjj^ should be known 
from original works. The word is used for the works on 
any S'astra, in which the topics peculiar to a are 
authoritatively and completely dealt with; e. g. the 
( commentary on the ) applies the word to the 

of “sisrrj:— tcqrs^ i 

i q g g ^r p. 119 on qt^ 

2jnq=qqT^ I qt® !• similarly ;qT?i’qi ^5 
Mmi says ‘erq qq into 

two varieties ^TT^qTRT 17th ssr® pp. 

187-188. See also the of iipq^ pp. 284-239. 

*3^*K****-'’8^S^’ — ^Being dependent on his elders, alas, he is 
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about to depart to a far-off land. In the spring-time, 
deliciously charming on accout of its swarms of bees and its 
cuckoos, ‘he wo'tiHt come back, my friend.* Here she says ‘he 
won’t come back’, but by a change of voice when uttering 
it is suggested that he will surely come back. So this is an 
example of to Mammata cites this verse 

as an example of ^th Ul, p. 493 ). There we 

have to understand that the heroine said that ‘he won’t come’ 
and that her friend interprets it as ‘would he not corned’ Vide 
sntetT 3 sil^ 3 'Wfe' 

^Ilil the verse as interpreted by 

in the text, the heroine utters the verse with the apparent 
meaning that he won’t come, but by a change of voice she 
sufff/ests Iierself the idea that he would surely come. 

( P 15, 11. 12-15 ) %Eil(%8^r 

This verse is quoted in the (p* 103). It is 

cited by Mammata ( and by our author also ) as an example of 
3rr^ I ^i^rt 2R?r I ^ i 3J3 

WBWif # tt ^ cTTf^ ( ) fic^r 

iri'l^Wr eo =qs p. 440. We may 

also construe as an adverb or as an adjective 

qualifying Perceiving that her lover was anxious to 

know the time of their secret meeting, the quick-witted 
damsel closed the lotus with which she wsis playing in such a 
manner as to convey her import by her laughing eyes, ar^r 

Here by the gesture of closing the lotus, it is 

suggested by a certain woman that the twilight is the time of 
meeting. The petals of lotuses close in the evening. So by 
the gesture ( ) of closing the lotus, she suggests the time. 

Here the sense viz., the time of twilight, is due to the 

of taken separately. taken 

in combination. 

(P. 15, 1. 17) As meanings are 

three-fold, the power of suggestion is held to be, in respect of 
each of the aboye'->mentioned varieties ( in etc, )> 

three-fold. 

(P. 15, 11* 18-21 ) 3T5irtrrf Meanings are 

three-fold, viz. q-psq*, and sq^q-. mentioned just 

above. An example of the power of suggestion belonging to 
an expressed sense is qg:?, where all the words are to be 
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understood literally and then give rise to the suggested sense. 
An example of suggestion belonging to an indicated meaning 
is etc.’, where the words indicate the reverse of what 

is said and the suggestion originates in this indicated moaning; 
and 3rdly, an example of suggestion belonging to a suggested 
meaning is etc.’, where the suggestion of its being a 

fit place of meeting arises from the suggested sense of its being 
a lonely place. etc. But suggesiiveness belonging to the 
radical pfert of a word, to an affix etc. will be treated of at 
length. The author deals with this topic in the 4th 
pp. 221 ff, ( Nir. ). 

verse etc. where the plurals and 3 ^:, the 

affix in etc. suggest senses. 

(P. 15,11.22-25) 

The meaning understood from a word suggests, so 
also does a word applied in another sense suggest. When the 
one suggests, the other is its co-adjutor. The author here 
^ answers an objection that may be raised against his division of 
sq-^rTT and When you say that is 

you mean that in that case is of no account ? Similarly, 

when you say that is do you mean that is of no 

account ^ Our author replies that this is by no means the 
case. Word and sense are inseparably related together. When 
we say the is mean that it has nothing 

to do with What we mean is that it is there primarily 

concerned with in a subordinate manner with 

^Because a word, when it suggests has an eye 
to another meaning (without which it would fail of suggesting) 
and so too a meaning when it suggests has an eye to the word, 
without which the meaning would vanish’; e. g., in the example 
of word suggests S'iva, 

only when it denotes another meaning, viz. the husband of, 
TJm^. So here also, sense is required ( ) as a helper. 

UToR^ — When one suggests, the co-operation 

of the other must needs be admitted. The name 
is employed, as said above, because we look only to what plays 
the prominent part in th^ 

(P, 15, IL 26-27) srfiiwr!^ A word also is 

held (like the meaning) to be three-fold on account of its being 
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Jistinguislied by the three distinguishing elements, viz., primary 
power etc. A word is expressive, indicative or suggestive. 
Compare the words of Mammata 

< P, 16, 11. 2-6 ) 

Consrtue cfTcq^T^^rt 1T% ^ 

‘Others say that there is a function called Purport 
) which function consists in making one apprehend the 
connection among the meanings of the words; the sense from 
the Purport being the ‘Drift’ and the sentence as a whole being 

what conveys that drift by the said function.’ eif^FTF 

cfTH ff%: — As the power of Denotation ceases after con- 
veying the meanings of the several words, there is a function 
called Purport which leads us to apprehend the connection 
among the meanings of the words in the form of the sense of 
the whole sentence, — The sense arising from the 

function called is the Drift, The sentence 

as a whole conveys the through the power called 

This is the opinion of the What is meant is 

this ; — There is a fourth function called in addition to 

the three treated of, viz., 8Tf5qvrr, and sq’^vn. This function 
consists in conveying the connected meaning of several words 
and is not like and which convey the 

meaning of a particular word. As the meaning conveyed by 
is called that conveyed hy is called so the 

meaning conveyed by this (^q#) is called It is 

generally the word that conveys the or meaning; the 

rflcq^n# is conveyed not by a word, but by the whole sentence. 
This view is held by that school of the which is called 

The opposing school is designated 

— ^What they say is this : — Words have a 
general meaning. The* logical connection of words is not 
known from the words, hut by the function called based 
upon and This that arises is 

distinct from the meanings denoted hy the words. In the 
example ^it means. generally, the affix 

shows generally, shows motion generally. The 

simple word iff by itself does not express the meant in the 
sentence, viz. the of the denoted by The 

connection between the q^^s is known from 
and and when the connection is known, a special sense 
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arises, which is called or The views of these 

are expressed as follows by ( from whom the 

called ) in his 

f \ II 

^T 51^7^ i qT% ^5cn%f q ^l^5 :|ki M K*i4iJ verses 342- 

343, p, 943. Mammata explains their views as follows :— 

w«iRt w# 

P- ll» Ul. 

pp. 25-26 ( Chan ). qr^Rf^^r in his ?2rRr^^*TR5T supports 
^rf^lfl’^Rq^qTS!: by quoting the authority of 
'‘srft-ftcTRsr^ ^RrT5i:^i ^ ( Tr 

q^cf^Ri^'^qicq i 

H: q^i^r ^ RT^qiqr^i sf^sa^f q^q"r 3Tf5fft?TT: 

iScqrf l” P* 97. The reason why they are 
called erfiit^^ilw^qciTRi^i^a q^T^Tf q? 

q^T^iq^qq: ^ qccP^ 1 3?firft:qT?qqqTl^q:.’ 

STf^Tf^qrqqT^: — These writers say — Words do not ex-* 
press their meanings generally, but connectedly as parts of a 
sentence. In ordinary life, we first understand meanings from 
sentences. When a child hears a man say to his servant 
‘qRTTqq’j li® sees the servant move a ;crT^i^qcq2[rt from one 
place to another and infers that the servant understood from 
the sentence the bringing of a ^^iT^TTfqqr^. He then hears 
where the word is the same as before. He then 
knows the meanings of the words and 3 ^^^ not generally, but 
as connected with some such act as bringing. Hence we see 
that it is a sentence alone that sets a man in motion or 
dissuades him. The is made in respect of a word not as 
denoting a general meaning, but rather as connected with 
other meanings. Hence words have a power to denote things, 
but as having a connection with some other things. Hence we 
need not postulate the special existence of a called 
from which we are to understand the meaning of a sentence. No 
f;f% is necessary to logically connect the meanings of words, as 
said by the srfir^qRqqqrt^s, but the several meanings themselves 
connectedly denoted by the words constitute the meaning of 
the sentence. Their views are clearly set forth by Mammata 
in the 5th Ul. pp. 265-268 ( Va ). “ ^TRISTT’ ^TO^PIfS:- 

^ grtsFTiaTir^r 
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«ii5?in ssci^iI: > nr^m, 

3r.^iiR?r, la^nf JT'r,’ t ^w^jtw’^ik- 

^rar^rf^ qsct^'^RT^ ?r|^ qs 'Riqr 

^ 3 'Rr’qW tf^rssj’j; i qmRTOfsqNRi^ q^rfirfrr* 
5rp^%Tf% q?T& q^iq^rTwfq'qT^qa': w^J 

■g^tpit^:, cT«rift ?=nJTpqiq‘^sii^^ R%q^q qqr^ !#q?i% sq^^ThMi 
q3[r«ifqt qqpiJRqT^ srOqcrtfitqraqTRjT:”- The reason why they 
are called srfiqmfit NHm^q : is— sifjqqiqiifq qqjqlHmf^iqFT 
JI^qreCT ^ 5f q5[^ % STf^RTTfiTNRqTf^M’j aee p. 172. 

The ^ ^ qtf ^q r ^ qiT (on qjTltqrfs 7-8) clearly explains the 

%q ! N3J ' t 3?!# 5rr?r.' , ^ ttfWi' q^r^viT 

^ra^t^ri^rftcnqft ^i^sgfii^q^jqq^g- 
I ^ ws?r%^t I qqf 

^ttsnsfrrmf^T^gtJngTtT^i# i 

‘sfqt 5qif : i^?3^fKr«s^?Fq?NTqwr: i ?r =q i^sqqiK: srif^Rff^- 
^•‘ I =g l^#srtRl I 31^ f|(%g qqr^ qqr^ ?n=qfqiq^5 1 

^%er qf 3 'RrNkf li%55R;, 1 qq =q TOTOr^NTHi 







PARICHCHHEDA X, 


(?• 17, 11. 3-4) sTJir ? 

9?qT^T^.~Tbe occasion for treating the figures of 
sense having arrived. sn’^TT?^^ — those that are based 

upon similitude should be defined first, as being the principal 
ones. Alankaras are often classified as those based upon 

shall speak of these classifications later 
on, — he speaks of simile first, which is at 

the root of even those 3?^5u;cs)* Compare the words of 

as quoted in %o p. 32 ‘3!r^|;rc^# ^laq- 

?FKn3: 1 II’; ai^. ?r. p. 26 

jm i’; p- 195 ws.- 

3^3=^:. g# qr qr, g^ ft g ' 


q«m ' 


(P. 17 , 11. 5-7) HTWf qi=sq ?n*q—— §[^:— * 

construe qiq^#(?r^) g[^t: ( q^: ) qrsq qrlq*# 3qqT— 
Simile is the resemblance between two things expressed in a 
single sentence and unaccompanied with the statement of 

difference, fcTOT — The author now proceeds 

to explain the propriety of each of the words used in the 
definition. The word serves to distinguish ; 3 q;qT from 
( metaphor ). An example of metaphor is ( the face 

itself is the moon ); while an example of simile is ^ 

( the face is like the moon ). In metaphor, when we reflect 
upon the fact that the face cannot be identified with the 
moon unless there be some points in which the one is like the 
other, the similarity of the two objects is suggested; while 
in simile ( the face is like the moon ) the similarity is 
dire6tly expressed (by the word ^ in the example), — 

In 5^^ ( Contrast ), points of difference also ( between 
two objects ) are expressly mentioned. In the 

( th e object of comparison ) is said to be superior Jo the g:qHR 
( standard of comparison ), which superiority may bo due to 
the excellence oF^lie tTpameya, or to the inferiority of the 
Upamina. So in there is not only resemblance between 

* The figure 14 is put after this line in the text, because 
there are 13 Karikas in the 10th Pari* dealing with 
which we have omitted. 
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two things, but it is also pointed out that one thing excels 
another in a certain point ); while in simile, 

resemblance alone is referred to*'‘an3 hence serves to 

exclude szrf^^. An example of is g# ^ 

In the 

is compared with the and the eq^ is compared with the 

XJpamana i, e. what was Upameya becomes the IJpamana and 
what was XJpamana becomes the TJpameya. An example of 
is ( the intellect is like wealth 

and wealth is liSo the Inteilect ). But the above example 
contains two sentences. Therefore by the word 
which has two sentences, is excluded, 

In g^q rcf q ( ‘self- comparison’ ) the same thing is compared to 
itself, the purpose being to show that no second thing 
resembling it is known to^exist. An example is 

In XJpama two things are compared and there^ 
fore the word serves to exclude the figure sirr^qq*, in which 
there is between two things that are distinct. 

Some other definitions of XJpama are given below: — 'SqffT 

etc. III. 13; 

I ^q^ ^ n ic. 42; 

I ii 

30; ^q4gqqr^q^q^r: 1 g 

m^n ^ 1. 34; m n v. 3. 


(P. 17yU. 8-11) ^ Construe ^ 

^yfr ( qq^ ) 

=q qr^sq — The simile is fully expressed, when the common 
property, the word imploying comparison, the object of com- 
parison and the standard of comparison are all expressed. 
The author now comes to the divisions of XJpama. Simile is 
divided into ^ and There is a fully expressed simile 
when all the four elements of comparison are expressed. In the 
example q iq^ft q the word g;iq is the HqJfq*, is 

the XJpamana, ^q is the common 

property, ‘When all these four are expressed, there is a fully- 
expressed simile; if any one or more of them be unexpressed, 
there is elliptical gqrn'* — The common 

property i. e, the quality or action which causes the similarity 
ol'two objects is such as loveliness etc. ( in the example fq 

S^)- 
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( P. 17, 11. 12-21 ) ^==*'jyfr. ^ 


is divided into two varieties and That ( ) 

again is Direct in which the notion of comparison 

is conveyed by particles, such as q-jirr, ^5 or by the 
affix when it is equivalent to it is Indirect when the 
notion of comparison is conveyed by attributive words such 
as or the affix is employed in the sense 

of ( equal ). The author tells us that the is 
when the words qp, etc. are employed to express the 

comparison and that it is sppsiff when words like g^qf are em- 
ployed. A question arises: — what is the difference between the 
words qf^rr etc, and g^ etc. The difference between the two 
classes of words is as follows: — The words fq*, q-qp, qp, etc. 
primarily express ^=pp^ i. e, relation of two things based upon 
their possessing a common property qrp spspp 
TIT. L 9. 1’ 31. The 

W'ords q-qp etc. have a peculiar power whereby they denote, 
whenever they are used, that two things are related together 
as possessing a common property. In the example 
by the very employment of the word the two things and 
are shown to be related together as grq^q* and ^jtpqpq- on 
account of their possessing some property in common. The 
words g^q" etc. on the other hand, are used in the sense of 
‘similar’ ( ), In the example ^q%ip g^q the word g^ 

expresses that is an object similar to another. Here the 
word g^ does not convey the idea of directly; it only 

expresses that one thing has similarity in it. The word g^ 
does not tell us, by its very employment, that two things are 
related together by the possession of a common propefrty.^ 
The idea of the possession of a common property comes in 
only when we consider that similarity cannot exsit unless 
there be some property' in common. Compare the W'ords 
of Mallinatha in bis U 

Wf I 3 mi 

sratit 1 ’ p- 198- 

has two senses ‘ g qf t TRr fl’ aTO- Ulf* 8 . 249. 
etc. — Although they are quite similar tp words like g^ 
when employed after the The particles ![q, qqt etc. 

are used after the as in ^ g^. g^qr otoj may bfe 

used with the htor or gq^ or both. When g^ is used 
iifter the it and would be quite similar (as in 
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What difference is there between ^ and 

when so used ? The author replies as follows: — 

— ^They ( ®tc. ) convey the notion of the relation 
of similarity between the and by the very word, 

is said to be direct 

because words like epTF, employed in it, directly (g^f) convey 
the notion of Compare ^ 

I. 35; 

I i’ sr^ ( p- 4 Chto ). t?t.- 

is so ( i. e. the ^3^^\ is ) when the affix ^g[is 
employed in the sense of ^ as laid down in the sutra of 

V. I. 116, which means ‘the affix ^^is applied to 
a standard of comparison in the locative or genitive case and 
takes the place of the case affix and of examples of this 
rule are ) fir STTTO-’ and ^TR:’ 

(%^). g 52 f|^«Rg.., 3 TT«ff— The (power of) words like 
is exhausted in the in such examples as ‘ the face is 

similar to the lotus’; in the Njq’jn^ in such examples as ‘The lotus 
is the equal of the face’; and ( the power is exhausted ) in both 
in the example ‘the lotus and the face are alike’; these words 
convey comparison only when we reflect upon the sense of these 
words; and so the Upama is Indirect, when these words are 
employed. The idea is; — the expressive power of such words 
as Is exhausted in being attributive to the Upamana when 
they qualify it etc. They have not the further power of 
expressing the notion of between two things based upon 

the possession of some common property. When we reflect 
upon the fact that one thing cannot be said to have similarity 
unless there be some common property, we understand that the 
two things are related by ^TTf^^r^Rfvr. Hence the is said to 

be ^ so ( the Upama is Arthi ) in the case 

of the employment of ^ ( in the sense of ^ g^zj ) as laid down 
in Panini’s rule RrT V. I. 115., which means 

‘the affix is applied to a noun ( which would otherwise 
be in the Instrumental ) in the sense of ^ g^q-^ if the 
similarity consists in an action ( and not gar, quality y e. g. 

Here the similarity is iu 
studying. Compare ‘qriiRnislir I Wt' 

JII II’. But we cannot say 

because is a goTj in this case we must say iRg':'] 

Our author in this passage borrows the words o.f Mammata 
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almost verbatim. See K. P. X. “ 

^ 5^53;’ fcgwriftr i^^2^r?TT 

i52Rn5Rftf^ft% srmf 1 ^ 

5^4 f^^TT f^fl^PT ^%: fercfi i” 

(P. 17, 1. 22~p* 18, 1. 1) ^...■ft*&'^T 3Tr^f* 'k ~k ^oth (i, <?. 

and 3TT‘4i) are to be set forth by a nominal affix ( ), 

by a compound and by a sentence, etc. — 

the fragrance of thy face is like that of the lotus 
tftqr plump ^cf ) yonv face 

gladdens the heart as the autumnal moon. In this verse sr?^- 

is an example of «jcfr. Affixes like ^ 

etc. are This is because here ^g; is used in the 

sense of in accordance with the sutra 

). IS an example of ^Rft Here 

the word is compounded with in accordance with the 
Tartika (9{^) 

on Panini II. 4. 71. The words in brackets are not found 
in the printed by the Nir. press ), 

but are found in K. P. In the ( vol. I. p 417 ) on the 

sutra wo Jiave the words 

(but not printed by Ivielhorn as aVartika). The 
reading appears to be wrong, as this compound is 

optional and not (obligatory). The Yartika means 'the 
word ^ is compounded with a noun which does not, however, 
lose its case-termination' ( as all nouns generally do in a 

compound ), is aa example of mfqnT 

delicate. In this veiw, 
^ are respectively the 
examples of gf^T oTT^ff, aTT^f ^q^nr sTT^if. ^ 

g-g^-Thus the fully expressed simile is six-fold, was hrst 

divided into ijnf|- and Purna was divided into 4tfft 
s(X4f these two was divided into three varieties. 

So there are six varieties of tjyfx. 

(P. 18, U. 4-5) SHI Construe--^EnTn^Wll;^;<^ 

§^: qr ^igqT^iHT, 

®fr4T ( )* I* i® Efliptioal when one, two or three of the 

* This example appears to break the rule of Panini con-^ 
iiained in 
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four ( viz. and ^nqi-T ) beginning 

■vitsb the common property are omitted. This also like the 
former is Direct or Indirect. 

( P. 18, 11. 7-11 ) NT 

< gstror ) g The * 1 %^ has five 

varieties viz. ^pprtlT and 5gfHlN»Tt «THt, NNTNnT and 

sn«ff. afeanr when the common property is 

emitted, is impossible. The reason is as follovrs: — the 

aqiiT is possible only when the afSx is used in the 
sense of iff. Such an af&x is ^ only, when it is used 
•according to the sutra "When is used it always 

requires the express mention of the ground of comparison, 
as in Niq: or in trpmg ^ qTNK-'j where qiq: and 

3n^: are the ground of comparison. We cannot simply say 
we must mention the common attribute if we are 
to have any complete sense out of the words. But here ^ is 
said to be omitted and therefore (which occurs 

only when qg; is employed in the sense of ijq ) is impossible. 

3TSOT^<i. Here and are examples of 

•TOW and to^NF srpff; gNF and eRNgFrare 

examples NF^f and spifF respectively. In 

none of these five varieties is the common property mentioned. 

( P. 18, 11. 12-19 ) eFFTO:--—Wpq?r. 3IFTO jtr;— -This 

< t. «. N ^ Sa F ) is five-fold, being possible in the two sorts of the 

afiSx qro, respectively applied in the sense of position and 
object, in the case of the affix and in the case of the 

gerundial affix cig^ added in the sense of the agent or object. 
( 1 ) The affix qq^is applied to a noun in the objective case, 
■which is expressive of Upamana, in the sense of ‘behaviour’. 

NF® 1- 10. ‘NWTO; STOTTa; SFF^ SfTO; 

=^1 S*ftq1?r BF^»’ i%o An example is 

Here the affix is applied to jsf which is an 

tfpamana in the objective case (gq^), in the sense of 
■STF’TO ( gsfftq sTIwtld' he behaves towards 

his pupil as towards his own son ). ( 2 ) A Vartika on the 
above sutra says ‘arfJrNwtfir which means that ‘the 

affix qjrq;_is applied to an Upamana iiutho locative, in the s«»n g e 
^of SFFTO’; e. g. psit %: the bhikahu bebavet in 

his hut as if be were in a palace { j}!^ 

\ 3 ) ^ qr® HI. 1, H, 
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^ ^ ^ sri |» feo The affix 

is applied to a noun in the nominative case and expresses 
the sense of ‘behaving like’ e. g. (t;^ ^ 3TT=^f^). Here 

firoy is a noun in the nominative case and is an The 

affix makes the denominative verb Atmanepadi. The oy g^ 

( forms gerunds from verbs when repetition of an 
action is to be implied, according to the sutra 
1 JXO III, 4. 22, e. g. having again and again re* 

membered. ( 4 and 5 ) ‘^tyqy^ III. 4. 45. ‘^y^ I 

\ 5^%^ \ ^rer: \ 

^5^: 1’ %o e^o. The affix eyq;^is applied to a root compounded 
with a noun in the accusative or nominative, which is an 
^tnyyq; e* g. in qg: the affix ayq;^ is applied to the root 

and the gerund is compounded with the noun eyq^ which 

is in the nominative case and is an g iyqy q, qq'J — 

Kalapamata is a grammar of the Sanskrit language, the author 
of which, q^cyjyt, is said to have received it from 
taught it to king Satavahana, who made his teacher king of 
Bharukachchha (Broach) out of gratitude. The Grammar is 
is called epy^ because it is small as compared with Panini’s 
and also ^y^STW from the ( tuft of hair ) of the^ 

peacock which is the vehicle of giyf^q; see for the story 
I- 3 and I. 6 and 7. ‘syfti^rr^ 

\ H ** I- 3. 

48; 3y5iyyg> 1 ^ 

^ ii ^ ^ ^ t t f yf^ ?ft% c- 

;^55Ttr^ ^jqr II !• 7. 10-13. TisVanatha says tliah 

in the Katantra Grammar cyif^ and uyq; stand for the 
and oyg^ of tydvt%. (B. 1, ed. ), 

*;sqHHy2T^T^’ III- 2. 7, ‘?jqqyqy^: syy^^fy^^f^ I 

I’ se® HH 

2. 8. and for *opq; IV- 

^ 3Ty=^f%) is an example of 
^ ^ qq m^l^) is an example of 

sft: ‘fortune hehavea 

as a wife towards you-is an example of f^ q-y fi y; 

fS- — looked upon by the beloved ladies as the 
moon (whose beams are neotar-like )-is an example o£ 
^u i g^ because is e<iaal to 
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In the case of certain roots like etc. the same verb, to 
which is affixed, must be repeated after the Gerund 
according to the sutra 

^ 3t^ — 

Thou walkesb on the earth like Indra himself. This is an 
example of ( i, e, where the qg^ is affixed to a root 

which is compounded with a noun in the nominative case, 
Thus in one verse the five varieties of 

are exemplified. ^ — Here in the word 

the common property, viz. the circumstance of being a place 
of pleasant sports is omitted and in the word the 

circumstance of being full of afieotion is omitted. 
similarly ( the common property is omitted ) in the remaining 
( three expressions ). 

(p. 18, L 20) — In these five varieties, i, 

those due to sp^p^ etc., there is no necessity of discussing 
whether these are or similes, because in them the 
words qsqj, etc. are absent. 

(p. 18, 11. 20-21) ^ . ...g:^ri?i^ar— Some instance these 

{ five based upon q^^T^eto. ) as the cases of the omission of ^ 
etc. expressive of comparison. It is Mammata who instances 
these as varieties of m I 

X. qrgs says that in the or 

and qg^ we have instances of ( omission of words 

conveying the simile) and not of 

This is improper, 

Mammata's view is not right, because 
etc, also, being added in the sense of ^ etc. ( as laid down 
in the sutras of Panini ) convey comparison. Therefore 
etc, cannot be examples of 

( P. 18, II 22-p. 19, 1 2 ) qg SHI can you say 

that the affixes etc, do not well convey comparison, because 
being affixes they are not independently expressive and 
because such words as ^ are not used in these cases. The 
words raise an objection against Vis'va- 

natha’s position that etc. convey comparison as ^ etc. do* 
and that therefore etc. should net be regarded as cases of 
The objection is based on two grounds; I is a 
termination and not a word like Some say that a ter- 
mination has no independent meaning. It has a meanini? onlv 
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^hen connected with a word. So as by itself has no 
meaning, it cannot well convey efjirpzr. II It is generally 
acknowledged that words like ^^etc. are 
-etc. are not so recognised and therefore when etc. are used, 
the comparison is not so well conveyed as when ^ etc. are 
used. For these two reasons etc. should be cited as cases 

) and not of S. B. replies in 

the words same might be urged 

against etc.^ ( which are admitted by as expressive of 

comparison in RRt which is an 

example of crfelRT sTT’iff ). What S. I), means is that 

is an affix just like and not an independent word like 
Therefore, if you say that cannot well convey comparison, 
being an ajffix, then also being an affix cannot convey 
comparison. But you admit it to be expressive of comparison. 
So you are inconsistent. You must admit that is 

like So qq^ etc. should not be cases of 

qf^qqi^qr, but of q^ g Hh The affix is applied according to 
the stltra qj^— qfo Y. 3. 67. The 

affixes qj^q, ^q and ^qffq are added in the sense of ‘a little 

less then’; e. g, ^ 

it be ai'gued that etc. as being equivalent to ^q etc. are 
expressive of comparison, while qq^ etc. are only sihggestive of 
it.’ Hero the objector brings forward the idea that qjqq, 
though an affix, is used in the sense of ^ and is therefore, like 
RT^ra: while etc. are only suggestive of 

comparison. S. B. answers this objection by simply denying 
what the objector assumes as indisputable* Grammarians say 
that f^qrqs ( like ^ etc. ) are and not qfqqj. if 

qqc% r# t qT=^qi^sfir 

qrqqq^q II* 196, on which gvq^pq says t|; =qTqqi R* 
Rat qraqjr a ^ included ia^ the 

Therefore S. B. says qqT^.*v...{R5?qTRTRiaL — ^There is no 

certainty as to whether qq etc. are expressive* qi’R^c^ RT 

‘Granting that qjqq etc. are expressive^ there can be 
no difference between the affixes of the class and those of 
the qq^ class, according to either of the two opinions touching 
affixes, viz. ( 1 ) the infie?ied word in its integrity is expressive 
and ( 2 ) the base and the affix have each its own signiffcancc/ 
*S, B.’s idea is as follows: — He first threw doubt on the theory 
that ^ etc. are qi^. He concedes that qjqq ( and therefore 
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letc. also ) are He says that, even conceding this, his 

position is not in the least affected* As is an affix ( and 
not an independent word ), so is also. So what holds 
^ood of must hold good of also. If is ^ 1 =^^ ( of 
), then so is also. There are two views as to the 
meaning of affixes. Some say that an affix by itselE has no 
meaning. It is the inflected word alone that has a meanings 
Affixes etc, are all of them the contrivances of Grammarians, 
who divide a word into two portions, (base) and 

^ affix ), for the easy comprehension of language. P. L. M* 

siftwr 

\ ^ 

I ^ ^TTRrrf ^ 

I wrgfsp^ 5 Hgqra- 

^ m I ^qRT ^ > PP- ^“2. Note the 

words of the qiqqtT^q I. 73 jf q^^qqqi 

^qr^q^T^nicq?# ^ ^m\\\ This is the view of those 

{the Iqrqi^qs) who are The second view is that the 

base and the affix have each its own independent meaning* 
The base expresses a meaning which is general ; the affix 
-denotes its own meaning and then by the combination of 
these two meanings, a distinct and limited meaning arises 
irom the inflected word as a whole, which meaning is 
not expressed by anyone singly out of the two, and sj^j 
g. in the word qpq’qj, the root q=q;^ simply denotes the action 
of boiling and the affix erq? denotes an agent in general. These 
two meanings being combined, we get from the idea of 
^cook’, which is not singly expressed by any one of the two 
i. e. and See II. 1. 1. and p. 348 

m 'm » swtfqriTqqT ^ mq^rrqfsqqT^^ u’ 

-Compare the following from the of 

^qtsRNkqR* 

\ qqr sppC 

wifqnqq mjwi^ ^ mkm 

qirl^q^ q ^ f^qRi^q q^i^^ s(mm qqfwrqqicq ^ 

1 3rrq =q i ‘qi^firq^rqi 

^nqF^^rs^i* qr* feq^rqqqH'q^rqt^ yr: ^ 

%qw p* lOl* Col, Jacob {LaukikaN. HI, 
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gp. 69 ) traces the maxim to 

Mahabhashya; but he leaves the meaning of in doubfr. 

The above quotation sheds much light upon its meaning. Wo 
think it clearly established from the above that means 

here also *an affix’ ; the quotation cited by explains 

the reason of the maxim. On the question whether fq etc* 
^ire or the B, G, has the following interesting note:— 


=qqtPtc^f^ \ 1 3^:, 

P p. 191. 


Whichever of the above two views about affixes we may^ 
hold, qq, etc, and qqq; etc. are similar. If is sriMWjqiqqr, 
then qq^ also must be so; and therefore qq^ etc. are cases of 

qtlHfand not of qrqqj^. m As to what* 

-some say that affixes like q^ are directed by Paz^ni to be 
‘employed in the sense of while qqq; etc. are directed to be 
'employed in the sense of ‘behaviour > ( as in )• 

What these people mean is as follows: — Panini lays down that* 
q^ etc. are to be used in the sense of ^ ); therefore 

just as ^ is effqrqqxqqj, so are etc. But qq=q;j qq^ 

are applied in the sense of 5 q^ ( behaviour ) only. Panini 
does not expressly say that they are affixed in the sense of 
qq. So in his opinion there is a difference between q^ etc. and 
qqqr etc. The latter, being affixed in the sense of simple 
behaviour, do not denote aftxpq and therefore are fit cases of 
qr^qggr. ^0 Vis'vanatha replies as follows: — %qftr ?r,.. 

This view also is wrong; for qq^ etc, do not simply imply 
behaviour, but similar behaviour. Vis'vanatha says that Paiainfs 
very words suggest the idea that qq=q;^etc. are applied in the 
•sense of similar behaviour ( ). He directs that 
qzpq^etc. are to be applied to an gqqpT the sense of ‘behavi- 
our^ to form denominative verbs. So the presence of the 
word tTpamana clearly suggests that the behaviour meant ia 
similar behaviour. Tlmrefore qq^ etc. are 
hence when they are employed, there cannot be qrq^fiSinr* 
When they are employed, the common property ‘similar 
behaviour’ is not directly expressed and hence they aru oases; 
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gHT- Thus vr%m is tenfold, i. e. strW 

and ajisiff, i^qr^IUT ^ and atpiff, eTI^ff ( 5 in all ) and 

ermw^, ^sig^, and 

R G. looks upon stjvfT^q^, and qq^ (but not 

®ig5[ ) as cases of the omission of both qr^q? and Vide 
his remarks “ej^qirqqqq;— q qr^qiSat^n^ 
5ir=^rH'«SrdPtq sRftq^ I q^^q^ftf ?RNq(5[. i R qq«tiq# 
qq wwqqqf^ftfq qqssqq; i q^qrq^wqr^^twt^qqi^qrNrqTg: ' 
‘qT(tq% ?Tq?r?tqT’ ftqrqi' qiTqRqTfqj^RfN^q^qqi^^* 


^R^frwrw'RK^tqTq; i q^ =q qqq^ 

‘tqf^q q?qig qRqrqi’ 

^®T%; 1 q^ q ‘gqqfq: 

qq?T?rt; ^iTqriiaTtsfi' ^qqf sr^qqT& I 

Hiwqq^qqi^tq^q q#itqqi^'qififqiq[q i sRqqr q^ 

qisrg.’ fcqr^ ?qfwq%ftfir ^ i” pp- 169-i70. 

(P. 19, 11. 3-9). qqqrgqKi^ q^sg.. ewRi Nar 

— \Ylien the Upamana is omitted, the ^hT is two-fold, in a 
sentence and in a compound. — Here objects 

answering to the face and eye being simply suggested ( and 
not expressed ) there is omission of the Upamana, In the 
words girr ^ have and in 

^ we have WIW\ ^WR^HF. In this very 

verse, if we read g^ for g^ff and for 
we shall have also. Thus and ^iRpa^rr 

each have two varieties, and eri'jjff and there 

will be four varieties of ^sqRTR^. 5n=#TT?rf Yet 

following the manner of the ancients, we have spoken of 
^3^f^frr as of two sorts only. It must be said that these 
remarks of ai^© quite wrong, as they are opposed to 

all ordinary ideas. The words ^ and q’ 4 f when placed 
after a noun lead us to understand that the noun is an 
Upamana. Compare the words of Mammata 

etc. If we say f|Jtq, or gjf q^q, 
and gjq will be looked upon as Upamanas, if we are to pay 
any regard te ordinary modes of speech. Therefore in the 
qqqRfSttr cannot employ such words as qq or qqf. Hence 
there can be no 4t# qqrrT in qqqR§Hr*ftPd only two varieties 
remain. Compare the words of Pradlpa ‘srqr * 

' (qq qRigmqi^ ) ^ q m gqrq R id. t 


qrqq^jgra^t t'fl^qcqpiff gHfa H i Jinw \» m is 
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( Chan ). The example also is Bot happy. It denies the 
existence of any Upamana, and does not rest content with 
merely omitting the Upamana. So the figure will be 

(P. 19, 11. 10-15 ) — When the 

word or affix expressive of comparison is omitted, the §hT 
is two-fold being possible in a compound or the affix. 

Here, ^ being omitted, 
the example is one of As the 

words, efisr]', ^ etc. are omitted, in this variety there 

can be no discussion about or erjsff nor can there be 

?TfeOT'; for like being included as affixes 

of comparison, are to be omitted. Nor can there be 
because the sentence conveys no connected 

sense. So only remains. The author adds one more 

due to the affix, which is added according to the Yartika 

The affix f^q^may be applied option* 
ally to all nouns in the sense of ‘behaviour’ to form denomina* 
tive verbs. The difference between and is that the 
latter leaves some trace of itself in the verb formed by 
adding it (as in t>ut the affix leaves no sign of itself 

(as in 3 ^:— ‘He acts the ass* 

loudly and hoarsely screaming before the great.’ Here, in 
the affix expressive of comparison is omitted, 

It cannot be said that in this example the 

is also omitted ; because the is pointed out by 

the word (screaming) itself, which is the subject 

of the verb It should be noted that Mammal cited 

under ( where both the common 

property and the word expressive of comparison are omitted ). 
Our author cites under Our author says 

above that is a case of As is applied in the 

senses of optionally, and as the affix fifi’l, is omitted al- 
together, we should look upon as a case of 

according to our author’s own reasoning. So he is inconsistent, 

(P, 19, 11. 16-18), f^r snWT’t- When both 

and are omitted, we need not discuss whether is 
possible; because ^ etc. are used only with the Upamana; for 
the same reason fs excluded. If in the verse 

©to. we read ‘^1%’ in place of w© shall have the two 

examples of “d ^ ^ 
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■will be Here only the aM^«r and are ex- 

pressed; the gtiNH and common property are omitted. Similarly 
in the next. 

<P. 19, 11. 19-23) 

Her lotus-like face shines like the moon arr^^). Here 

the and the common property, viz. lovelinesfi. 

are both omitted. srrj: some say that here also, it 

is only the affix that is omitted. These people mean that 
this example is similar to the one given above under 
( i, (?. ); and so this is an example of mere and 

not of as the author says. is an example of 

compound is formed according to the 
sftira II« l* Here only the 

gtpq-jty and are mentioned and they are compounded. 

(P. 19, 1. 24-p. 20, 1. 2) The- 

is possible only in the — 

This verse is given by Mammata in the connection in which 
our author gives it. 

I ^2t: 

h is a denominative verb formed from 

by the affix sfq^and means ‘he conducts himself like one who 
wields a thousand weapons.’ — Here the yis?. 

the word sn^T^T^is omitted, for the expression 
when expanded is equivalent to the sentence ‘he conducts 
himself like one who wields a thousand weapons.’ An objection 
may be raised against this that here the is directly ex- 
pressed in the word and therefore this cannot be an example 
of The answer is: — ^Although the person denoted by 

is the ;3q^, he is the TJpameya, not in his capacity as the 
agent, but in his capacity as the object. If it were said that 
is the TJpameya and that the person is the TJpameya in hia 
capacity as agent ( ), then we reply that in that case the 
affix cannot be applied to to form a denominative 

Torb. The affix, as said above, is applied to a noun which 
is an TJpam&na and which is an object. Now here if i$ 
the TJpameya, will have IX) be explained as 

Hut here would be in the nominative case 

and cannot be applied. So must be interpreted 

^ Thus we see that anc^TR^ is the 
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is the and in the objective case. As? 

is omitted there is gq^jaf ' ^HU Compare the words of 

I ^^S^rR^Tq%: W ^ ^ nor can it be 

■^aid that there is here the omission of the word expressive of 
comparison for reasons already stated above ( when treating of 
xfpS^’^etc. ). He has established that ^^p^etc. are or 

like or — some people, in order to get 

over the objection that the is directly mentioned in the 
word read as one word and interpret it as 

follows: — ^ one who is possessed 

of a thousand weapons. They then apply the affix qq^g^and 
interpret as ^ 9?rq^ ( He behaves 

like one who possesses a thousand weapons ). Then they say 
cthat the person who is the subject of description ( f^ - ^ v q ) not 
being directly mentioned by any word, there is omission of 
TJpameya. To this our author replies by saying that the view 
is untenable. The employment of with the nominal base 
(^THWrg^) signifying an agent is opposed to the rules of 
JPanini. qq'^is applied to a noun in the objective case. It is qq^ 
that is applied to a noun which is an agent ( qq^ ). But 
the verb formed by the affix qq^ takes the Atmanepada. So 
in affix is qq^ and the word is an example 

of ^aq^q^HT* 

( P. 20, 11. 3-7 ) wtq^.. qqq: q?^ ^ 

3Tr^TH^'NT(% When thy fame 
spreads, all the oceans conduct themselves like the ocean of 
milk. Fame is, according to the convention of poets, white* 
Here, as in above, the gq^q i® omitted, 

-as we shall see when we explain the word ^ ^ qf % as ‘they 
conduct themselves like the ocean of milk.’ The common 
property ‘ whitenese ’ also is omitted. So this is an example 
of qqtq^qgHT. 

(P. 20, IL 8-12) When three out of the fow 

elements of comparison are omitted, a simile is possible only in 
a compound. The word is to be explained as 

^ q??rT« whose eyes are as tremulous as those 

of a stag/ Here is the iq i®, 

is the common prpperty. All these are omitted and the 
alone remains. The gqqR and not 
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and henoe tlie presence of does not matter. The question 
is: — why is the word dropped from the word 

The answer is: — according to the Vartika 

oil- qr® H 2. 24., a compound 

word, containing in itself a word in the locative case or an 
TJpamana, enters into a Bahuvrihi compound with another 
word and then the latter part of the first member ( which 
contained in itself a noun in the locative ease or an Upamana ) 
of the Bahuvrihi compound is dropped ; e. g. 

where 3?^^ ( a compound word which 
contains in itself as its first member which is in the locative 

case ) is compounded with ^;p 3 ;^to form a Bahuvrihi and then 
the latter part (i. e. ot the first member (i.e ) of 

the Bahuvrihi is omitted and we get Similarly 

whore is 3qjTr«T> being a part of it, is also 

because the property of the whole may be attributed to 
the part or vice versa as said by %jr 2 (2nd ajo, p. 120, Benares 
ed. ) in his gloss on 

So is i.e. com- 

pounded word w'hich has an IJpamsina as its first member 
(here, jjq) and when it is compounded with the com- 

pound is a Bahuvrihi and the latter member of the first 
compounded word i. e. out of is dropped. 

There are, however, some who say that the word ^ stands 
by Indication for according to this view 

would not bean example of Compare the words 

of Pradip a ^ ff^i I 

furl’d 

3^?:qi(gdW 3q%- 

l’ p. 18 ( Chan. ). 

(P.20,11.13-14). BHf^&srqiTdTOr. Thus 

there are 27 sub-divisions of XTpamS, 6 of the Purpia and 21 
ofthe Lupta, v iz. lOof 2 of giW R gHr, 2 of qpqqsgjrTv 

2 of qjflqrrRgHi, 2 of 1 of Sq^qgjri, 1 of 

and 1 of fstsJlqr* Our author in these sub-divisions follows 

*The Mahabhashya comments upon it as follows: 

qqfisq: I 

t l r Vol. II. p. 

p. 423 ( Kielhorn). 
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Mammata with some difference. He borrows some examples 
from Mammata and closely copies many others. Mammal 
gives in all 25 varieties of Upama, 6 of Purna, which are 
the same as our author’s and 19 of Lupta. The latter are as 
follows.— <5 of and sRsflf qiWTT and and 

?rferfn); 2 of and ^ of 

2 of ^515 vi%KT ( and wUWn\ 2 of ^ ^q ^R s^ HT 
and wrm), 1 of (^HT), and 1 of flf^qi 

The curious reader may also consult the and 

The grammatical basis of the divisions of Upama appears to 
have first originated with Udbhata. Vide his remarks 
Hr %f ii 

HT5=3Rr=^q#=5gl‘: I ii 

?T^lwHKT=^T^ 1 ht ^ ftiqi 

n qitft: •• 1 ht ^ 

II I 

HT sRf^: H’^ I- 35-40. On the 

divisions of Upama as given by Mamma^ and our author, the 
author of Chitramlmansa makes some very appropriate remarks. 
Appaya Dikshita says that the divisions being based purely 
upon grammatical principles ( thus merely proving that the 
authors are familiar with Grammar ) should find no place in 
a treatise on Khetoric ; moreover, the divisions of Lupta are 
not exhaustive. Vide his remarks ^T^- 

5K3[ri% I H qf? hr^ ^rr: etc.” % ?f|-, 

p. 27. 


(P. 20, U. 15-26 ) 'The author now expounds 

a peculiarity of those varieties of simile in which the common 
property is not omitted, Construe 

3tJT.‘ ( HT^r^ ^ 

fl The common property is sometimes the 

same in both the and grq^; sometimes it is distinct, 

When the common property is distinct ( being of a different 
sort in the Upamana and the Upameya ), there is the 
relation of *{ prototype and copy, or original and 

image ) or there is merely a verbal difference. What our 
.author means is as follows:— the appear under 

three aspects; I It may be mentioned only once and is con* 
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nected with both Upamana and as in the example 

where is mentioned only once and is 

directly connected with both the face and nectar ; 11 The 

common property may be mentioned twice in two different 
words, one connected with the Upamana and the other with the 
Upameya ; here there are two ways again ; (a) the common pro- 
perty, thus twice mentioned in two different words, may really be 
non-different in essence i c. the same property may by mentioned 
in two words, as for example, in the vere 
^ the two words ( turned ) and 

(turned) mean the same property, but one of the words is 
connected with^i?^-^ (neck) and the other with^ (stalk of lotus 
etc. ). This aspect is referred to by our author as 

which is elsewhere called II (b) The 

common property may be expressed by two different words 
and the property in the Upameya is distinct from that in 
the Upamana; but the two are looked upon as identical on 
account of their great resemblance, as for example, in 

etc. the heads are compared to honey-combs, the’ 
common property being twice mentioned in and 

( teeming with bees ); here and are not 

essentially the same, but they are so alike that they may be 
looked upon as identical. This is called SQ® 

in ordinary life, that although the reflection in the mirror is 
different from the face reflected, people identify their 
face with the reflection and make use of such expressions 
in ciOnneotion with the reflection ‘This is my face.’ 
has the following note here { 

1 3i;ir<!iT t 

^ 28 STO f^o. 

verse is Raglmvams'a IV. 63. ‘He 
covered the earth with their ( Persians’ ) bearded heads severed 
by the lance, as with honey-combs teeming with bees.’ Here 
corresponding to ‘bearded’ there is the word ‘teeming with 
bees’, as in the figure is a figure where the 

Upamana, Upameya and the common property are represented 
as if reflected, i. a. where no qqt, av e used ; bnt the meaning 
of one sentence is a reflection as it were of another sentence* 

We shall tra«t of this figure later on. 

Where the wwde are different, but the common property is M* 
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reality the same. This is 

^ expanding. WFTcf^ The secret meaning lying 

in her heart. Here the same common property is expressed 
in two different wo*'cIs and as in 

same common property is twice mentioned 
in different -v^ords in iu'o sentences ( and not in one sentence 
as in simile. ) The author appears to borrow this treatment 
of the three aspects of the common property from the Alan- 
karasarvasva of Ruyyaka. 

I I =^1 

(?r 5^: I Sfq-^qr) I 

qr ?SRTq^lpP- 26-27. The explains 

^3 f^s[R 

( t. e, mentioning the same common property in two different 
words on account of its being connected with two di- 
fferent substrates ) and fSR^RffrilR^vrR as 

P* IS (Le. 

mention of two properties, which, though really different, are 
looked upon as identical on account of resemblance between 
them ). The Ek^vali gives practically the same definitions 
( p, 205 ). For further information on these aspects of the 
common property, see PP» 18-21 and pp* 

174-177. 

T?sfi^2C[...Tp:3r^ (p. 20, 1. 27-p. 21, 1. 4). 

im) 55W— There is 

partial simile when the resemblance is expressed (in one part) 
and implied (in another). — This occurs in 

I7dbhta*s Alankarasarasangraha (1. 42), except the third 
jpMa, which is ^ ^ Udbha'ta. Qur auth<>ir 

appears to have changed the third p^a for his own purpose. 
Construe 5=1%:^, 

— The charms of the lake at every step shone with blue 
lotuses as with eyes, with water-lilies as with faces and with 
Brahmany ducks as with breasts. Here resemblance 

between blue lotuses and eyes etc. is directly expressed, whiles 
that between the charms and women is implied ; i. c. the 
word ‘women’ is not mentioned at all; from the fact 
that g;ig and ar0 mentioned we infer that 
must have been compared to women. Jagannatha also speak® 

o^ sqm. 
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%^rWT* p. ISl. His 

example of PtI: I 

11’ p* 1S3. Here, the 

sea, the IJpamana of the king, is omitted, while and 
associated with the sea are TJpamanas of soldiers and poets 
associated with the king- 


(P* 21, U, 5-9)- ^f^^T--5^?f?rr‘-"Construe 

^ (^ft) ^f^cTT. 1^ an 

object of comparison in one case is turned into an IJpamana 
at the next step and so on in succession, there is the chain 
of similes. If the ^ simile becomes the in 

another simile and is compared with a new which again 

is turned into an IJpamana and again compared to another 
Hpameya and so on, there is (l^F means ‘girdle worn 

by women’ )• The swan, on account of its 

pure colour resembles the moonj the woman, on account of her 
charming gait, resembles the swan ; the water on account of 
its delightful touch resembles the woman ; and the sky in its 
clearness resembles the water. Here ^ is at first the 
then it is turned into an IJpamana and qyirqi becomes the 
and so on. 

itiwtwi (p- 21, U. 10-22). jn^w— 

m. ^ ) ?n€)TOTr— When yr& 

have several IJpamanas in connection with one Upameya, 

we have a garland of similes, a lake- 

qq virtue or justice. Here eft is compared to many Upamanas, 
viz. and qRqr. Here the common property 

is the same. Sometimes the common property may he 
different with each IJpamana, as in q qvf R r q; 

II’. 5^1 some- 

times both the IJpamana and Hpameya are connected with 
the subject-matter. Generally the Hpameya is the matter in 
hand and the Hpamana has nothing to do with the subject of 
discussion, at the advent of Autumn. 

Here as the matter in hand is the description of Autumn, both 
the moon and swan, the sky and water etc. are 

SHSCI is Indra, born of the 

celestial tree ( which yielded every desired object ), Here we 
have a case of the simile of Implication, since by the word 
which is the Hpameya, are suggested the treasures. 
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^hioh are the Upamanas and which are qualified as ‘born of 
the celestial tree’. In this very example, since the sense of 
house is repeated by the word this is These 

and others have nob been defined here, for a thousand such 
varieties might be made out; ( and so it would be impossible 
to define and exemplify them all ). Compare the words of 
Mammata ‘( ^ ^ I » 


2 { Self^comparisoii ) 


^^21,1. 23-p.'!S2,l. 2) ^1%. 

3T5T?q2r: When the same object occupies the 
position of both TJpamana and Upameya i* e, when a thing 
is compared to itself, there is erJpqq*. It follows as a matter 
of course that the comparison must be expressed in a single 

sentence. — When Autumn began bo 

manifest itself, the lotus blushed like the lotus etc. — Jiot 

slumbering. Here the lotus and others are intentionally 
compared to themselves in order to convey the idea that 
they have not their like. In one thing is compared to 

itself, the purpose being to convey the idea that there is nothing 
like it in the world; while in UpamS one thing is compared to 
another and there is no intention to intimate the idea that 
there is nothing similar. Compare words ^ =^1^ 


p. 30. Vamana de* 

fines er;T?ofq- similarly IV, 

3. 14 and gives the following as an instance 
OTKtW* 1 <|4:{<Ru|ql4< j|.’ and define in 

the same words 

II’. UdbhaWs example is qTvft 

I^FTOR:^ i ^ U’ IV. 8. 


;q^{^!fq...^q^:-The province of this figure is quite distinct 
from that of Latanuprasa, as in the example ’ 

where the figure is although for we use a 

synonym qt4?N ; while in j the same word must 

be employed. is defined by the Alankarasarvasva as 

P* 24. On this the 

is 5f 3 I’* 

the same words are repeated in the same sense, but with a 
different construction, there is which is soiled 
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iDecause it; is dear to the poets of Lata, the_cou utry about 
Surat. This is treated of at leught in XJdbhata 

and Mammata. defines it as 

5^1^ I ^ t|^T ^ 11’ L 13. Examples of 

are.— ^^?^ ar?i[qgrr i 




cwmmi II 

(l I. 18 and 20, 
qR’sifSiif^ I’ 6. Here the ^ords 

^etc. are repe ated in the same sense, but in a different 
co nnec tion. What then is the difference between 
an^ ^Tfrqq' ? In the former, the poet ^ uses words having 
the same appearance and sense, with the difference that 
each is construed in a different way. In epFF^^T, the poet 
uses the same object twice and compares it to itself with 
the idea of excluding the possibility of the existence of 
another thing, similar to it. It is not absolutely necessary 
for that the same word should be used; a synonymous 

word may do as well, as in but it is better 

to employ the same word, as it is more suitable for the 
purpose in hand, viz. conveying "tEe idea that the same 
object is compared to itself. In it is absolutely 

necessary that the same word be employed twice in the 
same sense but with a different construction; and moreover 
there is no idea of excluding the possibility of another thing 
similar to fEf I e. there is while in 

it is not absolutely necessary that the same word should be 
used e. , there is the jame word, however, la. 

g^erally employed with the purpose of quickly calling attention 
to the fact that the poet aims at the exclusion of another object 
similar to the one mentioned. f% But it is better 

to employ the same word, as this is more suitable for leading 
us to understand that the and are the same. The 
distinguishes the two as follows:— ^rrc'TOTI^* 

1 ^ 1 ^'^’ | 
SOT?rir?r^l’ p. 193. On this theg^® 
s»ys ®l2r55nt 

lt)^R.ci|4: I 5lit 

rerrq^rijjnwrsn' 5 1 * 

This verse is fonnd in ar#. 24. Ik 

Sameness of words is accidental because it Is more 
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suitable; \vliile in the directly essential ( to 

constitute the figure itself ). On ssiys V 

i i’ on 

says f^T bTFT ( P* 24. 


3 ( Reciprocal Comparison ) 


fmw- ( P. 22, 11. 3-8 ) g[^r: 

( That is regarded as 

when two things alternately occupy the position of TJpamana 
and TJpameya. This must of course take place in two sen- 
tences, — This is cited by Mammata as an 

example of Here the wealth and intellect etc, of 

the king are alternately compared to one another, the object 
being to convey that there is no third thing resembling the 
two and etc. Our author’s definition is word for 

word the same as r^nyyaka’s ) 

P 31. 


The figure is called because in it, with the 

of the first sentence is compared the otrft that 
sentence, i. e. as Mammata says. The purpose 

with which this mode of speech is resorted to is to convey the 
idea that there is no third thing resembling the two mentioned. 
Compare the words of 

5T#^% 1 

I" P* 32, 


The word §^: in the definition serves to exclude 
where also one thing becomes eq^ and in two successive 

sentences as in ^ ®tc.; but in ^E^tq^T two 

things are not compared to one another. The distinction 
between ^nd ^q^^qwr is that in the former the same 

thing is compared to itself with the object of excluding the 
possibility of another thing similar to it; while in 
two things are compared together alternately with the purpose 
of excluding a third thing sinoilar to the two mentioned. In 
there is only one sentenoe setting it forth and there id 
no suggestion of while in ;sq?PRtqiqT two sentences 

are required to constitute it and there is such a suggestion. 
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Other examples of are: — 

^ qf 3j^ II 5(rRi: liij ^ 

If =5tf?c: I ^irara^irerra^KTfSi ii 

3T^. N- P< 32. 

4 ( Reminiscence ) 

-lUT-* (P. 22, 11. 9-17). f55^: 

— -A. recolleoiiou of an object arising from the perception 
of something like it, is termed ^^oi. The Naiyayikas say 
that knowledge ( or ) is of two kinds, and 
is that knowledge which is produced by im- 
pressions alone; while arg^I^ ( apprehension ) is all knowledge 
other than We apprehend a thing such as a jar. 

This apprehension leaves traces on the mind which are 
called ^x;th|< ( ); these impressions when awakened 
give rise to remembrance. So mental processes may be 
fepresented as srg^— preceding one being 
the cause of the following. Compare the words of T, S, 

^ *K * I 

ITTf I l’ and also ‘?Rq5Kf%r%f: I ^ 

I «rjpT^i5rr?n’ sTicffif ifi f: i’. 

When after perceiving a thing similar to one which 
was formerly apprehended, one remembers the latter, 
there is snj^ 

—Charming with the sporting wagtail bird. Here 'the 
perception of the lotus on which the bird was playing 

stirs up the latent impressions ( ) -which cause the ' 
remembrance of the face with tremulous eyes. There is 
similarity between face and lotus. To constitute the figure 
(ffRyt, it is necessary that the remembrance must be due to the 
perception of a similar object. If remembrance be due to 
anything else such as anxiety, contemplation etc, then there 
is no fRuiKS^K. In the verse ‘i# etc. the remembrance 
being produced w^hout the apprehension of similarity there 
isno^PKorr^. The verse in question is Vis'vanatha’s own 
^was cited by him in the 3rd as an example of the 

c^ed The verse is 

I ftJRgqTRrroi^f 5gr 
^ gf piw^ ll ‘Oh how weU 

I rwollect the ever-smiling face of the lotus-eyed one, bashfully 
held down on ■ seeing her female friend smiling, when I, 
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artfully directing my eyes some-what in some direction, in 
some measure caught her eye, ( which would not consent to 
meet my direct glance ), that eye of hers the pupil of which 
was dilated in a sidelong fashion, ( as she stole what she fancied 
an unobserved look at mel). The great 

minister Raghavananda would have the figure even where 
the recollection arises from dissimilarity ( or contrast ). 

has been referred to already in the 1st Pari, He 
appears to have been some relative of Vis'vanatha. We said 
above that to constitute the figure ^^uythe remembrance must 
be due to the apprehension of a similar object. Raghavananda 
says that even when the remembrance is due to the apprehen- 
sion of contrast, there is His instance is 

etc. tender like the S'irisha flower. lakhs 

of felicities, is an adverb — ir^ar WT 

Here by the perception of Sifca’s sufferings which are contrast- 
ed with ( ) her pleasures at home, Rama remembers 
the latter. 


The definition of in the text is the same as that of 

P- S3. Eu 7 yaka remarks 
3 P- 33. spRisr defines as 

p- 216. JagannStha further re- 
marks 

i;n;: i > 5nTt^*n% 3 > p* 217. 

Jagannatha criticises the use of the word 
definition of Ruyy aka (and our author also). He says that 
it is too narrow, as it would exclude a remembrance which is 
produced by a "W'hioh is stirred up by the remembrance 
( and not ) of another similar thing. We remember 
a thing not only when we perceive another similar thing, 
but also when we remember another similar thing. Hence we 
should substitute for y^ovd 

includes both and 

mm, ’ ^ 

\ w— ^^ni%F5i?rfcr 

m 3 =^ 1^5 * 

^ ^ pp* 

221-22. A good example of is ‘ 
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V. 4. Mere remembrance, not produced by the 
apprehension of similarity, is not as in ^ H 

t sr#i?^^sifhh ii' 

*V"I* 3, 

'^S Metaphor) 

— Metaphor consists in the re- 
presentation of the subject of description, ■which ( subject ) is 
nob concealed, as identified with another ( a well-known 
standard), is an object upon which something is 

superimposed, as face upon which is superimposed; 

is the object superimposed upon another, as =gr^ 
on So and are here equivalent re- 
spectively to and ^cnfhT*“- Ifi 

would have been better if the author had said 
instead of ‘^c^T^^TT^^ An example of is g;^ =^:. The 
name Rupaka is quite appropriate, as in it the imposes 
its form (^) on the note the words of 

P. 35, or the 3 

wri^ P* 

212. — ^The word in the definition 

serves to distinguish Rfipaka from the figure 
We shall discuss this point, when we come to the de- 
finition of Parinama. The word serves to exclude 

object is denied to be what it really is 
and something else is established in its stead; o. g. fifi § 

In ;i^qqj, there is no such denial. On account of the 
extreme similarity of two things we identify one with the 
other and say 

“^qr ( p. 22, 1. 21 ). The author di-vides 

Rupaka first into three varieties q^qft?r ( Consequential ), 

( Entire ), ( Deficient ), 

^ ^ %i%g: (P. 22, 1. 24-p. 23, 1. 16). ^ 

That is Paramparita when the superimposition 

of something upon another is the oifuse of another superim-* 
position and (1) rests or (2) does not rest upon Paronomasia; 
each of these again is twofold, as each occurs singly or 
serially. There are fpur varieties of viz. f%g%q^qto, 
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mm srfw mm 3Tf%s ^o. An example of 

resting upon Paronomasia is etc, 

37^ may mean 1) the full orb of the 

moon or (2) the entire assemblage of kings. 

Here (in the sense of ‘the orb of the moon’) is 

superimposed upon ( in the sense of ‘assemblage of 

kings’). This superim position is the cause of the super im- 
position ( sTT^q ) of Hahn upon the arm of the king. An 
example of resting on is etc. 

is equivalent to + ), or g^q: 

+ means ‘Goddess of wealth.’ maybe 

explained as ( constant motion ) or as 

( the resort of the good ). means ‘mountain’ or ‘king’. 

( »^. / ) means ‘Thunderbolt’, Here we identify 
if^^q ( attainment of fortune ) with q^qq ( the blooming of 
lotuses ), the point of similarity between the two being the 
fact of their being expressed by the same word. This superim- 
position of q^qq on q^qq- is the cause of identifying the 
king with the lord of the day. Similarly the superimposition 
of ^qrq^ ( constant motion, a characteristic of the wind ) 
on ( resort of the good ) is the cause of identifying 

the king with the wind and the identification of ( king ) 
with ( mountains, which were cleft by Indra s thunder- 
bolt ), is the cause of the ascription of the nature of the 
thunderbolt to the king. Here there are three superimpositions 
( and not one as in etc. ) and therefore this is 

An eatample of not resting upon %q is etc. 

— hardened by the strokes of the string of his 
bow ( made of horn ). % ^q;{c^q^4.q T:— pillars of the dome 
( three worlds. Here the super- 

imposition of upon is the cause of the superim- 

position of Tipon the arms. As there is a single super- 
imposition causing another single superimposition, this is 
%q 55 qjfo. An example of based upon is 

etc. TRtsR:i3[^=H^3t: ( WW. f^cTTWtl^— 
■white umbrella, ( m ) means ‘sandalwood’ as 

said in the 'f:’ and ^ means 

‘the ornamental mark ofi the forehead ( )> as said by 
^ means ‘Direction 

or quarter’. SflF^n' ?1T. sqk ?R: 

resembling a lamp of camphor. In this verse 
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the superimpositioa of the nature of a king on Madana is the 
cause of the ascription of the nature of ‘white umbrella’ 
( which is a symbol of royalty ) to the moon. The superim- 
position of the nature of a woman upon is the cause of the 
ascription of the nature of the ( always associated with 
a woman ) to the moon; and so on. In this and the preceding 
examples, none of the important words is paronomastic. Thus 
the four varieties of are exemplified, ig — It is 

the opinion of some that in these ( four examples of ), 

the superimposition of Rahu etc. upon the arm of the king etc, 
is the cause of the ascription of the nature of the etc, 

to etc. This view is exactly the opposite of VisVa- 

natha’s. view appears to be better, as it is in ac- 

cordance with the views of Mammata and other famous 
rhetoricians. Moreover, between ( disc of the moon ) 

and ( assemblage of kings ), there is something in 

common i. e, the fact of being expressed in the same words, but 
between Rahu and the king's arm, there is nothing in common 
that is well-known. 

The name is given to this variety because here 

there is a series of Rupakas ( ), one of 
which is the cause of the other. Jayaratha explains the term 
as p. 36; and 

as P- 216. 

(P. 23, 1. 17~p. 24, 1. 2). That is 

( entire ), where the principal object is metaphorically 
represented together with those that are parts of it; and it is of 
two kinds ( 1 ) that which dwells in all the objects ( 2 ) or resides 

in only a portion, — ^When all the things to 

be superimposed are expressed, it is means 

An example of ) is 

etc. This verse occurs in Raghu, X. 48, 
means ‘drought?. 

cloud-Krshpa disappeared, having thus rained down the 
nectar of words upon the corn in the form of the deities, 
that withered in the drought in thef>form of Ravapa. Here 
51 S 01 is the principal object of description; 
are the subordinate elements associated with him; and 

its fiubordijnate elements, such as and are 
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directly expressed. So this is and as all the angras are 
expressly mentioned and are not to be understood, it is 
Mammata explains the term as 

3 T^’ and Jayaratha as 

^ p. 36. When ^rq-, the principal 

one ( is superimposed upon ( the then 

etc, ( the ef^s ) are superimposed upon etc, ( which 

are also e^i^s ). — It is said to be 

( residing in a part ), when some one of the superimposed 
things is understood (and not expressed in 

words ). An example of is oic. 

— expanding, blooming etc. ^qRRf 

^ ^^ 2 — By ^hat cluster of bees in the 
form of the eyes of the people. Here, the superimposition 
of on ‘beauty’ is directly expressed ; while the superimposi- 
tion of ‘louts’ on ‘tho face’ is indirect (i, e. is only suggested ). 
As ‘honey’ is superimposed on ‘beauty’ and ‘bee’ on ‘eyes’, 
so we infer that it is meant that ‘lotus’ should be identified 


with ‘face.’ As here one of the constituent Eupabas is not 
directly exprssed, this is This term is explained 

by'sfjnc^iras ‘tr^ 3Trd^qTni’T«r?'5n?Rii^ 

5I=5I!^N5^’ P- 36; or by XJddyota as 

?5F3cg%5r 

^ Nor can you say that this 

Is simile (exomplifiod in etc. above), 

because tho attribute of bloomingness primarily belongs to 
the ‘lotus’ alone, which is the thing superimposed ( upon the 
face) and belongs to the face only metaphorically. What is 
meant is as follows; — ^It is sometimes hard to say whether in 
a particular expression there is simile or metaphor. In 
if we dissolve the compound as there is 

XJ]iama, but tho word would bo prominent in that case and 
would bo suliordinate. If we dissolvo tho compound as 
g^l^^ ?!cp 5 [: it would bo a Eupaka and the word would be 
prominent and g4 would be subordinate. From the other 
words used in the sentence, we can often judge whether the 
one or the other is moant. If I say 'g^sRTr^ 515 ^’, the 
compound is Eupaka (g^^q* as the word (ftilly 

^ blooming ) primarily agrees with ‘lotus’ alone. The compound, 
therefore, must bo so dissolved here as to give prominence 
,to the ^ord ‘lotus’, which is possible only if we dissolve it 
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If I say fg%’, there is Upama, because 

‘laughing’ can primarily be affirmed of the face alone and only 
secondarily of the lotus. The compound must therefore be so 
dissolved as to give prominence to the word g^, w-hich is pos- 
sible only in Upama (g?t 

expanded ) can primarily be affirmed of ‘lotus’ only, we must 
BO interpret the words as to give prominence to lotus, honey 
and bees. This is possible only if we understand that there is 

Kupaka. 

s!f«n?t ( p. 24, 11. 3-12 ). If the principal object 

done is metaphorically represented, there is which is 

two-fold being serial or single. An example of ) is 

etc.’ gr 

spiir^ The very skill of the Creator 

in creating. Here the woman the principal subject) is 

alone compared; the subordinate elements are not referred 
to all; hence this is An example of is ‘?rl' 

f 5rpIRf etc.' — This verse is cited by the sj^. ^r. »s an example of 
Arjunavarmadeva, in his comment upon the 
Amarus'ataka, ascribes it to king Vakpatiraja alias MuSja 
( the uncle of Bhoja ) “«r«rrac^5t?!r g«l3W 

fjgrpfr^’’ etc." p. 23 Amaru, Construe (lOTTO^) 

(’Tar) 5^ ^rtW (?!?) ^ 

TR ^ m str«ri ?r. 5^ I grieve. 

s5?Rr: ^8ir^f: S ' g ^T f U- % ^ ttft l>y the points of 

those tWns in the form of the hard shoots of my hair that 
stand erect ( at thy thrilling touch). The hero says that he 
is not distressed by the kick of the heroine 5 but the thrilling 
touch of her foot causes his hair to stand erect and the points 
of those may prick her delicate foot. This is what causes 
W^tress to him. Here is identified with 1^502^5 and 

there is no ether superimposition, 

(p. 24. 11 13-17). Thus eight varieties are 
mentioned by the ancients. Bhamaha mentions only two, 

and ( IL 22 ). Similarly XJdbha-^ gives two 

varieties and It is Mammata who gives exactly 

the same number of divisions as our author, is diyid* 

•^d into i varieties, ^ into 2 and )» 

( andqj^ ). The gives the same number. 

Our afithiir hot appear to be Satisfied with this diyisioUt 
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as the varieties are not mutually exclusive. He says that a 
iiaay also be In the super- 

imposition of one thing on another is the cause of the super- 
imposition of something else on another. The things 
do not stand in the relation of principal and subordinate 
( 9?fft^and ); 'while in ( of which is a 

variety ), there are no doubt two or more superimpositions, 
but the objects stand in the relation of principal and subor- 
dinate. This is the view of the ancients. Our author 
differs from them and gives as an example 

of Our author follows here the 

This line is the last one of a verse cited by ^o. The 
fii'st three lines are 

II 


On this verse the ^0 remarks ‘arsf 

P* means ‘the earth’ and is 

the guard on the king’s harem 

st^r: > % II’ snR. 

II. 8. 8. — That Indra in the form of the king 

of Malva, ei5r eri#: etc. Here the implied superimposition of 
a queen upon the earth is the cause of the ascription of the 
nature of the guard to the sword. As the superimposition of 
upon ^3Tr is the cause of the superimposition of 
upon there is But as is not directly 

expressed, and alone is expressed, this is 

ei^ ^tc. — ^The reader should search out for himself an 

example of where there is a series of super-^ 

impositions. 

(P. 24, 1. 18-p. 25, 1. 1 2). Uven in the 

^letaphor, we see that the things superimposed (ertd^^) 
^jlre founded upon %qf ( Paronomasia ). Mamma*ta divided 
into two varieties He did 

not say that these two may be founded on Our 

author points out that this is possible. An example 

of based upon is etc. Construe 

’swifar ^ fra* ) ^ ( > 

m ^ ^ 

im ^ 

Here the word is Paronomastic. This is 
because here the word ‘woman* superimposed upon 
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is not expressed, "while the other constituent elements 
mentioned. If we read 
for we shall have 

as in this case ‘the woman' superimposed upon ‘the 
direction' and ‘the hero' upon ‘the moon' will both be 
expressed in words. ( P* 23-25 ). It 

qannot be said that this is 

In e. g. in ‘ ’ ©^<5* » without the 

superimposition of mountain etc. upon the kings, the 
identification of the monarch, who is the object of description, 
with the thunderbolt would be altogether absurd, as there 
is not the least similarity between the two. But in the 
example superimposition of qn: ^pon or 

of upon gv^fg, or of woman upon is not 

dependent upon the superimposition of anything else. Each 
may be superimposed upon the other independently, as 

there is great similarity between the various pairs. 

An objection is raised against the above reasoning 
in these words. If you say that is an 

example of then how is it that you cite 

eto.^ as an example of ? The king can be identified 

with the sun, as there is between the two great similarity 
founded upon both being ( glorious ). This superim- 

position is independent of the super imposition of upon 
Hence should be an example of gjij 

and not of The foregoing ob- 

jection is answered in these words. It is quite true that the 
resemblance of the king to the sun as possessing glory is 
quite manifest ; but it is not intended in the example under 
dispussion. It is ( the identity of the attainment of 

fortune with the blooming of lotuses based upon Paronomasia ) 
that is intended to be the common attribute of the two. And 
hence, the superimposition of on is the cause of 

the superimposition of the ‘sun' on the king and etc.' 

is an example of ^ g* ^ But here 

the similarity of the mountain to the female breast in plump- 
ness and prominence is quite manifest of itself and henoa 
there is no but f^ggrW- etc. some- 

times Rupaka is found without a compound. The author 
appears to allude to the words of Pandin, who divides 
Eupakas into ( without a compound ), ( in a com- 
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pound ) and ( partly compounded and partly not ). 

\ ^ 'h- 

=^TfH II etc. ) I 

II’ n* 66-68. 

u^Sf^t etc. — In Rupaka, the Upamana and XJpameya are generally 
in apposition, as in 5p3=^F5[J, sometimes the 

Upamana and XJpameya are in different cases, as e. g, ‘The 
Creator formed here a line of bees under the shape of $> 
oreeper-like eyebrow.’ Here are in differo^i^t 

cases. The Nirnaya-sagara edition wrongly omits the words 
from to'tvpSfsft sfifT. It thus makes etc.’ an 

example under which it is not. Besides the sr^o 

cites etc. as an example under see pp, 38-39. 

The printed editions put the words ^ tpt’ after the verse 
etc, this seems to us to be wrong; the verse is 
quoted by Buyyaka, who preceded Yis'vanatha by some 

centuries. are in apposition with 

%J They, who, inspired with foolish hopes, 

have served the princes of the Xaliyuga ( Iron Age ). 
etc. — sandy desert for the water of 
courtesy ( i c. as in Marwar there is no water, so there is no 
courtesy in princes }. etc. 3=[T^^ — 

the aerial wall for the pictures of good deeds { i. e. as no 
pictures can be painted on the canvas of the sky, so there are 
no good deeds in the princes of this age. ). 

-gim' W fourteenth night of the 

dark fortnight for the moonlight of merit ( t. e, as there is 
no moonlight on the fourteenth of the dark fortnight, so there 
are no merits in the princes ). 

^ the very perfection of the 

dog’s tail in respect of rectitude ( i. e* as the dog's tail can 
never be straight, so there is no straightforwardness in the 

princes ). these (hard workers), how 

much ability would be required to serve God S'iva who is to be 
attained by fe-ith alone ? 

ST^^qf ( p? 26, 11. 11-12 )• Although some of 

the Rupakas exemplified above are based upon Paronomasia (of 
words ), they are counted as alankaras of sense, as they are 
epecies of Rupaka, is of two kinds, and 
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In the former tHe word itself is important; if we substitute 
, junother in its place, the charm vanishes ; e. g. 

^ means ‘Lord of Gods 

or lord of learned men’; lusa-iis ‘of the families of 

enemies’ or ‘of the best mountains’ and so on. Hero if we 
substitute the word ^ and for 37 )^ and f^pr respectively, 
'the double meaning vanishes and then there will be no 
Therefore as the word is here the chief element, this is called 
which is an alankara of S'ahda and not of Artha. 
In some of the Paramparita Eupakas founded upon the 
iiarticular word employed is very important; as e. g, in 
, If we substitute here the word for 
be no and this verse would cease to bo 
an example of So then, the verse appears to bo 

an example of Our author remarks that, although 

in such verses the particular words employed are important, 
’still the prominent figure is Eupaka and serves only as a 
means to an end. Hence it is that the verses aro cited 
Under figures of sense. T?#...qb= 2 r^ — The same is to be under- 
stood with respect to alankdrm to be spoken of later on. 

(p. 25, 11. 13-19 ). Construe {^^) erft’* 
— ^That Eupaka in which the ex- 
cellence rises to an excessive pitch is termed the same ( i. e* 
stf^reslf^ssi). 3jf^ 3TT^ An example of 

this is etc. gvrr'iRriKJ the lower 

lip, the receptacle of nectar is a bimba fruit ripened after a 
long time, ^^^7 

is an ocean of charms exceedingly delighiful to him who im- 
merses himself in it. In this example, the face is identified 
with the moon, but the excellence of the face is carried 
to the highest pitch, by saying that the face is spotless, 
while the moon has spots; similarly the ^ fruit is not 
the receptacle of nectar ; lotuses do not bloom day 
and night ( they bloom either by day or in the night); 
a plunge in the sea is not always delightful. To us this verse 
appears to he not a distinct variety of but of 

the Ifeperiority of the over the gqT frq* is pointed 
out. The same is done here. Or if it te said that the superiority 
of ^rq^ is not intended, then we say that this is an example 
ol’an ordinary Eupaka, The Upamana and ITpameya are 
identified bectewase there ps great resemblance; still there musjt he 


then there will 
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certain properties in tlxe eqHq- which are not found in the 
Similarly here, the fact that the face is while the 

moon is does not constitute this example a separate 

figiu'o. Jagannatha says that the possession by the TJpameya 
of a property over and above those of the TJpamana or the non- 
possession by the TJpameya of one of the properties of the Upa- 
mana does not prevent us from identifying TJpamana and 
Upamoya. 

IV. 3. 23.) fl TIFT 

t 3T^ il: ^ 


1 !r l^%Trt%: 1 <?# =q- ‘ 3 t=gg|^ ^ > 

81^55#?^: 5a’=s ^<wwi«R °i: II' fS' ^irq^ i ^rar 

g^q2rq!5qrnRFri?r 1 *r«rT— ‘'?«Tf ^3«irFgf^ •” 

p. 439 R. G. 


6 trftornr ( Commutation ) 

Rq^nRJRfirT ^ft^rnr: (F. 25, a 20-22) Construe 

{ i. e. I e. ) ^?ncJRRT n^sTfq^rPri% ( ?rir ) 

qftyrr^V — When what is superimposed serves the purpose 

in hand as being identified with the subject of superimposition 
( the ), it IS qj^qFf, which is two-fold as being apposi- 
tional or non-appositional. the same as 

^;^q: and is equivalent to oqrf^cR^q:. The name 

is given to this figure, because the object superimposed is 
commuted into the nature of the subject of superimposition, 

( P. 25, L 23-p. 26, 1, 3 )• An example is 
etc.— construe ecp RR' tw ePTT fSPi;; 

8r% 3n%q-' ?iRr made a present to 

mo, who had come from afar, of a smile; and the wager 
iaid in gambling was an embrace with the pressure of the 
breasts {L e. &, close embrace ). is a gerund in qq; 

e»nd means In other oases i. e. in ordinary 

oases, ^ q i^iiq gft . * « — In other oases a present and a wager 
assume the form of clothes, ornaments etc. In ordinary 
life, a present consists •of costly clothes etc, while a wager 
is generally laid in the shape of money, ornaments, eostily 

vessels etc. ^ 3 %q^ q[^qt — after f^q?rr%^- 

In the present case of welcoming a lover and gaming 
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with him, the present and the wager assume the form of a 
smile and an embrace. Here the is in iho 

first case and tpxf in the second, while the ( i, e, ) 
is in the first and en%q in the 2nd. Now hero the 
’3TKl‘*^+^|ui i. e. is not nseful in its own nature for the 

matter in hand, which is welcoming a lover ; it will be useful 
for the matter in hand by being completely identified with 
the i, e. A lover must be welcomed by a smile etc.; 

ordinary presents would not do. Therefore, here the 

iiJ- its own sense is not suitable to the purpose in hand ; 
it becomes suitable only when it is identified with the smile, 

Similarly in the case of erT%q. — 

In the first half of this verse, the figure is used without 
apposition (of and i e. is in the Instrumental 

and in the Nominative, and in the second half with an 

apposition ( of and ^srq^ i. e. q-q: and eTT%q: are both 

in the nom.), The author here distinguishes 

between and qftqjq. In Eupaka, as for instance in 

T see the moon-face’, the superimposed moon only serves to 
distinguish the face, but it has nothing to do with the act of 
seeing, which is the matter in hand. But in Parinama^ the 
present ( ^yqrqrT, the STKtcqqrq or eqqnfrf ) is completely identi- 
fied with the subject of superimposition, viz. the lady’s smile 
( the or ); and the present as so identified sub^* 

serves the purpose in hand, viz, honouring the lover. 

— Hence is it that in Eupaka, what is super- 
imposed ( the eqqfq ) is construed simply as characterizing or 
distinguishing the subject; but in the thing super- 
imposed ( ) is construed as being completely identical 

The word is a technical one, of which the Naiyayikas 

are very fond. It means ‘a determining attribute.’ When 
we say what the word effects is simply to tell us 

that the face is^ one which possesses most of the qualities of 
the moon and is similar to it. It serves to distinguish the 
particular face from other faces which do not possess great 
similarity ^ to the moon. The distinction between Eupaka 
%na P ari^ama when briefly stated is this;— In Eupaka, the 
tinges or colours the XTpameya simply, but the 
necessarily of any use for the matter in hand; as in 
. where the moon subserves no purpose in 
arot of seeing. In on the other hand, the 
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is completely identified -witli the TJpameya and subserves the 
purpose in hand by being so identified e. g. 

here the word ( lotus ) is connected with 
the action of seeing as its agent. But a lotus in its own 
nature cannot see. It can be the agent of seeing only if it 
be thoroughly identified with the eye and when thus identified 
with the eye, it will subserve the purpose in hand. In 
Eupaka, the is superimposed upon the TJpameya, 

which is the subject of discussion, while in Parinama 
the passes over entirely into the nature of the 

TJpameya and subserves the purpose in hand. So it is 
that distinguishes this figure from Eupaka. The 
word in the definition of Eupaka was said above to 

distinguish it from Parinama. It is now clear from the above 
that, what is meant is that in there is simply a 

superim'position of tho ( i, e. of what gives its form 

to another ). Our author, in distinguishing and 

appears to borrow the words of Euyyaka; 

p. 40 31^0 g'o, on •whicli remarks “T?qTt3r 5Ri?:o?h^Pr?^T' 


ft I” P- 41. 


Our author is not very clear in his exposition of Pari- 
nama. The Chitramimansa is very explicit on this point, 

’"iftoiTOT^Rra; • ‘sroftsT 

^ p. 55. He then explains how this verse is an example 
of trftornr; “sF^r 3 sfssi^ f 

»F5^5rT'?F«rra; 1 ^ =^^TMr( ?r i 

i^siiar F HiHr5=«F«F45pq^3 ' 

BJtiErrftftiF ?nJn»rT5F^t^’ ( 'if. H- i- ^6 ) trsiJF^t’i 

sgft^RI3 > ^ ^5*RT 1 a^r: Hf^CFfJHa'F'W 

^<in3 1 ” P- 55. Tke 5^. distinguishes 

and trftDn^r as ^=F^ ^Fft^Flft 3 iFiafigqF'qt 

p. 59. Similarly, JagannStha very clearly defines 
Paripamaas ( i. e. 

v; ( i. e. ) g’ R. G- P- 248. His 

example of qrft'Tn? is a beautiful one. ‘epn?: ly'iyF^ 

IFF isrFFsnF 3i§;F%: i itft^iFts^^ri^ 

11’. Vpon this verse he remarks 
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cT^TT^ l’ B.. G. p. 248. In the 

above example, the ( a tree ) cannot on its ovrn account 

be said to remove the worry of this life; it can do so only if it 
is identified with the Deity, who is the subject of discussion. 
The defines qf^jTf quite differently 

( L e. qmtPrqpr: 

\ pp. 220-21. This is directly opposed to the words 
of our author f^qicq?rqT qfimqfqqtfrri^ 

etc. and of Jagannatha ^ f^qiNTcT^ 

{ The Ekavalr means that 
where the Upameya cannot in its own nature serve the 
purpose in hand, but can do so only as completely passing 
over into the nature of the Upamana, there is qf^tqpqj while 
our author and I agannatha say that where the Upamana does 
not subserve the purpose in hand in its own nature, but does 
so only as completely identified with the Upameya, there is 
The seems to follow the which says 

p 40. But the er^o appears to us 
to be self-contradictory It defines as 3 Tl»^t* 

qqiflf^ qf^onq:’ and says further on g 

aTRh^^^^qqtq**’* This is exactly our author’s view; but the 
words l qft?qq%’ placed after a^r^cqjjTui^qqtq- 

are exactly the reverse of what our author says. An 
example of qf^iq according to the qcfjjq# is 

P* 222. it should be noted that Mammata 
does not recognize the figure Paripama. takes the 

same view, Yide its remarks qq* f^qqTcq^ ^ 

q* ^ qRqW ( tbis is isrq^’s ) I 

^ ftqqi?tq: ^TTCNqFT 3 ^q^tfcT (these 

are the wds of R. G. p. 248) > ^ 

saciKopjL I m fe ?Rm'PTr^5RrriT«4 t siNrfRrnfR^t^ 

I” p-30 (Chan), 


(P. 26, lle^3-6), in the verse 

etc. quoted above, there is Eupaka and not qf^i^. It may 
objected that in the verse ‘^ 1 - f 5 nni%’ there is 'ti^nir;r, as 
the 3 U^W|*jidi ^ 51133 ;, which is well-known, as the cause of piercing 
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the foot, is here identified ^7ith ipycH ( the ). cannot 

be connected in its o^vn sense with but only when 

identified with cfjucr^. Thus the verse will be an example of 
according to the view of the which says 

( here 

tT^r qR^TE-* l’. To this our author replies that in ^err^’ etc. 
there is because, the act of piercing the foot, brought 

about by the thorn which is tho is not the matter 

in hand Tf qTa[^3[?r is not the matter in hand there cannot 
be qf^iq, of which the characteristic mark is qf^q^pjRq. 
In etc., the q^ is the romoval of tho sense of wounded 
pride. It may be said that although is not the matter 

in hand, still it helps to bring out the qfjf sense ( ) 
and is thus The author replies ‘;f etc. ^=: 

Xor is the piercing of the foot understood to 
help towards the bringing out of any of the matters in hand 
in that verse. 

3Tqqfir (P. 26, 11. 7-11 ). As the author spoke 

of so he speaks of grfqgRT^^fegqqfitniqq. 

This is Kumarasam. I. 10. 

(l^i'P b <5* interior) 

This qualifies ^qqq:. ert^^T-* qualifies q^qj: and 
means ‘unfed by oil.’ to the foresters 

accompanied by their consorts. In this verse ^^qq; are 
9 7T^q^ ? or q^qr: are the or ^qqr^T. The 

is the removal of darkness, which is favourable to 
dalliance. The lamps subserve the purpose in hand as 
identified with the ^^qfqs, the hence there is 

As the lamps are said to be unfed by oil, there 
is while ordinary lamps require to be fed by oil. 

In our view this is, as remarked by J agannatha, Bupaka it- 
self. In explaining the application of his definition of qf^trqq 
.to this verse, the author appears to have broken down 
completely. One may well argue that the lamps ( ) ceiS 

in their own nature very well serve the matter in hand t. c. 
removal of darkness. It is ^rlqf^s that cannot well serve 
the matter in hand ^nd do so only when completely 
identified with lamps,- i c. here the lamps ) are 

not R q q r ^q r bub in their own nature. Henc6 

the definition of qf^rqq as given by does not apply to 
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this verse. The definition, of applies; sfif ( i. e, 

here ®- 3T’=’i''hll4TRI(^' ) 

( i. e. q - | t c(^ qr^r ) H The -word is to be 

kept aside, according to our author, so far as mere MR,ui(q is 
concerned ; the addition of that ■word makes this verse an 
example of 3 Tfsfq!i^%g[ 5 si So the figure is con- 
stituted by the words spf Iii that 

case, it is difficult to see how the author’s remarks ersf Jr^hn^rT—- 
apply to the example. 

7 5ET5%f ( Doubt ) 

— ‘When an object under 
discussion is poetically suspected to be something else, it is 
called a Doubt.’ It is three-fold, ( containing a 

certainty ) and ( ending in a certainty ) means 

Two things are necessary 
to constitute the figure (I) the doubt must be due to 

and (II) the doubt must be poetical and not matter 
of fact {i e it must be ^qc^5r5=r^ ); e. g. 

^ there is a doubt but it is not 

due to therefore there is no 

31 ^ m\ the doubt, though it may be is not poetical; 

therefore there is no (p. 26, U. 14-18). 

It is where it terminates in doubt. ^ grr quq — 

This verse is ascribed to Bandhu in Subha ( Ho. 1471 ). It 
is cited by also. ^T^uq^l ' c{ ‘Is she a new sprout, 

that from an exuberance of ( juice, also feeling ) has burst 
forth from the tree of youthfulness ? ^ 

overflowing the shores. 

\ ^^o ) ) f% 

Ts she the chastising rod of 

the Deity of love, eager to expound .his doctrines to men who 
are deeply agitated ( by fancy )f Here, no conclusion is 

arrived at; and therefore this is an example of qq 

T^^qrpsr:— That is where there is a doubt at the 

beginning and another at the end; but certainty in the 
middle. Compare q: i^^qq^q: 

^jqiqfFcr^' p. 43, ‘erq The sun, ^:= 

^ 3 ^** 5ri&q^:<=:foemen. ©u- 

tertain doubts. This verse is cited by Mammata as well as by 
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Buyyaka. Here at first a doubt is raised that the king is the 
sun; this doubt is dispelled by the fact that the king rides a 
single horse. So then there is the certainty that he is not the 
sun ( i. e. ). It is not yet certain that he is the 

king; for if that were so, no new doubt can arise. So what is 
certain is the absence of the first doubt. Then comes the 
doubt that he is fire; and so on. So here there is first, 

then ( dispelling of that ) and then there is another 

doubt, qqr^ ( p- 26, 11. 27-29 ). Compare 

P- 43. ra TMs 

occurs in VTI. 29. aiKrg; near (q^RT) ’7^%-* 

as defined in 

) by means of those gestures of loving indifier- 
enoe unknown to the lotuses. Here a doubt is raised first 
whether it is a lotus or the face of a young woman. At last 
by adverting to some property peculiar to the TJpameya, a 
certainty is arrived at that it is the face. After this certainty 
there is no new doubt. q^?q qq......^Tra%- 

oppressed by the weight of the breasts. This is an example 
of ( Hyperbole ) and not because when the 

is suspected in place of the it is In 

etc., no gqqfq is mentioned; the doubt is in reference to 
the same thing, without suspecting it to be something else. 

Our author follows Mammata and Buyyaka in the three- 
fold division of this figure. Buyyaka, Yamana, the Ekavali 
and our author call this figure Vhile 

qjqj and Jagannatha call it which explains as 

‘ ^ 5r(l:%s: p. 26. Dapdin includes 

it under gijirr; H. 368. 

example is ^ ^ ^5715% 5T tigm 


An example of this figure is 5 

J|#gi: II’ 

"^8 ( Error ) 


TTiRWC 71^:. vn%*ng.(»r!fSPi:J ) ( ) jr8tRl%w:— 

Error is the apprehension, from resemblanee, of an nbjeot as 
being what it is not, if it is suggested by poetical fancy, 
etc. g»qT simple cowherds. IRTRC 

4\s 
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place their jars beneath the cows. white lotus ( {%% 

\ !• 10. 37). g;^^-blue lotus. the jujube tree. 

^IFSCT — ^The profuse moonlight. In this verse, the profuse 

light of the moon is represented as causing errors. The jujube 
fruit, when the rays of the moon fall upon it so as to make it 
shine, is mistaken for a pearl. Here the error is due to simil- 
arity. The word in refers to the i, e, srsTTeff^lfox^ 

•o 

and means the or 3T^#c5!nfi'?TT ®tc. An illu- 

sion caused by the nature of things ( and not poetically repre- 
sented ) does not come under this figure; as for example, the 
illusion of silver on mother-o’-pearl; or of a snake on a rope. 
An illusion not arsing from resemblance is not the subject of 
the present figure; as in etc. — In a choice 

between her company and her separation, — In 

union there is but she alone, but in separation, the three worlds 
themselves are nothing but herself. Here the illusion of 
looking upon the three worlds as the woman is not due to 
( but to love ) and there is no 


The ^0 explains the name follows — 

fSaRpqt: \ ^ ^ l’ p. 44, on which 

remarks Error is a property 

of the mind and hence would mean ‘a person who is in 

error.’ The is not in error and so cannot be primarily 

called But the figure is called a secondary 

sense, as in it expression is given to a person’s error. Similarly 
STTOfST remarks ^ \ 

I ?r«rr 

II’” R- GI-. P. 266. 


Two conditions are essential to constitute this figure; 
( I ) The error must be due to similarity ( and not to a stroke 
etc. ) and (II ) the error must be poetical. The verse 

I %t \? is not an, 

example of because here the illusion is due to the 

heavy blow ( and not to ). Although in ? : 5 R T P r (^ '’ etc,, 

there is similarity and error, there is no as there is no 

poetic beauty in it Jagannatha defines as 

p. 266 . He ^nds fault with those, who cite a verse 
conteiaini^many errors aa an example of ^gnf ^ l ^ (as our author 
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does ). He says there must be a single error, or otherwise the 
figure to be defined below will have no province, as it is 
nothing but a series of errors in connection with the same thing 
made by many peroeivers \ 


i’ R. G. p, 

267. His example of t 

WRT^f^ ^ ^ II’ P- 270. 


What distinguishes Rupaka from is that in Rupaka 

the knowledge is erriR, while in it is BTrTTfi^. STTIT^ 

means Rupaka, we identify the 

( ^sp? 5 [ ) with the this we do in also* But in 

Rupaka, we are conscious that and are quite distinct 
and we identify them because there is great similarity between 
them; in ^iTf^^:iTrq ;.5 there is no consciousness that the 53qTrR and 
are separate; the ^^5? is rather mistaken for the gtq^q*, 

9 (Representation) 

qr** 

^ — The description of one under diflEerent 

characters arising from a difference of per cei vers or from 
difference of the object, is termed Representation. Our 
author gives two varieties of The first is that, where 

a certain object is apprehended by different persons in different 
ways through different causes; e. g. the verse ‘fq^r 
Here the Lord (who is one ) is apprehended as 

and srfT by the milkmaids, by elderly men like- Handa, 
by other gods, by devotees and by ascetics respectively through 
different causes. The milkmaids call him fSfe[ because they love 
him, the devotees call him because they desire His grace 

and so on. The second variety is that where one and the same 
thing is described in different ways on account of the differ- 
ence of or eTT-srqi} although there are not many perceivers. 
An example is HWIT 

K. P. VII. p. 484 

Va and by p. 49 ). In this verse the sight of Parvati, 
■which is one, is represented as of difEerent sorts (bashful or 
jealous etc. ) on account of the variety of objects ( ) on 
which it falls. This second variety is alluded to by the bj#. 
also; 3(f 5 »’ p. 49. The 

defines this 2ad variety clearly as 


f fe: ‘ H’ (quoted in 
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1 W^ II’ P- 69. See R. G. p. 274, 

5i^5icfjTz — Here the Lord, who is one, being posse* 

ssed of many qualities ( such as etc. ) is differently 

represented; the reasons for the manifold representations being 
the love etc, of the milkmaids etc. Compare er^, 


I’ P* 47. — The verse is quoted in the 

p. 47, tells us that it is from the 5T^ri%^ of 

As they have said ‘the apprehension 
of one and the same object, which is produced by a considera- 
tion of its various attributes, differs according to the taste, the 
purpose and the intelligence of the perceiver.’ ; 5 (% is explained 
as erg^TU* by Mallinatha ( Ekavall p. 228 ) and 

by as and as by 

Mallinatha; and ei#(^qTfir^TWTO^ and respec- 

tivety by ^«r, ssnft’arnt^T 

( Trivandrum ed. ). 

^ 27, 11. 22-26). The author now proceeds 

to distinguish the figure from other figures. The verse ‘ftq* 
etc, is not an example of Iii instanced above 

in etc. we superimpose many things upon one 

thing on account of the latter being very similar to many 
objects. We are, however, all along conscious that the things 
are distinct. But here in there is no mere superim- 
position of fSfq- (lover), ^tc. upon the Lord; here there 

is no BTTCt?; but the Lord is, as a matter of fact, to the milk- 
maids. Besides, the perceivers are here many. In 
the perceiver is one. Nor is this verse an example of 
An objector may say that is an example of 

as here there is Our author says that it is not 

so. In this verse, the Lord is looked upon as beloved not 
because of any illusion due to similarity, but because he is 
really so to them. The <%. says that what distinguishes 
from is the former there is always * 

while in the latter there is a single e. g. in ‘fSrq' etc. 

the are etc.; while in etc. the 

IS one i» e, the profuse moonlight. According to 
Jagannatha, in there is a single error that is charm- 

ittg; is constituted by many errors, the charm lying in 
the number of illusions on the part of many as regards tho 
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p. 267. According to Jagannatha’s view the verse 5*^* 
^te. will be an example of Nor is this verse ^fqq* 1 %’ etc. 

an example of consisting in making a distinction 

where there is none. which will be defined below, 

has five varieties. One of these is that where we poetically 
make a distinction while thwe is none as a matter of fact. An 
instance is » TOj: 

II’. Here, although beauty is always one and 
the same, the poet says that the beauty of a particular woman 
is a strange one, quite distinct from all other beauty. In this 
verse the objects, beauty etc. are represented as distinct. 

33ut here ( i, e. in character 

of being beloved is not poetically ascribed to the Deity by the 
milkmaids ; it did really belong to the Lord at the time (when 
they saw him ). 


: ( P. 27, 1. 26-p. 28, 1. 4 ). 

Invariably. means 'charm 

or strikingness’; which derives 

its charm from another figure. Some say that cannot be 
found by itself; it is always associated with some other figure 
from which it derives its charm. In the example ( fgqf s[f^ etc. ) 
there is (Hyperbole) inasmuch as Krsbna, though 

really one and the same, is represented as distinct ( 

) with respect to the several beholders, under the 
characters of one beloved etc. which are intended to be 
exclusive of those of a child etc. The Lord Krsbpa is repres* 
ented as then it is meant that to them he is not ete. 
So in Krshna, who is one and the same, different characters 
are assumed as in there is 

( ); and we need not define as a separate figure. 

Our author replies: — — He admits that 

is present in the verse ^ etc.; notwithstanding 
this, the peculiar charm consisting in the apprehension of the 
same object as different due to a difference of perceivers cons- 
titutes a separate figure called eftqRu3;srfrt[5C^u^ 


^ The e#, appears to hold the same view fe 
mmm i’ p* 48. 
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— In the description of the country called ( in 

III. para 10 f£ of our edition) the passage (III. 13.) ^it 
*was fancied to be an adamantine cage by those who sought 
it for refuge^ the mine by those who sought treasures^"^ is an 
instance of apart from it being hero associated 

with It is the which says that here is 

associated with 1 1 

1 

i” p- ^7- 28, 

11. 4-5 ) strictly speaking, in the clause ‘mine’ etc’, they 
would have the figure Rupaka. Our author 

disagrees with the view of the sr^o ;ij{o and says that in 
there is ^^d not as admitted by 

9T^*. The superimposition of some- 

thing, only when preceded by the apprehension of its 
distinction from what it is superimposed upon, gives rise to the 
figure 'svhich is founded upon ^^5 ^be 

s-nd 3TKtTTf^^2r apprehended as distinct, but the 
former is superimposed upon the latter on account of their 
possessing certain properties in common. In saying =^:, 
the word is used in a secondary sense i, e, there is 55^'crrT 
which is here ifjoft* as it is due to 

; %%. The author quotes a venerable writer 

in support of his statement that in Rupaka, which is based 
upon ffWt there is apprehension of the difiorenoe of 

5sqqRr a.nd wrote a comment called 

the of expounds the Vedantasutras 

of Badaraya^a. The quotation occurs on p. 7 of the Bhamati 
(Nim, edition). »rPt ^ ^ I ' ^TC *******^^*^^* — A word (implying, 
the ^arqiiipr ) is used to signify something else ( i. e, ) on 
^coOtimtoS the possession of some attributes which are common to 
both. When in such an employment of words, the speaker and 

*1. B, and K read Pramadadasa 

translates ‘ the ethereal void by the chatakas ’ ( so he read 
). Our reading is that of the Harshacharita as printed. 
The commentator explains s-s The 

-^0 reads as we do, seems to mean ‘shaft of gold 

or diamond mine that had already been worked up in bygone 
days,^ Vide.our notes on the passage ( in p. 90. notes )» 
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tlie hearer have the right apprehension ( i, e» the understanding 
of resemblance ), it is qualitative ( L c. the function is there 
quaiilabive ); and it is preceded by an apprehension of differ- 
ence between the two objects.’ As in jfiofi’, there is apprehen- 
sion of diference, so in founded on there 

must be also apprehension of difference. g 
But here in the doscription of the country imposi- 
tion upon it of the nature of is due to the mistake of 

the mt'ikas. So as there is error and not apprehension of 
difference, there is no Rupaka, as said by but there 

is in etc. In the 

same passage, in ^a sacred grove by the ascetics, tho temple 
of Love by courtezans’ we have an instance of the association 
of v 3 ^ with the figure qf^tripR'. Here the things superimposed, 
viz., and subserve the purpose in hand, viz., 

the performance of austerities and carrying on love affairs j 
therefore there is Parinama. The gives these words as 

an example of (p. 47 ), in which there is no ^qqj. 

( P. 28, 11. 11-14 ). The author now 

comob to the treatment of the 2nd viz, 

Depth. weightiness, The distinction of 

the objects i. e. the qualities of solemnity etc. are the cause of 
the manifold representation of the same man, In the first 
variety, the representation is due to the manifold perceivers; in 
the 2nd, it is due to the manifold attributes. Here the figure 
is associated with Bupaka. etc. — this is III. 16, 

This is another example of the 2nd sort of '^In speech 

he is Guru ( weighty or who is the god of eloquence ). 

In chest he is ( vast, or the king son of ); in fame he 

is (white or Ar juna, one of the PS^idavas).’ This is a case 
in which it has a province apart from Rupaka ( i, e. there is 
no Rupaka here ), Here 55 %^ is associated with 
based upon %q (t. e, the words are paronomastic ), 

cited by the ^iso ( p. 49 ). Compare 

"v. 20 ‘1^ ^ 

An example of tlie Ist sort as given by the 
is I JET®** SSH* 

B'; II’ V. 19. 

1 0 ( Concealment ). 

FlftsT denying i, e, representing as being 
not what it is, but as something else. ai ' i<ad ' ¥l ) 
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Sometimes the attribution of another 

character is preceded by the denial of the real nature and 
sometimes the denial of the real nature is preceded by the 
superimposition of another. ^ is not 

the sky, but the ocean. 5T^?nT|fr2 fragments of fresh foam. 

^ with a coiled tail. Here there is first of 
all erqff i, e, denial of the nature of and then the 

attribution of 

kissing the crest of the setting mountain, means 'foam’,* 

^ ) mi 

^ bearing 

the smoke, under the disguise of the clearly seen spot, of 
the fire of love kindled during the night, is superimposed 
upon the spot in the moon and then by the word the spot 
is denied to be what it really is (artf^). — similarly 

the negation of the real character is to be understood under such 
a form as the following 'the ocean shines in the form of the 
heavens and the stars are the foam thereof’. Here the isHT^ s^liT 
is not directly negatived, but the negation is to be understood 
from the word The says that the figure 

presents three aspects; i 

I P« employment of the 

■word in the example compare the 

p. 52. The word means 'body’ and when it is joined 
to another word, it conveys the idea that the thing, expi*essed 
by the noun to which it is joined, is something else and thus 
conveys the negation of the nature of the thing. ^f?Tf ’s example 
of ertTfr^ is gj: I 

\f HI. 23. ^^ 5^2 gives ^ ^q: 

t V. 4 The 

verse t ^ I 

3 W* is not an example of but of ^qqj. Here 

the nature of is not denied and nothing else Is established 
in its place; on the contrary ( the wealth of a BrShma^a ) 


* %?r;» III. 9. 105. 

t This occurs in 17* S#, where we have 

The ( I* 5. 102 ). reads 
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X. 38 

NO 


is here identified with f%q ( i. e, is upon ) 

and therefore there is if we say V 

then there is erqff^. What distinguishes erqf from is 

that in the former there is a poetic denial, expressed or 
implied, of the nature of the ( i, e, ) and something 
else is established in its stead; while in the latter, there is no 
such denial; only the is identified with the erqpf on 
account of their great resemblance. 

nt'rftq- s?rr^%5: (p. 28, 1. 25-p. 29, 1. 4) 

xa 

If having somehow given expression to something which 
ought to be kept a secret, one should construe his words 
diferently, either by means of Paronomasia or otherwise, 
that is erq^^. An example of this variety of erqff^ based 

>3 >3 

upon %q is etc. 

ejqf^: STTf^F lu this season 

of clouds it is really impossible to remain without one^s 
husband, Oh restless woman* — Are you agitated 

by passion ? No, no, friend, the way is slippery. The first 
half of the verse and the ‘ last quarter are the words of 
a woman in separation. The words 

uttered by a friend. The woman first gave vent to her inmost 
feeling by saying that it was impossible to remain without her 
husband. When taken to task by her friend, she gives a 
different turn to her words by %q. The word erqf^f??^ uiay 
also mean ^without falling' ( q%TT srqf§f?fT ?rqT )• 
half would now mean fin the season of clouds it is impossible 
to remain without falling (as the roads become slippery).' An 
example of this variety not based upon %qr is 3 ^’ etc. 
Construe qi; 5 ;!:; qrr ( ^ ) qiPqa'J 

“What creeper is this 
before me that does not cling close to the tree, with its body 
agitated by the wind (or *what creeper when agited by the 
wind would not cling close to the tree '). This is said by some 
woman. Her friend asks her you, Oh friend, 

remember your festive dalliance with your lover 1 ( inasmuch as 
you refer to clinging on the part of the creeper). The woman, 
wishing to conceal her secret, replies eto.’^No; I only 
referred to a feature of the rainy season ( when creepers should 
cling closer to the tree for support being agitated by the wind ). 
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V3 

etc, — ^The author now proceeds to distinguish this 
figure from some others. We have above (in the 1st Pari, notes 
p, 18) defined In crooked speech, a different construc- 

tion is put on another's words ; while in this variety of erwf&s ^ 
different construction is put on one^s own words. This variety 
of ertTf ^ differs from also. is the concealment, 

V3 

under a pretext, of the nature of an object, though it may 
manifest itself. For an instance of so© further on. 

5TbRi:^T— this variety of 
the secret is first expressed by the person who afterwards 
conceals it, as in etc. (where the woman herself expresses 
the state of her feelings and afterwards tries to conceal it ); 
while in tho secret is not expressed by the person 

who conceals it; the secret somehow oozes out and thou is 
concealed by the interested party. 

Most writers say that in the is denied its 

NO 

nature and the is established in its place i. e, is 

based upon %p: 2 r. Compare the words of 

S Our author follows 

this definition in his first variety of But in the 

second variety which he states there is 'no 
Something is concealed by representing it to be something 
else. There is no implied relation of gqTfrvf and 
example in etc. In this second variety of our 

author appears to follow writers like Dan din, Dandin de- 
fines gjq^ as I ^ 'Ttg: 

II’ K. D. TI 304, Dandin says that tho denial of 
something and tho representing of something else in its place 
constitute There need be no In Ms example 

of is denied and it is said that he hits with 
a thousand arrows, in his takes the same view 

1 1 ( Certainty ). 

( *• e- 3W5nf.) srr^q-) si^rner 

"WWun. ( — Certainty ie the emphatic establish- 
ing of the real character, having denied the other ( i, e. the 
fancied character ). An example is etc, — two 

blue lotuses. near the deer-eyed lady. Hero on 
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account of tlxo extreme similarity 'bet'w'een the and 

( the possible that the one may be 

looked upon as the other. So it is emphatically asserted that 
the face is the face and not the lotus. Our author, after 
giving his own verse as an example, cites another’s vorse. 

— This is the utterance of a lover in separation. 
This verse occurs in the It is also quoted as of 

in g^fo ( No. 1314 ). — This is a garland 

of lotus stalks on my chest. Lassen reads 3^W‘ 

— The lord of serpents ( which are the ornaments of 
S'lva ). W It is not ashes but tho watery 

powder of sandal that besmears my body, 
j%g Oh Cupid, do not strike me mistaking me for 

S'lva'^whois your foe); why do you rush at me with anger? 
Here it is emphatically asserted that it is lotus-stalks etc. 
that the man wears and not a serpent ( which greatly 
resembles the string of lotus stalks ). 

^4 (P- 29, 11. 15-17) It cannot be said 

that in these examples, the figure is because in 

the latter tho doubt and certainty successively reside in the 
same person; e. g. in the man, who has a 

doubt whether it is a lotus or the face of a young woman 
that he sees, himself decides that it is the face. But in this 
figure, the doubt belongs to tbe beo and tho certainty to the 

lover. {% ^ The author says that in the verses 

( under ) there is really no doubt at all even in the bees. 

^ when its cognition has not more than 

one alternative, i, e. when it does not vacillate between two 
ideas, but is certain. refers to the words ^ 

( because the bee’s approaching so near would 
be impossible ) is the reading of all editions. But the context 
requires the reading bee’s approaching 

so near ( as described in the verse ) would be possible only 
when its cognition is certain and not vacillating. The bee 
would surely approach, when it was oettain that it was a lotus 
and not when it was in doubt whether it was a'j^us or a 
face. Pramadadasa translates as we do. It is noWworthy 
that KVPC^ paraphrases as 

i. e. he draws the same meaning, as we give above, from the 
jfeading We cannot see how this can be done. 
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objector says, — Tf the bee is not in 
doubt, but is certain of there being a lotus ( in place of the 
face ), then let the figure be author replies — 

etc. We grant that the bee etc. ( in the two examples 
of ) are under a mistake ; we contend howeyer that it is 
not the mistake that causes the strikingness in the two verses; 
but it is the peculiar mode of expression adopted by the lover 
( that causes the charm in the verses ), This is felt only by 
the man of taste. So, our author after appealing to the man 
of taste, says the figure is and not s-s it is 

the emphatic assertion on the part of the lover etc. that con- 
stitutes the charm in these verses, ^ ( p. 29, 

11. 19—20 )• In these words, our author takes up the position 
that need not necessarily be based upon ©to. 

It may be said that in the two verses, is 

of the figure Even if it be not really meant that the bee 

did fly towords the face of the woman or was under a mistake, 
such a mode of speech ( as ^ may be employed 

simply by way of offering a flattering complijj^ent to 
the heroine, Our author means: --In 

the two verses cited above, .it is not necessary to suppose 
that the bee was under a delusion and then an emphatic 
assertion was made by the lover. Such an assertion may be 
made simply as a compliment. Still it will be an instance of 

^ ^ ( p. 29, 11. 20-21 ). E’er is 

this that form of suggested poetry called ( here 

)• because the face is not cognised under the 
character of the lotus ( which character is, as a matter of 
fact, expressly denied )- We have explained above the three 
varieties of viz. and is that 

where, if the suggested sense were fully expressed, it would 
assume the form of a metaphor. An example of is 

ii’ p. no. 

In this versa, the fact that the sea is found fault with 
{ »raiT%!=5t3’^r(%i ) for not becoming agitated at sight of 
her shining face suggests that the face is identified with 
the moon ( at whose sight the sea^rises ) and thus there is 
In ^ there is no because 

there is not only no suggested superimposition of the lotus, 
oifWie face, but there is an express denbl of the lotus baing 
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identical with the face. ^ is ti>is sjqg^j 

because here the ( i, e. is not denied to be 

what it really is. In we knowingly deny the nature 

of the Upameya, But here there is no such denial So 
this is a separate figure, quite distinct from the figures 

treated of by ancient rhetoricians. §f%iefip 5 rf 

( p. 29, 11 22-24 ) — This figure does not exist in such 
sentences ( which are not striking, but detail matters of fact ) 
as ‘This is mother-o’-pearl and not silver,’ addressed to a 
person bending down over mother-o’-pearl under the notion 
of its being silver ; because in these sentences, strikingness 
is wanting ( which is the essence of an alankdra ). 


We can only remark that the figure has no striking- 
ness in it, in spite of the author’s vehement efforts to establish 
it. In the two examples, the charm lies according to our 
ideas in the illusion of the bee etc. and not in the assertion. 


Therefore figure in them is 

12 ( Poetical Fancy ). 


— ^Poetical fancy is the im- 
agining of ail object under the character of another. The 
term is explained by as 

P* 23. i, e, a prominent apprehension of the 
Upamana. means 

notions can be relegated to three 
classes; — I we are sure about a thing ; II we are in doubt 
whether it is one or the other ( as in 5 ^ qj )f 

we may be in doubt, but we lean more towards one side 
than towards another (as in In 

both the sides ( ) are equally prominent. In tFWRRj 

one side ( or alternative ) is more powerful than the other. 
In mind leans more towards ( ; 3 q?nR ) 

towards ( i. e. eq^q ) and the j^qq is imagined as being 
almost the ^qf^. In conceiving of an object as 

almost another is (volitional) and not crt?!# ^ 

wPcRR;; i. e. all along we are conscious that the qfiq ^'nd 
are both distinct, but we say poetically that the qfiq is almost 
identical with the 85 f 5 i^*on account of some cause. We do 
not mistake the one for the other as in bnt we 

simply represent the one as being the other for poetic^' 
purposes. 
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5Tf?raf^sr?rT *rT^ ( p. 29, 1. 26-p. 30, 1. 2 ). Our 

author closely follows the in the subdivisions of 

( see pp, 57-58 ), is first divided into ^rrsqj ( expressed ) 

and sr^ifT^T ( implied ). The expressed occurs when 

particles like ^ etc. are employed and the when 

they are not employed. Compare ^ 

i 1’ P* 57; and 

^ Et mr i ^3^ II’ 

II. 234:. Since in each of these two, the thing fancied may 
be either a ( genus ), ^irr, %Tr er they amount to 
eight. In each of these eight varieties, the fancy may be positive 
or negative. So there are 16 varieties. The source of the 
may either be a quality or action and thus there are 32 
varieties. 

51^ etc ( p. 30, U. 3-20 ). gr?: 

of the woman whose eyes are like those 
of a fawn, on which flutters the skirt of 

her garment. — triumphal column. Here the thigh 

of the woman is figured as if it were the triumphal column of 
Cupid. Here as the word denotes many objects, i, e, 

is a generic name ( and not a proper name ) we have 
^ etc. This is Baghu I. 22. ^ 

silence in knowledge ( i, e, he knew so much, still he 
kept aloof from all pedantic wrangling ). 
absence of vaunting in liberality ( i. c. although he was very 

generous, he never vaunted of his gifts ). ^juir ^ his 

virtues, occasioning as they did other virtues, were, as it 
were, productive. Here what is fancied is ( i, e. 

representing the qualities as having children ), which is a 

5^; 'TO#. g^T^T is a sanshritized form of the 

Arabic word ‘sultan’. the sound of the drums 

beaten at the marching, ^ ^ 

guilty of causing the abortion of the wives of thy 
foemen. bathes as it were in the Gangeff, 

Sinners bathe in the waters of the Ganges. Here the coming 
in contact with the waters of the Ganges on the part of 
the sound is represented as bathing which is an action. 

erq!^:. Here the word ‘moon’, sagni^ 

it does, a single individual, is denotative of a 
littbstf^nce t. a cono^ete *cbjeot ( i. e. it is not a generic 
name ). Heire the face is poetically represented as if it were 
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another moon. If we omit the word here, the figure will 
be gtiTTf* If ^ i'be figure will be If 

we omit then it will be The above are the ex- 

amples, when the fancy is positive. The following are examples 
of the negative fancy. This example occurs in 

( III. 7 ) and is cited in the er^o ^o. Alas, it is a pity. 

3?^i: ( ari^i?3L^ ) sijqr 

The cheeks of this lady, so fair, have been reduced 
to this thinness, as if not seeing each other. Here the cheeks, 
which have become thin through the lady’s separation from her 
husband, are represented as if growing thin on account of their 
not seeing one another. In the word we have the 

negation of an action. — The examples, where 

the occasion ( or the source ) is a quality or action, are : — ^in 
the example etc. the source of the fancy contained in 

‘as it were bathes’, is the quality of being guilty ; in 
(fcc. the cause of the fancy is an action, viz being reduced to 
thinness. The author has so far exemplified ( though 

only partially ). 

(p. 30, 11. 21-24). The author 

now comes to ^^5^ ‘the breasts of 

the slender lady did not show their face ( or nipples, which 
were of a dark colour and therefore concealed as it were ) 
from shame that they gave no room ( so plump and close they 
were ) to the pearl necklace, which is ( i. e, ‘excellent,’ or 
also ‘stringed’). Not giving ( a gift) causes shame. Here as 
words like ^ are absent in connection with real 

meaning being *as if from shame’ ) there is implied 

( p. 30, U. 24-28 ) iig sj^qjfTR^. An 

objection is raised in these words against the division of 
into a-iid It was said, while treating 

of ( suggestion ), that all figures are capable of being 
suggested; why is it that you particularly assert that is 
implied ( and not any other figure ) ? In the 4th the 

author speaks of as a variety of If all 

alanharaB can be suggested, why say that may be 

implied. Every other figure also may be implied. So 
need not have been specially mentioned in connection with 

Ottr author replies in the words 

In such an example of suggested as 

the sentence is logically complete even without the fancy 
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( •whieli is, that the lady grows thin as if to get room in the 
heart of the youth ). The verse occurs in 

the 4th qR=ii§i '^ ( p. 209, Nir. ) of the S. D. The whole verse is 

31 fesn? §f 3 i m swtsp# i aigi^ijmuioniqiTjTT sfn 

5135 ^ fEr 513 ^ 11 ’ ’TT«rraH^* II- rRr 

?rT 3mi^ I siw ?Rl^ ?r^ii). 

Jflf^sRT STPraK WTT 1 t: S^T^T, 

sqfir SITTP# 3 R 5 T?R®*RRr R STTf^SRT 3 r 3 %^ 

srr^hI:) Ei«rnj^ ei^ 

» SR 5R»r vfi^RT m sigmf^sre^ sr 3 W 
=^o p. 127. Here the sentence becomes complete 
eyen if ■we take the plain meaning ( viz. that the woman not 
finding a niche in your heart, grows thinner and thinner ). 
The suggested fancy that she grows thinner as it were to find 
an easy entrance in your heart, is not necessary to understand 
the logical connection of the sentence. But in the verse 
••• the breasts cannot possibly feel shame and 

hence the sentence becomes logically complete only when we 
understand equivalent to ^ ( as if through 

shame ). Supply after Thus there is a 

difference between and 'which is that 

in ^he sentence is logically complete as regards the 

sense even without the suggested fancy, while in jqr^l'qTn^st^ 
the plain meaning of the words is not logical until we under- 
stand an XJtpreksba. 

^ (p. 30,1. 29~p, 31, 1. 10), 

these the expressed sorts again, 

with the exception of that of substance, are each threefold, as 
pertaining to ( 1 ) nature, { 2 ) a fruit and ( 3 ) a cause. 

the 16 sorts of the 

twelve belonging to the three, viz. ^qf^, gtT and being 

each three^fold as referring to nature, or fruit ( purpose ), 
or a cause, we have 36 varieties. As an object denoted by a 
proper name can be fancied as regards its nature only, there 
are only 4 varieties in connection with it and thus there are 
40 varieties in all of the It is said that an object 

denoted by a proper name does not give rise to if 

fancied as the fruit or cause of a certain event. Our author 
here appears to follow the but goes a step further. 

,<^pare stR; %gTRt^t^[T%sgRr: IRffkt: 


* Xbe printed Rino has etc.’ 
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p. 57, upon which remarks ^ 

l’. An example of with reference 

to ;5fTf& is * » above, where the nature of the 

thigh ( which is a generic term ) is fancied to be almost the 
same as the nature ( ) of a ( which also is a 

generic name ); an example of with reference to a 

quality is occurring above. A generally 

contains a word in the dative or an infinitive. A-n example is 

etc.’ This is Raghu. XIL 9L 

%h: f^r ( TOT^- 

) 3 ^ The 

arrow shot by Rama entered the ground, because it was 
shot with so much forca But the poet here represents it as 
entering the earth to communicate the agreeable tidings to 
the serpents in Patala, So here it is the fruit (or purpose), 
expressed by the infinitive errwg^, an action, that has been 
fancied in connection with the arrow’s entering the earth. 
In a there is generally a noun in the ablative or 

instri^mental. An instance of is ^^sT^'eto, 

This is Raghu. XIIL 23. spot. 

^ Here, the anklet, which was not 

resounding because it was not worn by any one, is represented 
as being silent through sorrow due to separation from the 
lotus-like feet of Sita. Here the cause of the natural silence 
of the anklet is represented to be sorrow, which is a got 
( according to the Nyaya-Vais'eshika philosophy ). 

(p, 31, IL 11-19). Out of the 

above 40 varieties of qpsqr, the 1*6 varieties of 
subdivided into 32 according as the source of the 

is mentioned or not. Thus the varieties of come 
to he 56 ( i. e. 32 + 24, after subtracting 16 from 40), An 
example where the niwiUta is mentioned is the verse 
etc. in which the occasion of the fancy in ‘bathes as 
it were,’ viz, ‘being guilty’ is mentioned. In the 

eause of the fancy in ‘as if it were another moon,’ viz. excess 

of peculiar beauty, is not mentioned, 

In and the must invariably be 

mentioned. In the is the fruit or consequence 

of what is fancied; and in the is the cause of 

what is fancied. To explain: — in etc. ‘holding silence 
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IB the of the faaey ‘as if through sorrow’; in 

etc. the of the fancy ‘as if to tell’ is ‘entering into the 
earth.’ If both these be not mentioned, then the 

sentences would be unconnected i* c. if omitted, 

there would be no propriety in saying 


sTcft^r^r^rr (p- 31, U. 19-26). The 16 

varieties of sr^q R^TT become 32 with reference to and 
In etc. we have a cause fancied in ‘as if 

through shame.’ er^jrTfrfir — ^1*^ 

reference to |;g and ), it is impossible that the occasion 
( should not be mentioned; for if the particles ^ etc, 
be not mentioned ( as they are not in Sf^t’q'^wr ) if 
the occasion of the fancy be not mentioned, then it would 
be impossible for the reader to ascertain that there is a fancy. 
Our author follows the er^o 

pp- ^>7-58. 

In IS not possible. 

etc. m 

) which consists in the identification of one concrete 
object with the subj’ect of description. . • • 9=n=g^rTOT^. 

If ^ etc. be not used and an epithet be added to the character 
fancied, it is our position that there is Hyperbole as in ‘ This 
king is another Indra’. Compare 

compare 


( 31^^7RRf ) ?r p. 

^0 “ ‘orq^ mq?5FFR:’ qRT# 

The reason why the figure is when ^ etc. are 

omitted in such a sentence as ‘He is another Indra’, is that 
when qq etc. which denote ^iTR^, absent the ensq^FT 
becomes and ceases to be ^*q. We shall explain these 
terms later on under 


(p. 31, 1. 27-p. 32, 1. 9). 

the subject of the fancy. It is possible that the gq^qf 
juay be omitted or not. ‘g^: etc. is an instance, where, 

the gi^ (^:) is mentioned, ‘iln instance, where gqitt(. 
is omitted, is the following from my drama Prabhavatl.’ The 

iSKthor quotes from a grfitflRT composed by him. 

(on aeootuit eC jthe thick darkness) the world appears as 
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if it is made ap of masses of collyrium ; it appears filled, as 
it were, with the particles of musk ( ); it appears over- 
spread, as it were, with Tamala trees ( the leaves of which are 
blackish); it appears, as it were, covered with dark-blue garments. 
Here, the subject ( i. e. ), viz. the being pervaded 

{ ), is not mentioned in connection with the thing 
fancied ( the f^Tri%;3;^or ), viz. being made up of collyrium 
etc. The world is pervaded by darkness ; this state of being 
pervaded by darkness is represented as if the world were 
made up of masses of darkness. The author gives another 
example in etc. This is from the ( I Act ). 

The last half is ffgftqicRn '’• The darkness 

besmears, as it were, our bodies and the sky rains, as it were, 
collyrium. Here the is the pervasion 

of the world by darkness and its falling all round. The 
pervasion is figured as the besmearing of the body and the 
falling of darkness is represented as the showering down of 
collyrium. Both, viz. and the f^^fs ( or 

are omitted. er^F^t: respectively. The 

reasons of the fancy in this example are respectively the 
thickness and its coming down in the shape of streams. 
As darkness is very thick, so it is represented as besmearing 
{ also is thick ) and so on. remarks that this explana- 
tion is according to tho view of those who regard darkness 
as a substance. The curious reader may refer to the T. D, 
on the words ^ f 

T. S. In his remarks upon the verse ^Darkness besmears’ etc. 
our author follows Mamma^U who says 

some say ‘Darkness, which is not 

really an agent in besmearing ( i e, darkness can never 
as a matter of fact besmear anybody, being 97%^), is 
figured as being the agent of besmearing ; the nimitta 
.( the reason or occasion ) of this fancy being the pervasion 
( by darkness of the world ). Similarly, the sky (though it is 
really incapable of showering collyrium) is fancied as the 
agent of the act of showering.’ The views referred to here are 
those of the er^. which says 

\ szrrwT^r ^ ^ 

^rrg f’ P- The views of Mammata and our 
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autlior on the one hand and the Alahkara-sarvasva on tho 
other as regards the verse may be briefly stated as 

follo'ws. — Our author says that here 'Sqrw the ( or 

) and is fancied as while Sarvasva says that is 

the ( or ) and it is fancied as probably identical 
with the 2ndly our author says that the ( the 

reason ) of the fancy is the thickness of the darkness, while 
Sarvasva says that it is e qqqq- (pervasion) which is the 
reason ; 3rdly, our author cites this verse as an instance of 
that variety of where the ( here sqrw ) 

mentioned, while Sarvasva cites this verse as an instance of 
( here s?rjq?r, according to being the Pfl+TTf )r 

The er^o criticizes those who regard sq^q^ as the JT^?r 
as not mentioned. It says that if oq-rq^r is the it must 

be mentioned, because it is the subject upon which something 
else is to be fancied. If sqqq^f, the subject, were swallowedi 
up by §pq 7 f we cannot understand ^qq' as poetically 
predicated of it. So the Sarvasva argues that it is better to 
say that in darkness, which is the the attribute of perya^ 
sion ( sqqqq' ) is swallowed up by, and is fancied as identical 
with the attribute of being the agent of the action of besmear- 
IjQg ( 4thly, Mammal and our author say 
that Utpreksha occurs everywhere by the relation of identity 
e. g. 5 ^ where one (^^ e, g^) 

is fancied as if identical* with another qrff ( i, e, ); in 
etc. they say the (sqqq^) is fancied as if identical 
with another ( §rq?r ); the gro does not admit that 
Utpreksha occurs invariably by the identity of twoq^s; it 
says that Utpreksha occurs also when an attribute ( ) is 
fancied as belonging to a subject ( It says that afx q q *^ 

if it be the cannot be omitted for reasons given above* 

So it is better to admit two kinds of Utpreksha, and 

&c. is an instance of qpqfc^T^, where the q^ 
(&q^r) may be fancied as probably belonging to darkness (q^iff)* 
Those who uphold Mammata say against the criticism of 
Sarvasva that what the poet intends to fancy is the identity of 
the two actions ( and sqqqif ) and since this identity is 
directly possible ( without having td resort to the idea of 
agent etc. ) there is no necessity to fancy the identity of agents, 
wyerdw that through i that identity, we may fancy the 
identity' df ia^ctiOns. Vide 5nqT pp. 381-382 and B. G. 296-304^ 
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^ 5rr=^^=^T srw 

sr^;^ ^ ?F^t??i^oi i 

=^ ir%’ s% ?52 i •••’=3 

‘arwf (%. Vli. 94 ) 


W'pfcrt 


( P> 296 ) ^ 1 ^ fiBiR% 


SPIFig.! ^^Tfir 3?^^^ ?lRTg.l Tit’ 31^^ 35^5SPntt 

^ 1 : ^la; i g^i ^ tTi ^ra. i 

OTtsnrw’ icqstit &qTiit«K4^^ ciwts 3c'Sr^ i 


E. G. p. 298. 


On these manifold subdivisions of XJtpreksha, Jagannatha 
makes the very appropriate remark that there is no difference 
of strikingness in them. They should not, therefore, be men- 
tioned at all. At the most Only three varieties of TJtpreksha 


should be given, viz., Ig, and ‘ff ^STTc^TK^t il: 

iiT=^E5<t^ni^T: t =^Tr^r^ Is^^jqirefrt argsctir^^ i 


3T55|;T5CF«dc«rr ( p. 32, U. 10-18 ). srssfRT- 

when arising from another figure. 
An example of Utpreksha founded upon concealment ( 


is etc. §?niFr^^?T 3T%3{t ?T^T* cPOT: 

TO The flood of beauty 

of that fair-eyed lady, incapable of being contained in her 
body, falls as it were, under the disguise of tears, as her eyes 
are pained by the smoke of the fire kindled by oblations of 
ghee. An example of kased upon ^ is etc. 

•The pearls, we believe, that issued from the narrow womb of 
the oyster, have attained this ( possession of a fair 

quality or being stringed ) from dwelling upon the charming 
conch-like neck of this lotus-eyed damsel. Here the word 
is paronomastic; and it is the cause of the 

contained in the words ( as if from dwelling 

upon the conch-like neck ). The word is denotative 


of 


Besides S#? TO-, 

^ etc. are some of the words that are denotative of 
*We quoted above the* words of Dandin on this point. 
There are other words also that express or such as 

TOTO r P r, ’sn^, a question naturally arises;- 

How are we to distinguish from when is 
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empbyedj as ^ is also ; i, e, on what ground is 

it that we regard the verse 55K#r^’ as an example of 

of ? The verse can as well be taken as an 
Upama ( ; 37 ^: ). Our author nowhere 

explains this difficulty. author of the 

says on this point ‘^TSasqgWRf# I 

^ 4517 =^ 1 ^: 11 1 

^T^IcSl^ ll’ { quoted by p. 24. ). When 

theXJpamana is one from ordinary life, there the figure is 
TJpama and the word is then expressive of similarity. 
But when the Upamana ( i. e. the or is not 

one from ordinary life, but is simply due to the poet’s fancy, 
then the figure is Utpreksha, so that there the word ^ has 
the sense of ( representing as probably identical ). 

When is employed in the poet purposely represents 

one thing as almost identical with another; in Upama, the 
only object is to give expression to the similarity between two 


objects. The jf)*© remarks 

p. 74. 

( and then it quotes the words of Appayadikshita 

bases the diffierence upon the existence of adjectives or 
attributes that would contribute towards the poetic represen- 
tation of 'the identity of the sfi^ and If these 


• exist there is but if there is the Upamana purely 

without any attributes serving to lead on to then there 

is ITpama and denotes similarity. 


( p. 32, 11. 20-26 ). giwr 

sf^rr*' ?3T Sometimes, an Utpreksha begins with a 

simile. ‘m^5i®...f^rgrnTr;’. This is f^o III. 70. ) 

at S(m\z 

^ Krshna saw, on the 

other side of the sea, series of woods, abounding with 
greenish leaves, which looked like moss thrown every moment 

upon the shore by thousands of waves. In the 

above verse, the word ^va (in denotes comparison and 

hence there is a simile at first, but in the end there is ianoy, 
inasmuch as the existence of huge masses of moss on the sea^ 
is fma^ed as possible, notwithstanding its improbablity, 
Similai^ly ^it i# tb be understood in the description of the 
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emaciation of certain lovelorn ladies, as in ‘their bracelets 
were turned into armlets’ ^ and also in ‘the 

side glance of her with deer-like eyes acts the part of a 
blooming lotus on the ear’ < ). In both 

the examples, there is at first because the affixes 

( and in ) are expressive of XJpama ; 

but, since it is impossible that a bracelet should be on the 
arm and that a glance should exist on the ear, there is only a 
poetic fancy. The poet doos not here compare the bracelet 
with the armlet and the side-glance with the blue lotus, but 
rather fancies that they are actually identical as it were. 

(p. 32, 11. 26-29) The author now 

distinguishes TJtpreksha from other figures of speech. He 
first distinguishes between and In 

as instanced in ‘gyvn etc., the cowherds etc. who are 

under error have no consciousness of the moonlight, which is 
the subject ( on which they wrongly superimpose the notion of 
milk ); for the description of it {i, e. of the absence of the 
knowledge of the truth) is given by the poet himself (and not by 
the persons). In TJtpreksha, however, the person who indulges 
in the fancy has a oonsoionsuess of the subject also. What 
distinguishes is this: — In the former, the 

knowledge is "^bile in the latter it is Sndly, 

in the farmer, the {^q^r is not perceived in its real nature, it 
is mistaken for something else ( the in both 

the f^qq- and are cognised as distinct, there is no 

mistake, but for poetical purposes it is represented that the 
f^qq is almost identical with the 

(p. 32,11. 29-31) What distinguishes 

from Is that in the former both the alternatives ar^ 

equally prominent; but in the latter, one of the alternatives is 
more prominent and is poetically represented as probably 
identical with the other. In Hyperbole, the 

unreality of the character fancied ( is apprehended 
after the sense of the sentence is understood; and here it is 

* The says that and mean the same thing 

'{ 3^ ) j seems to have used in the 

sexxse of bracelet and in the sense of an ornament for the 
upper arm. The lady had grown so emaciated that the bracelet 
on her forearm easily moved up to the upper part of the arm. 
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apprehended at the very time of the sense being understood. 
An example of is ^ 

W Here the face is apprehended and spoken of as 
the eyes as and the body as At the time 

of using this mode of speech, it is not intended that the 
( ) is understood as distinct. The unreality of the identity 

of and comes in only when we reflect upon the sense 

of the verse. In Utpreksha, when we use such an expression 
as we are perfectly conscious of the 

( i. e. =t?[ ) not being the ). 


^%cTT 3— ( p. 33, U. 1-10 ). 

This is I^* 15. — Has darkness 

coloured black the various trees and hills ? — screened. 

in uneven portions, g has darkness 

annihilated the regions of space? The printed editions have 

tm- Sarvasva reads ^ 

some say that the figure here is inasmuch as the trees 
pervaded by darkness are suspected to be coloured and so on* 
It is the sr^o ^0 which cites this verse as an instance of 
where the things superimposed have each a separate substratum 

K«rT etc.’ p, 43 ). The 

Sarvasva remarks on this verse 

p- 44, \ 

1 %^ »’ Biss’s comment. 

Our author says that this is wrong; for the figure consists 
in the apprehension of one object under more alternatives 
than one, all being equally prominent; whilst, here, the 
pervasion of the trees, sky &o,, by darkness is not one and the 
same pervasion, but is conceived as distinct pervasions distingui- 
shed by the several objects with which it comes in contact. 
Besides, pervasion etc., is swallowed up by the idea of ^colouring’ 

&c, which alone is prominent. What our author means is: 

In Sandeha, the same object is perceived under two or more 
alternatives, as in *^4 W above; in the present verse, 

the object is not the same; the pervasion by darkness of th$ 
trees being quite different from the pervasion of the sky 
by it; 2 ndly, in Scindehcc^ whfit the poet conveys is 
the equal prominence of two or more alternatives; 
hi^t this is not the case here; here the pervasion by darkness 
is nob mentioned at all in words, it is swallowed up, as it wer% 
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by ‘colouring’; what the poet intends to do here is to represent 
poetically that ‘ pervasion ’ is probably the same as ‘colouring’. 
For tliese two reasons, the figure in the present verse is 

Utpreksha. g m others say that the present 

verse is a distinct sort of the figure though one of the 

alternatives is more prominent, because it has the special 
charm of determining one thing to be manifold. What these 
people mean is: — in this verse, the ) is no doubt 

more prominent ; still the figure is not but another 

kind of Here ( the fqtfq- ) is determined to be the 

same as etc. ( which are many ). Therefore, 

as in the ordinary one thing is suspected under different 
characters, so here also one thing is determined under different 
characters; and therefore there is This view appears 

to be the same as the one mentioned by Sarvasva 

P- ^4, Our author rejects this view also* 
fancy is the apprehension of a thing, the 
real nature of which is, as it were, swallowed up, under an 
identity with something else. This kind of fancy is clearly 
visible here and is conveyed by the word g, as well as by 
Therefore the figure ought to be Utpreksha. It is not 
necessary to resort to the invention of a distinct species of 
Sandeha found nowhere else. The Sarvasva itself mentions 
the fact that some look upon the verse 3’ sis an 

instance of Utpreksha. g 

p. 44. 

(p* 33, U. 11-16). frgg,^ 

This verse is cited by sr^o p. 51 as an example of 

spreads the charm of 
a flake of cloud. dq® not appear to be 

so. erf ?fgg,‘l believe the moon to be marked by the 

black scars of the wound caused by the darting meteor- 
glances of the young women distressed by the separation from 
thy foemen, their lords.’ Here, in spite of the fact that the 
word ‘ manye ’ is employed ( it being one of those words that 
imply Utpreksha, as said above ), we have a mere conjecture, 
since we do not apprehend here a fancy as defined before. 
For this reason there is po Utpreksha founded upon conceal- 
ment here. In the first half of the verse, the author began 
by denying that the spot on the moon is ( i. e, there 

is first ). After denying the nature of he ought 
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to have superimposed something else on the But he 

speaks of the moon in the next half, and not of at all. 
Therefore there is no It may be said that, as there is 

in the first half and the word ( which is ) 

occurs in the 2nd half, there is Our author 

replies that the mere presence of the word is not sufficient. 
We must have which does not exist in the verse 

tinder consideration. The author of the also was not 

quite satisfied with the instance he himself gave. On 
etc. he remarks 

^ P- and^also 

(on p. 61 )” p. 64. 

What constitutes the essence of is that the 

( ) must be represented as probably identical with the 
) and that this representation must be charming, 
must be based upon implied resemblance. ^TJpTT 

57 |oir? 3 ;’ cannot be an vS^^r, because there is no charm in it. 
The fancy must be erffi# ( volitional ) and not due to mistake. 

^% 7 f; II? is not an example of because here the peacocks 

mistake him to be a cloud and, as a result, dance. They have 
no distinct apprehension that he is Bama. The mere presence 
of words would nob constitute a verse an instance 

of Utpreksha; e, g. the word in the above verse. 

, Examples of Utpreksha are sown broad-cast in the works 
of Kalidasa and Bana; vide the following 

1 5??I- 

13 ( Hyperbole). 

ST^I^ >[% ( P- 33, 11. 17-23 ). 'When the intro- 

susception is complete, it is styled Hyperbole, 

words are quoted verbatim from p. 56. 

'^^enthe e. or ) swallows up (or al- 

together takes in ) the ( the subjeet on which something 
else in superimposed ) and there is therefore an apprehen- 
sioto of identity, it is ( Introsusoeption ), In 

trtpVak^hS^ ^ the ■ (or in process of 
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completion ) as tlie is expressed there with uncertainty 

( is there represented as prohahhj identical with 
the and not with certainty ) But in tho 

is complete because the subject is apprehended with 
certainty. The two-fold division of is borrowed by 

our author from the 37^0 ^o. is brought about in two 

ways; (I) the entirely swallows up the which is 

consequently not expressed in words at all ; (IT) the 
as it were swallows up the which though expressed in 

words and therefore seeming to be different, is yet identified 
with the In the first case tho is said to be 

f^;g; and in the latter The is said to be 

because the not being expressed in words and being 

swallowed up by the the ( which is 

superimposed ) is predominant, is said to be 

because the is in process of being represented as probably 
identical with the ( it is not but RTftqqjtrT ) 

and therefore it is this process ( which is being accomplished ) 
that is predominant. Yide on 37^0 ^0 “g* ( ) 

=q- f^5:= 1 

jrr^Fr^' 

qq 1”. A question might be asked what 

is the difference between and srr^q ( as in )*?' 

The reply is; — in the f%qq is apprehended as the 

But here ( in f%5; ), the f^qq being entirely swallowed 

up by the - j^ q ^ ^and therefore not being expressed, only the 
apprehended ; in ^-q s^tqq^qq ( which is the province 
of ), the -^qq may or not be expressed (while in aq^q it 
must always be expressed ) and, even when it is expressed, 
it is in process of being swallowed up by the ( as in 

?(5rfqqq^ f^qf^qqi JRtfq: \ S^rf^qq^E^T 

^q|^ qq f P* objection might be raised 

as follows: — sqr^ cq q ^ jq is certain knowledge of the fqqtqq;^, which 
swallows up the fqqq. It is said above that in there is 

sT^q^^jq. In the fqqq is generally expressed and 

not swallowed up. Besides, is constituted by representing 
something as prolaUe. There is no certainty in it. Therefore 
it is improper to say that in there is qc^psq ensqq^T#. 

The reply is: — sqsqq^fTq is of two kinds, ;E^;[i%q; and 
Tn the former, the real nature of an object is nob known at 
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al], but through mistake the is identified with the 
In the latter ( ), a man, although well knowing that 

is distinct from superimposes the i%qf%; 3 [^upon the 

for some poetical purpose, is the 

province of i*^ which the poet speaks of the 

mistaken notions of others. { i ) 

is the province of is defined as 

In although tliere is no complete swallowing up, 

still the is i^ process of being swallowed and therefore, 
we may say that there is Hence there is nothing 

wrong in saying that is the province of 

ft* f^RJT^q- ( i ^ * 

i 3 

srqr^iv^RefT i..— 

J 5T5 f^WR^5C^3qV:q'q[;jjn‘q-^ gyr- 

(^t. sr. n, ) 

R 1” P- 55. (p, 33, 11. 20-23> 

In Utpreksha, the swallowing up of the object takes place only 
by reducing it to a subordinate position and so it may be here 
also ( L c. in ) as in ‘ the face is a second moon. ’ 

The author means that for swallowing up as required in 
( ), it is not necessary that the must not 

be mentioned. What is meant by is here simply that 

the should bo in quite a subordinate position as regards 
the purpose in view (i, e. the charm of the ^WTr^rfr), Similarly 
even in 3Tf?t^r^1%i, the f^q- ( L e, g?q here ) need not necessarily 
be omitted ( as in ‘the face is a second moon' ). 

The name given to this figure is significant 
4^P!rai?qwr:’ w- p- 237; ‘l^^f^oir ^nwTf^^: < 

B. G. p. 307. * 

it^s«f^:......ga: (p. 33, R 24-25). Our author, following 

tie (p. 66), divides iiito five varieties. I, 
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Denial of difference where there is difference in 
reality ; 11. 3 ?^ ^g(;: (the opposite of the preceding) statement 

of a difference, where there is none in reality ; III. 

negation of connection where there is a connection ; 
TV, ( ^hich is the reverse of III ); V. 

— ^he invertion of the sequence of cause and effect. 
Mammata following ( II. 24-26 ) gives four varieties, by 
omitting III and lY and substituting in their place 
^ ^ supposition under a condition introduced by ‘ if ’ ). 

3T%^rT*T iiis ^^55 criticizes Mammata and says that 
etc,’ is included either under or its reverse ( see 

p. 237 ). remarks that etc. includes ^^TPfr^S- 

and its reverse by Indication. 

An instance of is %srgqft:’ etc. ^ How 

is it that the peacock’s tail shines above ? — The 

digit of the moon on the 8th night of the fortnight. next 
to it. Jf^T^WOTf^y-stiU lower a tender leaf. Here we have the 
introsusception of the tresses of a woman in the peacock’s tail 
with which they are identified. Here 
and are swallowed up respectively by 

and although they are distinct ). 

Another example of this is etc., which was cited 

above under Utpreksha. The silence belonging to a sentient 
creature is one thing and the stillness pertaining to an 
inanimate object is another. These two states though different 
are identified here, the reason being that the word 
conveys both the meanings. is another example 

of the same. In her youth, her lover is possessed of 
( love, also ^red colour’ ) together with the soft petal of her 
nnder-lip. Here the raga of the lower-lip is its redness, 
and the raga of the lover is his love. Though these two are 
different, they are identified, because they are expressed by 
the same word. It must be said that, following these two 
examples of our author, the verse instanced 

above under ), wiU be an example of this kind 

so the word q^5E;3q is concerned. 

An example of is etc. the 

riches of the fragrance breathed by her. charming ness. 

Here though beauty is one and the same, the beauty of a 
woman is represented as being quite different from all other 
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beauty. Another example of this variety may be given from 
the S'akuntala ^ 

An example of the verse *er93T* 

which occurs in the Vikramorvas'iya (1st act). The same 
verse is cited by the sr^o ;ffo as an example of this variety, 

‘Was it the moon, the source of lovely 

radiance, that was the creator in forming her ^ 

who is solely devoted to the sentiment of love. 
3yqn^: spring. dull, free from emotions, 3?nT^ 

TO* vhose naind is turned away from objects of sense. 
3^p}t gl^: Brahma. In this verse, although the Creator is 
connected with the act of creating her, he is represented as 
not being connected with chat act. This verse is cited by 
Mammata as an instance of of our author ), 

remarks ( p. 59 ) that this verse cannot be an example 
of as there is no certainty here. In there 

must be certain knowledge. In the above verse, the speaker 
raises doubts as to who created the woman. 

An instance of is etc/ Here, 

a connection, which is unreal, is fancied by means of a 
supposition brought in by the force of the word ‘ if/ 
does not exist in the moon i, c. there is but by the 

force of the particle this connection of lotuses with the 
moon is brought in. Therefore there is A 

beautiful example of this variety is cited by Yamana 

II' III, 8. ^ 



( p. 34, 11. 15-21 ). The inversion 

of the sequence of causation may occur in two ways; (I.) the 
efieot may be supposed to precede the cause, or (TI.) it may be 
supposed to take place simultaneously with the cause. An 


example of the first is etc. Supply after 

and after ^^qj^^josg^-agitated by fancy, 
trf^^TRt the 

beauty of the blooming hahulch and the blossoming mango 


{ manifested itself ). Mangoes put^ forth blossoms, which 
generally are the excitants of love ( ), But here 

this sequence is inverted. The heart is said to be agitated 
a#id then the mangoes blossomed. Another instance of 
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this variety is f I 

wn n’ ( iff verse 96 ). Another 
is ^ 5 [:’ 7. An example of the cause 

and effect taking place at the same time is ^ etc.* 

This is Raghu, IV. 4. was trodden, was attained. 

at the same time Here the cause, viz, coming to the 
ancestral throne and the effect, viz., conquering the kings, are 
represented as taking place at the same time. The reason why 
the relation of cause and effect is inverted is to give expression 
to tho idea that the cause produces the effect speedily, as said 
by Mammata %]vm ^ etc. 

55^01^ 1 % (p. 34, 11. 22-24). In these 

words our author refers to the view of the ^o. The 

question is: — in what is introsuscepted in another ? 

Ror f%;s: is necessary. When it is said that 

1.WO varieties of are and the ques- 
tion arises what two things are According to 

the view of tho the ordinary excellence belonging 

to the woman’s tresses etc. in the verse 
is fancied as being extraordinary. It should not be supposed 
that tresses etc. are introsuscepted under tho character of the 
peacock’s tail. What is is natural beauty 

( ) which is here fancied to bo identical with the 

beauty imagined by the poet It is not the 

%^cn^ that is fancied to be identical with the pe- 

acock’s tail. If it were intended to be so {%. e, if it were intend- 
ed that the in this variety should be between two 

such its and and not between the two 

and ), then, the definition of the figure 

would not include, as it ought to incude, such instances as 
^Hifierent is the beauty etc.’ The reason why the instance 
etc. would be excluded is: — If we say that and 

are mean that for two ^^fjs 

are necessary ; two would not do. In ®tc. 

there are no two ^s, but only two >?#s. If two vrTf[s were 
necessary for this instance cannot be an example ot 

Therefore in Order to include it, we should say 
that it is two that are everywhere Vide the 

words of the p. 69* “155 
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» 5t g ^t;sr#r: < 

3T5qTHi I ft ^3T0 ut 

^f?i^i4 gsOTT c t * ^H5=wfir 

this isrsr^sr remarks “ %Tr55?T5Wf%’ ^fft 

^ ^T5[33nfH: t 

^ ^^TT^rrr^v-^r^HrqV ^t!5T?ft^ ^ ^r#|sR q^: wftft i” 

p. 69. The two verses, referred to in this passage, are 
^f% ^ ^TR qj^Tqi^ftqrRT^ ^ ^ ^HT^^q^tcjcqRfq^n 

(^fe^r3[:); ‘aTTJtJT STuqt ft ^T ^Jlft » 

mr ^muutqsTfq^ ^ ^%\\ ( y K4*i^Tft ^ qqft qt^- 

'smr 1 5?2n^ ^R?arjRTqt ^ ^ ^rqft ii). 


Our author replies to the above reasoning in the words 
etc.’ ^f^...3TV:zrq^2r^ There too, t. e. in ^3T?zr§^TW^q^'^^’ 
the lady’s beauty, which is generally not different from that 
of other women, is fancied as different. So that here also 
there is si^zrTOTq-. We need not say that fancied 

to be identical with thing 

viz. the beauty of the woman, is poetically represented as 
being another thing, viz., a beauty different from all other 
beauty. ^5^1% to explain, to make clear what is meant. 
8Tr'q^...3T^ti%^ If we substitute for in the 

verse ^3T?2i^Tlf etc.’ ( in which case it would mean ^her beauty 
is, as it were, quite apart from that of other women’ ), we 
should admit the figure as there is then 

Everybody admits that in ‘3y5:?rftqTW^’R^% is 

We have shown above that in XJtpreksha there is ernerTOR 
( of course ). So we must admit that in 
also there is sr^rq^q-, which is f%;g;, because the word fq, 
which is is absent. In ‘sn^q- ®tc., the 

beauty of haikula though coming first is fancied as coming 
last L e, there is eysysngfxq'- Here also if we employ the word f q, 
there is Similarly in the other two, 

ey^p:f5f% i, e, jr^rnft, who is the creator of the beauty, 

is represented as identical with Brahma who does not create 
such a beauty; two blue lotuses which are not connected 


with the moon are fancied as identical (apsrqf^q*) with two 
lotuses connected with the moon. Hence the opinion of the 
ey^. that there is ereqq^lpr of two vpjs ( one qpE^ 
other ^ft^qpJcT ) a^id not of qfiffs is wrong. also finds 


fault with the ej^. i qr^fiT 
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^tg; 1 ^T3iTl!r 

1 =g ftstT^JT^ si4^;(T2fo?nf^: 
I^T^^rWcrspsirisTf^^ l’ PP- 69-70. As to tlie remark of our 
author that -when we read for in ‘a^jj^lj-- 

etc. there is vide the remarks of E. G. and 

Nages'a thereon ( p. 315. ) “?r3[fir 

^»i55qinj: i 

II’ 5T I 3T%sr ^S55- 

fK: ^1 %^, ^f'f^aTT^?a^c5r|r®rg^^f l ^qy 

\ ‘xEr^E^iMnEisrp^iT 

’fT’Ti^nTTC.’ ^irr ^^S'^R’IJ^tc^SJIEn: ‘^IETIIIR’ ScT’H' 

f^ra^WTRll rr^npR^RfTOJft EIW JJTfe rTTIijrg^TI^oTg^gaj^ I 

Er«rT9t#q- ^ ^ »t^: i eEJi?3Tt®if^ ^5=%^ ^r- 

S'Esai^ II’ 1 ?i#r i * i ^ 

1” p. 315. 


1 4 (Equal Pairing). 

TO^RT ( P. 34, 1. 29-«p 35 1. 5 ). Wheia 

objects in band or others are associated ^v ith one and the same 
attribute, the figure is An attribute is either a 

quality or an action. So, although our author does not say 
so specifically, four varieties ; all the things may 

be or all may be ersRg^; and the common attribute in 
each case may be a 3joj or a There is another point on 

which our author is silent, 55 :^, and 

many others say that in always implied; 

compare * tftppsr^ yi*qpe% 5f^m5TT513Ri^m^T qr 

This means that between the 
or ersTT^^qj things that are connected with the 
same attribute, there must be implied resemblance. It is not 
sufl&cient that they are connected with the same attribute. 
Our author, by omitting the words leads us to 

infer that he did not regard implied resemblance between the 
or BTsyyqj^fot^ things as necessary to constitute the 
figure The reason why the figure is called 

is by T?^5T^ as ‘ ^nt 

P' 239. i. e, lihat in which there is a connection 
(of or ersii;^ things) with the same attribute. 

erg^TlJr*..— This is S'isru IX. 24, The printed 
edition of S'is'u. reads for and 
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fNsf ’ for ‘ gf^i: ll’. Construe- 

t?r 't^5 3?^5!T'*, 

( ^q^siT: ) gf^ gf^cTSF^qrRra^fit ( §M ^rr: 

qim*’ ^IxrsTT ) arqtfqq^T (qtfqmi^). Unguents 
of sandal, white flowers, fair ones indignant against their 
lords and the flames of lamps were by that time (z. e, 
evening ) lighted up so as to awaken Love that bad long 
fallen asleep. Here, as the description of the evening is the 
matter in hand, sandal ointment etc. which are connected with 
the evening are also they are all connected with the one 

action ( %?rT) of ( being lighted up ). 

(p. 35, 11. 6-13). — This isTJdbhataV. 

Z’2, Who, that lias peiceived the softness of thy body, feels not 
that the jasmine, the digit of the moon and the plantain plant 
are hard Here the heroine is the subject of description and 
etc., which are the ^qiTRS, are ( generally, of course ) 
c? 5 Rg^. They are all connected with the single attribute 
‘hardness’ ( which is a goj). ajT^T—srrsH SJR qr^-’ 

etc,, ‘charity from affluence, truth from speech, fame and piety 
from life, beneficence to others from the body — from unsub- 
stantial things, man ought to extract substantial good/ Here 
STR, which are all in the objective case, 

being all connected with the attribute of substantialness, are 
also connected with the action of extracting. Our author 
gives an example of where ail the things are con- 
nected with the same 50 T and the same An example 

where all things are connected with the same 

5 s '^Trqfi* 1 

1 ^* 

15 (Illuminator). 

sm’g?rsR35rat: ( 

When a thing, which is the subject in hand, and another 
which is not the subject in hand, are connected with the same 
attribute, there is Also when the same case 

is connected with more than one verb. 

« 

Some writers like ^tc, say that in also 

there must be sfiqwr. Our author is silent on this point. 
It must be noted, that if 7iz:2f is necessary for then 
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the 2ftd variety of given by our author, wheie one ease is 
oonneoted with many verbs, must be excluded altogethei-, as 
there can bo no resemblance in that variety. 

The reason why this figure is called is that it is like 
a lamp, which, when employed for illuminating one object, 
also illumines others. 

p. 72 j 'sr#; 

P- 242, ‘sTfigT^g^ 5?^: jrawr^tsff^TRft 
# 7 ^ i % %m ^77;^ 1 g^iRT 
gi^(qroV. 3 75 )^qgrj^ =5 ^M3i;l’rv. G. 

p. 322. 

* 

(p- 35, 11. 17-18)— This is S'ls'u I. 

72. '^irffgoiT &5T ( %g7I%g ) 7t5T#tiriX ( arggift" 

5r7T®T% I ^ qtPtg; ( ) 

ttflrT: (^rm-) Here unobangiug naturt 

is tlie subject of description ; while, chaste wife is 
Both of them are connected with one dharma viz., the one 
action of 'accompanying’. The printed edition of S^is'u. reads 

The Nirnayasagara edition of 
S. D. reads for But then the figure would bo 

In the above verse, there is 3T5!T[7 ^ziH also. 

(p, 3o, 11. 21-24). This is an instance of tho 2nd kind of 
called by some cfj^sR^qqj. Here, the heroine, who is one, is 
oonneoted with many actions, viz, rising, sleeping, going to 
tho house of the lover and so on. 

35, 1. 26-27)— Some say that this figure 
has throe varieties according as the single vr#, whether gtq or 
%qrt, is mentioned in the beginning, middle or end. The 
Kavyadars'a, Bhamaha, Udbhata and many others divide 
' Dipaka into three varieties according as the single dharma 
occurs in the beginning, middle or end. 

I f7'TT II snjpT 

i sttt ii” tthii 

II. 15-16 j ‘sn^sn^^i: SfWP^fR^tfTR: I g rnl' >f ^ 7 71T <77^ 
?rCt<pft %: 11’ 3^ I- 30. An example of siT^^q; is 

qjXoqqo II. 100, where i^he common property is 

mentioned in the beginning of the verse, 

7r§: I TJ^TFirST^W 11’ (TfWI II. 1^) 
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?^S^pRg:ll’ I. 33) are examples of and 

respectively. Our author remarks upon this that this threefold 
division need not bo given, because a thousand such varieties 
may be found out. There is no special charm in these divisions ; 
whether the single attribute be mentioned in the beginning or 
end it does not matter. The charm of this figure lies in several 
and snrfrr things being connected with the same attribute. 


The distinction between Dipaka and i^aay be 

stated as follows: — In Dipaka, one or more things and one 
or more enq^gcT things are connected with one attribute ; while 
in ^11 things must be either or there 

cannot be both and things. Those who regard 

efjtprq" as implied in both the figures make a further distinction. 
In Dipaka, the Upameya is and the ( implied, of 

course ) is sTK^gcT ; while in g^zr^tPraij ^.s all things are either 
5 Rgg or are all it is left to the volition of the hearer 

to regard one as the Upameya and the other as the TJpamana. 

‘3t 4 =^sr^’Td I srw 

( ) 3ui^?rgOTnT 5Rg?rg’?^‘«r^ 

( S52r^^nrf ) f ii’ f^o p- 61. In 

Drpaka, tbe jRggr ( ) and the ersr^ ( S TOW ) are connected 

with the same attribute. A q[uestion arises:— how are we to 
distinguish from as in gig where 

is ^cTcpRK (and therefore ) and gig is ( I e. 

gijgg ) and both are connected with the single attribute 
The reply is that in Dipaka the resemblance is only implied, 
if at all and there are no words, like fg, expressive of simile ; 
while in simile the resemblance is directly expressed. 


Tide Jagannatha's criticism of those who cite as 

a , separate variety ; K. G. pp. 324-326 

\ ^ ^ 

II’ ( example * of ) 

Jagannatha further criticizes those who regard ^qyand 
S^^rPr^ir »s two distinct figures. He says that they should 
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not be considered as separate, because the charm in both is 
the same, viz., the occurrence of the common attribute only 
once. What leads to the separate enumeration of figures is 
some difference in charm. It cannot be said that, because 
in the common dharma is connected with both and 
things and in either with things or with 

things, there is difference of charm in the two figures; 
because, in also, as defined by you, you will have to 

make two figures according as the common dharma is co- 
nected with only things or with things. But you 

do not do so. Therefore regard also as a variety of 


pspftf^raRr #7^ 5Rrfir 

gg q^P i^i^rt 'jrfft'Jit %^55T5ifi5T^^ ^ 

^ t^srs^^ i jis^tri^ 

Bntf^TTT^, Jifarsf^SRf i ^ jfHtJrnf g?sr4^fiimat 

stbstt-* i” R- G. pp. 326-327. 


An example of is ‘giUTT^ 

#5^ «rr 1 5if Jn?tt ^ #a: wt ii’ 

y. 


1 6 (Typical Comparison). 

qHRnrqq^qqql: ^ 

qftq^^jprr— That is jj^sRijtiJTr, where in two sentences, resem- 
blance between which is implied, the same common attribute is 
differently expressed. We have explained above tinder 

UpamS the meaning of the word >2n?qrT% ?rC- 

( p. 36. 11. 2-3 ). This is Naishadhiya III. 116. — 

Oh Damayanti 1 noble. etc. — What greater praise 

can be bestowed upon the moonlight than this that it agitates 
even the ocean *2 Here one and the same action is expressed 
in two different words, viz., *atbraoting* and ‘agitating’ 
{ in two different sentences ) in order to avoid repetition. 

®'nd ar^ really one and the same in sense* 

But if the word had been used in the 2nd sentenoei 

the fault called ^tPTOT (repetition of the same word in 
the same sense ) would have been committed* Therefore in 
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i fS'H'faCT ®®“® common property is expressed in two 
different but synonymous expressions. This figure is found 

in a series also. ^ (P- 36 11. 6-7). 

mountain of S'iva i. e. Kailasa, which is white. Compare 

Brother of i. e. akin to S'iva ’s laughter. Here the words 
‘glorious,’ ‘pure’ etc. are the same in their ultimate meaning. 
This figure also occurs under a negation of the attribute. 

^ (p. 36 11. 9-10 ). This v erse^ o ccurs in er^o 

pp. 74-75 in the same connection. etc. ‘none but 

the fair ones of Avanti are skilled in the pranks of love.’ 
Other examples of nf^^EjyUT ®re g«RRl^ 

S^’ ' g«n'f>wl^'b'!4l tl’; 

*«rk 3®iT' ^ ^ 

II’ P- 3^- 

The reason why this figure is called i® given 

by f^o as N^^fOTT^pirr P- 52. Here 

the sense of the sentence constitutes the 3tinpr or the 3^1^. 
rptrrs says m^qTsNrt'Wr^RsrTg.’ o»- ■which 3^ remarks 

frr^^trrt^INT^ flNl’ pp. 243 and 254. 

The distinction between XJpama and is as 

follows: — In Upama, the resemblance is expressed, while in 
jjft^^gjtpTT it is only implied ; 2ndly, in TJpama there is only 
one sentence, while in qi^ i si ^q T there are two sentences ; 3rdly 
i>i "words like are always absent, while in X7pam& 

they are generally present. 

A beautiful example of this figure occurs in Ss,k. ( 1st act ) 
tpi I jptn^R^ stgrossra; i’. 

Another is ‘ 313 : 'CSf JPI# 1 

17 ( Exemplification ). 

5EIRr is the reflective representation of 
a similar subject. We have explained above under Upama 
'what is meant by The word serves to 

distinguish this figure from This figure also is two- 
fold, being founded either on similarity or on contrast. • • 

‘ il I I 

',,j , ' Should we not rather expect according to the 

Butr* a 124 )i 
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.•.?a55^TrT55T (p* 36, 11. 14-15). This is ta^ken from the Vasava* 
datta, a romance of Subandhu ( p. 8, Hall’s edition), 

— A good poet’s song, though its merits have not 

been closely examined. although its fragrance 

has not been perceived. Now, here, the subject of description is 
the song of the poet, which pours a honeyed stream into the 
ear. Corresponding to 'pouring etc,’, we have the attribute 
'riveting the eye’. These two are not the same, but there is 
some similarity between them, as there is between the original 
and its reflected image. So also corresponds to 

and to arf^fergtiTT. ^ ^ stops,, 

is gone, 55T assemblage of 

water-lilies has been seen to droop, when the moon is not 
risen. This is an example based on The fact that 

lilies droop when the moon is not risen implies that they 
do not droop when it rises ; this idea corresponds to the one in 
the first line. (p- 36, 11. 18-19). 

’TO’ ^ ) the affections of which are 

fixed upon Vasantalekha alone. Hoes the bee, 

extremely fond of the honey of the blooming jasmine, desire 
any other plant? In this verse the figure is not but 

because the two expressions, viz., ‘how can our 
mind turn’ and ‘Hoes the bee desire another plant,’ ultimately 
convey the same sense. In fEFcfj 1^ the two sentences the 
attributes are only similar and not the same ( but differently 
expressed) as in the present 

figure, in the example etc.’, ‘the pouring of a stream 

of honey’ and ‘riveting the eye’ are only similar, and not 
identical. 

The term 5gi??r 6tymologicalIy means that in which the^ 
ascertainment of the matter in hand is observed i, e. made 
authoritatively. It is that in which the truth of the matter in 
hand is confirmed by the example given in illustration, as said 
by Mammata eire; 21^% which Mallinatha explains* 

as P* 245 

The distinction between and fSRT ^ay be stated 

as follows : — Although in both similarity is implied, still in 
"tba attribute isMihe same in both the sentences, being 
only expressed in different words ; while in tlia attribute 

in one sentence is only similar to ( and not identical with ) 
the attribute in the second sentence. In the two attributes 
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raentioned in tlie two sontencos stand in the relation of the 
original and its reflection, 

qwt 5r%f^f^^?r:3 t% i 13:HT?7T-2ricH%^ f^: \ m 5 5t%- 

1’ R, G. p. 337, draws another distinction. In, 

something is stated in order to convoy the idea that 
it is similar to the matter in hand ; while in in order that 
the matter in hand should not be indistinctly apprehended, 
we give an instance where a similar state of things exists. 

^1% sr^^^rfTO5T 5T^%i?r 

1 ’ P- 74. says further on that similarity 

is not absolutely necessary for fspa*. Vide the severe criticism 

of these views of in R. G. pp. 337-339, W 

(P. 36, IL 22-24 ). In «• general proposition is 

strengthened by particular instances or a particular instance is 
conjflrmed by a general proposition. In nr ggt?^ the 

two sentences do not stand in the relation of general and parti- 
cular propositions. In them if the first is a particular proposi- 
tion, the second also is so. Compare sr^TC^r^s words §;STf^ 

SC^t: gJr4?R%NI%5I arsrqt: ( of srl^q^iiT I 




sl’pnati’ p-75. 


Jagannatha is willing to regard fgHT two 

varieties of one figure. ‘«rf^ 3 tt ?tts5?^T55i;R^ ^ 

i:srRr^ i ficsr^3[?rT5TT ?rr# 

sTT^fRjrm ^ i’ R- G. p. 339. 


A good example of fspg- is tlie following from Raghu. 

5Pi gir: i jr«5rtiKiJn?rf ®ifir 

^Tfir: II; also 

I f| qR:q#N5«JT 'ifttfri 

sRiqr ^ffSt^TRru. n 5^ 1 ?prenl?f 

II V, 

18 ( Illustration ). 

^When a possible or, as is sometimes the case, even an 
impossible connection of things implfes a relation of type and 
prototype, it is An example of under a possi* 

connection of things is ^tc. Construe 

'9'rr^T ?Ril535 ^ ^*31 NigNPf 
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3TTH^ — ‘Who, that vainly torments creatures in 
this mundane sphere, enjoys prosperity for a long time* 
telling this, the sun, in a day, then reached the western 
mountain. ’’ Hero the connection of the sun as the agent 
in the act of intimating such an idea is quite possible, inas- 
much as the attribute of reaching the western mountain, •which 
( attribute ) belongs to him, is quite capable of eonveying 
such an idea ^ ^ refers to This 

( possible ) connection convoys the relation of Type and 
Proiotype ( original and reflection ) between the sun’s setting 
and the falling into adversity of those who oppress others. 

The ingredients which constitute — there 

must be a connection of things, which is, ( A ) either possi- 
ble or { B ) impossible ; and moreover this connection must 
lead on to or end in implying the relation of similarity. 
An example of A has been given above. There the sun is 
represented as telling a moral truth. This connection of the 
sun with telling leads us to suppose a similarity between 
arnd The second variety of where 

an impossible connection of things causes us to suppose the 
existence of similarity, is of two kinds, as ( 1 ) occurring in a 
single sentence or (2) in more sentences than one. An instance 
of B ( 1 ), is etc.’ ( p 37, 11 5-6 ) ‘ Her sidelong darting 

glance bears the loveliness of the blue lotus ; her underlip* 
the fairness of the tender leaf ; her face, the charm of the 
moon.* Here the impossibility of the, darting glance etc. 
bearing the loveliness of the blue lotus garland etc. — for how 
can a thing possess the property of another ? — suggests a loveli*^ 
ness like thereto and implies the relation of similarity between 
the wreath of blue lotuses and the darting of a glance. This 
is because there is a single sentence in 

qi55^.’ Another example of the same is etc. 
Here it is impossible that the feet can give up the gait of the 
royal swan, with which tboy are in no way connected; we 
are to understand, therefore, that their (of the feet) connection 
with it ( gait ) is only fancied; this fancied connection, being 
actually impossible, implies a gait similar to that of the swan. 
An example of bated upon an impossible connection of 

things ( i. e. B. above ) occurring in more sentences than one 
is 1%^ etc.* (p. 37 11. 15-16 ). This vers© occurs in Sak. 
I. Here the connection of identity bewteen the significations 
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of the two sentences, respectively marked by the relative pro- 
noun ^ and the demonstrative ^ (i. e. H 

being impossible, terminates in the relation of 

thus:— the desire of making such a body fit for 
penance is like the desire of cutting the creeper with the 
edge of the blue lotus. Or to take another example of the 
same. etc.’ ( p. 37 11. 21-22 ). rendered 

fruitless. by the desire to en^oy the pleasures of 

the world. ^ sold the (invaluable) 

^hintdmai^i ( desire-yielding jewel ) at the price of glass. 
3B[ere there is no possible connection between leading a useless 
life in the eager pursuit of pleasures and selling Chintamd^i 
at the price of glass. This impossibility ultimately terminates 
in implying a comparison, viz. the wasting of life in the pursuit 
of pleasures is like selling ChinidfncLi^i at the price of glass. 

37 11. 25-26). This is Raghu. 1.2. 

Intellect of little compass, by means of a raft. 

Here, the description of the solar race by a narrow intellect 
and the crossing of the ocean on a raft are unconnected ; 
but as they are brought together, they lead us to understand 
a comparison thus: — the description of the solar race by the 
intellect is’ like the crossing of the ocean on a raft. 

^ ^ (P- 37, L 28-p. 38, 1. 4). ^ 

— ^Xhis variety ( ^ found 
where some circumstance belonging to the gpq^ cannot be 
found in the TJpamana. In the foregoing examples, e. g. in 
a property of the (here 

of the represented as borne by the XJpameya, 

0*1® thing cannot bear what belongs really to 
another alone and so we are led to suppose similarity. Some- 
times a property of the Upameya is represented as belonging 
to the IJpam§>na and leads to the supposition of similarity. 
An example is 

grape. Here the attribute of sweetness belonging to the 
lower lip, which is the subject of description ( and hence the 
being impossible in the grape-juice (the HtFn^) 5 ^be 
sense ^terminates in bringing out a comparison, as in the 
preceding examples. Our author here closely follows the 
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p. 78. is found in a series also, as in etc. 

a cat. ^Tcpr: a tyena ( ?r^§^ I spRo II. 5. 1 ). a 

tooth. thou who settest thy heart 

on the series of worldly enjoyments. 

(P- 38, 11. 5-7). The 

anther distinguishes between and 

former the sense of the sentence or sentences is not complete^ 
until the relation of type and prototype ( i. e, of similarity ) is 
implied. But in the sense of the sentences is complete; 

and then through the completed sense we understand the 
relation of type and prototype. Briefly put, in 
resemblance is supposed in order to account for the bringing 
together of two things; while in fSHT, the sense is quite 
complete and then that sense simply implies resemblance. 
The draws another distinction. In the two 

sentences are independen^j^nd stand in the relation of type and 
prototype; while in "^ith the sense of the sentence, 

which is the subject of description, another sense is co- 
ordinated and the impossibility of the connection thus 
brought about, is the cause of supposing similarity. 

f5Inr: 1 JRT 

5T I” 5^. p. 77. Nor can it be said that this figure is 

the same as eTsqft^rftr ( Natural Inference ), because in the 
example of the latter, sense does not 

terminate in a comparison, as it does in ftG[?§rrr- the ex- 
ample etc., one may say that the meaning is 

^‘Even the sun, who torments people, sets; what of others ?” 
Therefore there is which will be explained below. Our 

author replies that this is not so. The essence of 
that Ve must be led on to suppose comparison. This is not so 
in etc. we are led to suppose a comparison 

and therefore it is not an example of 


Some writers like divide into two 

varieties, Ti5[r4ff% and which correspond to 

and of our author. The gives 

\ ^ as an example of 

fauit with it and calls it 

(p. S43 ). Uddyota defends the and says that this is 

while % etc. is an example of 
His reasons are % i 
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1 1% < %w. i jt^tnri- 

^igwt^rr ^ac'’p- is willing to regard 

‘f^ctiK?T^Rwrw ^ !rR%: I h* '•’ 

( p. 341 ) as an example of fH5[$»iT. 

Some good examples of are: — 


(■‘^) — =^111131^^ '<4% ^ < ?raf 

II 31^ 1^T‘ 

1 ^ra^Ti^fir «frs[at fTN^r^f^ia; n w^r? lH- 
Ni^T f^r^ i "u® Sf?3^Tf^ n 

K. D. II. 319. 

(®) W I 

jtg^Ptqi^HRq-l- sifilNf# II 33^2 V. 19, 

apr^RariTPal’ i ^ gnj^srrjfsiar aa^s- 

II S'fiir. I.; Ni^fjJr^rTgTOTW’Tfra "ja f%3nf?p 
pTftiiT af Tpiriira: I ^laft 'T^ f^qjPTstsT’rft^r siia: ?i% 
Stoi«Rn^l*Tlf^'>IW^T’j; II 3gT- 'VI.'’ 

1 9 5^1^^ ( Contrast, Dissimilitude). 


When, the Upameys excels or falls short of iho TJpamana, 
it is szrf^^. The yrori means ‘difference or exconence\ 

The name 52rt%^ given to the figure is therefore quite 
appropriate, as in it the excellence of the XJpameya over the 
XJpamtoa or vice versa is pointed out. t?^,...*.f%>irT (P- 1^)* 

This is single, when the reason is mentioned and threefold 
when the reason is not mentioned. The reason of tho 
superiority of the TJpamoya over tho TJpamana is some point 
of excellence belonging to the XJpameya and some point of 
inferiority belonging to the TJpamana If both of them are 
mentioned, there is one kind of when any one of the 

two is mentioned ( but not both ) there are two •more 
varieties; when none of the two is mentioned there is one 
more. Thus there are in all four varieties. 

3rg:=^j^?[r^: The fourfold szt^ 

becomes twelvefold according as the relation of TJpamana and 
XJpameya is directly expressed by words or indirectly through 
the sense or is only implied, means ‘implication/ 

These twelve varieties become twenty-four ( three times eight ) 
according as there is Paronomasia or not ( the words in 

the iarik^ implying the idea of eT %^ s fi r )♦ These 24 varieties 
occur when the TJpameya is superior to the Upamana; 
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These 24 varieties also occui' in the same manner as above, 
when the TJpameya is inferior to the TJpamana. Thus there 
are in all 48 varieties. 

(P- 38, 1. 23-p. 39, 1, 3). In 

©to., both the circumstances, viz., ‘spotlessness* 
belonging to the XJpameya and ‘the stainedness* of the moon 
(the TJpamana) are expressed. If we read 
for ‘jT there is indirect comparison. We have 

to remember the distinction of and based on the 

employment of words like ^ or etc. If we read 

( triumphs over the spotted moon ) for 
shall have an implied comparison, as words like 
are absent. The face cannot defeat anything; so we 
are led to infer similarity between the face and the moon, 
— when both and are omitted we shall have 

an example of where there is no mention of eqii'srucTg^^^* 

or of I^^ case the sentence would 

stand as ‘gt ^ ?r . Our author’s view is open to the 

following criticism. Here it is simply stated that her face is 
not like the moon ; % e. there is pure and nothing 

more. From this sentence, standing by itself, we cannot 
understand that the face is superior or inferior to the moon. 
When it is said that A is not like B, there is generally no idea 
of expressing the superiority of one over the other. What we 
do is to negative similarity. So, those varieties of ( viz, 

and erf^n) which occur when both 
and omitted, should really be not counted 

at all. Compare, the criticism of B. G. 

^ p. 350, 

( p. 38, 1. 29-p. 39, 1.3). etc. This is 
imitated from MammaU’s words 3^=^ 

go| means ‘fibre’ as well as ‘merit’. frail. Here ^ is used 
in the sense of ^ ( according to the sutra )* 

Therefore it is Both the superiority of the 

XJpameya (srn^gpf^) and the inferiority of the 
are mentioned, goj is paronomastic. Other varieties should 
be understood as before. Another example of f%s«^q^\qR ( ) 
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jpRf: 11 ”^ Here the word is Paronomastic ( meaning 
•phases’ or ‘arts’ ). All these are examples of the cases where 
the excels the Upamana. 

5=^?!^ ( p. 39, II. 3-6 ). 

3 — 

Youth, -when gone, never comes back again. Here, the gfq;RT^r 
is the moon and the Upameya is youth. The moon is pointed 
out as waxing again after waning, while ( the grq^zr ) youth 
never waxes, when once it is lost. So youth is inferior to 
the moon. This is the opinion of our author, who closely 
follows the 3 T^, which defines as *^ qp qF ^ 

gq^zr^f^ ^ P* 7^- The 37 ^. following ^ 

cites etc. as an example of ?sq^qv^p^. It remarks upon 

etc. ^ 3 ^- 

P- This view is sharply opposed to that of 

Mammata, Jagannatha and others, who say that 

occurs only when the is superior to or excels the 

Upamana in some way. They do not regard that the variety 
where is inferior to the Upamana has any charm in it* 
They say that is an example of as defined 

by them ; i, e. in it also the excels ( and is not inferior 
to ) the Upamana. The views of Mamma-^ and others are 

summed up by our author in They 

say that the Upameya and Upamana are not youth and the 
moon respectively, but are the instability of youth and that of 
the moon. Here, the waning of the moon is inferior, because 
it is followed by waxing ; but the instability of youth is su- 
perior, because it can never return when once gone. Therefore 
what the poet here intends to convey is the superiority of the 
instability of youth over that of the moon. The verso then 
means: — ^The moon, though she wanes, is easily found again; 
but youth cannot be regained when once lost; so you should not, 
cultured as you are, render it fruitless, by dwelling too much on 
your wounded pride. This sense is quite favourable to the 
object desired, viz., soothing tho heroine’s wounded feelings* 
But, if we take the moon as the Upamana and youth as the 
Upameya and say that here youth i^ said to he inferior, then 
the meaning of the verse wotdd be unfavourable to the object 
3beire4. ’ The meaning would be ‘As youth is inferior, why 
should I give up my pride; let it pass, an inferior thing as it 
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is/ Therefore in this verse also, there is of over 

Therefore the \vords employed in the definition 

of by some ( e. g, ) are useless, can never 

occur when the is represented as being inferior to the 

XJpamana. These are the views of Mammata and others. Our 
author does not agree with them. 

^ ( P* 39, 11. 8-9 ). By srrf^ and 

we mean ‘excellence’ and ‘inferiority’ respectively. In 
this verse it is evident that youth is inferior to the moon 
in point of stability. Compare the words of 

gsTOWJHft if § 

1 

I 5^jtgoic% =s f r sfr<c^ T dMM^ »* i 

=^f%rc# =^55ct^^Rnf^g<n??^ i «r^- 

’BsT 5?RHT^ I < 3T?IT«r replies ) I 

25R«TFl’S\)frSnT 

«IT# fttrr ?Tf 

grsr M srfff ?isi, ^ jrar^’ 
fiN’ srfg 

jwt^ i st 

1 g5^ ?nf^*r#fr s#7Rc^ i ?jt«rr 

1 ?raTfvragnig%5r gr # i 

^ p- 80. f^o 

3i?g qr ^sjjT^rWT '!% ( P- 39, 11. 9-12 ). Our author 

concedes for argument’s sake, that in there is 

( and not ), The reason why he concedes 

this is probably as follows: — That verse is intended to soothe 
a proud woman. It can produce the desired effect only if it is 
impressed upon her mind that by insisting upon nourishing her 
wounded feelings, she would be casting aside a rare thing, viz. 
youth. So in order to heighten the value of youth, it must be 
pointed out that it never returns again when once lost. It would 
not do to point out that it is inferior; so, instead of regarding 
as the and as being inferior to the moon, it is better 
to point out that is the most unstable thing in the world 
( i, e, is the ^rqJrq- ) and that the most must be made of 

it. After conceding tlmt etc. may be an example of 

our author cites ^tc, as an example, 

where there is and says that here the explanation 

offered on etc. would not hold good. i*jqcCT0; 
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This is the last half of NTai. IX. 123, the first half being 

The printed text of the 
reads which appears to be better. Hanumat and 

others illumined the messenger’s path by their fame ( which is 
white ), while I, by my foemen’s laugh ( which is also repre- 
sented as white ). Here and others ( L e. ) are 

superior, because they carried out the errand on which they 
were sent by their masters; the l^^ala (who is the speaker), 
is inferior, because he failed in effecting the object for which 
he was sent by the gods, riz, winning over Damayanti for 
them. Our author suggests, by the words that we 

cannot anyhow show that the Upameya is superior to the 
TTpamana here. Therefore it is quite proper that the words 
are inserted in the definition. But the shows 
that even here it is and not f'hat is 

intended 

p- 70. 

The B. G., after quoting the and the discussion of 

cited by us above, refutes their views as follows: — 

\ mr T^irrof ^ f T^f 1 3t4 f ^ ^ 

g II’ 3T5r 
I” H. G. p. 353. 


20 ( Connected Description ). 

When a single expression, by the force of a term denoting 
conjunction, signifies two facts, it is provided hyper- 

bole be at the basis of it. When a word conveying, by virtue of 
the power of denotation, a meaning connected with one thing, 
also conveys a meaning connected with another thing by the 
force of some word like ©tc., it is lu 

father is connected with the action of 
, coming as well as the son. But the father, being in the nomi- 
native case, is principal, while 3 ^, being in the Instrumental 
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is indirectly ( and therefore subordinately ) connected with the 
action of coming. The employment of the word denotes 
the idea of between the words, not necessarily 

between the things. It should never be forgotten that striking- 
ness is the essence of every figure. also must be striking. 

So is not an example of the figure. 

is striking only when it is based upon This 

may be of two kinds (1) based upon ( ‘Intro- 

susception of an object into an identity with another’ ) or (2) 
upon the inversion of the sequence of cause and efiect. The 
former again may rest upon ( a ) a Paronomasia, or ( b ) 
not. The 5 ^^. remarks that in the poet intends to 

convey the relation of and but it is not the natural 

one (as that of and but is entirely left to the volition 
of the writer. I ^ 


^ 1 %^f%f%#s5?3r«rT ^ i” p* 81. 


etc. Here the word kFP 7T^ is Paronomastio. 
There is between ^ meaning ‘redness’ and qrpi* 

meaning ‘love.’ Therefore this is 

(^. e. la). ‘awake- 

ning love along with the assemblage of water-lilies.’ 

;^f%t 3 r ‘closing the heart ( in the contemplation o£ 

the beloved one ) along with the multitude of lotuses.’ Here 
the words distinct, from the difference of the 

things they relate to, but not under a Paronomasia. The idea 
is: — in the two literal senses of the word ^ 

(love, redness ) are identified; while here, the word has 

one general sense ‘awakening,’ which in relation to the lotuses 
means ‘expanding’ and in relation to love ‘exciting’. These 
two, i. c. expanding and exciting, are spoken of under one word, 
because they are very similar. There is no Paronomasia ( t. c. 
it is an example of 1, b ). 

An example of based upon the inversion of the 

sequence of cause and e%ct is etc. The 

Nirn. edition says that this is taken from the Eaghuvaaaa^ii. 
But this seems to be wrong. There is a similar verse in 
Baghu. ^ ^ 

% ft 
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S:s5*rT iiftfft’i. Il” VIII. 38. whose 

consciousness was taken away by a deep swoon. Here, the 
falling of the woman is the cause of the swoon of the king* 
Both cause and effect are spoken of as occurring at the same 
time. Therefore there is based upon 

(ir e, 2 above ). 

^^ 0 . there is no 

because there is no at the basis. 


Jagannatha very strongly criticizes those who regard 
fch 1 j eh Ku { as a separate figure. He says 
that the charm lies simply in the inversion and therefore the 
figure is and not ^ide his lucid and pointed 

remarks, R. G. pp. 361-362, 


Other examples of are:— 

xm: I m ii 

I ll’ K. D. ii. 362-353. 


2 1 f^sftlrR { Speech of Absence ). 


^ 3T^ 3T??r55. n 3wrs, simg (nt) That 

is when a thing in the absence of another is represented 

(1) as not disagreeable, or ( 2 ) as disagreeable. tithTS na^ns 
that it does not become unsightly. Thus, though the meaning 
of the words w sf’EfTS ultimately the same as ^ 

agreeable, still the i*eason why the attribute of agreeableness is 
expressed through the negative of disagreeableness ( i, e. 
not positively as but through two negatives as in w 

) is to convey the idea that the ( apparent ) 


of some object of description is the fault of the proximity of 
another object ( and not of the object to be described ) and 
that the object of description is naturally fair in itself. 




1’ p. 83. etc. attained her 


nnslumbering state ( i. e, shone with all her natural brilliance). 

^ without the heat of summer. charming. 

Here the moon and woods are naturally charming, but become 
only in the presence of clouds ^nd summer respectively. 
When these latter are absent, they become agreeable i. e, this 
verse is an example of that variety, which is 

By you, who followed thy lord ^ 
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who is dead. Here is without the sun; i. e, 

f^T ^ ^ ( P- -^0, 11. 7-8 ), Thiy 

occurs in ar^. p. 84 as an example of It is ascribed to 

(g|;^ and in the ( No. 1964 ). means 

‘the moon.’ awakened i, c. blooming. The Sarvasva reads 

the last pada as % 5rg;§n’.’ yerse, there is 

a special strikingness, as there is a with reference to 

each of the two i, e, is said to be 3{=[fhfFT without 

and is said to be without 

3 T^. remarks in the same way on etc. 

®tc. Although the very particle is not employ- 
ed here, still, the figure is since the sense intended td 

be conveyed is that of Similarly naay occur without 

the actual employment of ■ ‘ejsr 

I w i’ p- 83. It 

should not be forgotten ^that here also strikingness is the- 
essence of the figure. 

Bhamaha and ITdbhata do not define this figure. A 
W’riter called defines it differently, j^o says 

“ 'T^^rssii.TWsraR: I ‘ ^RTfe^q^* 

” P- 83. An example of this i^Rt^ vill be “ ‘cf^: 
ftRT rIcR ^RT 1 R IRS^f^f 

SRR ^qe!T55|;i^Rrfi 1 RR t' 'RfcRTl^Rf fiimRRl' 
I^'iq'RRRIRT^Sft' ^RfRR I” f^Ro p. 83. Jagannatha also 

refers to this arg^RR IRqiR} quotes his definition and cites 
the following as an example; — y^R T ’g R ^ ri^gR ^R l RfS ^ ^ ^ q i 
RtRRTR, 1 {^Rf»lf_%fi%5rRlRr RR& II 

pp. 365-366. 

^^2 ( Speech of Brevity ). 


RR R%: qiTR%ff^^: R'RRT R?IR: SRRlRRRldR: ^ 

— ‘When the behaviour of another is ascribed to the 
subject of description from a sameness of ( 1 ) action, ( 2 ) b^x 
or gender, or ( 3 ) attribute, the figure is Another 

means ‘a thing which is not the subject in hand.’ In 
the ersTt;^ thing is not mentioned in words ; on the the b^^ 
haviour of the srsi^ is superimposed on account of a similarity 
of actions or on account of the gender of the word employed 
or on account of adjectives. 
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An example of whore the behaviour of the 

is ascribed to the sr^^r from a sameness of action, is etc, 

(p. 40, 11. 15-16). 3T^5r^^JTT^r: ( 

^ ^ ssTIffT 

3#t fe#) 31^ 5m (f^ra;) aTTi^^f% (a*^) (I:) 

^qr Here it must be understood 

that the subject of description is tho wind from the Malaya 
mountain. The action of embracing tho woman belongs 
both to the wind and the lover. But the lover is not men- 
tioned. So here from the sameness of actiozi, there is an 
ascription of the behaviour of a rough lover to the wind. It must 
be noted that, if here it is not the wind that is the subject of 
description, but the lover, who does not succeed in embracing 
the woman and therefore calls the wind blessed, implying 
thereby that ho is unfortunate, then the figure would be 
SPOT and not 

from a sameness of sex or gender (i, e, 2 above) 
is exemplified in ‘ergrrin’ ©to. (p- U- 19-20). 

This is Bajatarangini IT. 441. ‘How can the spirited man 
think of woman, when he has not gratified his desire of 
conquest? The sun does not court the Evening, without having 
triumphantly passed over the whole world.’ In this verse, 
the behaviour of lover and heroine is ascribed to the sun 
and the evening, simply because of the words being respec- 
tively in the masculine and feminine genders. There is 
also. 

Sameness of attributes ( i. c. 3 above ) may occur in three 
ways ; ( a ) from a Paronomasia ; ( h ) from community and 
(c) as implying resemblance. An example of ( 3 a ) is 
etc. (p. 40, 11. 24-27). jjfewjSf: ( =^: ) S^: (a^i^r:) 

g?|f Nt; ^ jnprr: ?tt ) ^Hrairai 

arraifra;; sn^nfra:) 

JB’pp# 3rf'?^rFwr 3ni%-* smi-- nt; 'li 

^ «r^T*' HT ) 

( Eli) ) ^ itpif : 

»niT w ) ^»SEp?n:: ^ srr- 

fiff BRit usp ?rj ) sn%^ (^^nrf^rfgNt ) sprfit 

In this Terse, the words g?E,*'CnT ®te. aje Paronomestic. 
Here the moon is the subject of description; as the morning 
rays redden the eastern horizon, the moon approaches the 
western horizon withfadedlustre. The Paronomastio adjectives 
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convey the idea that, on seeing that his beloved (a fickle woman), 
•touched by another’s hand, grows joyous, the lover loses 
his colour through jealousy. Here, to the moon is ascribed the 
behaviour of the lover and to the eastern quarter that of an 
unchaste woman. 

fl: ( p. 40, L 28-p. 41, 1. 11 )• 

^ In the above example, even if we read 
a.nd thus turn a part of the verse 
into a metaphor ( would be equal to 

^r), the figure is still and 

not The author now proceeds 

to assign his reasons for saying that there is 
There ( i, e, in ) the figuring of darkness as vesture 

would, from their evident resemblance on account of both 
being covering things, rest in itself independent of the help of 
any other metaphor ( such as that of the East as a woman ); 
so it ( ) could not preclude our recognizing 
to be the figure in this verse. What the author means 
is: — and are both covering things ; their resemblance 
is therefore quite evident; they can very well be superimposed 
the one dn the other on account of this resemblance. The 
superimposition of on would be quite independent 
of any other in the verse and may stand by itself. It is 

not necessary for us to suppose a superimposition in any other 
part of the verse. Therefore the figure in the whole verse is 
although in one part (i e. read for 

there is Rupaka. Where the thing 

figured and the thing figuring it do not bear an evident 
resemblance, there indeed the metaphor being unintelligible 
apart from a metaphor in another part, we have to recognize^an 
implied metaphor in another part of the description, although 
it be not expressed in words. In such a case there is 

The author says: — in we have one 

metaphor expressed in words, but the resemblance of the two 
things is not quite evident. This leads us to recognise a 
metaphor in another part of the description, although it be not 
expressed. But in the verse etc. the in 

is quite independent of any other Rupaka, as the tw^o 
things greatly resemble one another. We need not suppose, 'tO 
account for that there is a of aad 

although it is not directly expressed. Therefore 
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fitanding by itself, the figure in the whole verse is ^TTT^iVRf; 
uot example of is etc. 

( p. 40, 11. 4-5 ). ^ f ^ 

^TOTT ftS^r ll’« This verse is cited in the K. P. 

as an example of 1 ^ 

I ^ \ 3T?^:s^cc^TOT^r^?Tr^m » 

^Rt^TT^si^rwn^ P- Here the resemblance 

between battle-field and the 3 T^:^: 5 < is not quite evident. Here, 
although there is the superimposition of the character of a 
heroine on because the gender of both words is the 

same and although the behaviour of the rival heroine ( si^- 
;rrrf%«FJr ) is superimposed upon the hostile army, because 
both turn their faces away ( the one in running away and 
the other through jealousy ), still the figure is 
( and not 'where also there is the superimposibion 

of on a thing ); for these two superimpo- 
sitions ( of rfri^^T on 5TRt5rrf^qJT on ) 

are made solely to account for the superimposition of 3{r^:g?[ 

boL ^oj. IJ3 i those cases also where 

there is an expressed figuring of many objects bearing 
evident resemblance to those with which they are identified, 
and an implied figuring in a part, there also there is 

The author said above that even if we read ( in 
frg#’ etc. ) the figure will be the 

Bfiipaka in ^^7 stand by itself, as the resemblance 

between darkness and vesture is evident, Now suppose 
that there are several Rupakas, all expressed in words, in a 
verse and the things superimposed bear great resemblance to 
the things on which they are superimposed; and also that 
there is one superimposition which is implied and not expressed. 
Now the question is: — Is the figure of the whole verse 

? It may be said that, as in the 

Rupakas, being all of them as regards things between which 
there is evident resemblance, may stand by themselves and the 
figure will be as there is one superimposition which is 

implied ( as in ) and not expressed. The author says 

that this should not be so. The figdre must be taken to be 
RUpaka, as the cognition of metaphor is the pervading one 
(on, account of there being a number of directly expressed 
Rupakas ) and as this all nervadin^r cofl^nitinn nrAvails nvAit 
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tho cognition of (wliicli is possible, in tbe case supposed, 

in a solitary part of the whole verse ). 

It was said above that the resemblance bet- 
ween qruT and was not quite evident. An objection is 

raised against this in these words: — ‘There is evident resem- 
blance between ^ and as in both of them the hero 

moves with ease.’ The author replies 

It may be conceded that there is a clear resemblance between 
and but this resemblance is dependent upon ( i. e, 

arises only after ) a consideration of the sense of the whole 
sentence; it does not arise independently. Because, a battle- 
field and an are not, in themselves, places for easy 

movement, as a face and the moon are charming in their very 
nature; i. e, as and are charming independently of 
anything else, wo may independently superimpose the one 
on tho other, but and are not in themselves places of 

easy movement, they become so only in the case of a particular 
king ; so their resemblance is perceived not in itself, but only 
by considering the sense of the whole passage. 

(P* 4X, U. 1H6), An example 

of 3 b above is etc ( ^ ) 

^sr^eRTi: ^ w* ^ ) 

). In Ibis verse, the adjective 

applicable both to a lotus plant and to a 
fair woman (as she also is often represented as having a 
fragrant breath ); this leads us to recognise the lotus under 
the character of the heroine, by reason of the attribution 
of the action of smiling ( the meaning of being ‘smiling' ), 
which belongs only to a human being ( and not to the plant ). 

primarily belongs to the woman only ; it is then 
identified with the of the lotus. So the adjective 
is the cause of the superimposition of the behaviour of the 
woman on the lotus plant. Unless there he some such 
attribute ( primarily going with the «‘S )) 

would be impossible to recoguise the behaviour of a woman 
( in the lotus plant ) merely from a community of epithets* 

1’ p. 36 and vide the adverse criticism of 
B. G. pp. 379-380. 


Compare •the words of 
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( p. 41, 11. 16-25 ), The ciroum- 

stance o£ the common qualification implying a resemblance 
{i, e. S Q above) is possible in three ways according 
as a simile, a metaphor, or a commixture ( of the two 

figures ) is included. 

This occurs in p. 86. Compare the following from 

( II. 23. ) ^ 

IP. verse the adjective ( well dressed ) 

applies primarily to the woman. Therefore the other adjec* 
tives etc. must be interpreted in such a way as to 

be applicable to her. is to be dissolvd as 

IR* %: s^ dissolving, the word 

prominent, and the figure, in the compound, will be Upama. 
Afterwards, the compound being dissolved in 

another manner ( as which is a 

gripcfj ^covered with flowers resembling the brightness of the 
teeth’ ) we recognise the fawn-eyed lady under the character 
of a creeper, by the force of the qualifications (such as 

®tc. ) which are equally applicable 
both to the lady and the creeper ( by a difference in the way 
of the dissolution of the compounds). Our author here 
copies the very words of the p. 16 sptiTpiTrJ 

^ q S t w 

( p. 41 11 22-23 ). The verse %Rv 2 pq^f$r:’ has been cited above 
as an example of The way in which this verse 

will be Is ^s follows: — and irg are both delight- 
ful ; similarly are both sjztR; therefore there is 

evident resemblance between them. These two Bupakas may 
stand by themselves ; they are independent and do not require 
tfaegprT^of on gpf. The adjective (expanding) 

primarily applies to qqy and not to g?f. Therefore, as in 

etc., the figure is The number of Bupakas 

being only two (and not many), there is no all-pervading idea 
of Bupakas; and so the figure may well be 
be seen below that our author’s view is quite different and 
that he does not approve of Iri giving this 

example he simply follows ancient wiiters. 

( p« 41 11.23-25 }. will be treated of at length below. 
It h^ been briefly explained in the notes ( p. 21 ) on *«r: 

If we read for in ^ben 
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■will be (of g^qr and Tffr^rr is an 

adjective that may apply to tho woman as well as to the 
creeper. There is no criterion for settling whether there 
is a simile or a metaphor in Therefore there 

is We may dissolve the compound in one way or 

the other. When we have dissolved it in one way, then we 
shall recognise the lady under the character of the creeper. 
Compare 'ir^ 

5EPTr«pt5t?r ^ i” ®r#. ?r. 

pp. 86-87. 


»?5 ^ g%rT (p. 41, U. 26-28). 0£ these three 

oases ( viz. and ) there is in the 

first and third according to the opinion o£ those who hold 
that a simile and cannot be partial. It is who re- 
gards that gwf and cannot be Compare 

on the words of p. 87. 

^5 ?— \ q^: =q 

I’ I” P- 87* 

The author of perhaps simply following TTdbhata, says 

that (jqqpf and cannot be but afterwards ( on 

p. 92 ) he himself says that g:TiiTr naust be admitted 

^ 5rl&^ w m RRrfej i wTFr^^reo^- 

Jagannatha takes Ruyyaka to 

task for this inconistency } 

qpeqq; \ STgq^ ^ cfc^KT^ t’. 

The 2nd ( viz. nothing but 

In ^tjznr^fir* ^ there is and not 

( as the author said following ancient writers ); be- 
cause here the charm lies in the Bupaka and npt in 
^t{%; besides what is first perceived is the Eupaka. 
cannot possibly be connected with the face and hence from the 
very first we must superimpose on Compare 
^ 5i^%- ^ 

I’ p. 87. ^BrtT. On careful con- 

sideration, however, it will appear that in the first variety 
( viz., H q q‘ {irr4w€tf^ ) it ie proper to recognize no other figure 
than Partial Simile. 


WfRFHTO (p. 41, 1. 28-32). This 

verse occurs in p. 92 and which 
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read ( which is better ) instead of qpo gq^ * 

swrfw cni The autumn bearing on her pale 

( cloud ; breast ) the bow of Indra ( the rain-bow ) resembling 
the fresh wound of the nail and delighting the spotted mooHj 
increased the distress ( or the heat ) of the sun. If 

admitted and in its place be recognis- 

ed, then in the above verse, how can we recognise the autumn 
aa behaving like a woman, when it is impossible that the 
breast of the woman should bear the rain-bow resembling a 
fresh wound of the nail ? What the author means is: —In 
the above verse, every one admits that the sun and the moon 
are apprehended as the Nayakas. Now the question is whether 
this apprehension is due to Upama or or whether the 

figure in the verse is or The words 

^3-’ convey, by the force of the word ernr, 
that the figure is TTpama. The only thing that is specially 
noteworthy is that all the angas are not mentioned in words, 
and are not mentioned, but we can understand 

that they are the TJpamanas here from the fact that 
is expressly compared to So the figure is 

^3^^u it is said by some that the figure is 

ISere the qualification ( or better ‘making 

clear of clouds;’ ‘propitiating’) is common to both ^^and 
therefore here, the behaviour of the and 

of 5?T^ is attributed to ^^^and respectively. Thus 

the figure is Our author brings forward against 

this the objection that then the qualification 

oaijnot be applied to the Nayika, It is 
applicable only to Autumn. It cannot be applied to Nayika, 
whose breast cannot be said to bear the rainbow. So, in taking 
I'C be the figure, one qualification would have to be 
regarded as practically purposeless. This is not good. We 
must understand the figure to be that which would explain 
everything. If we take gxpqj to be the figure. 


then we can explain qg: as compared to to 

and the moon to a and so on. 

?rclTi3UOJQxl'ift: ( 

1’ 3#. ?r. p- 92. 


* The Subha. ascribes the verse to Pacini. 
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rrg (p. 41, 1. 32-p, 42, 1 3). An objec- 

tion is raised in these words against the position taken above 
that the figure is one part, viz., 

it is directly expressed. Though here, according 
to the letter, the character of XJpamana belongs to the nail 
wound, still, if we consider the spirit of the passage, the nature 
of the XJpamana must be transferred to the rainbow. “What 
is meant is: — As the word is used . after at first 

sight it appears that is the XJpamana; but if we reflect 

upon the spirit of the passage, which is the apprehension of 
the behaviour of Nayika, we shall find that is the 

XJpameya and'^?^ is the XJpamana ; therefore we should 
construe the words in a difierent way., viz, 

A parallel instance of interpretation is given in the 
words is a Yedio sentence which enjoins 

something which is not known from any other source. 
Vide notes below on The sentence 

makes an oblation of curds ) is a The 

question is: — what is laid down in this sentence; whether 
is laid down or the oblation of curds is laid down. 


The x*eply is:— The Yedio sentence already 

enjoined So, although in M 

still, what is enjoined is not "which is ( i. e, 

which we alrerdy know from another source, viz., the 
Yedic injunction ^€1^ )> ^ material ‘with 

which the is to be efiected. Here the words apparently lay 
down but from the spirit of the passage and other circu- 
mstances, we say that the object is not to lay down but 
to give information about the material to be used. Similarly, 
tbe clause 'WJir’ inaply 

■'^ords from are 

copied almost verbatim from tbe g?#. ?r. “sTSTlsT 

> b'iti.H 

i^R ' se^id . I f^Rwfir srIwsir 

I sRftt: i «r*rT 

^ 1^:, l” P* 92; on 

^ eto, «(s|x:«r remarks “tri^ 

gsJRT ^ 5R3r5% oompaare “ ‘tjjwsjrt- 
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SlHT^JTRTO’fc^ 

5r^?r’ 

^T^r ^^511%: ^m^mm i k:. p. 

5th UL pp. 226-227 (Ya); ^ 

^Rl:^5Tm ^ 3 JTranft i 

176-177 , the s^vn sayji on w 3 3[{lf etc. I 5[f^^RTc^^* 

mm\ \ 5m5T%sft ^rmr- 

r^i (p. 42, 11. 3-4). Our author replies to the 

above ingenious argument in these words. It is better to 
admit the existence of !3Wr here, rather than 

resort to a far-fetched interpretation like the above, to which 
recourse is to be had only when there is no way out of a diflSl- 
culty ( eriMI ). 


er^S ^ (P* 42, 11. 4-6). Granting, however, 

that may somehow be recognized in the verse 

we shall still have to admit such a verse 

as ( cited on X, 24 p. 21 of the text above ), as there is 

no other alternative. The word connected 

with above. The particle ^ is 

invariably associated with the XJpamana; so in etc., 

g:^j U 5 I* and =g?Ro|xqR are compared expressly with ^5r, ^ 
and ^ respectively; erf^TT? oi is not expressed. 

We cannot construe with the Upameya, as err^ 

was above taken away from its place and construed with 
U3‘. The words etc. ( of which is one ) are 
construed with the Upamana or Upameya or both; but as 
said above ( on p. 91 ) ^ goes with the Upamana alone. So in 
is not possible. f% ^...5^. Besides, how 
can ^ :RiT € t (% (which consists in the attribution of the behaviour 
of one thing to another) have room in simile, on which 
( in such examples as s^pcTSHTT ©^c. ) depends, and in 

which there is no idea of the attribution of the behaviour of 
one thing to another? In simile, what is apprehended is that 
‘one thing is similar to another thing; while in the 

iehaviour of one is attributed to another^ So the two figures are 
quite distinct and to a certain extent antagonistic. It was sajld 
,»bove that is an example of based upon 

^grro. Our author says that if you once admit that there ' is 
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simile, you cannot in the same breatli admit 
‘MWRt sm^FTcT BTl^- 

^O. Compare ‘‘ ^:fk2rf I 

5Tcfk^ ^T 5 

BT^. p. 93, 

The author supports his position by a quotation, o^r^ird'-- 
All the printed editions read which is 

also the reading of lQ^o^ Pramadadasa, in a foot-note (p. 400), 
asks us to read This latter is better, because 

the context is favourable to it. The author is discussing 
whether based upon is possible, 

Tf we read ^#tn^3Frr^i%^:, the verse will mean that 
based on %cppq“ ( i, e. ) is not possible. If we 

read and also as N does, the meaning 

will be STJiT^T %n% ^ 

( m ) ^T. ‘ That resemblance in which 

the behaviour or the nature of two things is understood ( to 
be similar ) is not but it is evidently partial simile.’ 

An objection against this is that the word ^ q y g j is needlessly 
repeated in the second half ^xiqo support:, tills interpretation. 
B and J read ^frq?%. There the moaning would be ‘since 
in gqJTT, neither the identical action no)‘ the nature (of the ^q^qy^r) 
is understood ( to be attributed to the Upameya ), there is no 
such thing as (in which this is done) based upon simile 

but it is evidently To us this appears bettor, 

as it agrees well with the words above *[% ^q^yi^yf 

' Some say that in ^Try^f% the nature ( ^ ) of 
one is apprehended as identical with that of another. It is, 
however, generally said that the behaviour of one is represented 
to be identical with that (Bqcffp:) of another. In Upama 
one thing is simply understood to be similar to another. 

^ (p. 42, 11. 10-11). Thus the possi- 

bility of a partial simile and partial metaphor being admitted, 
it follows logically that is not possible in a (com- 

mixture ) founded upon the two ( Upama and Bupaka ). So 
in fact, <lo6s not*admit of being sustained by epithets 

Implying comparison* The author said above that 
is .possible in three ways, t%g^, The 

last ' he divided into three, and 
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H6 osisEiilDlisliod. 8 j 1 )ov 0 tli3»ti tlio first dind scoox^d. of 
these latter are respectively 

He shows here that the third also is not but 

purely based upon Ac=i 1® 

possible. So that variety should not be recognised at all. 
The author, following ancient writers, first said so ; but now 
finally withdraws his words. 

^l^r^KT (p* 42, 11. 12-18). The 

«,uthor now tells us’ finally that the 3rd variety of 
( viz. f^^r^tjRTFRTj the other two being cRT%F2r and ) is 

only twofold ( and not three-fold as said abdve ), as resting 
upon Paronomastic or common epithets. is due to 

gjr#m^2r, or %$mHF2r5 the last is of two kinds, 

or Thus has four varieties. In all 

these four varieties, the essence is the attribution of the 
behaviour of one thing to another. Compare ^ s^R- 

^ P- ^ H: means 

This attribution of the behaviour of one thing 
to another is again fourfold: — (1) The behaviour of a thing 
belonging to ordinary life is attributed to another thing of 
ordinary life; (2) The behaviour of a thing pertaining to some 
branch of science is attributed to another thing pertaining 
to science ; (3) The behaviour of a is ascribed to a 

(4) The behaviour of a is attributed to a 

These four are mentioned by p. 89 and by 

R. G-. p, 384. things belonging to 

ordinary life may be divided into many classes from the 
difierence of rasas etc, which they are capable of developing, 

epiTT ( p. 42, IL 19-24 ). In the verse 

otc. occurring above we have an example of (1) the 
behaviour of a rude lover, a being of ordinary life, being 
attributed to the Malaya wind, another thing of ordinary life. 

% verse is cited in the p. 90, with 

the remark 5!n^5K’TJH%5a^?RRf7;.’ Here 

is addressed, sift fRtf W^- 

M said in »TTg^: 

1 TO^vTR fftt;’ p. 201 ) esait (srftsnMs 

^ ) ar^ePiT sTf^ ( 

wrfic: ( s¥hn^:) 

,( 5P^} according to Papini’s satra 
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I. 4. 104. I pr: t: ^ 

1% ‘They, I think, have surely definitely 

understood Thee, -who ( they ), seeing Thee as the ono 
unchangeable in all phenomena, the imperishable and evolving 
manifold forms, have lost all notions of difference ( quality ) 
in Thee who art the highest/ This is the meaning of the verse 
as understood with reference to God. We understand the 
also, viz. i^qTcr ( a particle like etc. ), through the 

force of the qualifications although the word 

j^iTRT Is not mentioned. The grammatical meaning would be 
‘they, I think, have defined thee (properly), {Oh mpcifa)^ 
who seeing thee the same in all connections, called an erszT^r, 
used without reference to number, omit the application of 


terminations after thee.” Compare Pa^ini^s sutras 
T. 4, 56; 1.4. 57 ( 

I I. 4. 58 \ f&. ); 

eRrsqi:, the remarks In the above 

verse, the properties of a thing known from the science of 
Grammar are ascribed to the Being (God) known from the 
Vedas. Many Vedio passages say that the truth about God 
can be known only from the Vedas ; compare 

etc. qsfqrqsf. The author has given examples of two 


varieties only, viz. 


^or the examples of the other 
two, see QT^. g*. pp. 90-91 and R. G. pp. 384-5. An example 


of above) is 

\ P* example of 

(3 above) is 

qqrq; \ 11 1 P* 


The reason why this figure is called is given by 

Mammata as*% q j ^ qf (^^^ beoauso 

(one and the same word) briefly conveys two things. 5r53^T§CT- 

5l€tW^ 

p, 254. 


Mammal defines differently 

There are two points in which Mamma-^ appears to 
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diJBEer from our author. (1) According to Mammata, Parono- 
jnastic adjectives are necessary to constitute while 

acccording to our author Paronomastic adjectives are not 
necessary. (2) Mammata simply says he 

does not intimate that in the behaviour of the sl5r;pg5T 

is attributed to the while our author distinctly says so. 

(p. 42, 11. 24-28). The author now proceeds 

to distinguish from other figures of speech. 

3* thing which is not the matter in hand, by 
superimposing its own nature, covers over the nature of the 
thing, which is the subject in hand ; while in the 

by the attribution of its own condition ( to the ), 
distinguishes the from its original condition, without 
covering its nature. It is therefore that they say that here 
( i, c. in ) there is simply the attribution of the 

behaviour of the to the and not the superimposition 
of the nature of the efjxpr on the The author here 

appears to refer to the words of the 

5r I >’ 

p. 85. remarks 

W In Rupaka, as instanced in the 

very nature of the moon ( ^ ) is superimposed upon the 
face, without any regard to the mention of common qualifica- 
tions. There is not merely the attribution of the behaviour 
of the moon to the face; but rather the face is looked upon as 
the moon i, e, the face is covered over, as it were, by the moon. 

as instanced in ^^*6 nature 

of the *TFr^ is not superimposed upon but the 

behaviour of the Nayaka is attributed to the moon. This 
attribution of behaviour only results in heightening the beauty 
of the ( it results in the distinguishing of the 

from its former condition i, e, if it be plainly stated ), The 
behaviour of one object cannot properly belong to another. 
Therefore the attribution of the behaviour of one to another 
suggests by the invariable concomitance of and its 

that in which the behaviour rests. • The which is thus 

suggested only distinguishes the ( but does not cover it7» 
as a crow sitting on a htouse-top serves to distinguish the 
house but does not cover it. 
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I ^ ^JTm% 5^% 1 srssiwmT- 

Rjq^^qrRWTsiTg: 1 3t?t R?r >q^d ^??pnts=^r5^fTCl^?^ k 

5r sTTO^i^rt 1 ’ i^Ro p. 85 ; ‘ i?# ^ 

JTf?r5?n’fKllf'i: I 5 >’ P- '^®5 

‘?rwii^5N^?n*qj#ST JRfr^^sjiiiffr^OTTti ^ 133 ^ iiiR'hiR+i^*Ji(^'^ 
?f?r jnjfRTSRT^ ^q«T??rKR’=^?ma32r^sit^JiRr* 

i...si^ =^ 5 ^^ ^ ^< i gn r <i: r q 'OT SR Tgi y n^^^’^ 

'5c[r4^:in=3 555 ^ 1’ R. G. p. 371; ft STf^TlrlT^atSst^^t- 

T^'CTI^^ f^cT ?ft R. G. p. 483. 

— In the suggestion of simile and in 3T^%q', there 
is sameness of the ( the thing qualified ) also ; -while 

in there is sameness of the attributes alone, ijtpirsqft 

occurs -when the sentence as a -whole suggests a comparison 
as the principal meaning, as remarked by R. G. ^ 

JTTO^ 5J^ 'TftfSRS^’TRT I’ 

p. 185. An example of is ‘aiftcaft»T55^T^ft^i^treT^ft=?i!- 

’Rpt^r?!: I ^JI^iiwft^it^rftSRt 11 ’ on which Ragoji- 

bhatta comments ‘si^ ?:Rr 'En^’T^Ji: I !••• 

1 ’j^cTJjfSai’ R- G* p- 185. Here gipl 
In the first line means ‘gift’ or ‘the juice issuing from an 
elephant’s temples’. Here the word grt’ft’T means a sovereign 
and the ftwR of that name. A comparison between the two 
is sxiggested. The is the same { and not only 

the ft^qtiis arft^ etc. ). will be treated of below. 

R. G., after defining giir#f%i as ‘*rw 5|^’?fJt€r s^RfTC: 

says about the insertion of after 

vTR- mlft I fRT (^ns exemplified in etc. above ) ft^sqwft 

p. 367. siJRg^ ift:— 3I5|^:5m^HT 'will be defined below ; in 

that figure, it is the Ji^?f that is implied from the mention 
of the while in HRTfftftS) it is the STJRgw that is implied. 

Compare ‘»p^n^ sji^g^tftgiiSRg^fTOHrfttpr^ 1 3 ti+d-wlRh- 

ftf^: l’ ST^. pp- 84-85. 

Some examples of are , 

laftRi ft^g^gra; 1 *r«rr 5T*rr sdft 5 Cfti5^ ^ 3 ^ 3 : »’ 

quoted in the uqrqxsl^ 1 p. 35; ‘ 3555 ^ 5 ff fr4 

3aftcfrftr®«w*n:: 5B«ni iftOT ii’ R- P- 377 ( ara 
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23 (Insinuator, the significant.) 


A speech with a number of significant epithets is the 
%ure called The plural in the definition implies 

that there must be many significant epithets to constitute the 
figure. The example is etc. It occurs in the Ve^iT- 

samhara (III). These words were addressed by AsVatthaman 
to KarjQa, who had ridiculed Drona and also his son, when 
about to be killed by Bhima. Each word is signi- 
ficant, “You are a king; you must be able to protect the 
whole country ; let me see whether you can save your own 
brother” etc. %srT ^ 


1’ P* ^5. In this figure the 
adjectives are suggest a sense which is 

striking and serve to bring the expressed meaning into 
prominence. The suggested sense is not the prominent one; 
it is subordinate to the expressed sense. Therefore this figure 
is properly so called, because in it the suggested sense is 
dependent on the expressed sense. 


II III* 3. 165 ). 


There is a difierence of opinion among rhetoricians in 
connection with this figure. Mammata^ Sarvasva, the Vima- 
rs'ini, Ekavali, our author hold that to constitute this figure 
there must be many significant epithets; one would not suffice. 
On the other hand Pradxpa, TJddyota and Jagannatha 
hold that even one significant epithet would constitute 
this figure. Compare for the former view the following:— 

n:’ K. p, X. ‘q?p:?i2srt^ €hTcnfSr«rRr* 

s5t^5R: ftT-', 

in K. P.j =gT5r 


I’ p* 94. They mean: — Epithets that do not 
nourish the meaning are said to be is a fault. 

•An example of it is M SW 

here the word does not serve to» nourish the sense of the 
passage, which is the removal of wounded pride. Prom this it 
j;i^turally follows that the epithet employed must be significant 
■and ihus the employment of significant epithets is not an 
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alanliara, but only the absence of a fault. Mammata replies 
to this argument that, although this is so, the fact that many 
epithets qualifying one noun are used gives rise to a special 
charm, which is called So according to Mammata and 

others of the same school, the charm lies in the number of signi- 
ficant epithets. Those who hold the other view say: — the 
presence of even a single significant epithet would constitute 


this figure; that freedom from the fault called nisiy 

be brought about by not employing epithets at all; that there- 
fore is not the same as the absence of and that 

a distinct charm is perceived from a single significant epithet. 

t^^twrqrs 

1 arer anf 

I’ I ft sqTjnf^qtsnq:- 

3T5rTfapft5T5?ra; i ‘arft ft i i?:# 

^«r«rr^ ii’ 

1” R. G. p. 387; “sr^T 

i fT«rr ftttEoirg'n^sft 

Vftq: I 1% 

‘s>qfsq;fe^t=^E^N f?:3 q: ftrq:’ ^ 

M“lt5<lKlftsft 


Some •writers, like ( author of ), Appaya*- 

dikshita speak of a figure called which occurs when 

the f^^psq* is siguificaub and not the An example is 

^g^*? _S¥rr*fRt ao^r Here the =^3r ( ^), 

is significant as it suggests the power of God to give the four 
objects of human life ( with his four hands as it were ). Most 
writers on the however, do not speak of 

Gddyota remarks that the word definition of 

is to be taken as comprehending and therefore 

trR^U^^ is not a separate figure, \ 


li’ This is the latter half of a verse quoted in 
B, G. p, 386 under 
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Hrfirqr^ \ qqr I m ^gs^ f 

^T \ ^5%ft5zi^T4q?q?rRrc^^Ts|i 1 

p- loa 

A good example of ^f(wx is W^eTcfi^Tg^R* 

I ifqt lOTTf^ IP 

ni. 

24 ( Paronomasia ). 

The expression of more than one meaning by words natu- 
rally bearing one signification is called %q. The words 
‘naturally bearing one signification’ serve to distinguish this 
figure ( 3T^%q ) from and the word ‘expression’ serves 

to distinguish this figure from ( suggestive Poetry ). 

We shall explain this below. An example of er^feq is 
etcP ( p. 43, 11. 4-5 ). fqvn^: the sun; or a king so called, 
5r^t^RF?TT: occasioning the performance of good actions 

( the sun and the king both do this ). Tin%^ dispelling the 
gloom of the quarters ( the sun by his lustre, and the king by 
his spotless fame ). brilliant with excessive 

glory ( both the sun and the king are brilliant ). In this verse 
as there is no such determining element as ( context ) 
etc. both the king and the sun are expressly meant. We have 
seen above 11. ) that etc, determine the sense of a 

word capable of many significations. Here there is no such de- 
termining element; therefore the word is used to express 

both the king and the sun; both of them are the subjects of 
description We cannot say that one is and the 

other Both are intended to be expressed. The words 

are applicable both to the 
king and the sun and even if we substitute such words as 
%«!^r for f%qr*s and respectively, the 
figure will still be the same. It must be remarked that in the 
word there is ^%qf and not as, if we substitute 
another word for such as it will not apply to 

the king. ^ So in this example both and are 

combined; it is not an example of pure 

( Riel I* 

It was said above that this figure is to be distinguished 
i^pm is of two kinds and 

IS, aeoordmg to our author, of three kinds, 
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and e- both and ). An example of all 

the three varieties of is 

JTf i ^ 

^ ?3?r ttFITiRT: ’TI5TT5H tim: II 

In this verse, both Tishnu ( ;nvr^; ) and S'iva ( girw-’ ) are 
addressed. comments on this: — ^ sn^: 

2 ?T^a:^ I 3I%iT ^IrTT ( »• «• the word is to be split 

up into sfifr: artt^ ) 5ni:^5T Wst: ^ 5 : 

3ITlfTfI>JI5RT% ( mftci: I 

fcl^T*!. ( the word ends with nom. singular of i 

55 ^ sr?I I «I«T 3FI trf =5 

gitr TOTS’Tfn^srri^rat ( *'• «• ’I^e have to suppose that there is 
an BTqji? after sf^sqt ) I gm aTTf : I ft 5ig[ 5?r%i 

ira?rr^^ ( i. «. we get meaning ?;: 

gj^^fRqs: i?i eqfnm: i^: (?r^ tfr?ri?i (siqi)i 

1 ST^rqFTI?!! ( a clan of the Yadavas ) eiTn^t i^^rpiV 

ICRqJT’qf f!^: 1 «is:r ^ ffF l. This is 

the meaning when Vishnu is meant to be addressed. The 
second meaning, 'when is meant to be addressed, is given 
by ( PP- 95-95 ) as follows;— ^;rr ( 
mj S^T » 

3‘5^WT ^ I nwT ^ %>qrT^ \ ^ ^ 

( we have appears to read for ^rTHTHU*' ) 

sTTf: \ h m^r- 

In the above verse, in etc. there is because 

the expression has to be difEerently split up in each connection 
(once as v-^^eR: er^^wT; and then as ?Rt^: ^ 

If we substitute for the word the second sense 

will vanish altogether ; will not yield the 2 nd sense 

yielded by Vs^^gFRt^^T ( ®tc. ). So here the particu- 

lar word employed is the most important thing, In axc^^cfi^: 
there is the expression is not split up differently, 

but in the same way + ); the only thing note- worthy 

being that here also the particular word employed is the 
most prominent thing. We cannot substitute another word 
for epxcjj or ;gq*. If we do so, we shall get only one sense. 
As both and ex¥[^^, are exemplified in the same verse, 

it is also an example of All these three varieties 

are called because here everything depends upon the 

particular word employed. The determining element in calling 
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figure as belonging to 53 ^ or 3 ?# is If an 

al^nhara oocuts only when a particular word is present, and 
disappears when that word is not employed, (but a synonymous 
word is employed ) it is an ald^nk^TCL of three 

abcvementioned varieties of the particular word em- 

ployed was necessary for the figure, which would disappear 
if other words were used ( as shown above ), But in 
as instanced in etc,’ even if we substitute synonymous 

words for etc., the figure will still persist i e, 

this figure does not depend upon the particular word 
employed, but upon the sense. Hence is it that the words 
distinguish this figure from 


On this point there is a great divergence of opinion among 
the different writers on Bhetoric. (T) Udbhata speaks of as 
an only. He then divides it into two, and 

which correspond respectively to our author^s ® 
and An example of the two is ^ 

1 9^ IV. 26 ('JT 

ft) ^ ^ 

1 \ I 

^6- ?fT>2rf 

I ?Ta[T5ff ^ 

PP« S51-52, In this verse, there is (i. e, 
enfrw%^ author ) in the first half and (i, e, 

in the 2nd. (II) The views of Mammata and our author 
coincide. They say that what is called 0T'4%^ by Udbhata 
is really and that there is contradiction in saying 

(as Udbhata does) that %qr is an and yet dividing 


it into two varieties called and 

ira7r«r€Nrr2rfoif, a^’TNKi^sw^i^FrH 

=3 ’TSfraiw’ sTw-v cifft ^^^uTTsprr' 

^ §[^Wr ^ I 3r^%q^ g ?r ^ 

3r %*RW^r i ?at%3nn?5n?t»i#<ti 

^ 5^3S^ =3 II” K. P. IX. TJl. pp. 616-520 

(Va); 3Tsi!«5fTO^ "3 (*f«rT ffir 

•r?i” K. P. IX Ul. p 527. la this passage Manama^ 
clearly eawaciates the difference between 5 ^^ and 
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The former is (^* incapable of enduring a 

change of words ), while the latter is ( capable of 

enduring a change of words ). (Ill) The treats of 

among the ar^qf^Ji^T^s just as Udbhata does. He then divides 
it into three varieties ( and not two as does \ viz. 23^%^, 
9T'4%? The former occurs when the same ex- 

pression, being differently split up, yields two meanings. 
Here the words are really different, as would be indicated 
by the difference of the accent in them such as etc. 

and the effort that would be required in pronouncing them. 
They present the appearance of being one, as lacquered 
wood appears to be one single thing, though really lac is put 
upon the wood. occurs where the expression is the 

same and has the same accent etc., but has two meanings, 
Just as two fruits hang down from a single stem ( as in 
above ). is that where both these varieties 

occur. “ ^ 5g(*3;T«ini«PT5R%^ 

I ^ sii^ I 

* 1 ^ jn% I 3r5r ?r ^nrifwr’r i i” 

?r. p- 96. All these three vie'nrs are very clearly and 


concisely put forward by R. G. “ 

i ( *1 ) anfn^i'^ i 

1 ( ? ) !!■ sfi 5i% stosi^R-siivg i 

5T ( This is an attack on Mammal ) I H 3 

I B- Q- pp* 40i-i02. 


^ ^ vqR: — We have now to distinguish between 
and In %q, both the ftfttroT and the 

are ( Paronomastic ). In ) also, 

they are ( as exemplified in : ia the 2nd 

Pari ). But the difference between them is: — In ^5 the 
ft^^s are both srr^^f^ or enrr^lPl^fj; while in only one 
topic is JTRR^qj, the expressive power of the words being 
limited by the context etc.; but another meaning is 

suggested, after the meaning is understood, by the 

force of the double-me&ning expressions* In 
( example of ), there is nothing to tell us that only the 
king or the sun is the subject of description# Both may be 
sm both may be ersfS^r. But in etc#, from 
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the context -we know that the jffggr is the king, who was the 
husband o£ queen Uma; while by the power of suggestion, 
another meaning, tiz. the description of S'iva ( who is ) 

is conveyed.' An example of ^7 -5.nanda- 

vardhana is ‘g?m: q;t5!TlpJ#Nfr: 1 ^ 

II’ ( ’TITg. Ntg5Hq; .fR- 

NRT q’fer'i;. >i4i'=rT' 

). Here the subject of description is the breast. The 
words also suggest the description of a cloud. But this has 
nothing to do with the subject of description. So the ultimate 
meaning that is conveyed is the idea that the breast is similar to 
the cloud. 3 T^ puts the difference between and 

as H I ^ NTrRffiTftsrrg 

NT I” p- )> 

5T^i’'iil^»n Nstnif 51® l?idiqRf*iNTqTWi>di*rrfiTNf»n’®r 

I” wo P- 261 ; “qtr 5 RsCTdltvR^ 

*7 5 II” P‘ ^26. The difference between and 

NTT^f^i is as follows: — in the former, both the ^|[qois and 
are fsgj while in only the i^^qqs may be fsEi 

Besides in the two objects are either both or both 
etufg; while in one is jjfRT »ad the other eni^. 

cqf2tsi^^^=wtt i” 

ws. H. p- 25 ; t^%ir®wmp=w gt JWtsrwr^ t 

'®ITW (^eTOT) sffvfcTraL 1” W» p. 259; 

’‘W' 3 Eff ^Ef:, TTrl^ 

sp!3?nm^tNtvR: sur^garfript s^rsf^r^rr 

sn^ i’ 3 ^ p- 72. 

There is another point in conneotion with %cf on which 
also a fierce controversy has been carried on. We have seen 
above thf®,t is at the root o£ many figures, e. < 7 . w€t 1 ^ 

^^tc. The q^uestion arises whether %qr should be regarded as 
stronger than ’any of these ( and thus dispelling the notion of 
these figures ), or (2) as being equally powerful and therefore 
entering into combination with other figures, or ,(3) as being 
♦weaker and therefore not prominent where other figures occur 

‘ P* Considerar 

tions of space and utility prevent us from discussing at 
9bngth these three views. ^ The curious reader is referred to the 
K. ISI 4 TTL.pp. §16^7 (Va), ,the Alahkarasarvasva p. 97 ft. 
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E. G. pp. 393-396. The first view mentioaed above is that of 
who says that is more powerful than any other figure, 
that when it is present, there is merely the appearance of 
another figure ( like gqiiT ) and that the real figure in such 
yerses ( where ^ipiT s*-®- appear to be combined ) is 

and not the former. His words are 
% I ii 

SR^TC'^: 1 II” I'V. 24-25. 

The second is the view of Mammata, Sarvasva, Jagannatha 
and almost all writers on Rhetoric. The g’. briefly 
puts all the three views ^ 3T55|J^r^^^R^Wr5I- 

5rc5r^c'if%igft^ • ( 2 ) 

sn^?r:’ 

1 ( 3 ) 

g ®tr?:«rl h 5=?T^?rT55fRRRf^: utrRJTrc«r>iriTfs 

^K'Rit I JT m 

^^3 I ^sCRR BPld W 

I ( 2 ) tt ^fp% I %ttBr B^Wtc# g Brra; i- 

( 3 ) few: %«r: B«r|;it ^ '■ 


qreqjrrg R- G. pp. 393-396. 

About ^ Jaganaatha says that it enters into combination 
with many figures and produces erer fresh charms in poetry* 

5T# ^ it* p. 402, 

Similarly Dandin says STT^it ^^t%S f^T^l 

25 ssTJT^g'SRj^ ( Indirect Description 

When (1) a particular from a general, or (2) a genera^ 
from a particular, or (3) a cause from an effect, or (4) 
■effeqt from a cause ,. or (5) a thing similar from what resem- 
bles' it, is understood, each of the former being in question and 
the latter not so, it is which is thus five-fold. 

(p* 43, U. 1H4)* ^TKTfS*M 
This is S'isu. IL 46. (i^:) qr^ig;# (m) 

^rg: (srg^) (tool) 

He^e, the topic in question is that even the dust is better than 
-ourselves; i. e. it i$ a particular one, as referring to the speakeirj 
but the general expression, ‘man’ is used here , instead of tlxQ 
particular one ‘ourselves^’ 
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— ^This is Raghu. VIII. 46. This is 

part of Aja’s laraentatiou on tbo death of his queen caused 
the fall of a garland. Here •what is intended to be expressed 
ts the general proposition that a thing which is ordinarily 
hurtful may work good and a thing which is ordinarily benefi* 
cial may do evil. This general proposition being the 
author speaks of only a particular example, viz, poison and 
nectar. Thus, there is the figure called founded 

on ^ general proposition is sup- 

ported by particular instance or particular instances are 
supported by general propositions. In the above verse, Aja 
at first asks the question why the garland which killed his 
beloved does not kill him. He himself answers the question 
by a general proposition that a thing ordinarily beneficial 
may be sometimes hurtful ( as the garland proved to be in 
the case of his wife). Therefore there is But 

instead of laying down the general proposition, which was 
he cites a particular case. Therefore there is 
It might be said against this that the figure is since 

acting rarely as nectar or nectars as poison is exactly parallel 
to the garland, which is generally beneficial, 

killing the queen. Our author deolars that this is not 
because in a well-known object alone is taken as the 
type ( 51^1^ ), as instanced in etc. above. But in 

this verse is not possible, because the fact of poison and 
nectar turning into nectar and poison respectively is not 
well-known. 

(p. 43, 11. 21-26 ). 

This occurs in p. 105 in the same connection. For 

we read there and for ^ we have 

31 ^* — ^These words are to be construed with every 
clause; In the presence of Sita, the moon is, as it were, 
besmeared with lamp-black. montionless. 

s!r#1WT W The redness of the leaf-lika 
coral appears to fade. The reading ( I think ) would 

be better, It appears, as it were, 

that harshness has begun to manifest itself to a cer* 
tain extent ( ) in the throats ^of female cuckoos. 

— ^The long tails display as it were their defects ( on 
account of the absence of blueness and delicacy ). Here what 
is is the extreme beauty of the face etc. of Sita^ This 
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beauty is the cause of the fancy of the moon being besmeared 
with lamp-black as it were. So instead of speaking of the 
cause, viz., which is the efEects, viz., the fancy 

of the moon as besmearead etc., are spoken of. Therefore 

I” 31^. p. 105. 

(p. 43, 11. 27-31). These words 
are addressed to his friend by a person who postponed his 
intention of going abroad. is to be connected with 

^leaving a swelling sigh. 

^ a sad smile. Here what is jRg^ is 

the prevention of departure. Instead of speaking of it, the 
cause of the prevention ( viz., the lady’a intimation that sh'e 
would die if her lover went away ) is mentioned. 

s# SRg^ irfNt (p. 43, 1. 31, -p. 44, 1. 13). That 

variety ( 5th ) of which one thing being in 

question, another thing, which is though similar to it; 

is described, is two-fold, as being founded on Paronomasia (1) 
or (2) on simple resemblance. That sub-variety which is 
is again two-fold, ( a ) according as there is Paronomasia in 



the epithets alone as in or ( b ) as there is Parono- 

miisia in the also as in Compare K. P. X. 

sr^T-', ^ 

I 3 :”; on which TJddyota remarks ‘jr^Rit 

p. 53. gfgTR:— ^arfgng:' Sira: 
w siT^: srar,- gw ^ 

grader:; Cng^ggsT 

m(Pyr4vf applies to both) 

Sf^)c^g5T|ra: (JT^eJlf^r: 3S[?rrf^: Sfir: STTirat 

xr^iJPTT STTgr^: ). Here the lover, the 

subject of descriptidn, is understood by the Paronomastic epi* 
thets alone from the ' description of a mango-tree, which is 


smgfT. a tc^r<lR 5 ^: 5r^k%. This verse occurs in 

(verse 79). It is quoted in the K. P. also. The com- 


ments as foUows:-^“ 5 f 5 ^ * 554 ^ ^ \ ?n(i^ \ 

«rr^ i ^ 

1^’ p, 63. takes Purushottama to be. the name of 
a king. Here the as weU as the, qualifications 
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etc. is Paronomastio, as it is in 5#5I^— 

^Thongb he may give up the state of a male, as Vishnu 
did when he assumed the form of a damsel to tempt 
the demons into destruction*; as applied to the person 
it means ‘although he may lose one of the cherished 
objects of man ( 55 ^^),* although he may 

go down to the infernal regions, as Vishnu did to raise 
up the earth submerged under water ; with reference to the 
person “although he may be reduced to a low condition^* 

«r5r 5^€r: — Here from the which 

is Paronomastio is first understood Vishnu because the 
word Purushottama is generally used in that sense. 
But as is some person intended to be 

described is understood from the word It 

might be said that in this verse the figure is %iEr, as both 
the and the are and not 

Both the senses, viz. and some person, may be looked 
upon as intended to be expressed ( ), To this we 
reply;— this is not ^q*, but • because what we 

first understand is Vishnu, as that is the conventional mean*^ 
ing of the word »ud then we understand the etymolo- 

gical meaning ‘best of men*; i, e, both meanings are not at 
once expressed ; therefore fhere is no %qf. Besides here the 
poet intends to give information of the matter in hand, viz., 
the person to be described, by describing Vishnu who is not 
the matter in hand. is subordinate as it simply helps to 
bring out this intention. Therefore the principal figure is 

sky ( the 

atmospheric region ) affords no shelter ( cover ), 

Divine Grace is the only refuge. Here, from the 
fiesoription of the pigeon, which is is understood some 

the sublet o£ description,, whom many enemies* are 
{Tursuing^ Here there is mere similarity between (“the 
) and the person ( the ). . 

^ ^ 31^ ( P. 44, 11. 13-17 ). The figure also 

^urs under a contrast. The says that the fif<^ 

viz., is of two kinds, as based 

u^ ^q^a;nd and gives as an instance. 61 

^ p. 1044. 

cooled by contact with lotuses. telTs to 

«&esb teethe words of • Here the s[^ is «nd 
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is understood under a contrast, viz. ‘the winds are blessed, 
while I am unfortunate/ ‘^ 3 ?^ 

3T^f5^ts4: sr#l% I” ?et. P- 108. 

^psq-^ (p« 44, 11. 17-27). The figure again 

is three-fold, according as the expressed sense (which is 
is possible, impossible or both. Of these three oases, that of 
possibility is illustrated by the above examples. ^Fppvrqft- 

5T^n: P H. P* 104. An example of 
impossibility is ®tc. 3 ^ 

3 1 I. 7. 2 ). Those who know soft 

melody. Here the ei5[^g^ is the dialogue between a crow and a 
cuckoo ; but this is impossible in the nature of things, unless we 
superimpose upon them the character of two persons, whose 
.exteriors are alike, but whose qualities vastly differ. 

11’ of Bhoja, irfro IL p. 293 (Benares ed.). 

— This is the 23rd verse of is cited 

in 3?^. p. 108. 

g«nT: J 

^ ). The expressed sense is the splitting 

of the lotus-stalk.' ' This meaning is srsr^gaf and the possession 
oiho'les (. in the case .of lotus-stalks) is no cause of their 
splitting up, but the possession of ' thorns is a cause, because 
they may rend the stalks. Therefore, without superimposing 
like notion of some person who is on the the posses- 

sion bf holes cannot possibly be the cause of making the fibres 
iragile. So this is an example where both possibility and 
-impossibility are found. 

' (P* 4-4f,'Il. 27-30 ). ' The author 

trow proceeds to distinguish this figure from other figures; 
This figure, when founded upon differs from suggestion of 
matter founded upon the power of words, because like 

iibis figure has as its very essence the ascription of the 
behaviour of one to another. We have-above given a division 6i 
in the 1st Pari* An example of is ** 

3#»Tt snCT^ ^ 
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'5^ f^^TST g^T^ 

sr^q ^ 

\ 3T5r 5i^r<j: 

^TT^^g^^RcRT 3^- ^ P* )* verse, 

,tlie plain sense is *‘may the sons of who have made the 

world contented and who have brought all quarrels to an end 
rest in ease»” But by the force of the double-meaning words 
aiiother sense is suggested, viz., 'may 
the Kauravas, who have besmeared the earth with blood, 
.whose . bodies are hacked i?ito pieces, attain to Heaven 
{ * means ‘remaining in , heaven’^ 

)*.’ , This Second sense is suggested purely by the force 
pf the words; Is based purely on double- 

jneaning words ; while is not necessarily so based* 

JBven when the latter is based upon words with two meanings 
it^ d^fEers from lu the the expressed 

sen^p is complete in itself and , then suggests another matter; 
but there is no attribution of the behaviour of one to another ; 
while in sTJRg^snJ^n’, expressed sense is ersT^gcT and m 
identified with the suggested sense, which is as e, y. in 

®tc., the behaviour of is identified with that 

pf ,a person jwfeo has, m^ny enemies. In *>*lso, the 

behsiyicur of one is superimposed upon; another^ Then what 
ithe difference between aJid ? It is as 

&llows;--rIn the 5 f^[^ is described and suggests the 

^^<T5 while in what is e^sr^gfr is expressed and 

suggests the i. is exactly the opposite of 

i’ p- , 103.j , 

p. 5Qi (Chan.,). An example of 

hw b^en given fboye and ^ expired Tender 
the while in 

fbe is expressed and the jiyggr is suggested. 

similarly in ( the is implied aqd not expressed 

*s in r ). The printed editions dp not put a stop after 

but we ^hittk it is necessary. The author himself said 
atove under ‘ ‘'^pg^tsNt^rraf _ 505 f 

fo %?, both the thittffl 

t i-ji u *< 54¥> ■'vrii.teix as, ^n^TT: ,a(toorcldag . to the 

Thrfcife. ^ ifg5«?r: on ,iito Till, 3. 36. 
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denoted by tbe word are expressed, because there is no deter- 
mining element such as etc. to tell us that a particular 

sense is and the other sjjRgtr. In the 

is expressed, while the is implied. Even when Parono- 
mastio words are employed in the first meaning 

that strikes us is connected with the STR^gtr- 

p. 104. 

The word in does not mean ‘praise’ but 

‘mention, description’ (^sRpj;). 

i srg' jnjHr 

,1?^. p. 293; ‘I?# =a^5MP!rs^7r: ST^TOiaasi: 

5Ssg: I’ p- 79; ‘jp^ =a ^ S 5^:’ H. 

^G. p. 402., ^ 

’ The student is advised to read the R. G. for some very 
beautiful examples of the 6th variety of spRgajp^ ( viz. 
some of them are: — 

W fljSCtft i:W i jRf: goiST^l^ns^ U 

II pp. 403r404. , ... 

, 26 (Artful Praise). 

• ' .When' from^ blame and praise, that are expressed, are 
hnderstood''praisel' and' blame respectively,' it is termed 
feeivR.,...'.5?nup^[i^:' ' When praise is understood from apparent 
flame, the figure is properly called ‘ stn ’si ^ ^, because rt' etymo- 
logically means ‘ejn^ praise by an 

'Ortifioe dr disguise.- -But when blame is understood from 
apparent praise,' how cati the figure be-' called wffSRg ^ (it 
ahould rather bacallo<^ it might be said, sqxgQp^)? The author 
flays.that in this second case, the word is to-be explained 

in another mannm'i i. e. as meaning $ false ‘praise.’ '-Compare the 
■words of gjqz aiRfCTT RTliW ^ ” “ *nr 

4 Jjsrtfi; ^-i^RP^ST ilfemWl ' d l 

>i4t#5rr' gt «nit5i 

tE.,'G..p^ 
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( p. 45, 11* 3-4 ). The reading in the text 

makes the metre of the verse faulty. If we read 
there are 16 matrm whereas there should be only 15 
in the last pMa of an Ary a. It is therefore that the 
Xirnaya-sagara edition proposes But for this there 

IS no warrant, fid (#> ^^3^^ 

3=^ 9?twr: ^ ^v) d^rSf: 

3Tf^5^: qrof q[5D2%: 

9i?n:- 11.6,11.) snfcrT?. 
The women formerly wore pearl necklaces etc.; now also they 
otc. ( i, e, in running away, when their lords were 
killed, for fear of capture, they had no time even to look to 
their garments). Formerly they felt secure ( ); now also 
they^ are ( widowed )*, Here in this verse, at first sight 

it appear^ that the king is blamed for causing trouble to 
women ( whose delicate bodies were piereoed by thorns wheii 
fleeing fordife into a forest etc. ), but ultimately we perceive 
that praise is meant, because he utterly routes his enemies. 

_n ( p. 45, U. 6-7). q'g; 

m (hi) ms ^ 

lat: ^ 

‘‘This i^ 

Oh cloud, but a ialse encomium I have bestowed on thee ‘thy 
are the life of the world’. But this indeed is a great 
praise to thee^ that thou renderest assistance to the Lord of 
Justice ( Yama, the God of death ) by killing the wayfarera 
( who are separated from their beloved ).” Here at first sight 
it seems that the cloud is praised for rendering assistai^ice to 
himself; but ultimately we perceive that censure is 
meant, because the cloud kills poor wayfarers. 

- - , the s^eiise that is at firjt expressed by the 

vrords, whether praise or blame, is given up and is understoodi 
on account jDf the context or the specialty of the speaker etc, 
as conveying bl^me or praise respectively. A, question naturally 
if distinptipa betif^ee|i and that 

^ in jhifjk, a exactly oppose^ ,to that which e^xpresfe 
,ed, is suggested? The reply isj — ^in the expressed 

^ ^ j® Improper .cgr jupopipjobahjb in it^lfe 

another geiue |s suggested wheHv upon the speaike^ 
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the context etc 3 while in sjrR?g^ the expressed sense, ■whether 
praise or blame, being impossible because opposed to what we 
understand from the context, the specialty of the speaker etc., 
gives itself up and indicates something else, either blame or 
praise respectively, H ft ftsrpt 

> ff 5?r: iRrrrPTOSrf^: 

ftarrft: I” ftB« p. 112 i “(3irg^g'jfdWi«Tt 

I srer bb 1 ft 

Ttft^nsnlwiwiiiM?!' I vr ^ 1” R- oi. p. 416. sarrsRgft must 

he distinguished from In both, something else 

is suggested by the expressed sense. From 8iJj^^?Tr or 

?gft we understand ?gftr or But in aTJj^giTJJ^BT. 

we understand a cause from an effect or vice versa, a general 
from a particular or vice versa, or a thing similar from another 
like it 3 but in s?[T5t?gft, there is no such thing. Besides in 
ezn'si^gft, the charm lies in understanding blame or praite 
irom praise or blame. 

iRi^ral 1 ei^. ^r. p. 1123 on which 5r?R«r remarks ‘craft 
' BFBraB;.’ p. 113.; “;t =BraTJRgira#BT^ > ^- 
q>T^Bi TC ’wraiftBra?Bmrarar n” 3^ p. 89. 
It should be remembered that occurs only 'when 

the blame or praise is understood 'with reference to that object 
Wone with reference to which the praise or censtire was 
expressed. ^ 

I' §rBr ^ BRrasfFf* 

>’ P* 419. Where from the praise o# 

blame of one, we understand the praise or blaihe - of anothei'! 
there is no but it is an ex»mpl4 of sjjvjrart^. 

' “f% Ivn^ f% g Bit BTTg 

1 ^ ^ ftq% BBT mBBtSBTgsPI%B wift 
Ib D”. This is cited as an example of 
by ®Nb. The ST^. h. aJ»d ftBflpft ( !*■ 113. ) say that it is 
not a proper example ( ji^ra BBTIBITSft 

BftiBrr b stdt nfttft ftssfta^nFCw;. < b®- b- )• 

j‘agann&tba defends the Loohana and says that it is an example 
Of SBTB^ ( B. G. p. 418 ) “ ‘f% 

BWra? Big 

I *itBl5t^BBBir^BB>S3.T5yy'r BlffrJtB. ” Anothe? 
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I ’ifT ?r%^55T JTPnf^'r* 

Ht ^ fir^r g^q; ii” ( 

OT ’^prr 3Erftsrr^ nt 

^r^sft- '^5>Tft 51 1^ sJTSq^ 1 f^o p. 92 ). 

27 ( Periphrasis ). 

‘Periphrasis occurs when the fact to be intimated is 
expressed by, a turn of speech/ means ‘mode* ( of 
speech ). When what is to be conveyed is expressed, there is 
It may be asked, ‘how can that which is be at the 
same time m=e^^ i. c. the same thing cannot be T^zf and at 
the same time. The reply is: — the Tirzr is expressed through its 
effect, L e. the effect is expressed and as there is invariable 
association between cause and effect, the express mention of the 
effect sugg^ts the cause, (which is jpRf), This is what is meant 
by Ji«rer 5tf!iT ( 5r^ro5^ «• 9ff5MT5n!;,. 0“^ author 

closely follows the sr^, n* defining this figure. 
NifSTf^rfirNR I (f rpaTcf 

5PWNcrJ ^*R^vRP)Rf %ct, 5iwrT^>!rT if^inini i 

5r ^ ?t#r ^ ^ g55i^^ > ergr: 

3:rWrf5mR5j; t” er®, p. 111., 

■ An example of is ‘? 2 CTJ’.eto. (p* 45, 

U. 10-11). . The verse is cited by ar®i g, p. 113 as an 
example o£ jpgr 

3a«*n: ( Jp5?iw«ri: ) (Wrt ®Tfe?rr: 

’9l%5r ^f%:) qrftsrra^ 5Tsr5f: grat ^:. The word 
{ with contempt ) implies that they were not afraid of Indra 
at all. Hence it is clearly implied that the heavens wero 
conquered by Hayagriva. Here what is JT^g^ and is to be 
intimated is the fact of the conquest of Heaven by Hayagriva, 
•^firjiich fact is the cause, and is expressed through the effect, 
via., the scornful touching of the flowers of Farijdia by the 
soldiers. The reason why the cause' is expressed through the 
effect is that the description should be specially charming. ^ ' 

# (p. 48, 11. 14-16). It cannot be* said 

that the figure is of that' sort where a catise. is 

understood from an effect. In the descripti^li 

of the effect is as in a p gf&H etcr. above. * While 

Ij6(9r6 (in etc.) t^ effect equally with the cause, 

©Ottveying the greatness -of the power of tl]^ person whor is ttf<a 
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subject of descriptioui The reason why the effect is described 
and the cause is left to be understood is that, as the effect is 
more striking than the cause, its description lends a special 
charm to the verse qrwlai<ui ^ 

w'r^fyiia^K: 1 str- 

1 gir: ^<>191 ir?3frc^ ^ 

?E^iiwrw I ?r«iT ?9nlt i si^r ft ?s5:i^: 


^T^;^55ksfr5?fr crrc^^5r 
?Rr i s^r: 

srfir ?HT'hT% Rf i ar#. fr. pp* 106-107. 

^ 'sr—’qar'pEfrrf^ (p. 45,11.16-20). ei^...frfTJ This is 
Eaghu. VL 28. The printed editions of the Eaghuvams'a read 
for gqj ^ - qi^ py. The reading in the text is supported 
by It must be said that the reading is better, as 

it agrees very well with ( returned or restored )* 

W ) 3T^ ( 3Hf?rr%^I') 3TT%W,t’n (5r«R3^ ) 5RT: ‘ He 

restored to the fair ladies of his foemen thei^r necklaces 


without the binding thread; as he caused tears to trickle 
down their breasts in drops large like pearls.’ Here the 
efiect — the tears shed by the weeping wives of the slaughtered 
enemies — is as much as the cause, which is merely 

( suggested } viz, the killing of the enemies, as it ( the descrip- 
tion of the tears ) conveys the great prowess of the king who is 
the subject of description. Therefore the figure is no othetf 
than ■ 


' (p. 45, a 21-28). These words 

are addressed by some person to a king, who was preparing 
to march out against bis enemies. 
ers^ti: 1(15%: 'Tsncra: g^s 

Jfft I I ti^Tf I i si^ arf ^ iiart: 

< f *rrwftt: swft ft; sr 3=5*rt >Eft i 

( W ) s. p. 397, Here, the cause 

of the state of things described is in question, viz., ‘the enemies 
have suddenly fied away, J|iearing that your majesty was ready 
to march.’ With respect to this verse, some sfcy that th^ 
effect too,* viz,, the talk of the parrot is 5 r^[^ as being fit to 
described in connection with the cause, which is and 
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therefore the figure in this verse is Others say that 

the figure is none but inasmuch as the in* 

describably great power of the king in question is understood 
from the account of the royal parrot,, which is ( not 

connected with the subject ). 

It is Mammata who cites 5CT3KT3rg?rT ®tc. as an example 
of ‘siq srgggVqg ?ncfT q^i®r *Rn ^ 

K. P. X. The eig^Kgt^, on the other 
hand, says that the verse is an example of as defined 

by i<i. Jf^qr ‘^rsrsa^ggr’ qK-qq. i 

3 cqf njqr qqi sf^qcqR^ 

^rtqqtsqissRgg qq ^rqgwfngrwTJRgqcqi^ «rRqR 

{wcfqeft'cqq^qq^qTq q^ifqP'q” t g. p- 107. There is 

a great difference in the definitions of given by 

Mammata and Ruyyaka, We shall speak of it later on* 
As regards the present verse, the whole dispute lies round 
the question whether the talk of the parrot is or ersRgcr. 

The s#. takes it to be and according to its definition 
of the figure must be Mammata, on the 

other hand, regards as eysRp- and therfore naturally 

says that the figure is To us the opinion of 

Mamma-^ appears to be more reasonable. If ^[qfiPTTW, which 
is one of the many effects of the running away of the enemies^ 
is to be looked upon as then any other effect, however 

remote, will have to be regarded as SRg^. It will be then hard 
to say what effects are and what are So it is better 

to regard effects like as erJT^g^. Vis'vanatha 

does not positively declare what side he takes. But from the 
fact that he defines as the does, and cites the 

opinion of on this verse first, we may infer that he 

leans to the view of the ( and regards as an 

example of ) rather than to that of Mammal. 

Thera is a great difference in the views held by different 
writers as regards this figured Bhamaha and Udbhata define it 
in the same manner, ‘qqlqHl qq^ I q r ^^Hq^ 

^^tqiqqqnqqr ll’ 3^ IV. 12 , Where the 5 pg; 5 f meaning 
is conveyed in another manner, viz. by suggestion, which ia 
apart from the primary power, there is q qjajl^ . According to 
them, what is expressed is the same as that which is suggested; 
only the words employed express the sense in a different 
and are njtore piotnrescine then they wouid otherwise have heenu 
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Bhamaha and Udbhata do not seem to have recognised 
as the best and a separate variety of They 

included all suggestive poetry under The meaning of 

defined by them is given by Lochana as follows:— 

3T«lt55f TO# l’’ P- 39. Mammata 

following defines as tpifqhfi 

?i5=5r: I if% I ^rEJRTR«i>^R32tM%H ar^nTRKTT'n^ s#^^, 
iia: (wi^ot q;«tTna;) According to him also, 

the expressed sense and the implied one are practically the 
same, but they present different aspects. The mode of 
expression is more striking than the suggested sense. The 
only difference between the view of Mammata and that of 
Udbhata is that the former recognizes When the 

suggested sense is most prominent, there is but in 

the suggested sense is not most prominent ; besides the 
charm lies in the method of expression which is striking. 
The word is to bo explained as 

sqrq R. G. p. 410. ^Ef.j the Ekavali and our 
author define in a diQerent manner. When the su- 

ggested sense is expressed in a different manner there is qqfqt^. 
The same thing cannot both be suggested and expressed at the 
same time. Therefore, expressing the suggested sense in 
another manner is to express it through its effect, which is also 
So according to these writers, qqf^=q; occurs only when 
the cause is suggested through the description of the 
effect, which also is It must be said that this unneces- 

sarily limits the scope of the figure and is opposed to the views 
of very respectable writers like Udbhata, Mammata, Jagannatha 
etc, Jagannatha points out that this figure has a very wide 
province. It may occur, (a) when the description of the 
cause suggests the effect which is j^g^, or (b) when the 
cause is suggested through the description of the effect which 
also is 5r?g?r, or (c) when one thing which is j^g^ is suggest- 
by the description of another, without any causal relation 
betvreen the two. 

II’ R- example of (a) is 

^PTOS ?RTOT%J I Here, tbe 

fiesoription of tbe sowing of seeds, which is a cause, suggests 
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the effect which is JRpTs viz. destruction of the whole family. 
An example of (b) is 

II. Here the description of the effect, viz. 
i^he part of the enemies, suggests the cause which 
5s viz. their death. An example of (c) is 

I Here ^ is 

suggested to be ( oii® whose garment is the sky, naked ) 

by the description of him as one whose garment is dyed by 
the rays of the sun and the moon; he is also suggested to be 
smeared with ashes by the description of him as one whose 
toilet is furnished by the fire. Between the suggested sense 
and the description there is no 

causel relation; and yet there is Therefore the views 

of and its followers that occurs only when there 

is a causal relation is, in our opinion, wrong. Jagannatha 
points out that the modes of expressing an idea are number- 
less. “3%# l 

f<niq»R: %?r 1 ^ ^ 

‘sw 3#, %q)gs R t i 

‘ ‘aw# 

i#, ‘3t««4fs{qi': g^ernt to#:’ 1 ” 

E. G. p. 416. • 


Some examples of are;—# ;eip^: 

I ararfi: 11 35a 

quoted by the ( p. 89. ) ; # gWT ?:riqr>J|i=fr J 


28 (Corroboration). 


When a general proposition is strengthened by a particu- 
or a particular by a general one and when an effect is 
justified by a cause or vice versa, either under a similarity or 
a contrast, there is which is thus eight-fold. 

wnror ( P- 46, 11. 3-4 ). This is S'is'u. 11. 

iOO. ( 5S?5r: WCFaf: g^PH: TOT ) ) 

( w#r 8#) »r^ (it# gpfq## wi^) 1 spirpir 
( Mwr MM ) tifTwqT (•PrirfT ) sMf# ( wnt ) 
Here the general proposition laid down in the first 
Mf' of the verse is confirmed by a particular illustration 
«antained<in tbe findlialf. 
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( p. 46, 11. 7-8 ). This is S'is'u. 

II. 13. 3T$: I trg^rfft 

^ m orm ( ) 

(f^O 5?wT 

( )• ^ T= ^ ^TT3 [R having discoursed in words that 

exactly conveyed the sense required to be expressed. The 
Nir. edition of S. D. reads 3j7q^«4q^ and is supported by 
;[f 5 qo. Our reading is supported by Mallinatha. 
will mean “zTRf^^ according to the 

Siiira 1 R® IV* 4 . 92 ) qgjj^ that 

in which all the words are significant. Here the particular 
proposition, viz. that Krshna stopped after speaking in words 
that exactly conveyed the sense intended, is supported by the 
general proposition that all great persons ( Madhava being 
one ) are naturally measured in their speech. 

f^r err^cT^ (p. 46, 11. 9-12 ). This is cited by 

the ej^. p. 110. This occurs in the I. 27 (a ms. 

in the library of the Bom. Branch of the Koyal Asiatic 
Society ). These are the words of Lakshmana when Rama 
was about to make the bow of S'iva strung. ^ 

be firm, Oh earth ( or otherwise by the formidable pressure 
it might totter ). I ^ 

feR (%q r) 

Tn^ r ) (^0 

^ ) wm^x ( 

IPOT the idea that the great Tortoise, the serpent and the 
elephants of the quarters support the earth, compare 
^ ! ^fi4Ti;^q> ( 5t q g)1S r g? rT ft Here we under- 

stand that the firmness etc. are the effects, as they are the 
things which are enjoined upon the earth etc.; the earth is 
naturally firm; so what is to be conveyed by the injunction is 
that it should be specially firm. The special firmness required 
is justified by the cause or occasion, viz., the stringing of 
Si'va’s bow. 

Wl^^X ( P* 14-16 ). 

5f wrmf gojgsqr: 

^ppq^t It This is Kirata. II. ^0. Here, the effect, viz,, prosperity^% 
choosing the prudent man, justifies the cause, viz., the revwraa 
ot rash dealing i. e, prudence. Here, as the reverse of rash 
dealing is enjoined upon all { in the potential mood 
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yre understand that it is the means to an end. Unless that 
end is mentioned, it cannot properly he the means. Therefor® 
grqgj^ is put in ( as the effect ) to justify the cause, viz., 

above four verses are examples ( four ) resting 

upon hPt4. 


(p. 46, U, 16-20). 

This is Kumara. II. 40. This is spoken by Brhaspati with 
reference to the demon Taraka. Here a general proposition 
supports the particular proposition ( in the first half ) under 
y'fyr etc. Here, the reverse of rash behaviour 

that is enjoined is justified by the effect ( which is produced 
by rash behaviour i. e the opposite of HfHTf^>=rTffOTR') viz., causing 
adversity. of the four varieties of 

under our author exemplifies only two, viz. 

and Examples of the 

Other two, viz., (3) and (4) ^4^ 

gipylvr %«r4vr are:— (3) I 

II 3^: tg: gft; 

5^%: 1 P- 82 ); (4) ©to. — Hero the effect of 

( which is the opposite of g'fgrftNHnTR ) viz., arptcq^, 
is justified by the cause ( 'which is the same as 

mentioned in the 2nd half ). 

The name ersjfwJTSTRr is significant. ‘gj4% gj^; jRp'* 
^ TOg; I’ P- 266. 31^^: 37^: ©TgPrlTq; 5m sgra-’. Compar® 

the following definitions ‘tg: ^ JRgcq- « 

ll’ K. D. II. 169; ‘3tTJ2r?RTRm 

1 4s«i!wr^«^'re: ^rgr ii* n. Ti. 


Our author, in the treatment of slavishly 

follows the 34 . ;g[. Although this figure is of the most freq^uent 
bcourrence, next to gqg|, and s^^Ti li© borrows some of 
the examples also from 34. ^ET. ‘^ifOTTf^Tflrr^r 

3H4K*i^, -i 

1 5R ?fiTn4 gr 'ffRFm 

^l' ^ I 5i*rr ^ ^RTt®T siT 4>4 t!i ^ 

^^1 sr^ * 47 : 1 

?r^?Tp?rfiftofr I I i’ 

‘^r. P* 109. In ST«i'hf?i;p'grer, the proposition to be supported ia 
generally placed first and the proposition that supports is placed 
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last. But this order may be reversed. Similarly the relation 
of and may be directly expressed by such words 

etc. or it may be left to be understood. 
srr^: ^T^^T55r|;n:^i^5Tc{^: i ^ g ^r^qigrl 

^ I it btt^: \ 

R G. p 472. Compare ^ ^ YScf: I 

I ii” n. 7-8. 

The 3 ^^, has been severely criticized for saying that 
occurs also when an effect is justified by a cause 
or vice versa. The 3 ^^. ;g[. and our author perhaps stand alone 
in holding this view. Even Jayaratha, the commentator of 
says W(^ 

^ggczrirr-gl^grq; l’ p- 10&. Jagannatha 

says that when the cause is justified by the effect or the 
effect by the cause, the figure is ( which is admitted 

by the 3T^. and our author also ), ‘‘spg ^51^^ 

G. p, 474. The verse referred to in the 
quotation from R. G. is 2^ 2^ 

^(^54 ^l’^ This is cited as an example of 

by Mammata and many other rhetoricians. Here, the effect, 
YIz., erq?n^2r^, is justified by the two causes, H 

This would be an example of 

arq^Pcf^l^ according to the er#* and our author. But that 
would be going against all weighty authority. So er«rl*^r^^ 
3 hould be so defined as not to trench upon the province of 
effected by saying that er^fer^PET 

pcours when a particular is supported by a general proposition 
and a general by a particular ; while in the effect ia 

Justified by the cause or vice versa. Compare 

wsnowr ^ 

82. It should not be forgotten that this distinction is not 
.approved of by our autljpr and that he tries to show that 
*even when is defined as done by him, 

have a province <iuite distinct from shall 

jsfee this later on under 
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must be distinguished from fgpcf. former, 

«. particular proposition is supported by a general one and vice 
versa; ^hile in the latter, a general is illustrated by a general 
and a particular by a particular. Compare 

^ 1’ P* 

also distinguish between where 

from the description of an erq^ or 

or is implied In general and particular 

propositions are expressly mentioned; while in the 

or is expressly mentioned and the general or 

particular ( which is ) is left to be implied. 


Jagannatha speaks of an 3T^|;K called which 

occurs when, in order to understand a general proposikon laid 
down, a particular case of that proposition is mentioned and 
the relation of the two as and is expressed by such 

as ^rsn-, etc. 

h= 5SRR g<r<<.u|^ l’ p. 213. Ex- 
amples are ‘sTpjggoftsftr I i^r%?s^:gFrTO% 

^ tl sxRirpi^N' f# ^W! i 

*1^ fr 1^^ mds'f II’. What distinguishes this 
figure, according to Jagannatha, from 8 r|^^w(h^ ' is that 
in SscTfOT, some "word, such as jrti ■which conveys 

the relation of 3 T^[ir and 3(^?riit is present, while in ai«rt9?Ry«ntl 
it is not present ; and that in ^f^cyr the predicate of the 
particular case is the same as that of the general proposition 
first laid down, as in etc. “3rfi&T ^|g|,;^s 

ffir.” R. Q-. p. 215 ; also pp. 472 - 473 . On 

this, some say that the figure in etc, is nothing but 

WlnnyqW, for means nothing but Others say 

that the figure is Upama, Very few writers recognise this 

) srM:^: i ^iT % y 


^s( ftsiirl;' 1” R. G. pp. 

215-16. ^S^fjPE ( awt?5R?^Tg 

• sxr«iTS5tr?^ i 

’^^<«avu«5;iO&!l4il&R,T5 p. 82. The Ohand- 

r&Ioka and ■Ihe Xuvalavananda speak of another figure called 
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'where first a particular proposition is supported by 
a general one and then a particular case is mentioned. 

H I g' 5T TffF^ It 5^: 

11”, The cites the following as an example: — 

JT srreR;, i <?# It ^ 

II’ Jtll?; I. 2. This, however, does not 
deserve to be a separate figure. There is ^fg of two 
3T«ll^«rras or of and grr^ir' “<?# =^«lf?5T??qTO?T 5fW 

c^lrfiisit «Nt5TT55fR- 

'5R^5qirn%: l ^ I’ 

^sn^R55froRr?:c^^ \» r. g. p. 475. 


This figure occurs very frequently. The S'atakas of 
Bhartrhari exhibit many charming examples. Kglidasa also 
is very fond of this figure. Compare 

»rTf5ft5TRi; II’ ^TT. I; *mT^cR3: 

^r: I Bi355rt: ?RpwiJ 

’Rt’T'Rrft'TT^ II’ 53T° In both these verses, there are other 
figures also. 


29 ( Poetical Cause ). 

When a reason is implied in (1) a sentence or (2) a word, 
it is termed ^t5jn>jf. =?. 

ff*r ^iw^fTT nbi«r^i^ ( p. 46, 1. 22-p. 47, 1. 2 ). 

Iiis ( P- 47 ) ascribes this 

verse to sft?r!St?l#^ ( probably the same as the patron of 
and iiwIcf^lSf, about 700 A. D. ); the verse is cited as an 
example of ia the gj^. ( p. 144 ). Some person who 

is gone on a long journey and whose mind becomes excited at 
the approach of the rainy season says this (according to ^o), 
^ ( ;^r«rf win gg: 

3^’s®raT3?Rr& 

1 ^ ( gn^q t awR ' »B ' trfil-: ^ ) 

^ ^ ^TRRrerdtKPr^ )} w; i an.stiS«ft^«nt(4iPi ( w 

%f 1^^:, ^irtar *1 In this 

stanza, the fourth line asjerts that ‘Pate does not allow me to 
derive even that consolation which things resembling ybti 
would give.’ The first three lines imply the three Reasons for 
•this assertion. Here Ae reason is implied in a sentence 
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The second variety, viz. “ay 

occur, when the l-g is implied in a single word or in many 

words ( not forming a sentence). — ?^§[Tf^5Cr^rf5r5 

( ^ ^ 

5fr In this verse, the first half, which is 
a single word ( being a compound ), implies the reason of 
the assertion made in ths 2nd. 

3T;cf^52jxrq7rf 

firwTT ( ’i^T; ^ ) 3TTcTrTJT^^2T*j?R ( 

SHK- I. 1- 32. Here, for 

the assertion that the Ganges hides herself on the head 
of S'iva, the implied reason is contained in the words 

The reason is not contained in 
one word, but in many; but there is not a complete sentence. 

It should be carefully remembered that to constitute the 
figure qj[car(%^, the ^ must be implied and not expressed by 
the instrumental or ablative case. Therefore the verse 

I ^ ii” ( <30 

I. 24 ) is not an example of Q-s the |;g is directly 

mentioned by the ablative case. Compare “ ^?r ^^Tq'rrfqj^Tcqlt" 

GI-, p. 466. 


The word means 'a sign, reason’. The reason why the 

figure is called is given by 5^0 ( p, 127 ) as **s5q-tf|[^[%f-* 

[ 

^s^rq^gtrP^ I 5fT 535 3JT5^f§^l^ ^n-sqiq^ 

i” on YI. 16. 


« ( p* 47, 11. 3-7 ). ^ 

?p%. Some writers do not admit those cases of 3T«Tl?^qT^ 
which are based upon the relation of causation, because they 
suppose that they fall under residing in a sentence. 

The writers here referred to are Mammata and others. We 
have already dwelt upon this difference of view in our notes 

on 8?«r!?cRrqT^. ^^3^- f etc. Our author declares 

that this view is quite wrong, The^eason is as follows; — 
caiwe is here i. e. in the province of poetry, three-fold, vi2r» 
!&dmatiye ( ijyq^ lit. Informative ), Productive, Justificative 
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( or confirmatory ). The is the province of the figure 

called Inference, the that of and the that 

of Thus 3T5£j^?cn?2rT^ founded upon the relation 

of causation is quite distinct from What the author 

means by the three words and is as 

follows: — When we see smoke on a mountain, we infer fire* 
Here smoke is the of the inference of fire. Smoke simply 
indicates that there is fire ( i. e, the |;g is ); it does not 
produce fire ( i. e, it is not Rsqi^q, ). Or to take another 
example; it is a general rule in Grammar that in a Dvandva 
compound, a word with a smaller number of syllables should be 
placed before another with a larger number of syllables. But 
Panini himself gives such sutras as ferr^TFi’ ( where 

the word containing three syllables is placed before 
containing only two ) and thereby indicates that the rule 
above referred to is not rigid ( i. e, the sutra is a )• 
Sometimes a actually produces a thing or a state of things. 
For example, in the verse seeing 

another river with numberless mouths would actually produce 
the result, viz., the Ganges concealing herself out of shame 
(because it has only three streams). Here the ^ actually pro* 
duces or would produce a result, and does not merely indicate 
the existence of another thing (as smoke does). By a 
as exemplified in the author means*-— A special 

degree of firmness is demanded of the Earth, which is already 
firm ; this special demand is justified by the viz, Bama’s 
stringing the bow of Siva. It must be remarked upon these 
views of our author that he is perhaps alone in this three-fold 
classification of|;gs. The line drawn between and 

appears to us, to say the least, very thin. There is no 
reason why what is called cannot be well, 

Kama’s stringing the bow of Siva would actually give rise to 
a demand for more firmness on the part of the earth, i. e. the 
is water of gifts flowing in numberless 

streams gives rise to the Ganges’ concealing itself. Moreover, 
the author goes against all authority in giving this three-fold 
division. Dandin speaks of only two kinds of |;gs ( apart from 
Ig; ^ ^*11 11^ K. B. II. 235* 

An example of ^ 

IP* Here the advent of the breeze 
charged with the fragrance of sandalwood is what actually 
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would cause the death of the love-lorn travellers; I e. the |g 
is example of is ^^T^S^pFT^t 

\ 11’ K, D. II, 244, 

Here the setting of the sun elic. indicate that it is time to 
perform the Sandhya-adoration. The erfirso ( B, I, edition ) 
defines as \ fTTO ^ 

li’ ®Io 343. 29-30 (1:5 is that which is a means 
to accomplish or prove what is desired to be accomplished or 
proved ). The strictly following the dogma of the 

grammarians, says ‘%£rmT: Is- h: F 

defined as 

!Tff% ^ 5r3f% ^ ^ 

p. 314 (That which, whether itself acting 

or not, causes motion, cessation or continuity is termed )• 
About a qi T ^ q ^ l g- it is said ^ ^ wft* 

fe^TRlf^r^ A has no s^mR oi i*!^ 

own and it serves as a characteristic of another thing. A 

does not produce an object, but it only indicates ita 
existence; it may itself be the effect and may lead us to infer ita 
cause, as the sight of a fiood of water leads us to the inference 
of heavy rains at the source of a river. The erSrs® ( B. 1. Ed. } 
observes II >3^ 3(1^ 

\ ^5T#^^TOT§cr 

343v 30-32. The 9mm a^^id Igs ofc 
our author are both included under ; for we have shewn 
above -Uiat no clear line of division can be drawn between them. 


gsfnH’... — ( P- 47, 11 7-14 ). The author now 
shows, by referring to the examples, how different 

from 3T«|f?cR5=2n’H based upon the relation of causation, 

iR 3[c*rr^ 9Rr*rr ineans *m the absence of the three 

sentences which are the reasons^ In the verse 
sentence in the fourth line, being incomplete in its significa* 
tion in the absence of the first three sentences and therefore 
absurd, indispensably requires the three sentences forming tho 
first three lines for the purpose of completing its sense, *What 
the author means is that the meaning of the 4th line cannot 
be understood by itself ; the line is ; it requires the 

presence of those circumstances whiSh gave rise to the state 

mentioned in it. 

Chawtrua -with q^rlir ?rt# « parenthetioal arid 

ntemae *1 tell yon the truth.* The prohibition of heedlese 
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dealing contained in etc. is fully intelligible in 

itself ( even without the mention of the reason ) on account of 
the sense being complete, as being a piece of advice similar to 
that contained in etc-’ is the subject of 

the object being # T qRiqi%«i goes with 

The mention of the fact that prosperity 
chooses only the discreet merely confirms the prohibition ( of 
Tash dealing ); but is not required for the completion of the 
sense of ‘^rfgr etc.’ What the author means is — We 

often give advice in the form of out and dried propositions 
without stating the reasons for the advice. Similarly in 

etc, people are warned against acting rashly. This 
advice is intelligible in itself ; it is If the reason is 

at all mentioned, it is only to Justify the advice given. That 
is to say, in based upon , one proposition 

is quite independent of the other ; while in one 

proposition depends upon another ( i, e, is ) and would 

be unintelligible without it. I’or this 

reason is quite distinct from based upon 

Ifc uiay be remarked here that the author has 
not succeeded in convincing us. The only distinction that he 
has been able to point out does not lie so much in the differ- 
ence of the as in the fact that in proposi- 
tion is independent of the other, while in one is 

dependent on the other. But this also is not a sure guide. 
In t%KT’ etc. which is an example of according 

to our author, it cannot be said that the sentences ^ 

etc. are independent and complete in sense ‘in themselves^ 
The earth is already firm and it would be nonsense to ask it to 
be what it already is. Therefore does stand in 

need of the sense contained in the last line in order to 
complete its own sense; i, e, the sentence ^ is 

Just as eto.^ is; it may, hence, be said that 

is an example of should also be 

noticed that the which appears to have been the guide 

of our author surrenders the position taken up by it, viz. 
that based upon causation is different from 

and says that in holding that view it simply followed, 

It says that the legitimate province of is the relation 

of and and that wherever the sense of a sentence 
constitutes the Ig, there is It also says that a 
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cannot 1)© said to be independent. g 

cfR^^rWMId, ' 


1” ( W. P- 1^8. o^^rflR^g;? ). defines 

as ‘ga^ tR?JR ^ iiRi Wd Rii®^&s( "’ 

TI. 16. His example is ‘gj^ a? tr^rW^I^%! I 

t5rnj;?:5t«P#5^ TtR.n’ VI. is. TMs is an example of |af: 
•q^ar. Since IJdbhata does not give an example of 1^: aiqaT%r, 
it follows that he included amr^ar under eis^^iTR- 


His definition also is favourable to this construction. 


^ ^[%...3T^5fT^ra: (P- 47, 11. 15-18). In ?r f| 

there is no because the reason is clearly and 

directly mentioned by the use of the particle ft-, as if we were 
to employ the formal expression qf|;55^g[; ( f ?;: 

*T ^ etc. ). It has been said above that only 

a ( and not an expressed one ) constitutes the figure 

There is no charm in the formal expression 
and it is strikingness alone that constitutes a figure. 


must be distinguished from In the latter, 

the epithets are significant and the sense suggested from the 
words contributes to fiiake the expressed meaning striking; 
while in the sense of the sentence or word itself 

becomes the reason of another assertion. For example, in 
erf^^T, ( '^^ioh was cited above as an instance 

of the words suggest a sense which makes the express- 
ed meaning more charming ; while in etc, the sense of 

the first three lines constitutes the reason of the assertion con- 


tained in the 4th line. ^;?rg 


p, 129. Some say that in one sentence is indepen- 
dent and is confirmed by another ; while in one sen- 


tence is not complete in itself and requires the help of another 


i” p- 300, on 

which observes 

g *’• would be better to say that when two 

sentences stand in the relation of and and one 
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of them confirms the other, there is 8i*ilnPi?zrRr ; and -when two 
sentences stand to each other in some other relation and 
one justifies the other there is “ft; sT 

5srf%=^n;T5i; 

I ^rnrissr- 

s?t^^srK#iT i” 

p. 132-133. Or to put it in another way, in we 

understand from the sense a while in stURRr^ 

another proposition is put down for the purpose of a thorough 
understanding of what is already said. 

^ > STfrrtfSJrsr^nsr *r5fT*iT?rR?«RR 

tr^r«r^5^T??^w: i” im p- ■tss. 

Ancient writers like Dandin and Bhamaha do not speak 
of at all. Some saythat is not a figure at all, 

because in it there is no special charm that is striking. A 
striking charm is due to the poet’s imagination. But in 
there is no scope for a poetic flight, as it deals with 
the relation of cause and effect, which belongs to ordinary life 
and is not due to the poet’s fancy. If it be said that there is 
a charm in q ii s tr f^ iF when combined with %^, the reply is that, 
then the charm being due to %q alone, the figure will be 
and not Therefore, they say that what is called 

is simply the absence of the fault called 

^53; I sTiT I %qrri^^afot^ 

In nnpg 

s*FT®ins«rn. • i nn 

^nrf5frernhRqn^nn55|;T^ i nnr n# i nn nft 

%n> ^ i 

i” B,. G. p. 470. 

30 ar^TTR^:. ( Inference ). 

wqnra: nR ajjiTTnn— 

kxLOvrledge of tlie Badhya^ expressed in a striking manner, 

* On this sr^ remarks 1 «r«rr- 

snrwRWPi^ ^ i 

qftcTO mftr sffi^VqiR 5 m ?qm*rflr 

arfi IP— SR ^aw?ipitasffqr?r: i” p- 280. 
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•from the sadhana. The words and are well-known 
to the student of Xyaya. is that which goes to prove the 

•existence of one thing on another, as in / 

where is the which being known to be invariably 

associated with fire, pioves the existence of fire on the 
mountain. is that the existence of which on a particular 

thing is to be proved by means of the The word 

serves to distinguish a poetic from one which is logical. 

The inference must be a charming one ; it must be due to the 
poet’s fancy ; and must not be purely matter of fact. There- 
fore etc. is not an example of the figure called 

Besides, in a poetical the five members of a 

complete logical syllogism are not mentioned ; only the 
and ( S'lid of course q^ ) are mentioned, ^ 


p. 146; “ ^ ^ 

l” p* 302. 


(p. 47, U. 21-22). 

< ( few fe:r^ 

(^) (^#TR: ) 5{^: fT^i: 

srr^: ) ( tot; ) arn^i^r ( qt^ ), ^%w ( 

The paleness of the limbs and the closing ( literally 

means ‘being a bud’ ) of the eyes are really due to separation; 
but the poet fancies them to be due to the rays of the moon. 
The moon’s rays are pale and therefore the body appears pale; 
and as lotuses close their petals in the moonlight, the lotus-like 
eyes are represented as closing. As there can be no moonlight 
without the moon, the poet infers that the moon shines in her 
heart. Here the is the moon shining. The ^fpqrf is the 

paleness of the body and the closing of the eyes caused by the 
bursting rays of the moon. The q^ is the heart of the woman. 
The argument may he put in a syllogism as follows; — 

the is ‘her heart (q^) has a •moon in the form of her 

Jover’s face shining in it’ ( )• the reason (%g or 

i»;.‘ because there is paleness of limbs in her and closing of 
lotuses ( eyes ) caused by the moon’s rays’. 
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In foregoing verse the strikingness 

Vras based upon the figure The here is helped 

by the superimposition of on and on In the 

same way may be based on other figures. 

’Icl^r^Rf (P- 47, 11. 25-26), ( 

3nT55RT fft: ^5r ^ra: ( arena:) reindtaig^-' 

(=5(1% dftan sg^i: ^re) ?n:: (re^reO snsf si^snret s^: 

(li%) Here the is Cupid^s running in front of the 

women with a strung bow ; the is the falling of arrows 
in the form of the glances of the women; and the is women. 
The argument may be put as follows: — 

the 

is ‘these women ( ) have Cupid running before them with 

a bow etc. ( the );’ the reason is ‘because they shoot 

glances which are sharp arrows etc.’ ^ qjf^ ' 

Here the charm rests simply upon the imaginative description 
of the poet ( and not upon ^qeR or any other figure as in the 
first example ). The second example is closely similar to the 
example of argiTH cited by Mammata ( and by also ), 

viz, ^tq-%cTr szihr^ct m 

renkr: i va 

sgmre'SR;: ii’ 

It should be noted that in the first example, the was 
first mentioned and then the while in the second example 

the mentioned first and the last. In the formal 

syllogism, the is stated first ( in the srf^^T ) '^ben the 
In the poetical ergqfrf , this order need not be strictly 
adhered to. 


It should be remembered that the word 3?g?Tr^ is loosely 
employed in Bhetoric. The technical meaning of e^g^TR is 
According to the Naiyayikas, the of ergftl^ 
( i. e. the erg^p-yr ) is { otherwise called ); 

others say that or sqrfHiriTf is the of The 


rhetoricians define erg^R the knowledge of the ^psq* from the 
^fPR; i. e. they apply the word aigqR to the resulting judgment 
( the ergft’f^ ) and not to the of that judgment. The word 
in the strict sense, is to be explained as ergyfiq^ 
3 [%eTgqR?^ while the word a^gJTT^T as employed 

by the rhetoricians is to be explained as ergqR^ 




^TR^f OTRF2R < ^ H- <>. p- 4r67. 
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( p. 47, 11. 27-28 ). Tn the examples 

of STjqR the words ^srT^ftJT^ and were used. It has been 
said above that in Utpreksha such words as 
etc, are employed. A question arises: — what is the distinction 
between and ergJTR? The answer is:— In the 

knowledge is not certain; while here it is attended with 
certainty. We have seen above that in thing is 

represented as probably identical with another* there is 
while in ergtiR, there is no trace of doubt; 
must be clearly distinguished from The author 

has already told us that a is the province of sTjqR; ^^hile 

a is that of la cause is an 

efficient one ( ) i. e. it actually produces something else; 
while in ergRTf, the |;g is only indicatory, as smoke. It cannot 
be said that smoke is the cause of fire; smoke only indicates the 
existence of fire. In etc., the presence of mud would 

be a cause of not bearing the Ganges on the head. Some dis- 
tinguish between and erg^TR in. another way. The 

subject of the figure ergjTR is that reason [ ] which the poet 

wishes the reader to know as employed by him ( by the poet ) 
to arrive at the inference* while in , the inference is not 

drawn by the poet, but is left to be drawn by the reader. In 
other words, in the poet composes his verse in such a 

manner that his intention is that the reader should know 
that the inference has been drawn by the poet himself and 
put in the mouth of a person, while in the poet 

intends to leave the inference to the reader. 


1 g 1 ^ i ^ 

i” 5 rt p* 42o. 


■ i 

^ » srfi- ^ erI^- 



g i” B. G. p. 469. 


* Vide the remark of B. G. sr cR 

1 ^: \ 
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Examples of the figure are:— 

^ f I 3T?r 1?^ gfef^ it; 

?r%JirfSl3mf^pir«RT^ 5^ i 

flsatw i%?R; II (fromR. G, p. 475 ); g ^ ft^TT g^ q' 

sp srag tR^Rr t 5®;rK 

II s^rio VI. 

3 1 1 : 5 ; ( Cause ). 

) ¥.% srfir'^T I 3 : — When a cause is 

expressed as identical with the effect, there is the figure |;g, 
Au example is fesT^: fRr; I vn:f^- 

^55^T^?:nT This verse is the author’s 

own and is cited by him in the 3rd Parichchheda. Here, from 
the context, we understand that it is the heroine that is being 
described. Here, the heroine, who is the cause of the subjuga- 
tion of the minds of youths, is described as the subjugation 

itself of the minds of young men. — 

bas been explained above in our notes on ^^orr Q-^d 
The author says here that the figure occurs 
by itself in the i\l\ 2 mda viz. in "'^^bile 

in and flHb ^be figure is based upon 

It cannot be said that the woman is tho cause of 
or of ^Tq:g;T^; while the woman is really the cause 
of So in ^be charm lies in the 

woman’s being swallowed up as it were by f^ra', as is the case 
in the first kind of In the 

charm lies in the woman’s ( the cause ) being identified with 
the subjugation ( the effect ). 

There is a good deal of difference about the figure 
Dandin speaks of |;g as an er^fR ^ 

K, D, II, 235. But from his treatment of the figure 
and the illustrations it appears that under |;g be included both 
of Bandin ) and )• Bhamaha 

positively declares that is not an Alankdra^ 

II* S6 ( This appears to be a reflection upon 
Dandin’s words quoted above ). Tldbhata does not speak of 
|;g at all; he treats of Eudrata who first defines 

Ig as our author does ^ * 

I 3 : li” ^ ‘V'll. 82. Mammata cri- 

ticizes this definition of Hetu; he says that does not 
deserve to be a figure, because it has no strikingness in it; and 
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that if the identification of the cause with the effect were to 
constitute the figure Ig, the words ‘sngfef’l! { an example of 
have to be called an example of |;g ( which is 
absurd ); “ IS* *’ 5r 

1 ^^l^4clRc^lR ^ ^ ' ^ l' It'T tf%5jrFfn?ra. • 

^T®-‘ II’ (w VII- ^Ts^r^iRTf 

Brr[5rri^2^ I %!= '”_^1__!_1 \ 

under SEKVPTI^T P- 706 (Va). The (as well as ^I'l's'ii’K^) 

gives two varieties of ^g; one is the same as our author s 

I ^'^i^raT l^T ti?3r’«t5 11^ 
the 2nd variety is defined as follows: — ^oW 
1 3wnli^ ^5ficrT3*irvf5|r^jr n’ 

It has been seen above that |;g is regarded by Mammata 
and others as nothing else but ^T®Tfsff. In certain eases what 
is called ^ by our author will bo the first kind of 
( ) according to the TJddyota 

?n^s<%qr ( ) i «r«rT — ‘R mrpt 

^H^acRFi: I ^ 

^ 11’ Rstiy^rRH’’?;^ 51 ^ 1 

i” ^^tfr p- 58. 

32 gr ^ ^gq; ( Favourable ). 

The figure is called whea uriavourableness turns 

out favourable. An example is (\) ^{^5 

8t% gstr ^31^ <5ret^) 3W 35^3 gpnn^ipHrt (s^ *s 

'*Tn^T cTpi^ ) Ramacharana says that these words are 

addressed to a heroine by her friend. Wounding and binding 
a man are generally unfavourable ; but in the particular case 
taken, wounding the hero with the nails and looking Mm up in 
the arms ( as punishment meted out in anger ) would be 

something most desirable to him. er^ ^ 

■( p, 48, 11, 5“6 ). — As the peculiar strikingness in the verse cited 
is apprehended as altogether different from all other figures, it 
is but proper that it should be counted as a distinct ornament. 

* Pradipa seems to be wrong in ascribing this definition 
of to TJdbhate, who does not speak of 3etu at all. The 
definition is found almost verbatim in Rudrata and the example 
which Mammata cites is also from Rudrata. The Alankara- 
chandrika ( Kuval. p. 168 ) falls into the same error. 
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It should bo noted that this is a figure defined by YisVa- 
natha alone. No well-known writer on Rhetoric mentions it. 
We think that is somewhat like to bo defined below. 

If from a slight difference of strikingness, a separate figure 
were to bo reckoned, there would be a very large number of 
figures. There must be certain broad lines of demarcation 
between one figure and another. Compare the instructive 
words ofJDandin ^ =^1^ 

II M g i 

ll» ic D. II. i-2. 

33 3Tr%tr: ( Paralepsis )• 

( When there is an 

apparent denial of something, which was intended to be said, 
for the purpose of conveying some special meaning, the figure is 
termed 3T[|tq, which is two-fold as pertaining to what is about 
to be said and what has been said. 

In eri^q, there is a verbal denial or suppression of what is 
intended to be said ; but this denial is not really meant to be so. 
The purpose for which this is resorted to is to convey 

something special about the matter in hand. So the not 
being intended to be so, becomes only an apparent one 
ride 

>o 

p. 114. The elements that constitute orr^ therefore 
four; there must be something intended to be said, there must 
be an express denial of it, this denial or suppression being really 
inapplicable under the circumstances must be only apparent* 
and lastly there must be the conveyance of some special meaning* 

f 3 #. p* 117. Where, however, 
what is really enjoined is or where what was said is 

merely negatived and this negation is real and not apparent, 
there is no For example, 

^ qNtwTK 1 kIts ^ 

. i. n-12. 

In the first verse poets are called upon to guard their poetic 
treasures. But in the second verse, this advice is negatived 
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and they are called upon to allow others to take their treasures. 
Here as the negation is really meant to be conveyed and not 
apparent, there is no ^ I 1% 5 

1^^%: I P- 

87T^ra> H I ^ g 

^^ T^5?t^cR I” p. 374. 

The thing intended to be said may have been actually said 
(1), or it may be yet to be said (II). The first again is two- 
fold, the very nature of the thing said ( ^ ) may be 
denied (a), or what is negatived may be the mentioning 
of what is spoken (b). As regards the of that which is 
yet to be said (^%* 2 pqrFT), we can only negative the efijrq-, because 
the being yet not mentioned, we cannot negative its nature 
As regards the of the of the ^^q^TTCfT, there 
are two varieties; the whole of what is to be said and what was 
generally suggested may be negatived (c), or a part being 
expressed, another part ( not expressed ) may be negatived (d). 
Thus 37T§tf is fourfold. In this division of our author 
closely follows the 8!r%> 

^ i m 

I” p* 115, It should be well remembered that the 
( to be conveyed by the apparent ) is never 
expressed in words, but is left to be understood 

(p. 48, 11. 13-14), %^r Helpless. 

stay here for a moment. This verse is an example 
of II 0 ., i. e. q'^'snnql^q'q' erf^cf, where the whole is negatived. 
Here by the expression the pangs of separation felt by 

the friend of the speaker are suggested in general. But the 
words negative m toto the mentioning of what was 

about to be said and convey a special meaning ( by so nega- 
tiving) with reference to what was to be said ( ?r€FWr°Tf^%^ 
). What that special meaning is we shall know later on. 

^ (p. 48, 11. 16-17). ;T^Trri^— Jtvs- 

mine. blooming, expanded. certainly. This 

is an example of II d, L e, of 3Tr%^3 where a part 

being expressed, another part is suppressed. Here 
ifl a part of what is intended to he said, but the part 
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is not uttered. The special meaning that results from this 
suppression is that it is impossible for the speaker to give 
expression to the idea of the death of the friend. 

^T^3T (P- 48, 11. 19-20). This verse is cited in 

the 3 #. in the same connection. ^ 

^ m 1 m m mmt ii'. 

It is not my business to say that thou art loved by her. 

Thine will be the disgrace, Righteous words. 

These words were said by the friend of a love-lorn woman, 
who first declared herself to be a go-between. This verse is 
an example of I. a, i. c. of where the 

itself is denied. In this verse, the character of a go-between 
which was already announced is denied. The special meaning 
that results from this denial is that she tells the truth 
although she is a ^ ( while ^s generally are not very 
particular about truth ). 

(p. 48, 11. 22-23). TO whose 

purpose is cruel. Here in the first half, the friend of the 
heroine intimates to her lover that he should stay with her 
and should not go away as he intends to do. After saying 
it, she negatives what she had said. This is an example of 
I b above, i, e, of en%q where is negatived. 

The particular meaning that results from this mode of speech 
is the excess of the sorrow felt by the speaker. 

111 example, the 

particular meaning conveyed is ‘'my friend is sure to die.' 
The particular meanings in connection with the other examples 
have been already explained. 

5r TO TORTcTO (P- 48, 11. 26-27). It cannot be said 

that in all these examples the negation of what is said or about 
to be said is really intended and constitutes the essence of the 
fiigure. The negation, not being really intended, is merely 
apparently so and what constitutes the charm of the figure 
is the fact that the is purely apparent. We have 
shewn above that if negation of what is said be really intended 
there is no 

ira:: (P- 48, 1. 28). Another figure, also called 

is held to be the apparent permission or enjoining of 
something, whioh is really not desired. The word ^fsirr means 
‘for the purpose of apprehending some particular meaning^ as 
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in the first described above. In this second there 

are four constituent elements; there must be something 
( not desired }; there must be a permission or enjoining of that 
thing, this permission must be only apparent and not 
really intended and lastly some particular meaning must be 
conveyed by this mode of speech. These two kinds of 
difier as follows: — In the first, there is something which is 
desired and there is an apparent negation of it; while in the 
second, there is something which is not desired and there is 
an apparent permitting of it. 

Ko one will enjoin what is not wished by him. So 
the verbal permission, being inapplicable, terminates in indi- 
cating the of what is not wished. Vide 

l crfc^2f:iT(nt 


An example of this second is etc. This is 

K. D. II. 141. This verse is cited by the e#. H. P* 120 and by 
the Xo, 1040. Here the departure of the lover is 

it is permitted in the words etc; this permission 

is only verbal, what is really meant is that he should not go* 
The last line means ‘if you go away I shall die. I only wish 
that I may be born again in that place where you are going.’ 

^ Here, as the departure of the husband is not 

desired, the permission ( contained in the words etc. ) 
is inapplicable literally and terminates in prohibition and the 
special meaning conveyed is that the husband must entirely 
abstain from going, Dandin remarks upon this verso as follows 

' ^rr^f wnmwT 

11” K. D. II. 142. Tide ^r. ST^TIJUir- 


I ^ i sTfSt g^ r a; » 


- ry. 


I” pp* 120-121. 


The figure en%tr has been differently defined by different 
writers, Vamana defines it as follows 

IV. 3. 27. The on this is STT%^T-‘ 1 

This is nothing but the sr^ of 
later writers. According to another interpretation of the 
sutrOi what Vamana calls would be 
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’^cTJ W Dandin’s definition of is very 

wide. I mm 

3[^aT 11^ K. D. II. 120. According to him the need 

not be of or but may be of anything. Thus the 

following he regards as examples of 3 tt^: — 

I ^ ii 127 ^ Tsm^: 

sr^TT^r: i fsr^ ^ W ii” 133. 

Bhamaha, Udbhata and Mammata define in the same way. 
Their definifcon is practically the same as our author’s definition 
of the first err^. ^ \ ^ 

^ 11 5fwrarl^q2T: ^ ^ i 

^ I*’ II. 2-3. The Alankarasarvasva, our 

author and Ekavali speak of the as defined by Udbhata 
and add a second kind of it, viz. the apparent permission of 
what is not wished for. Vide R. G. pp. 421-426, 

It should be noticed that in err^q there is a suggested 
sense ( ). But this suggested sense is not prominent ; it is 
subordinate to the expressed sense. The mode of speech itself 
is charming. Therefore, although there is a suggested sense, 
this is not but ^isq. Vide 

=^^c5r:. i ^rr^s?' 3TTt?f'R(>yi^&«rt§3' 

I” pp- 3G-37. 

Examples of gjr^ are:— ^4 

ni; sTf ^nufsgtg^ ?rtr: 1 

^ig%55Trfs^ s ti n. 69; ^=^ft5T 

I ®r55;i«rq'T trnRiF|i?nq:r t ii -I^- p- ■423. 

34 f^sTT^sTT ( Peculiar Causation ). 

When an ofiect is said to arise without a cause, it is ftvrtq^FTT, 
which is two-fold according as the reason is mentioned or not. 
As an eSect is bound by the rule of presence and absence with 
a cause, it is impossible that an efiect can come into existence 
without its cause. But if, under some striking mode of speech, 
it is stated that the effect does come into existence in the 
absence of its welVknowij cause there is The effect in 

such a case is due to some other cause which is not well-known 

^«rT 9rraH g g«rw(^ gp 
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I ^ft[E?rq:r ^^^fTrra;i ^ 

j arsi^ 1” sr®. g-. p. 124. 

^ fg^ this distinct cause ( which is not well-known ) 

is sometimes mentioned and sometimes not. 

^n. 

SRPTRI S^* ( P- 9-10 ). slender 

without toil ( the waist of a man, becomes slender by exercise 
through the decrease of fat). gr;j|;gr#— Tremulous without 
fright (when a person is frightened his eyes become tremulous). 

In youth. Here the effect, viz. |k^^, are 

represented as happening even in the absence of the well-known 
causes, viz. sriW, 5n?J) ’J?®! respectively. But there is an 

3TS#5 5TI<>I that produces these effects. It is youth; and as 
it is mentioned in the verse, this is an example of 
If we read sgjftf for 53^:, i* 'wiU be an example 


The name is significant. j^')frR»Tr etymologically 

means ‘that in which some cause ( other than the well-known 
one ) is to be guessed’. 

p. 98. We may also explain the term in another manner. 
^W»il Is that in which the effect is represented in a peculiar 
manner i. e. as not produced by its well-known cause, as said 
ff. ‘ft^S^r^TT ■^TR^rra;’ or by Ekavall 

1’ p. 279, 


It should be noticed that in a conscious identifica- 

tion is at the bottom. For example, the due to youth is 
not the same as the due to exercise, but they aro spoken 
of as identical. It is therefore that the 35®. g’, says that 
is at the root of this figure. ^ ai^qi- 

7 arl^ § t’ p. 125. 

JagannStha demurs to this statement and says that er^^ 
is p.ot everywhere at the root of this figure; it is 
that^s at .the root everywhere. 

?T 1’ R. G. p, 433. 

~ definition of is very clear ‘jrf^^igsznf^qT 

^ ^ f|*nwr OT K.D. 

Jll, 199, 


Exam ples of are:— rr^pipT; sf 
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^ II 55rTo i 

ems=g! 5 R^ 5 iT*TT^S^'^|SrH#j;ii’ 352 21 ; 

tp# 1 3PT^ smr^ it 

Peculiar Allegation ). 


Wher 0 , in spite of the existence of a cause, the effect i^ 
absent, there is which is likewise two-fold. It is well 

known that when all the causes are present they invariably 
produce the effect. When it is represented that the effect 
does not follow, although all the causes are present, there is 
which is resorted to to manifest some specialty. The 
contradiction involved in saying that the effect does not follow 
though the causes are present is to be removed by the fact that 
there is some reason which prevents the production of the 
effect. ?T%^I 

^ I ^ 5fiT# BT 

37^* P- 126. 

An example of is ^'i^sPr ©tc. They, being truly 

great, are free from haughtiness though rich, are not fickle 
■though young, and, though possessed of power, are not heedless 
in the exercise of it. Wealth generally makes a man haughty 
and youth makes one fickle. Here, they are represented as not 
being haughty &c. though they are rich etc. The reason, viz. 
being truly great, is mentioned. If we read 
we shall have an example of 

ft (p* 49, 11. 18-22). It is Mammal 
who gives three divisions of viz, 

and Almost all writers, including XTdbhata, 

give two. Our author following the says that what is 

•called reason of which is inconceivable ) is 

really The reason that is not mentioned may be 

easily conceivable or not conceivable. It is to be understood 
that by 9Tf%^ is meant that it is inconceivable to ordinary 
intellects ( and not to all ). Otherwise the contradiction 
involved in saying that the effect does not follow though the 
eause is present cannot be removed, l 

|i^«rra:l’ 31^. P- 127. An example 
of cited by iJammata is % etc. This is givian 

by Bbftmaha (ITI) as an example of Here it is said 

that his body was destroyed, yet his strength is not destroyed. 
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Destruction of body is a cause of tlie destruction of strength. 
Here the reason "why the effect does not follow the cause is not 
mentioned and besides it is inconceivable ( i. e. not to be 
understood by men of ordinary intellect). 


The name is significant. The explains 

(t 1 ^ foWf I p. 101. The > 3 f^ 
explains as ‘statement of something in order to intimate 
something in particular;’ 1’ P< 78, 

Similarly i^cfn-o 


p. 281. 


^ ( P- 49, 11. 22-24 ). In the 

present figure, an effect is also intimated to be absent by means 
of representing something as present which is opposed to it. 
So also in ^ cause is intimated as being absent by means 

of representing something, which is opposed to it, as present. 
What our author means is as follows: — was defined as 
*the absence of the effect even though the cause is present.’ 
Our author declares that occurs, not only when the 

effect is stated to he absent, but also when something, opposed 
to the effect, is stated to he present i i, e. it occurs, not only 
when the of the is stated, but also when the ^ 

of 1® opposed to the is stated. Similarly 

'occurs, not only when the cause is stated to he absent though 
the effect is present, but also when something opposed to the 
oause IS stated to he present ; i, e. it occurs not only when the 
of the is stated, but also when the of what is 
opposed to the is stated. Tide 

l” p. 127. 



(P- 49, 11. 24-27). Vide our 

notes on this verse in the first Parichohheda. Here the cause 
of longing is the absence of the lover etc. The opposite of this 
is the presence of the lover etc. The figure is because 

the opposite of the cause ( absence of the lover ) is stated to be 
present. The statement that we expect in accordance with the 
definition of as strictly construed is ‘the heart has a 

longing ( ), though the cause, absence of the lover C^o. is 

absent In the verse, the of the 

is . not stated in so many words ( i. e. we ought to have ?f: 
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^ ^ ^ 5T ); is stated is the ( the presence ) 
of what is opposed to the cause. Similarly, the presence of the 
lover etc. is a cause, which should produce the effect, viz. 
absence of longing. The opposite of absence of longing is 
longing. This is stated in the verse. Therefore there is 
The statement, strictly in accordance with the defini- 
tion of should have been ‘ though the lover etc. are 

present ( ^ ), there is an absence of ( the 

In the verse the of the effect is not directly stated ( i, e. 

we ought to have cf ^ ^ ). What is stated 

is the of what is opposed to the effect ( i, e, stated 

to exist). Compare 

^ 1 ^*rT 

127. t?# 

We have explained in our notes on the verse how there is 


Jagannatha says that and i^$irTtfx5 a**® 

( express ), when the absence of the cause or of the effect is 
directly expressed; otherwise, they are ( indirect or 

implied ). It was with reference to this distinction that 
Mammata remarked on the verse etc. that there 


was no distinct figure in it. Mammata appears to hold that 
jqqiqqf is distinct only when it is stated in accordance with 
the definition of it, i, e. when the effect is stated, though the 
caused are absent. f^TqrrfJTTi according to him, is not distinct, 
when the existence of the opposite of the cause is stated. 
Similarly in the case of Tide K. G. p. 439 

qq 1 qsrT--‘?H-qq"^<qF’^ 

a f ^g fSr i ’it g 

^ ’W2vi|,= 

‘*r: ^ ^ ^ ijlr i” 


Yamana defines quite differently. His definition 

is ^ tv. 3. 23.^ The 

confirmation of similarity resulting from the represention of 
the absence of only one quality ( in one of the things ) is called 
His examples are 
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Kumara, L 10; ft 5JR 3TT%fra^ I’ 

II. ' The 3 T^. says'^that this is nothing but Rupaka, 
J^agannatba and ITagoji call it 3 

fTRT 3[ft ^ 

I’’ p* 128« Jagannatha remarks 

^ 23 ’ 2 {^sft Jlcgw* B>,'(jc. p. 439. 


Examples of are:— =^fRT ^ ^ 

ft# 1 '2R^5 #sfir 

5^i%?yRf # ^ ^ffi# ^rdsft ii VI^^ 

^ ^:^sft 2^ftR?Tr^ ^ ^sr^ct^ ii; sr if^s ft 

fts^R^fir I ^T^gpr^rr ®rft 'TfeRi ^ u 

( quoted in P* example of arg-cnPiR-df; 


remarks 


36 (Contradiction). 

5rrft5J3fSr a^^arfr#: ( p. 49, 11. 28-30 ). When there is 

an apparent incongruity between a genus and any of the four 
beginning with genus ( srrftr, g^nr, fw aiid ^ ), between a 
quality and any of the three beginning with quality, between an 
action and another action or substance, or between two 
substances, there is ft?cN, which has thus ten varieties ( lit. 
forms). We have, seen in the 2nd Pariohchheda that the 
attributes of an individual are four, viz , snrft, gyr, ftfFTT 

may be apparently incongruous with four, got may^be so ^ 
with three, 'with two and ^ with another only ; so 
there are ten varieties. It may be asked ‘why should we not 
regard the" ft^'of gcr with as a separate variety 1 The 
reply is — the of gq with is the same as the of 

with which has been reckoned in the first four 
varieties, where Tsjiftr is opposed to ^uft or gq or ftpqt or spif. 
The sa ua remark holds good in the case of the fttN* ^ 
with srrftr or gar and the of ^ with siift, JPT or %2rr- 

Compare ^ 

groift ^STT^ ^ ftd^: 1 ^ gw srrft# ^ i” 

,ft?ro p, 122 . 

^ ftRft ?# SwTft ^ ^ ( a 50, U- 2-11 ). 

‘fche beams of the’ moon are impregnated with heat/ 
ftF%. Even the hum of bees breaks the heart, 
in ftnft etc.' the of stt# with sfift*, grr, ftsqr and ^ 
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is exemplified ia the four padas of the verse, I 

— ^This verse is cited by Mammata. We read there 
which is perhaps better. Here there is a con- 
tradiction in saying that the rough palms are soft. andi 

are both qualities. This contradiction is removed by 
the fact that the palms were hard at one time and became soft 
at another time ( when the munificent king began to rule ). 

3T5T??r — This is Raghu. X. 24. — though devoid 

of desires. reality. This is addressed to the Deity. 

Here there is contradiction between the Qtji (being unborn) 
and the action ‘being born’. This contradiction is only 
apparent ; it is removed by the fact that God^s greatness is 
transcendental. 

i^?rr ) 

I. 4. 8.; ^ 

5. 4. 134 ^T^:) 

gj^S^T^. Here there is a contradiction between qxft^P5f 
(which being a single thing is and not a and 

( which is a goy ). This contradiction is removed 
by the fact that to one in separation the moon may appear 

to be full of heat, ^r^T^Trx 5^% ^ 

(or also; 

III. 1. 53 ). TTFT^TFTTf^ Dfficult to be found even in 

imagination. ;{g;;2rf^ gladdens. Here there is a contradiction 
between two actions ?r3[2rf^ ^bis can be removed by 

the fact that in separation both of them are possible. 

— This verse occurs above under 
Here there is a contradiction between 
between ‘not bearing on the head’ and Hara (who being one 
Is and not 5r[1%), The explanation lies in the fact that here 
there is a hyperbolical and picturesque description given by 
the poet. If we read in the verse words 

( the midday sun ), then the verse will be an 
example of the of with another 3^. The moon 

cannot be the sun. This is explained by the state of separation* 
To constitute the following is essential. There must 
be an opposition or oont»adiotion between two things; but 
this contradiction must be explicable, i. c. apparent merely. 
If the cannot be explained and is final, it is a fault ( )| 
but if the opposition can be reconciled in some way and 
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thus shewn to be merely apparent, there is the figure called 
Because the is merely apparent, the figure 

is also named by some, Jagannatha defines 

he then remarks ^ i < 

\ I I m 

\ SIT f^5n# ^ STT^ira: 1 I 

«TTg^ ^ 5T^2RT^ i” 

R. Gr, p. 427. 

^5T ( p. 50, 11. 13-19 ). In such ex- 
amples as etc., the wind etc., which as denoting many 

individuals, are generic terms seem, at first sight, to be opposed 
to ‘conflagration,’ ‘heat’ ‘piercing the heart’ and ‘the sun,’ 
which are a genus, quality, action and substance respectively. 
This apparent contradiction is removed by the fact that the 

state of things was caused by separation, 

This has been explained in connection with each 
of the verses above. 

f^^TT^T^t (p. 50, 11. 19-21). The author now pro- 
ceeds to distinguish between What 

is common to all these figures is apparent contradiction, 
is the widest of the three and corresponds to an ( general 
rule ); while f^iTT^f and are narrow and correspond to 

( exception ), The contradiction involved in both 

is the violation of the law of oauaation. The 
contradiction in has nothing to do with the relation of 
causation. The general rule is 

fj •’. So where there is apparent contradiction involved in 
stating thatishougU the causes are absent the effect is present 
or that though the causes are present the effect is absent, there 
^ ^WT^ and respectively and not Our author 

draws another distinction. In f%?fiT^T, as the poet starts with 
the statement of the absence of the cause, it is the effect only 
( represented as happening even in the absence of its cause ) 
■that is seemingly incongruous; c. the is and ^ 

h because the absence of the cause is a matter of fact 
while the is only ppetioally fancied. What is 
merely fancied is opposed by the real, but what is real cannot 
be opposed by what is fancied, is the converse of 
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In the non-production of the efiEect, though causes 

exist, which is represented by the poet is more powerful than 
the cause and therefore the. cause is apprehended as seemingly 
incongruous; i. e. in is and Is 

But in both the objects are equally powerful and 

are both and qr^q;, as e. g. qifltrcq and i“ 

g^o’ etc. Compare “qjTil’JnmtJT 

5rrf3RrTfed’?Ri;i?Tt^: \ t!q qjTt’ng'giqr tcq qr^t- 

I ^ ==rrsfir i” m. ’s. p- 124. The 

following ( quoted by p. 124 and Jagann&tha in 

R. G. p. 432 ) clearly explains the difEerence between 
and qtKqmtf.* I f^qsTTqrtrr^ 

^YbJlssTNqpT^ll 3T^ sqqf^: i’. B. G. 

p 432 “ ^ (f^qqrqf ) =q «hROirtri«re<jfiKrt^^ f%ra:J 

sr i ^ ^ 

i srar =q 

It should be noted that our author says above that in 
^Tq'r’TR is q^q; and ^Tl'JI^rq' is qis^r. This is opposed 
to the view of Jayaratha (who says that the words quoted 

by us above from Sarvasva as regards are spurious 

and supports his remark by a quotation from l^qsq; whom 
Barvasva generally follows) and Jagannatha. They say that 
in the is really and ^'nH=gT is 

To us tho view of Jayaratha and Jagannatha appears to be 
Bounder, ‘‘stsf > 

qiiq'rg5q^qrf%i'««fr^ i % 

spiFttlfi^ qr='qcqTqt»iraE > 

qi Ciiqit siir ^ ?r#3Fftjr: jrr:, 

tr 5 ?i: i” H- P- ■^38, “&?sra— 

q:^a{R*mrer: C'^ qipw^^^arr qq qi«iJTR5q- 

) > ^i*n[ il:— ‘firjTSf^ ^3 qsniotvr qsFri’in^ 

qiK®T TT qT«q%, srft' i br5% sjp^ 3 >r^ 

> iwirac ‘w qjRsi^raqr 

^qti!nq#r qi«rqRiqs%q3.’ ^ qi^ snit- 1 ^crqRqitt^liJTT* 

q»iq!3?qf%qi qr^r^ ^ i 

si»rpq (?if^K:) jrpwRmiq^q > q$qifWRRrq^sqi#: cnit 

q5%r: i” p- 124 . 
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A question arises as regards certain cases of f^r^hT. What 
difference is there between Rupaka and ( of ;sn1^ with 

or of with 3 [S^^ ) as exemplified in 
^r^Tf^r s |^T‘ 5 TTp^« These last appear to be quite 

on a par with the stock example of Rupaka, ^ As in 

Rupaka the identity of two objects is predicated, so in the above 
examples of also there is Hence the above two exam* 
pies should be regarded as cases of Rupaka, or otherwise all 
examples of Rupaka will fall under and Rupaka will have 
bo province of its own. To this objection the following reply is 
given. Although in the above two examples, the non-difference 
of the two objects is intended in order to give rise to the con- 
tradiction (involved in saying that the wind is fire, or the 
moon is the sun ), still the charm in the two verses does 
nob lie in the non-difference, which is subordinate as being 
subservient to something else. In the two verses what is intend- 
ed to be conveyed is the extraordinary condition of a woman 
in separation. It is contradiction itself that is striking here, 
as being favourable to this purpose, although it is not directly 
expressed, but is implied; and therefore it is the contradiction 
that constitutes the figure here. On the other hand, in such 


examples of Rupaka as ‘the face is the moon,’’ the strikingness 
lies in the non-difference ( of the face and the moon ) in order 
that it may be understood that all the qualities such as 
‘being delightful’ etc, residing in the moon are to be found 
in the face also. Although there i$ some contradiction in 
saying that the face is the moon, it, not being favourable to 
the sense intended, is not charming. Therefore there is Rupaka 
and not Virodha, So the difference between and Rupaka 
briefly stated is: — In the strikingness lies in the con- 

tradiction and not in non-difference; while in Eflpaka, the 
charm lies xn the non-difference and not in the contradiction. 
Vide ‘gr^r ;r on p. 429, of R. G. 

of ■which the follo'wing quotation from the XTddyota is a 
summary ^ t^{ I ep?PTr St ^ 

I 3i5r 



5T 3 fN%?tr«HiTgg®Rt3, 
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2Tf^ ^ ^ ^rpom g# 

=#^:» 35^2T% ^5r I” pp. 83-84 


Jagannatha remarks that the division into ten varieties 
is not a charming one. should be divided into two 

varieties: — (I) pure, (II) based upon Paronomasia, 

I’ B. G. p. 428. 

The works of Bana abound in example of Yirodha based 
upon Paronomasia 


37 (Disconnection). 

When a cause and its e&ct are represented as having 
different J ocations, there is It is a general rule that we 

see the effect as following in that very region where the cause 
exists. We see smoke in the kitchen, where fire is kindled; 
but fire lighted in the kitchen does not produce smoke on the 
mountain. Where however, two things, related as cause and 
effect and therefore naturally expected to bo in the same place 
are represented as occupying different places on account of 
some specialty (of the .cause), there is ar^iffar. 

1’ p. 129. 

^ (p. 60, 11. 24-27). This verse occurs 

in the Amarus'atake ( Ho. 34 ) and is cited by the as 

an example of 5Che words are addressed to a friend, 

by one disappointed in his love, or they are uttered in a 
soliloquy by one who is deeply in love. comments 

upon it as follows 

^ 5r^1%^'Tr5r^T^^T \ m \ m 

^ ?r3e5iT%q:^!f^2rT i m ^ ^ 

1 m ^ ^ i m 

^^rga-cc? ^ ^ * 

m ^ ^ ^ g^roNt gr 

^srm: ^ ^ \ 

^ The si^- 

reads q^tWTt, 'which is noticed by also. The s#. g. 

toads s,nd 
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) for ( sTSTStH-' ^m: 

Our minds lack maturity of judgment, i, e. the mind 
being disappointed does not know what to do. In childhood, 
one has not maturity of understanding. Here the woman is 
young, and therefore the want of maturity of understanding 
should belong to her ; but is represented here as belonging 
to the lover. Women are timid *, therefore timidity should 
belong to her; but here timidity (of course, due to love) 
belongs bo the lover. We are oppressed or worried. 

Here the causes, etc., belong to the woman, 

but the effects represented as 

belonging to the hero. Thus ® 2 cist in diJffierent 

places (t. c. there is of epT^^Rct) therefore the 

figure is 


It should be notxced.here that the 
childhood is different from that due to love ; similarly the 
natural timidity of women is different from the fluttering of 
heart due to love. But both of them are here regarded as non- 
different ( i, e, there is between 

womanhood and due to love ). It is therefore that the 

er^. remarks W 


^ P* The remarks 

upon this that, according to the views of 
is always at the root of this figure. ^ ^ 

I” p. 130. Jagannatha says that the figure 

is not everywhere at the root of this figure ; what is 
necesssary everywhere is the regards the effect 

(as that of explained above) ^3Rqt ^ 

\ 

gpB2p% nfws \f 

^ ‘ 5 ^ » 

3 5r^5i^ ^Frf^srt^- 

3 1” G* PP« 440-44:1. 


The name is significant, because in it there is 

absence of the natural oo-existence of cause and effect, as said 
by Mammal “gi ?r^: ^ 4t'^q ' g r qTOTOffewi« r i g; 


areiTflW (p. 50, 1. 28). la 3Tgt^, there is 

apparent contradiction in saying that the cause remains in one> 
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place and tliat the effect is produced in another. So it may be 
thought that nothing but The author therefore 

proceeds to distinguish between and 1%$^. As said 

above with reference to f^[cp?[T corresponds 

to an while is something like a rule 

An 3 Ttf^ is always more powerful than a rule. So where the 
conditions of satisfied, there can be no 1%^, 

occurs when two things, well known to reside in different 
places are represented as residing in the same siihstratum^ e, g, 
and which reside in different objects, but are 

represented as residing in the same object, viz., the palm; 

on the other hand, occurs when two objects, related as 
cause and effect and generifclly known to reside in the same 
place, are represented as residing in different snhstrata. 
Compare K. P. X. ^ I 

f^df^ctr^rr; i 3 f^fsR^i*r«i^reHg=wrRr 

I” R- G. p. 441. In the efEeol is 

represented as following even in the absence of the well-known 
cause; in both the cause and effect exist, but in different 

places i, e, in the charm lies in ®ven without 

the well-known cause, while in the charm lies in the 

of ci^[4 and Similarly should be 

distinguisned from Jagannatha remarks that in 

it is not necessary that the two objects should bo 
related as cause and effect. What is necessary to constitute 
the figure, according to Jagannatha is that two objects, known 
as generally existing together, should be represented as residing 
in different places. ^ 

I ^ ‘%?T ^(prr: ?5i«rT?3 ^^ni5?ra;’ 

?rf%: > «i«rT3t 3 ?rT 5r i” R- G- p- 441. 

The following are some examples of 3RRff%. ‘si^ €®3^W^ 
1 3i??rw ii’; 

%3i?rr ^T0T®r i ^ ii’ 

( quoted in K. P. X. ) 

38 ( Incongruity). 

(I) When the qualities (a) or the actions (h) of a cause 
and its effect are opposed to each other, (H) When an effort 
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fails and some evil result follows; or (HI) when there is an 
association ( bringing together or connection ) between two 
things that are incongruous, there is 

It is a general maxim that the qualities of a cause produce 
in the effect similar qualities, ^ 

Vide fS:’ 

poet represents the qualities of the cause as opposed to those 
of the effect, there is ^ (I a above ). If, however, the 
qualities of the cause are different from those of the effect 
in the nature of things, there is no c. g> in 

ll” there is no f^JT, as grapes do 
naturally grow on the hills. Therefore the production of 
qualities different from those of the cause must be due to the 
poet’s imagination. . 

(p. 58, 11. 25-26). This occurs in Padmagupta’s 
Navasahasafikaoharita ( I 62 ). It is cited by Mammate and 
Sarvasva as an example of ^ 

P‘ Here, we have 
pure ( lit. white ) fame arising from the cause, viz., the 
dark sword, in opposition to the general rule that the qualities 
of the cause produce in the effect qualities sitailar to 
themselves. The quality ‘darkness’ ( ) of the cause, the 

sword, is opposed to the quality ‘whiteness’ residing in the 
effect, viz., fame. 

Rudra^a IX. 47. erq-^—not 

small, L e, very great. This is an example of I b. Here the 
cause, the heroine, has the action, viz., ‘giving delight’ 
expressed by the words the effect, viz# 

separation, caused by the heroine, has the action ‘burning* 
expressed by the verb Therefore the actions of 

the cause and its effect are opposed. 

(p. 61, U. 11-12). This is an example of 

II. erq STPfJi: ^: ) 

^ ^ Here not 

only was the object ( viz. attainment of wealth ) not obtained, 
but, on the contrary, the mouth Vas filled with salt water 
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( P- 51, 11. 14-15). 

II. 4. 12. 

^ m I ( §4 ) ^?T ( W 

f^l^r: %!: ) vng: ( fl^r ) 

Here we have an association of woods and royal glory ( in 
the person of Rama ), which are incongruous. The commentator 
Ramacharana says that this is not a proper example of the 
third variety, because Rama, when he went to the woods was* 
not a king; that, therefore the verse is an example of the 
second variety, as not only was Dasaratha's attempt ' to crown 
Rama as frustrated, but an evil result, viz. Rama’s exile, 

followed. We may say against this that though Rama was not 
king defaoto^ he was a king de jure and therefore the verse is 
a< proper example. ^ 

(p. 51, 11. 18-19). The author cites another 

Example of the third variety The verse is S'is'u. 

XIII. 40. 

I € S^: I 1 ^ZTT- 

^ 

rs, p. 444. Here in Vishnu, there is the association of two 
incongruous things, viz., a pari of Vishnu is represented as 
swallowing all the worlds; but Vishpu himself ( the ) 
is spoken of as drunk by a woman with a single oyo. 

p. 123. 

Our author gives no general definition of He only 

mentions three' varieties of ^kis he follows Mammata 

and Ruyyaka. Jagannatha defines as 
( an incongruous relation ). It should be noticed that the 
treatment of given in the text is not exhaustive. 

Jagannatha remarks that in the second variety, we shall have 
to speak of a number of subvarieties; e. g, (a) There may be 
the frustration of the desired object and also the befalling of 
«ome evil, (b) there may be simply the non-attainment of the 
desired object, ( 0 ) there may be simply the befalling of some 
•tvil. He then shows that the desired object may be four-fold 
.and that erJ^tgr may be threefold. Vide R. G. pp. 444-447. In 
4/he third variety ( ) also there are many 
IfTibdivxsions. We do not refer* to them, as# for'our purpose it 
is not necessary to do so. 
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We shoTild clearly distinguish between STBWfif 

f^T:fT{ ( variety I ). It may be said that the verse 
etc. is an example of because there is an apparent contra- 
diction between the two actions and 

But this is not so. Here the charm does not lie in the apparent 
contradiction of the two actions by themselves; but it lies in the 
fact that the cause, the woman, and the effect, separation, have 
each of them an action opposed to that of the other. In 
what is charming is the residence in one place of two things 
that are known to reside in different places; in charm 

lies in the fact that cause and effect are represented as residing 
in different places, although naturally they should reside in 
the same place; but in the charm lies in this that qualities 
or actions pertaining to the effect are opposed to the qualities or 
actions belonging to the cause. 

:ii” <3^ p. 123. 


The Kuvalayauanda and It. O. speak of a figure called 
which is defined by the latter as 
Where one makes no efiort to obtain what is desired, 
but only desires it and something exactly the opposite happens, 
there is • An example is 

I 5(54 €t5a<l5l' 5T 

5«5r F5r »r5t ywr^i^ ll’. We think that this should be 

regarded as for there will be no end of figures if we go on 
with tMs hair-splitting. 


Examples of are: — (I) wrf^^Ruc^-i^ 

^ ^ 55? ii IX. 46.; (II.) 

fnT^II (quoted by Jayaratha); (III) g; 
#5r*Tqf 1 5:5 i. 2; ir ^ ^ 

WRfit: 5iJT: I jjrfo II. 


39 ( Equal ). 

is the commendation of an object as worthy of another 
on account of the fitness of both for one another. 
refers to the reason why praise is bestowed. 

An example of ^ is 5r%Jigqn^ etc. (p. 51, 11 . 22-23). 
This isRaghu. Y-5- 33^ STOTT 

^ 
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cRt-* ^ 

( ^^^rTRTS* ). Here there is a commendation of the union 

of Aja and IndumatT, which commendation is due to their 
fitness for one another. 

Mammata speaks of two varieties of (I) when the two 
things are both good and (II) when both of them are bad. The 
first is illustrated by the verse in the text. An example of 
the second is fM" 

5TT^Tf^m?rr 1 

II 

^ is the converse of the third variety of 

A question may be asked: — ‘why should we not 
regard the converse of the other two varieties of as ^ V 

The reply is that the converse of those varieties is not charm- 
ing. To say that the qualities or actions of the cause are 
reproduced in the effect, or that one who was striving to attain 
his object has attained it is not very striking, ftqJTW 

qqTfir the definition of ^ given by 

l” p. 132. 

Jagannatha, however, condemns this remark of the 

and says that ^ also has the same three varieties as fqqq’. 

The examples of the first two varieties are giq^jq^^qt qq 

f%fqq c^f 1 ^ 

^qx ’SRqrf^OTT^ II. Hi the last example, there is a pun on the 
word 55 ^: ). Jagannatha says that in 

these examples, there is a charm, which consists in describing 
a cause and its effect as suitable to one another, although 
they are really not so, by representing them by means of %q 
etc, as possessing the same qualities, or in describing the 
attainment of what is desired, although it ( the object attained ) 
is really by the same process ( by %q etc ). 

".i *v rs rs J 




I” R- G- P- 452. 

Examples of ar^:— JTrareR: !i: ^|!?5r?T 

?i=s4 5r sr^iritt: ii 
few 35rf?5r^r M '^4 

I) VII. 
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40 Strange ). 

When, for the attainment of the desired object, one does 
something contrary to it, there is An example is 

etc. (p. 51, 11, 26-27 ). This occurs in the Hitopades'a II. 
“For the purpose of being elevated, he bows down; for the sake 
of his life, he parts with it altogether; for the sake of happiness 
he subjects himself to misery; who is there a greater fool than 
a servant T One who wants ( elevation, here used both 
literally and metaphorically ) should go up; but the servant, 
wishing for goes down on his knees before bis master. 
The servant takes service with the object of leading a comfort- 
able life; but he has often to lose his life in the service of bis 
master. He thinks that by service ho will obtain happiness, 
but what he really gets is worry and toil. So for obtaining 
what is desired, viz,, and § 5 ^*^ he employs means, 

viz,, and which are exactly the reverse 

of what he wants. 

Jayaratha informs us that the figure was first 

defined by g'. I ’ 3T^. ^T. P« 

134. (cRTt) TO <1^: ) «r^r5Ta: (^) 

35T i” sr^. g-. 

p. 133. ordinarily means ‘wonderful.’ The figure is 

called because it caused wonder ( in that one tries to 

obtain by means of a particular act a result which is exactly 
the opposite of what generally follows from that act ), 

A question may be asked: — “What difference is there 
between and that where an effect opposed to the 
cause in its qualities is produced ? The reply is: — In i%f^, 
when we say ‘he bows down to become elevated’ what we first 
understand is that bowing down cannot be the cause of becom- 
ing elevated ( i. e, there is first ) S'^^d then we under- 

stand that elevation cannot be the effect of bowing down, being 
opposed to it ( L e. there is ); while in 

which an effect opposed to the cause is already produced, while 
in an effort is made to produce an effect opposed to the 
cause ), when we say ‘Although the sword is black, it produces- 
bright fame,’ what we first apprehend is that brightness is an 
effect opposed to the cause ( i, e. thers is firsbj ajqd? 

then we apprehend that the blue sword cannot be the cause 6t 
bright fame ( i. c. there is This difference is set 
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forth very concisely by the 3 t^. as follows: — “q- =gi4 !T*niV 
I ( ^RRnifii^sfg^vr ) %TO?rJT#%: I 

3i^l?rT I ( f^qim ) ftqq: i ‘eiEi^sr 

fcqri^ l jqssprr l” P- 133. Another 

difference is pointed out by Jayaratha and Jagannatha, In 
an opposite effect results of its own accord j while in 
Rftsi} S'!! effort is made by some person to produce an opposite 
effect, ‘sfiiftr JRITO ^q%^?qf%ftf =q RR^ 

RfrT JT«Tf;5ir f^qqftqtRTqq ^i^i^qiTq^qt Jt^sq- 

f’ f^o pp. 133-34; “jj RiRqHl^q iqqR^^sq 

qpsq: I fqq% I ^Tqqiri'qs'Rq^^^q 

B. G. p. 453. 

It should be noticed that Dand-ii^] Bhamaha, TJdbhata, 
Mammate and others do not regard fqf%q as a distinct figure. 
Uddyota regards fqf%q as not different from ^qq. “rrPTS^* 

ftqq^ i qqr ‘srqffq 
55sg q[=BqR^^^rqf ^4q«fRcft^: I 

?qPt?tqrErR; i” p. 1 24. 

Examples of f^j%5r are.— qgajfp^S 
3i?r>^TqTfJffqvrraqt i RiiqifRiwif^ 

W’t'sgran E# ^FRiq^qq?: Il quoted in si^j. ^ ; 

fqqvsqRr '5tqf% Iq \ ftqtltq RiS i^RIR 

Rqr^Sft II qqjtq#. 

4 1 ( Exceeding ). 

When, of the container and the contained, one is repre- 
sented as vaster than the other, there is 

An example, where the err*^ is vaster than the 
is i%rTf^ etc. ( p. 51, Ih 30'-31 ). btto ^ known ( by 
all the animals in the sea, because Hari lies in only a part of 
the sea ). The greatness of Hari is apprehended from the fact 
that all the worlds are contained in Hari’s side. The excessive 
greatness of the sea ( the eu-SR' of ^ ) is understood from the 
fact that the great Hari covers only a part of the se^a. 
An example of where the ( the thing contained ) 

is represented as being vaster than the is etc. 

(p. 52, 11, 2-3 ), This is ttrgo 1. 23, and is cited by as 
•an example of erf^qj. It is a description of the great pleasure 
which Krslma felt at the approach of the sage Harada. 

srS'^fsicr: ott^t ^cttcW^cT: Svt h^f^t S3*^Tf2ru: •sftfa‘’si3Tl':* 
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^ ^TT^ 3?v-q*m: STRJR m- 

3fte«^: ^ ^g: ^ rngj »” P- 125. Here, the body of 

Krshna, in which all the worlds lie without jostling one 
another, and which is therefore the err-ST^j is intended to be 
great. The pleasure due to Harada’s arrival, which must be 
smaller than the body, is here spoken of as not contained in 
the body ( therefore there is the figure called 

remarks 'er^f^snjJTT^Tr gd 


It should be well borne in mind that the figure occurs 
only when the efRr^c^ of the erj^zT or STT^I^^is not true in the 
nature of things, but is due solely to the poet’s imagination. 

^T(o p. 134; 

^ ?TTf^TOf • I’ P* reason the 

following verse, though it is cited by the er^. g*. as an example 
of erf^j is not a proper example of it. 

^f%ciFJFq-%5r 

^ki Here the 

vastness of nabhas and the limited extent of the Heaven etc., 
that are described, are well known. Compare 

Is^ ^ i’ p- 1^^- 

It may be said that is nothing but the third kind of 


^SrTT )j since in the former also there is an as- 
sociation of two incongruous things ( i, e, the STT^^r is vast, 
while is very small or vice versa). But this is not 

proper. In two things that are independent ( i, e. not 

related as and err^q*) and are incongruous with each 

other are brought together, while in erf^ two things are 
related as err^j-zf and and one of them is vast while the 

other is limited. The charm lies not in the incongruity of the 
two things, but rather in the fact that the or is 

vaster than the egsT^Irg;^ or respectively. 


Other examples of are :— 5 

^11 P. X;" 
%rrH: i m t§t f R:: ii 

^ ^ ^«rr ^«rr crg^i 

(I Ru. IX. 29. 




R. Or; ^snriferit 

5ET 
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42 sTf^porq; ( Reciprocal ). 

) jirq-: (%^) 

3 i;^r 2 j 55 ;. 'Whon two things do the same act to each other, 
there is 3 T;q>Ji-. 3 T?^q- occurs when two things are represented 
as causing a specialty in each other. The essentials of 
are two:— I. Two things must act on each other; II. The efEeot 
produced in each other must be the same. ‘f% 5 : 

fcTJ’ is not an example of because there is 

no reciprocal action ; wo are told that the lion killed but 
we are not told what jf^q- did to the lion, q^fsr: 

I g f^f ll’ is not an example 

of Here f 5 q|iTf 2 r;fI and qr4 act on each other; but the 

action is not the same. 


An example of is gr etc. ( p. 52, 11. 5-6 ). 

Here, the night and the moon conduce to each other’s beauty. 

It is not necessary that the two things should produce 
the same action in each other; it is sufiS,oient if they produce 
the same quality ( gq ). An example is tr- 

Examples of eiwrtfiq are:— ^ 503 :^ 51 ^ 1 : 

I- '12; tHRT ?iR%s«r ilr: 1 srigiR 

II K. P. X.; qgjJ-qffeqTcRWlfMrTT 1^4 g'lgr I 

“ ‘ ‘ T-' ggrr: ii B. a. 


43 ( Extraordinary ). 

( I ) When something which is dependent on another 
( as its support ) is represented as existing without it; ( II ) 
when one objeeb is spoken of as being present in many places 
( simultaneously ); ( III ) when somebody, in bringing about 
one result, unexpectedly accomplishes something else also, 
which is impossible ; there is f^%qr which is thus threefold. 

We construe the last two lines of the definition as 

^ sif%: qit^gr ttat qi 

connects the third kind of 'with the other two. 

Pramadadasa connects ^ with and takes equal 

to ^ )• 

also does the same. We think that both are wrong for 
two reasons; — L All weighty authority is in favour of our . 
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interpretation ( i. e. in taking ) and 

against that of Pramadadasa. No one speaks of the 
effecting of a Carefully note the following words 

1 %% 

p* 136, IL Our author, supposing to be right, 
does note cite any example of another gcfq* being produced 
at the same time. Pramadadasa translates as ‘unconnected 
with the subject.’ This appears to be wrong, as will be 
clear from the word used by the above. 

It should be noted that no definition common to the three 
varieties is given. There are really speaking three figures, 
all of which are called ^ I 

I’ p. 136. 

An. example of the 1st variety is etc. ( p, 52, 

lb 11-12 ). This is Budratft IX. 6 j the verse is cited by 
Mammata and the also, (^T^T^TPi;) 

) 3T5mgqimT‘* ( qrai’Sf,) 

C ^^4444 ) ^ ^ Here 

the is speech, the well-known support ( which 
is man. The poets are spoken of as dead and yet their speech 
is represented as gladdening the world even in the absence 

of poets ( the well-known sttwK of speech ), Therefore this 

is an example of the 1st ‘er=f ^ I 3 qfnnnfiT^[g; \ 

^ 1%qTSft 1’ qf^g. 

Although the author does not say so specifically, we must 
understand that in the 2nd variety one thing shnuUmieously 
resides in many abodes, as said by er^. ^ 

^ f^q; p, 136. An example 

is etc. ( p. 52, 11. 13-U ). Here, the 

king is represented as seen in many places at the same time# 
It is not really possible that one man can be in many places 
at the same time. The king is represented to be in many 
places, because to his enemies, in whose hearts he has struck 
terror, he is everywhere. 

An example of the 3rd variety is 5 j)|u& etc. (p, 52, U. 15-16)* 
This is Baghu, VIIL 66, and is cited by K, P, Aja, bewailing 
the loss of his wife, sums it up in tlRs fine verse. 

Bere Death is represented as depriving Aja of everything such 
f ^ ^ Banister, friend, disciple etc. in depriving him of 
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Examples of ■^%tr are;— I. g=® 5 ant ?r3[Tfkcn^ 

I I M s^mi% %5si^ II R. G.; 

II. =^gi^ =g I 

fi# II ^ IX. 8.; III. ing: I 

^[^•* ^1^121=1 s^|’ilfa:ll qiioted by ;^en:«r with 

the remark JITEr: 


I’ 


44 STTHT^J ( Frustration ). 

^ ) 5T«n ^ JTSRT^'n q?g ^ 

grrr^ji 3 t?5!t: ff^sTF ( ?r^s??isrT ) f ^ ( CRT ) ^rrqicr:. If » 

certain thing, which is done by one man by a certain means, 
is undojae by another by the same means, there is s afr^r g r. An 
example is „i:tq?Tr: 1, 

II. This verse oooars in Rajas'ekhara’s Tiddhas^- 
labhaiijika (TC Act ). Our author cites it as an example o£ 
also, ( ^ ) ^T: 

^ #qqf?cT (^N^TRf 

f^^r: ) ^ 

§72^ ^TT^t ) Cupid was burnt by S'iva with his eye ; 
but here, women are represented as re-vivifying Cupid by 
tbat very means ( i. e, by the eye ). Therefore there is sztTWT^. 

iVr 

i m srf^^sgnjrr^ii’ 

P* 138. It should be noted that the poet represents 
the eye of S'iva and the eye of the women as non-difEerent • 
while in reality the two are different. 

The following are the essentials of oq-yqx^; — I. Something 
must have been accomplished by a certain person with a certain 
means; IL What has been accomplished must be frustrated 
by another with the same means; III, The representation must 
be poetical and not mere matter of fact. When the same 
cause produces two opposed effects, in connection with different 
substrata, there is no szTT^m; ^ 

t JTf <^5^ ^ ^ 
g?RT ^ ff^Tprr: H^^ Hero there is no 

ssjXSflff} because the state of things can be explained by the 
fact that great men are j^uite different from ordinary men. 

The figure is called because it is the cause of the 

frustration of a thing already accomplished, as said by Mam* 
WJ^ata % 
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q1^. When the contrary of a certain act 

is justified by the same reason with facility, that is also 
The essentials of this sqfM^ Some person must repre- 

sent a certain cause as probably producing a certain efiect; IL 
Another person must represent that very caibse as capable of 
producing exactly an opposite effect and with greater case 
than the first. This second variety also is called sanEjT^, because 
in it there is a frustration of the effect that was represented 
as probable, 

1 ?Kil3jD^rTa; i’ ?r. 

p. 139. 

An example of this sqr^a-is etc. (p. 62, U. 22- 25). The 

first half of the verse is spoken by the husband and the second 
hj the wife, ( JIJrT Nf ), sTf arflfir: 

St ( ^ ) HNPFcTT ( N’om- Sing, of »»• ), 7in% ( ) 

sTPTRra^r «Nr)i §^7 (!g!=5e^) 4 

( JW ) He# H?Tr ( Nf ) >i?i stM ti-' ( qcr: ) ( sr# ) ^ ( ) 

f# ) aTNN’I. ( 3TS# ) 3MRr 5=5# ^ ). 

Here the husband mentions the tenderness of the heroine as a 
reason against her accompanying him ( on a journey ); but the 
heroine on the other hand represents it ( tenderness ) with 
still greater force as a reason for accompanying him. 

The difference between the first and the second kind of 
is as follows: — In the first a certain thing is already 
moomplished by some person with a certain means and another 
person with the same means frustrates it; while in the second, 
a certain thing is put forward by a person as prohally 
producing some effect ( i, e, the effect is not already produced 
as in the first ) while another represents that very thing aa 
more easily capable of producing exactly the opposite effect. 
‘3ET Jrnisrrsrmrt?;: i ?pr ti ^ 

It may be said that in the example etc., the husband 
not only failed to persuade his wife to stay at home ( 
srggrf^) but the wife represented the .excuse brought forward 
by him as a stronger reason for her accompanying him ( i. e. 
there is , e.nd therefore the 2nd variety of 

is nothing hut the second variety of fgg;fr. To this ohjectioo 
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we reply. — In f^nr^r, desired effect does not follow and 
moreover there is some evil resulting; while in it 

cannot be said that what is first put forward as a probable 
effect is not an effect at all. It is an effect ; but another 
person represents that an effect opposed to the first can more 
easily be brought about by the same means. 

g^mtrq^TJTRcfra:, srfipT^rqn’qliamt 
=q > qqiTq^ p- 296. 

It will have been noticed by the careful reader that in 
there is as made clear by the words 

^[Tr#^?rT: and Jayaratha says that szrrqT^ 

is not possible without The representation that one 

person frustrates what has been accomplished by another 
with a certain means by that very means cannot be explained 
otherwise than by supposing that the one excels the other. 

( sqrqtq: ) sqfit^qii^^cl'qTwtqq-’ i fq^^^ =qTq^=q^TT ( the 

reading of f ®q%^q?Fn^q qiq^ 1 

31^, g-. P- 138; sqf^^ ^ I 

^q (% ^fcqif%^Ttqq ai^wi ? ^ qT? q q T qqr tratssm 

Ancient writers like Dandin and Bhamaha do not define 
sq-fsrrg at all. Mammata speaks of the first variety only. Our 
author follows the gw. g. Jagannatha says that in |;gT 
etc. the figure is nothing but Tide his remarks, 

E. G. p. 460. 

Examples of sjrTsgq are:— I. 

I qgqqsrgsRtqr ^ t^q ii B- G-; n. 

ftq fqq?r^% qf qqr ^ irq^ ?rf Mufqwrrqf^n 

<3-.; qqg ggn q q ft gRTg^sfgr I q:^q 

^^reTRq;’ para 10 ( our edition ) quoted in the 

gw. g. with the remark “gg qi«qq^5R «ltfq^!TqTTq% ^ q^q^^'H^- 

qcqrfl! qc^PRif^q srerrqq^R'q^^ s^^qr 

5tRqqq!Rr sqTqi<n<fqt'«5^re: i” 

45 ^q:iirJTr^r (Garland of Causes). 

When each preceding object is spoken of as the cause of 
each succeeding one, there is gRtTORl. An example is 
etc. (p. 63, 11. 3-4). ggg^-knowledge of the S'astras 
^argiq’pRtJ’ >^nrc° ni. 3. 77.). learned men. 
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Here the eompany of learned men is the cause of knowledge, 
which again is spoken of as the cause of modesty, which is 
the cause of the a&ction of the people. 

The name given to the figure is significant, 

because here a number of causes are spoken of as connected 
with one another in a peculiar manner ; e, g, which is 
the effect of becomes the cause of and so on* 

The charm here lies in the peculiar sequence of causes and 
effects, I’ p. 140. 

J ayaratha and J agannatha say that this figure occurs 
also when each succeeding object is the cause of each preceding 
one ( and not merely when each preceding object is the cause 
of each succeeding one, as said in the text ). 

^ ^ l’. An example of 

this is ^ \ 

^ ^ ii’ 

if agannatha remarks that the repetition of the same word 
in tho same sense is not a fault in this figure. If another 
word were employed, in the same sense, it would obstruct the 
recognition of the object and the intended meaning would not 
flash at once on the mind^ therefore the employment of two 
different words in the same sense would constitute a fault in 
this figure “snr ^ ^ 1 5ng?r qa[T5^ 

^ l’ R. G. p. 46 

Jagannatha further observes that in this figure we should 
preserve symmetry, if strikingness is to be produced. If we 
begin with the express mention of something as a cause, then 
we must speak of the cause of that thing and so on j or we must 
speak of the e&ot of that thing as the cause of something else 
aapfd so on. Or if we begin with the express mention of some-' 
thing as an effect, we must speak of the effect of that ajnd so on 
or we must speak of .that effect as due to something else and 

m qjRORrsT ftfii i 3 
^ I ai-‘ 115=5;: h :?f Mu: i 

1 3 1 ar*n 

siu^t’gRf Margt gigr g'nirM \ 

5% ggiggaisrvuxfi- ii’ l^gr groi 
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^ qrm <K5r?r: ^ g^irTft ^ 

?rT«rf^5[W’?^ I” B. G. p. 462. 


46 ffrar«0’'i^ ( Serial Illuminator ). 

When several objects are, in succession, connected with 
the same attribute, there is ETai^ftw. Our author’s dehnition 
is not quite clear. According to Mammata and Ruyyaka the 
essentials of Tffgq^lM'h ®re' — !• Many objects are connected with 
the same attribute; II. Each preceding object serves as a quali- 
fication of each succeeding one 
’T^ I sr?!. H.j *?Tsrf^5Jrr^ K. P, 

An example of is etc. ( p. 53, IL 8-9 ). ^: 

3i^.-(3TraT^), ij: (errerferr), fwr (g^) 

^ ( Simrl^^r: ), ( sTWrl^qE;). Here, the bow, the 

arrows, the head of the enemy, the earth etc. are all con- 
nected with the single action STRn^ ( obtaining op reaching ), 
as in the figure where some s?^ and some things 

are connected with the same Moreover each preceding 
•object serves as a qualification of each succeeding one; the bo-w 
serves as a qualifioation of the arrows by making them reach 
the head of the enemy, the arrows oblige the head by enabling 
it to reach the earth, and so on. Fide Uddyota ‘‘srRnj^prt^ 
(in the text en?rTi§:irr: ) ^ 1 ^ 

qmfrr igrr f^st^ 

€rftqraK*rai 

’'KwtqqiiG i” p. 67. 

The reason why the figure is called qiqsr^is:— As in 

so here also many objects are connected with one and the 
same attribute, just as many objects are illumined by a single 
lamp. Besides here many objects are linked together, each 
preceding one qualifying each succeeding one. 

Mammata defines ?Tr®T^ after sduRj, intimating thereby 
tlmt it is a kind of or very similar to it. Our author 
ioUo^ng the ^r., defines it after and before 

•*iqiTqw, because here th% charm really lies in the Unt-tt'j . 
together, as it were, of certain objects. The si^. says that 
It IS not proper to define it after Jayaratha says that 
the word inw is not used in the same sense in which it is used 
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in the "word ( where many are mentioned one 

after another in connection with a single )• In Trr^tW) 

means a simple collection of things ( which are, as it were, 
huddled up together without one being linked with the other )j 
while in means ‘a chain’, because here each 

preceding ob3ect qualifies each succeeding one and there- 
iore the objects are linked together so as to form a chain, 
cannot be a variety of in it there is no 

intended between and etc.; in is admitted 

by all to be implied. The reason why writers like Mammata 
defined is that there is illumination 

( of many objects by a single attribute ) here also, as in 


p. 141; I I cf ^r^- 




■^o p. 142. 


The difierence between gn'^niiTT^T ^-nd is as follows: — 

In and in Tn^r^q'qj also, each preceding thing is 

connected with each succeeding one ; but in the former, each 
preceding object is the cause of each succeeding one, while in 
the latter, each preceding object only qualifies each succeeding 
one. 


Examples of are :— ^ 

iprtsft II K. D. IT. 107; 

^ ^WgFTT ^ srtSFTHT^ I ( ^TW^^ 

p. 23, Jiv.; p* 41 of Hall’s ed, ), 


47 (Necklace). 

If each succeeding thing is afiirmed or denied as an 
attribute of each preceding thing, there is which is 

thus two-fold. An example of the first variety where each 
succeeding thing is affirmed as an attribute of each preceding 
one is etc. { p. 53, 11. 14-16 ). ^ ( IsTiR^- 

f^), WP #7Rr: ) ^5^ 

3^! %?T does not simply mean ‘adjeotire’ 
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in Sanskrit, is anythiog ( whether a noun or adjective) 

which serves to distinguish one thing with which it is 
connected from other things or which gives a special character 
to a thing known in a general way. 

i’ f^o p. Ui. 

In the above example, is aflarmed as a qualification 

of the lake, bees are introduced as a qualification of lotuses, 
singing is mentioned as a qualification of the bees and the 
excitement of love as a qualification of the humming. So 
here each succeeding thing is affirmed as a qualification of 
each preceding one. 

An example of the second variety is 
etc. ( p. 53, II. 16-17 ). This is Bhatti. 11. 19. It 

is a description of autumn, There was no 

water that was not graced with fair lotuses. ^ 

( 9TRftg) (g=^f^ 

5T31^ 

( TTgt ) ^ ^ gfkd Here 

stands as a qualification of water in a negative 
form, appears negatively as a qualification of the 

lotus, is put forward as a qualification of the bees. 

Therefore there is a negation of each succeeding thing as an 
attribute of each preceding thing. 

is a kind of having only one string of pearls. 

i |qr ll’ 

einr^o II. 6. 106. The remarks \ W =^l€t 

The figure is called because here the pre- 

ceding thing and succeeding thing present oiie connected- 
chain ( as two pearls in a chain do ). 

(p. 53, 11. 18-22). Sometimes 

each preceding is affirmed or negatived as a qualifioation.- 
with reference to each succeeding thing. An example is 
etc. Here in the first sentence the is and the 

is ; this is affirmed as a qualification ( X 

of in the next sentence; the ‘lotuses’ is affirmed 

as a qualification of the bees and so on. The same holds good 
in the case of negativing ijie in one sentence as a 
in the next, gives as an example the following: — 

TT 3W5rl^ ^ 5n%^: i ?r n’. 

It should be remembered that Mammata and Buyyaka speak 
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of only that where each succeeding thing is affirmed or 

negatived as a of each preceding thing. Jagannatha’s 

treatment is the same as our author’s. 

The distinction between and t?c|jTqr# (of the first 

sort) is: — In the former, each preceding thing lends some 
charm to each succeeding thing, as in 

while in the latter, each succeeding thing enhances the charm 
of each preceding one, as in etc. 

^ ^ 51% \ 3 TTTSST^- 

qcRij; 1’ p* 14:1. The difference between and 

( of the 2ad sort, where each preceding is affirmed 
or denied as a of each succeeding thing) is that in the 

former all the things are connected with one and the same 
attribute, while in the latter they are not necessarily so. The 
distinction between is that in Jhe former 

the relation between the two things is that of 
while in the latter it is 


Jagannatha remarks that does not deserve to be 

a separate figure, but should be regarded as a sub-variety of 
the second kind of ( where each preceding 

is affirmed or negatived as a of each succeeding thing ). 

The only condition is that the obligation conferred on each 
succeeding thing by each preceding should be the same 

He further observes that m^rcOq qi cannot be a variety 
of for reasons which we have already mentioned in our 
notes on qT»T#Rlf. ?r ^ t 

1 1% g i’ R. o. p. 328. 

“ ‘'JOT ^ ggjr gsn i 558 ?«rT ’n gsr 

Sf% >’ ^5 ^npq-^ttrg- 

fiSOTTOt srr^^: I... 

m ( i « ^ 

w«rfiTT i sni?rr5JS?rT* 

I” R* G, p. 464. 


Examples of are :' 

111 . 





grof®! gnglJr- 

137; 
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48 (Climax.) 

When tlio things to be described gradually rise in excelle- 
nce, there is An example is etc. ( p. 53, 11. 25-26 ), 

This is Eudrata VII. 97. K\t 

(1.16.) HHm3% 

(^#5 %Td ^ 

(^a) 2r§^2rT?(ft‘ st (Hit ^ {Ki^^Ki 

(^q^fSs ^3 ^35) 

^TT 3T^W^r#^5i; ( qim^ ) ( «TST ). Here each 

succeeding thing is better than each preceding one, and the 
highest pitch of excellence is reached in the beautiful woman 
beyond whom the description cannot proceed. 

Jagannatha remarks that this figure occurs not only when 
the excellence gradually rises (so that the thing last mentioned 
is the best of all), but also when each succeeding object is 
represented as worse than each preceding one ( so that the 
last is the worst of all). An example of this ^ (which 
corresponds here to ‘Anti-climax' ) is “ 

^ ^rr^qi: t ^ ^ ?fl^s#r mm n” p« 

The figure is properly called because in it we have 
excellence rising by steps. The calls it 

Jagannatha says that this figure occurs not only when 
many things arc mentioned as rising in excellence one after 
another, but also when the same thing, on account of difference 
of condition, rises in excellence. An example is 
^SlR5^ s«rT5i^f«r^TpfN|TTf «fi- I ^ 

The four figures, ’TT^^tqqi, WX 

based upon ( chain ). A question is raised by J ayaratha 
and Jagannatha whether the four should be separately defined 
or whether we should have only one figure called with 

the above four figures as its varieties. They both come to the 
conclusion that the four figures must be separately defined^ 
for otherwise, we shall hS.ve to define only and %q?zr, by 
a parity of reasoning, and need not define 
or etc. Vide the H. t%* P* H. G* 

p, 461 and p. 466. 
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Examples of 3^^ Hit 3^ ^4 

=1^: I ?r?rTft: " 

( if?sferr 73. 1, ); ^;cn^ HT3^ Hit Triii“«i5> Nf^5# 

127. 

49 ( Relative Order ). . 

®r5j; 3%nTt ( ’lecr^iW ) ) ( ^3; ) 

When a reference is made to objects in the same order in 
whicli they have beea already mentioned, there is ^5iTTH^* 
An example is etc. ( p. 53, 1. 29-p, 54 1. 2 ). 

( ^ gr^rFfT ^). 

wf ) sjlNra^^ 3 tii 3 ( 5?^ sia^ 

sTTfsjqrw 5c^'^r^5!g.), 

( ^a«n?rf i^it: ) ( NSNrer^ ( 

i:^ ), et^r: 

3T^^:, )• 

These words are addressed by some woman to a person who is 
away from his beloved respecting the latter’s condition. Here 
‘^^^3 ^f%^rT^55 and are connected as agents with 

respectively and as objects with 
3TT15, respectively. 

The ^.defines and explains as follows: — ^ST^W^lWf 

3T5TFcrw^-‘ ( ^wrf^=^5TWTg: ) 5nft?r& » 

pp. 148-149. 

Some writers like Vamana call this figure 
is one of those figures that occur even in the most ancient 
writers on rhetoric. Dandin says 

11’ 273. Bhamaha tells 

us that ^qfR was the name given to this figure by the 
rhetorician ^vnrf^ ( ;^ ? ) ’ 1 

II” II* S8. 

Jayaratha and Jagannatha question the propriety of 
calling a figure of speech. What is called is 

merely the absence of the fault called er^spir* Tbe fault eTt{^ 
occurs when a number of things mentioned in a particular 
bi^d^r are not again referred to in the same order, such order 
being necessary for some reason or other, e. g, in r«rT3ra% UnffUjfl 
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S'lva being mentioned first should naturally 
be connected with ;^«rT^ ( the wheel ); but it is not S'iva who 
bears the wheel. Therefore there is srq^^tr. The mere 
absence of a fault does not constitute a figure. To constitute 
a figure there must be some charm due to the poet’s imagination. 

g?ir#5RHr^ I’ =5 I 

fRT I” ®f#. ^r. ft. pp. 149-150. 

Vide R. G, p. 478. The TJddyota, while admitting the force 
of the above remarks, says that was looked upon as a 

figure, because there is a certain strikingness in referring 
in the same verse to many things again in the same order 
in which they have been once mentioned, 

i’ p. 80. 

Examples of ifstrensq- are ; — ^ruff^g^RT 

^TR^^JR 11 IK; 

SrlRTtPRS^ eft ^^TerrJmft^R I ftftR ?r5f B^elT 

II ( In the last there is also. ); q^g^tfRsf- 

S^i%5f;5!tftii: I f5!RT?tt«0l’TitfTBftfI^5RffT ^efi: II ’fWC II- 90 

( tpoled in the ). 

50 { Sequence ). 

(I) When the same thing is (a) or is made to be (b) in 
many places in succession or (II) when many objects are (o) 
or are made to be (d) in the same place in succession, it is 
termed TOq'. 

An example of T a is etc. (p, 54, 11. 6-7). This 

is Kumara-sam. Y. 24. The verse is spoken of with reference 
to Parvatl, who was practising austerities in order to secure 
Siva as her husband, ) WHS ( ®T^<?l?Tg ) ^ 

( fSTRC. ) am-' )j ( SRRt ) 

t%sr^lfifr^grT: ( tRtsn:^: ft: f f^qRr-- 

=5i%rT: ^EcRfnfWl^^ fif : )i ( 

sr«Rtf^«(f-' (frar:). Here, one object, viz. first 

rain-drops, is represented as occupying in. succession, Ear- 
vatl’s eyelashes, lower lip, breasts, the dimples on the skin, 
aiud the navel. 
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An example of 11 c is etc. (p. 54, IL 8-9). ^ ^ 

^3^ sr^r** 

cFT vrRf%. Here in one and the same place, viz., 

the enemy’s city, many objects, viz. gay women, and wolves, 
crows and female jackals, exist in succession. 

An example of I b, where one thing is made to be ( ) 

in many places is etc. ( p. 54, 11. 10-11 ). It is Kumara- 
sam. Y. 11. It speaks of the change that came over Parvati as 
regards her occupations when she began to practise penance. 

3Tg^tr?rT^ t: ) entree 

^r3[r^ ^TfeiiRrr-' fW) 

Here, the same object, viz. the hand, is made to be in 
different places in succession, i, e. before the austerities, the 
hand was employed in dying the lower lip and in playing with 
a ball, while after the austerities were begun, it was employed 
in cutting Jcus'a grass and in telling the beads of the rosary. 

An example of II d is ©tc. ( p. 64, 11. 12-13 ), 

^ laftd ( ‘ 5 ^^ ^ m- 

III. 3. 166, -arpctft^: 

T?if^5%. Here in one and the same object, viz, the 
breasts, many objects are made to be in succession, viz. 
necklaces when the husbands of the women ware living, large 
drops of tears when they were dead. 

The name given to this figure is quite significant. 
The word qqfq* according to the sutra of Panini 

( qr® III. 3. 38,. ergqr^q; I ^ qqlq: I 

I qqq; I 9T^qT^-’ I ^. ) means 

sequence ( qjq ), as the affix is applied to the root 35 with 
qf^ only when sequence is to be conveyed. In the figure, there 
is a sequence ( qq^q ); i, e. the figure is q q^qq^ and hence the 
figure itself is called qqfq. Compare ^ qpqr-gf ^ ^ cH^l? 
er^. p, 150; 

^q^!J:qqfq P ^ p. 305. 

It was said above that one thing is ( qq% ) or is made to 
I*® ( ) in many places or many •things are or are made to 

be in one place. What is meant by qqf^ is not ^natural 
Sba^tence* and by ^^hat is meant is not * artificial 

existence.? These words simply indicate that in one no causal 
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agency is mentioned, while in the other it is mentioned; e. g, 
in etc., no one is mentioned as making the drops of 

rain exist in many places, while in etc. the hand is 

made to be in many places by an agent who is expressly 
mentioned (in the word ^t)- Compare 

155 ^ ( p. 54, 11. 14-17 ). In these varieties 

( Tsg ), the place ( ) is either a collection ( hence looked 

upon as one) or not (i.e. there are several distinct places). 

means Tor example, in the verse ^or 

etc. the rain drops successively exist in the eyelashes etc,, 
which are several distinct things ( and not a collection or 
aggregate ). In the example the several objects 

that are to be placed somewhere ( errihr ), viz. wolves etc. 
( includes also ) exist in succession in the 

enemy’s city, which is an aggregate { ). 

{ ^ ). Iji the verse etc. the sri^s 

( viz, because they cannot 

form an aggregate, belonging, as. they do, respectively to the 
past and the present. In the verso etc. the hand 

successively exists in many places, which form an aggregate 
( {, 5. and efjjjcR form one group and ^Tf ^ and 
form another ). Our author here borrows the words of the 

P- 151. 

er^r ^ (p. 54, U* 17-18). The distinction 

between ( 2nd variety, where one thing exists in many 
places ) and ( of the first sort, viz. where one thing exists 
in many places ) is that in the former one thing exists in many 
places simultaneously, while in the latter one thing exists in 
many places in succession. For example in ‘^priTr 
king is seen in many places at the same time, while in 

the drops of rain exist in many places in succession and 
not at one and the same time. We shall deal with the di- 
stinction between and in our notes on the 

Utter figure. 

It must be well boane in. mind that the representation 
that one thing resides in many places in succession or that 
many things successively reside in the same place must be 
poetical in order to constitute the figure Where one 
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thing naturally resides in many places in succession or many 
reside in one place as a matter of fact, there is no Alankara. 

^ tR' 1’ R- G- p. 481. If this -were not so^ 

the -words 'would constitute an example 

of qqfjr. 

Examples of qq-^zr are :— qq ^^flxrdxR- 

I itl-'i'j'i'IW fqs^qlsq q^ qr^ jq: 

•< ( 4 ); FTqrrf q; 

qiTqiq[ I «t<'h'^'''trl^Rtflfqqrfq: q ^^iqq: f^qfi%; || (9:50 XVI.); 

fe?qr ^Sfqr%5Tf ^ f%?c»3;.l 
gqr ii R- G. 

5 1 ( Barter ). 

The exchange of a thing for -what is (1) equal, (2) lesser 
or (3) greater is qll:ff%. qq means ‘of equal value.’ 

3RqT... ...qqqsqq: (p. 64, 11. 21-22). qoq^ (gq'<iitqqr) ^iSI^ 
4,-vil (fqq ®to. Here in the first half, the "woman gives 
a glance to her lover and takes away his heart. There is an 
exchange here and that exchange is of two things of the same 
value (1). In the latter half, the lover gives his heart and 
receives the fever of love. He exchanges the heart for fever, 
which being dangerous, is ( a thing of less value than what 
he gave ) ( 2 ). 

qqr (p. 54, 11. 24-25). This verse is cited as an 

exam ple of q|^f% by the qq, q-, qqqq: ( ) qJTgq: 

J ^ #5qt ( %iirq h 

ftw gw:), ^ srt^qj&qrsqqrg; ( qf?: sib^qt ^§iqt qrflt 

^qt fOT qq qrqsqq; tq ) 

( Here Jatayus gave up a tiling of 

small value, viz. his shattered body, and received in return 
spotless fame, a thing of great value { 3 ). 

is defined as ^qq by our author. In ordinary 
life, there must be two persons for an exchange of two things, 
A must give to B something (say a maund of rice) and receive 
from B something ( say a maund of wheat ) or A must receive 
foom B something and then give something in return to B. 
This mutual giving and taking must exist in the figure also. 
Bet us see whether it is so in the examples given by our author. 
In the first verse, there are two persons. The woman gives a 
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glance to her lover and receives from him in return his heart; 
the lover gives his heart to his beloved and receives fever of 
love from her ( i, c. caused by her ) But in the second ex- 
ample, Jatayus gives up his body, but there is no one to vrhom 
he gives it; he receives, in return for the body, pure fame 
but there is no one to give it ; so that in this verse there is a 
single person. The essentials of a real barter are not satisfied 
in this verse. The question naturally arises : — 'whaFmeaning 
is attached to by our author? Does he use it in the 

same sense in which it is used in ordinary life, or does he mean 
by it simply this much that a man should abandon something 
and receive something else? The reply is : — Our author seems 
to have purposely left the word undefined. We have 

shown above that in the first verse the strict meaning of 
is taken, but not in the second. There is a sharp conflict of 
opinion as regards the essentials of among writers on 

Rhetoric. There are two schools, one represented by Mammata 
and Jagannatha and the other by the Alankarasarvasva and 
Vamana. Our author, without following any particular school, 
seems to have made a compromise by accepting the views of 
both schools, 

According to Mammata, one must give to another a thing 
belonging to one’s self and receive from that person another 
thing belonging to that porson. says 

which the TJddyota remarks 

pp. 91-92. According to this view, the verse ^ 
etc. cited by our author, would not be an example of qftf 
The on the other hand says that in qftff% one must 

abandon something belonging to oneself ( it need not be given 
to another ) and take " something else ( not necessarily belon- 
ging to another. It appears that such a case cannot be dist- 
inguished from that variety of Paryaya where many things are 
successively referred to as occupying one place. That is, ac- 
cording to the there need not be two persons in 

One of the examples cited by sr#. is 

II’ Biere ihere is a single person, viz, Parvatf, 

who abandoned her ornaments ( but did not give them to some 
one and receive from him something in return for the 
ornaments ) and began to wear bark garments. This verse 
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•would not be an example of barter according to Mammata, 
as there is no real barter ia it. Jagannatha sides *with 
Mammata. Yide bis remarks “ ^ 

»sjot rf 5 I 

^ wur^ignti ( 5T %5? 

‘f^l^rratssr f%f%?i; 9iw 

?g3[r5?T»j;, i” b,- g. p. 482. 


It should bo romembered that the barter spoken of must 
be due to the poet’s imagination merely, and must not be one 
of ordiuary life. For example, the "words 


^55t:’ are not an example of ; 


x?2 stRrsjRsjrfjn:: ^ : i «nr ^trsiwsr i’ 

E. G. p. 482. 


The distinction bot'ween iprfq- and is as follows : — 

I n the former there, is. no barter^ while in the laJbt6r,iib6ro is. 
To explain : — '^'hen, in ipfrq", *^ng resid^ in many places 
in succession, that place fro m "^hi ch the thing goes awa^ to 
anci^Elih¥ pHace, receives nothing in return; c. y. in ‘^srari"^’ 
etc.'theeyel^hes, " from which the drops travel on to the lip, 
receive nothing in return for the drops; similarly in the other 
examples of there is no barter intended or expressed. In 
on the other hand, whether we follow the view of 
Mammate or of Euyyaka, there is giving up and taking. Ja-tayus 
gave up his body in return for fame. It is for this reason that 
the following verse is an example of and not of 
although the word occurs in it gg^rf ^ 

gviTOwm: i g??: frro- 

goj^litsR: gifltrat ii’ 

p. 7. Here is said to have given up ggjq- but is not said 

to have received something else in its place and hence the poet 
does not wish to fix our attention on the change of the state of 
a thing, but rather on the change of the place of a thing i. c. 
he intends and not 

Examples of are ?Rg5 R*rr 1 
57^3111% TSTCSRi^Wnifll VII. 78; 

jf^roRt 1 

RRnte.^4R,G*lRPlR'^l'*ii II ( Tooted by K. P, ); 

I *nrt ii ^ V. 32. 
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52 ( special Mention ). 

5T-5rT^ ^ (qri^) qsRmra:^g5T: 

( 3F2r^ sqqtf: sriicn- 3Tr^: ( 

^ When, with or without a query, there is, owing 

to the very mention of a thing, the exclusion of something 
else similar to it, whether that exclusion be expressed or 
implied, there is 

is one of three technical terms often met with in 
writings on the Q-i^d The three terms are 

9-^^d They are concisely defined in the 

following ^ I ^ 5if?f 

||» p. 59. is that which enjoins 

6 omethin^^Ech is not at all known fi'om any other source; 
e, y. the Vedic sentence ^1^^^ ^T^er’ is a because 

it enjoins something, viz. as a means of going to heaven, 

which is not known from any other source. A is an 

injunction which restricts something to one out of several 
possible alternatives and hence excludes the other alternatives. 
An example is ^ ^ Sacrifice is laid down as a duty. 

It cannot be performed without a plot of ground and hence we 
know indirectly that a plot is necessary for the sacrifice. A 
plot may be even or uneven ; so it may follow that a sacrifice 
may be performed either on a level spot or on an uneven one 
(t. e. there is qrfaj^RTfH)- The injunction restricts 

the performance of sacrifice to a level piece of land only, to 
the exclusion of an uneven piece of land. It may be asked : — 
what is the difference between and In there is 

merely an injunction as to something not known from any other 
source ; in one of two alternatives being possible, we 
are restricted to one, to the exclusion of the other. In 
there is pure injunction of something otherwise unknown and 
nothing more ; in we are ordered to follow a special 

course in doing a thing known from another source. 
performs a single function; performs two, it restricts us 
to one out of two possible alternatives and also excludes the 
other. Another example of is can 

separate the chaff from the grains of rice in two ways, either 
by peeling off with our i^ils, or by pounding with a pestle, 
and mortar. The sentence restricts us to the 

mortar and pestle, to the exclusion of separating the chaff with 
the nails. It lays down that (freeing from the chaff) 
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must b© brought about by and forbids the us© of nails. 

Tide S%:’ ^ 2. 24 jrra^ 

51 3 1 5RT . 51 5Rr I^h: , 5r hh: i «w 

^•' sTraarwre^ i 5r stth: ^ ^5TB;^^!5rnTfi: 

iN\5l% 1 ) and ^ ?r5I«rTq:^3.’ >1^. 5ft- IV. 2. 26. 

A is that which restricts us to on© of the many things 

which may bo possible simultaneously and all of which accrue 
independently of the injunction and hence it merely serves to 
exclude the others. The import of therefore not 

injunctive at all but merely prohibitive. An example of 
is q^ qw^^iT Hunger can be allayed by eating 

the flesh of hares or dogs or of any other animal ( i. e. there is 
^^qcqrfir )- The sentence therefore, restricting as it appears to 
do the permission of eating only to the five five-nailed animals, 
serves merely to exclude other five-nailed animals ( such 
as a dog etc, ). The distinction between and qft^qi 
is : — A enjoins upon us something otherwise unknown 

as in ^^qTgqT^'^. H ‘we do not obey this injunction 

we shall incur sin. In q^:^qT forbidden a thing 

( out of two, which are both possible at the same time ). If we 
have to ©at flesh at all, w© must restrict ourselves to five-nailed 
animals. The above q^^^qr does not lay down qwqw^^M^'q j^st 
in the manner of a for if that were so, he who does not 
eat the flesh of the five animals would incur sin. Therefore 
what that text does is to the eating of the flesh of 

the five and to forbid the eating of the flesh of other animals. 
In the purpose is while in qft ^ ' ^ qT 

the purpose is purely The distinction between 

^'^^d qftg^r is * — In the former, there is the enjoining 
of something and also the of something else; in the 

latter there is merely the T5(^q of something else. For example, 
in ^ the sacrificer is ordered to perform the 

sacrifice on a level piece of ground and is forbidden an 
uneven piece of ground. If he performs the sacrifice on an 
uneven piece of ground he will incur sin. In q^ q^^qi 
we are not ordered to eat the flesh of five five-nailed animals; 
what the sentence really means is to prohibit the eating 
of other animals. Tide for furthei^ information the 
on I. 81 ; the p, 155; P. L. M, p. 28 and 

R. G. p. 483. “«r«H'^'iHinji[qDT f^; I 
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5?!#^ i ^«rT ‘m <m5T€T 

s[^ f^ lira s^r: «3?mm 

I’ #Rri^r; f^: 


gi?n?i5fq%Bfif^cq^ i q%BRrat i infi: f^jn^ 


qq 5ficq^ I sfqqnmn^ t^'sqR®!^: i ^^qqiK^ I’a 

^•' ferqiDTfsq'i^d^qTqi^^q q^ q%^T% nr qftBqqr i 


WJPirr ^^qn’ 5?nqrq?q'mqqivr^'>ifq^qqmi?ittlq i q gq^OTwqgq- 
^pjRttsqffTSfi’ I qqic^ ft q^iqi q^q^qrqmqgft q?iqiqq^ fqqqtq^ 
^ qr q qrrq.i” ft® p- 155. 


It will have been noticed from the foregoing remarks on 
f5|'qq and qft^SRyqr that they have one thing in common, viz., 
srq'fqrtftt^, «• ff- in q^a* there is the exclusion of an 

uneven piece of ground ( over and above the command that a 
sacrifice is to be performed on a level plot ); and in qa q ^jtf^ gr 
qa^: the words are really intended to forbid the eating of 
other five-nailed animals ( and are not intended to lay down 
anything ). It is for this reason that Grammarians include 
qftB5!?qT under fqqq, as said by P. L. M. “ ‘q^ q^qqiT q^:’ 

ifam ftrqq^ qr^ sq-^fa^qra. » qfqftifu^qq^qqw ftrqqq^ 
qftqqqtsft sqjq^ft ^ i” p. 28. For the same reason 
Bhetoricians include fqqq under qftqqqr as remarked by the 

q. ‘qq q fqqqqftqqq^qfqqftRjrf^s qiq^:>jffqftft ^qrqqrq 
iqqqq qft^% qTHHrf^qits^qffq!: ( in the definition ‘q^q n ^qiq 
qm^q ftrqqq qftq^r’ ) i qq qq qrftraqft qrf^ q(tftiq% qft 
g q MgH*q ' iqq qrftqR’I l’ P* 155. We shall see later on how fttqq 
and qftq^ ( strictly so called ) are both included under 
ijft^qr by the qrqfiftqjs. 

When a thing, which is known from other sources ( qqiqf 
qRSfTH ), is yet made the subject of an express assertion, it 
terminates in the exclusion of another thing similar to it, for 
there is no other purpose which such an express mention can 
serve. The mention of such a thing is the figure qftqqjq. The 
special mention of a thing may by preceded by a question (I)j, 
or not (II). In each of these two cases the thing to be ex- 


cluded may be expressly mentioned (a), or it may be implied 
(b). Compare “qiq|;iftqir ^rft qftq^sqT^^Kq^l®!’ qqiqRltq JTTH^q 
sqj qftqrq^ qq1 ' '»i>i i»-d t Tqrq R ^ gqqwsqq’s ^ q qqq^ft ” 

P. li, M. p. 27 ; ‘qr ^ qq^[ftq!T q q^ qqi lift qqq ftqr \ q^ ^ 
q^fftqtqRi qrT®q?qT^qqf »’ s#. p- 155. 
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An example of I a is % ^jjrnx etc. (p, 54, 11. 31--32). Thia 
occurs in K, P. and Subba. ( Ko. 2537 ). 

erf ); 5^^ Here a question is first asked 

and then a special assertion is made ; we know from the Itihasas, 
Puranas etc. that the real ornament of man is fame. The 
express mention of it here serves the purpose of excluding the 
idea that jewels etc. are the ornaments of man. A jewel is 
expressly mentioned ( )• therefore this verse in an example 
of I a. 

An example of I b, where the special mention of a thing 
is preceded by a question and the thing to be excluded is not 
mentioned expressly, is the 

company of the good. Here the things to be excluded, viz, 
TO, respectively, are not mentioned, 

but left to be understood. 

An example of II a is etc. ( p, 55, 11. 6-7 )• Vff%: 

(^mr) ^ 

Here there is no question. We know from ancient writings 
that we should devote ourselves to the worship of God and not 
to that of Mammon. The express assertion serves to ex^ 

elude the worship of lucre, which is expressly mentioned 

An example of II b is etc. (p. 56, 11. 8-9). This is 
Eaghu. VIII. 31. ^ eTT#^r?ThT5^-cr% ( erTcTT^ 

^ g ), 

•^3 ^TOR) ^ (5?^:) (^) 

( ) erft ( g ) ( goTnqHf^*cR5m;) 

I. Here there is no question and the things 
to be excluded are not mentioned. 

It should be noticed that in some of the above examples 
there is what is strictly called i^Tr. We have seen that, in 
any one of two things is possible ( snH ) but not both at 
the same time ; and that a text restricts us to one of the two 
things to the exclusion of the other. It follows that a sacrifice 
may be performed on gir or gre^nd, but not and 
ground at the same time; we are restricted by the text ^ ^ 

to level ground alone to the exclusion of groundi. 
Similarly in. H3nr tot, any one of the two thinca 
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( or ) is possible; but it is not possible to have 

both of them at the same time. We are restricted to 
to the exclusion of ^or these reasons there is 

strictly so called in this verse. 

The reason why this figure is called is: — The two 

prepositions ^ and have the sense of ‘giving up, excluding* 
according to the sutra I. 4. 88. means 

or sto:. Therefore the word 

means *( the mention of one thing with ) the idea 
of excluding another.’ Compare 

iFiJi I’ 3t®. H. 153; I gfe: 1 

siir I sprr p- 435. 

There is a special charm when this figure is based upon 
Paronomasia. An example is etc. This is 

taken from the Kadambari ( para 2 ) of Bana. There was 
mixture of qifts ( colours ) iu painting ( there was no mixture 
of ^s, castes, in the community ), there was ( cutting ) of 
gois ( strings ) in bows ( but there was no lack of guis, merits, 
among the people ). 

It need not bo said that to ' constitute tho figure 
there must be somo poetic charm ( ); 

even such expressions as 
be examples of the figure ^ 

p- 112* 

Examples of aror-SR^fe^^ I 

WW^ H ^ 81 ; 1% 

PR q5T4 

VIL 80; ^r^qrg: 

^pr:2rp IV. 143. 

53 ( Reply ), 

(9T5r%5i) ( I ) When a question is inferred from an 

answer, or (TI) when there being many questions, there are 
also many answers, which do nob ordinarily occur to one, 
there is An example of (I) is etc, (p, 55, 11. 16-17). 

»r not able tocee {i. e, is blind), means ‘hus- 

band’, We understand here from these words of the woman 
a question on the part of the traveller in some such form 
as the following ‘will you give me a lodging for the night V 
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An example of (II ) is ^ There are many 

diifferent readings. Most editions of K. P. and the 3 ^^. 
read t% ^ while the and Uddyota have f% 

Similarly many read f% ^ ;st for t% 537 )^. f^T 1^:, 
^ ^ ‘ II’ What 

is most hard ? — the fiat of destiny ( the decrees of Pate ). 
What should be obtained ^ — a man appreciating merit. 
What is bliss? — a good wife. What is very difficult to win? — 
wicked people. Here, there are a number of questions and a 
number of answers, which are all ordinarily 

occurring to men ). 


In the first kind of the charm lies in the inferring 
of a question from an answer. It is sufficient if there is an 
answer and a question is inferred from it. In the second 
kind of the charm lies in the 'iiu77iher of questions and 
answers (both being expressed). A single question and 
answer are not sufficient to constitute the charm. 

p. 520. 

m (p, 55, 11. 21 ). This figure must 

be distinguished from loi express 

mention of a thing, which is ( ) well-known from 
some source, serves to exdude another thing like it ; while in 
there is no idea of excluding another thing ^ but there is 
timple assertion of a thing, which is not well-known, ^ 

I ^5r ft 


. l’ 31^. P- 172. 


(p. 55, 11. 21-22 ). It may be said that 
the first kind of is nothing but because a question 

is inferred from a reply. Our author replies that this is not 
so. There is a difference between and ( of the 

first kind ). In erg^R, both the ( thing to be inferred ) 
and the ( the ground of inference ) are expressly 

mentioned; in the and are not both mentioned; 
only the answer is mentioned. Vnft^TTg^TR^ I 

i’ K P, x ‘ ii >* 

am. ^{. p. 172, 

sr ^ ar^vrqicqrrg;^ (p. 53, 11. 22-23). must be distin* 

guished from In a word, clause or sentence 
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is the reason of an assertion. Here the answer does not product 
the question ( i. e. the answer is not a of the question ); 

it at the most suggests the question. In e|rr®^r%Sf, ® word or 
sentence contains the of an assertion. I 

i n t jr^m I 3 : i’ K. P. X. 

Jagannatha remarks that when either the q-sj or 3=3;^ or 
both the question and answer are significant, it is not necessary 
that there should be a number of them. 

=Wc^I^ 5 [rg:^RTvn%r’ R. G. p. 622. An example is 
f ffii ( 3 i 3 r sr«R 5 i^t^rK;BW «4 

The TJddyota remarks that the 
figure occurs also when the question is one and the answers 
many, as in ‘fip ^'(^^§73 I 

II’; also when the question and answer are 
expressed in the same words ( owing to %q ) as in 

r 1 fjsnr; j II ^Ir;_ II ( ^raoit 

ski:, %^qtqon:crT: 

Examples of are :— ECfiftift skirt iHS’t fTSTTHiHTOl 

I 4 srrqfr ?ri^ Jig gs 'tir 11 

1^2 'VII. 41 ( quoted in sr^. g. ); ‘qttStSR fftcKRi: f^S9IT4 
I gl: ^fTT 11 ’ ( quoted in the 

K. P. X. ). " 

54 ( Presumption or Necessary 

Conclusion ). 

When according to the maxim of the stick and the cake, 
a fact is concluded from another, there is 

3 Tm: The is 

explained as follows : — When it is said that the stick ( on 
which cakes were placed ) has been eaten by a mouse, it 
naturally follows that the cakes connected with the stick have 
also been eaten. The stick, being very bard, can be eaten with 
great difdculty ; if it has been eaten, there can be no question 
as to the eating of the cakes ( that are very soft as compared to 
the stick ) which are placed on the stick* The 
therefore one, by which, in accordance with the above example^ 
on the strength of one ^jtct that is given or admitted, another 
fact comes in ( i. e, has to be admitted or presumed ) on 
account of the applicability to the latter of the same oiroum- 
stances which are ascertained with certainty in the former* 
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K^o explains a-s ^TSC*^ 

g ^’H7’H<g^l<C * Pramadadasa translates ‘through a necessary 
connection/ What is meant by is: — if one 

fact being admitted, another follows, because the latter resem- 
bles the former ( about the circumstances of which there is 
certainty ) in its circumstances, there is 8T5iifqf%. The deriva- 
tion of the word must now be explained, erijty is a 

cake or a preparation of flour and ghee 
II. 9, 48. ^ss( (§?§[)• 

applied to this Dvandva compound according to the sutra 

>110 V. 1. 133 (fl'sqtqi^nte, 

The affix causes but it does not do so here. The mean- 
ing will be Or we may explain the word in 

another manner, The 

possessive affix ^ is applied to the word a^trgpjtf in accor- 
dance with the sulra ^sT?r qT® V. 2. 115. Or 

may be derived from by the addition of the affix 

according to the sutra 

3T^qf; ). The meaning then would be q-jcTfi^: 

( an image resembling e[c^ and epjq ). Compare the following 
from the ( which is here very badly printed ):- 


1 2r«rr \ 3 ^ 

m y I qq ^3Tt 

i # 

3nmf%f^ 1 p. 156. Vide the very 

lucid and valuable remarks of Jayaratha on this passage for 
further information. Jayaratha says that the first explanation 

of the word is to be preferred. For 

compare “srq ft ijqqjqi^q 

\ qq wTRt i qqi 

m«rhf%: i” p. 156, 


There are two varieties; — (1) From a fact which is 
there comes in one that is 5 or (II) from a fact that is 

there comes in one that is jnsR^qj- example of 

thle first is ^[rcteq etc. (p. 55, 11. 29-30). gxtiRiqtiq'. '85|£<TS 

When this is the condition of even those who are g^(: ( pearls 
free from birth and death ), what of us, the slaves of Level 
H«e the muMaa are the subject of description. Those who 
arc can never be seen embracing women. If even 
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they are seen yielding to the influence of love, then nothing 
need be said about ordinary men. The similarity ( ) 

between muMas and the speakers consists in the fact that 
both are men. 

An example of the second variety is etc. ( p. 55, 11. 

31-32 ). This is Raghu. VIII. 43. Even 

iron, when strongly heated, becomes soft, what of men ( who 
have no iron-like bodies ) ? Here the description of iron is 
The may be explained as follows ; — ^If 

even such a hard substance as iron melts when heated, 
then it follows with greater force, that men, whose bodies 
are very soft as compared to iron, melt under afflictions. 

(p. 55, 1. 33), When the existence of 
similar circumstances is due to Paronomasia, there is a special 
charm as in the verse instanced above ( where the 

word is Paronomastic ). 

5T ( p 56. L 1 ). This figure is not 

AnumCma because the existence of similar circumstances is 
not of the nature of an ( invariable ) relation ( which is 
required in )• there is an invariable 

concomitance between one thing and another ( between 
and sjyncfj ) so that where the first exists, the second is invari- 
ably found. In there is no invariable concomitance 

between two things. A certain thing being admitted, another 
iollows, because the latter has a similarity ( of circumstances ) 
■with the former. But it is possible that the latter will not 
necessarily follow. For example, although it is proper to 
conclude that the apupas have been eaten, still the conclusion 
is not certain; because it is possible that the cakes may not 
have been eaten, although the stick is eaten, for the mouse 
may have so entered as to come in contact with the stick only 
or because the cakes may have been placed in a peculiar 
manner ( so as not be reached by the mouse ). Jagannatha 
further points out that in 

the same thing ; but this is not possible in the fact 

that follows from another does nob reside in the same place 
as the latter, Oompare^er^. ^ 

1 i p. 175; ‘V«*niFl’ 

5iT^ «rRTg; > 913 *ir 
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I’’ f^o p. 157 ; 

fN% ) » sTfTRf^ts (sTTO^s?) ^^r qig[^4 - i [^ i l^ oj^ sq-p^ms^nq^* 

1 ” E, a p. 486, 


Ifc should be well borne in mind that the figure er^qrqf^ is 
not the same as the erqtqf^ of the Mimansakas, is 

defined by them as ( ^sqfqf^ 

is the surmise of a thing to account for something else, which 
surmise is based upon the knowledge of something which has 
to be accounted for ). For example, when we see or learn 
from another that Devadatta who is fat does not eat by day, 
we surmise that he must be eating at night in order to account 
for his fatness* Sere the fatness of Devadatta is the 
(the thing which has to be accounted for) and ^crfinTt^T^ 
the ( the thing that accounts for fatness ). The word 

is applied both to the and the qp^^y ( the resulting 
knowledge ). Here, the is ^sqqfi’srfT^f ( i» e. the knowledge 
of fatness ), as it leads on to the surmise. The is *the 
( the surmisal of ). Tide vol. I p. 

p. 10 { B. I. edition ) ‘sT%Trqf%q:ftr fg: qT«rf^«rr 

I mi J’; the 

( 3 Tqtqf%qR? 5 %a[ 1 st verse) 

i 3TfS ll’- The word ■^hen 

used to denote the has to be explained as a com- 
pound ( that from which follows another thing); 

when used to denote the resulting knowledge it is to be 
explained as a ( 3 ^^^ eTrq|%: the resulting of a thing ), 
Vide for further information the V. P. pp. 315-326 (5th 
)• the T. B, p. 51 and the T. D. It should be observed 
that the Naiyayikas do not regard as a separate mi^^ 

but include it under Compare 

T, D, The question may 

be asked;— Wbat is the point of similarity between the 
of the rhetoricians and the arqt^ of the Mimansakas? The 
answer is:— in the 3t«rh1% of the former, from one fact 
that is admitted, another comes in through the applicability 
to the latter of a similar reasoning; e^g. from the fact that 
Byen iron, when heated, melts, it naturally follows that 
Otter things when heated ( i. e. afflicted ) should melt. I^i 
of tte 41+ii'tt'ft® also, when the truth or existence 
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of one thing is admitted, we have to admit the existence of 
another in order to account for the former. For example, we 
admit in order to account for the fatness of who 

takes no food by day. The difference between the of 

the Alankarikas and that of the Mimansakas is as follows: — In . 
the of the latter the thing that is known or admitted 

cannot be explained without the surmise of another thing • but 
this is not so in the of the Alahkarikas, The of 

taking no food by day cannot be explained without 
supposing on his part; but the melting of iron does 

not require the melting of ( the hearts of ) men to explain 
itself. ‘ ^ i 

>’ R- Ci- p- ^86. 

Dandin, Bhamaha, other ancient writers and Mammata do 
not admit sjqlqftr as a separate figure. IJddyota says that it 
is included under or 

Examples of are grPTII^ 

1 n i ^41 wi^r: ii firrofo 

VI, 95 ; #toiTJlRr%r'1S^5Wta% I 

"V; 3T5!fK; 3?rf i?€i- »ra^qfrJ « 

PTTorrcfir ^ ^ % S»r^>fr ll 

( quoted in the ai^. with the remark eisf o|% f f?r 

The word is the loc. sing of Tate’ or ‘moon’ ). 

55 jir5Rw; ( Alternative ). 

When there is an ingenious or striking opposition of two 
things of equal force, there is f^qfi^qr. An example is etc, 

( p. 56, 1. 3 ). This is borrowed from the p. 158. ‘Let 

them ( i. e. the enemies ) bend their heads or their bows; let 
them make ( our ) commands or their bow-strings their 
ear-ornaments’. 

STsr ( P* 56, 11. 4-6 ). As the bending of 

the heads and that of the bows are respectively the marks of 
peace and war, there is an opposition between them, because it 
is impossible to resort to both peace and war at the same time 
( for the same enemy ). This opposition ( ^: ) terminates in 
leading one to resort one of the alternatives ( 

- qjiTO H and \qgtiR are here of equal force, 

because they are represented (by the speaker) as alike through 
a pride of his own excellenoet explains 
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and we translate above 
accordingly. We think it is possible to put another construc- 
tion upon the words. §^^4 The bending 

of the head and that of the bow are of equal force, because both 
of them are represented as if rivalling one another. 


*qTl4 ^ (P- 56, 11. 6-7). The ingenuity of the 

speech consists in its implying a comparison, seems to 

have read the definition as He notices two 

other readings The esse- 
ntials of are therefore the following : — I There must 

6 e two things of equal force ; II the two cannot be resorted to 
at the same time by the same person ; III the two being thus 
opposed, we must he able to resort to anyone of the two 
alternatives at our will ; and IV there must be implied resemb- 
lance between these two things. The text 
lays down an option ; but it is not an example of the figure, for 
there is no %qR implied in it. In the above example of the 


figure there is resemblance between the two, based upon 

the property 5^^757 ( which is common both to the head and 
the bow ), and a special charm in the representation that 
both alternatives are equally acceptable. Similarly in 

gni^ ^ ll’ there is no 

as there is no implied resemblance. Vide the 

I 1 ^i’— i 

arsr pq-sFn'Jtfwcsr^i =?tT^ 

snserajfrq ( 

sti^sr la: jqrqsn^ 

l” 31^. P* 158. 


(p- 56, U. 7-8). 5 ^:— This is 

the last pada of a verse cited by the H*, the first three 
padas being 

1 

*3Rl^*****-^r3^'t the eyes of Vishnu effect the cure of 

your worldly distresses, or may the bgdy of Vishnu do so. It 
should be noted that here the verb isi..3rd per. dual of g 

(Parasmaipada, when agreeing with and also the 3rd person 
ing. ( Atmanepada, when agreeing with ). The adjectives 
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are capable of two constructions; they 
are neuter duals ( of srqf^^ etc. ) or feminine singulars* 

Therefore there is %ti of and We have to explain 

how there is As the eyes form part of the body, they 

should not be separately mentioned. But as they are separately 
mentioned, it conveys the idea of their rivalry with the body, 
there being otherwise no purpose which the separate mention 
can serve. When they are looked upon as rivals, there is 
opposition between the eyes and the body. The properties 

common to both and ^5 and 
therefore there is implied resemblance. All the conditions of 

being satisfied, the figure is 

The figure was first defined by the author of the 

e#, as he himself and Jay aratha inform us. 

p 3 T^, p. 159, on which remarks 

Uddyota remarks that this 
does not deserve to be a figure at all, as it does not enhance 
j the charm of the subject of description, and as the general 
definition of a figure given by Mammata as ^ 

5 Tr gf%g i ; i applicable 

to it. Vide p. 29, 

56 ( Conjunction )♦ 

(I) When, notwithstanding the existence of one cause 
sufficient to bring about an effect, there are others producing 
the same effect according to the maxim of the threshing-floor 
and the pigeons ; (II) or when two qualities (a), or two actions 
(b), or a quality and an action (c) are simultaneously produced, 
there is 

The ^ is as follows : — many pigeons, whether 

young or old, alight on the threshing-floor at the same time and 
rival one another in picking the grains of corn lying there. 
The maxim is, therefore, used to illustrate the production of an 
effect by the operation of many causes at the same time* 
The word explained as follows ; — 

is an Aluk compound according to the sutra 

qro 9 \ i 

4[0 ). The word is formed from ?i&%-qtcr by the 

affix qjq; in accordance with the sutra q^o V. 3, 96 

Bo 
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Art example of (I) is tft ( P- 15-18 ). These 

words are uttered by some one who is separated from his be- 
loved. ( ^ ) % ( ^ ) ( 5I?JT ) =^«5HT’5[?r: ( =^- 

'S'd'C ^8*1 )i ( ^ ) 

%a; ^ (*w) srars 

%^) (^ft) emjrr «r9r) 

mx ). ^ 1 ^: 

What shall be said by me to this black cuckoo, 'wild and 
intoxicated as he is 1 When the wind, which comes from the 
Malaya mountain, which is pre-eminenfely ( southern, 

gentle ) and which is intimately associated with the holy and 
cool waters of the Godavari, causes burning, what of the cuckoo 
who is aud ( it need not be said that the 

will cause ) ? To a lover in separation, the southern wind, 
sandal wood etc. appear hot ; to all others they are delightful. 

19-20 ). Here, although there exists 

a cause, viz. the circumstance of being produced from the 
Malaya mountain, for the purpose of producing the effect, viz. 
burning (in the case of the lover ), other causes, such as coming 

from the south, are mentioned. ( P- 50, 

11, 20-21 ). All these causes being good ( as they are generally 
the source of delight to all ), we have in the above example a 
combination of good things. In the fourth line of the above 
stanza, where many bad things such as being aud 

are combined, we have a combination of bad things. It 
should be noted that many divide the first kind of into 

^three varieties, see p. 161. 

In the verse etc. our author exemplifies the first two of 
the three sub-varieties. In that verse, there is also. 

An example of 1® ^^<5. This occurs in the 

oi ^tr^. ?rer. s^sr. 

one of the above is capable of causing great pain to the mind; 
this being so, many others are mentioned as producing the 
'ss^rn'e effect. Therefore the figure is The word 

may be explained in two ways: — 1 (i^h ^ 

a combination of good things with otjier things that are bad ; 

II ^ ^ combination of things 

ibatj are both g6od and bad ( i. e, that are good in, one way 
and bad in another ). * , ^ 
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(P* 56, U, 27-28). The first explan- 
ation of is resorted to by some 'who say that in etc/ 

the moon and others are good and the wicked man is bad and 
thus there is a combination of good and bad things. There 
are three objections against this view. I. There is no charm 
in the combination of the moon etc. with the II. . The 

concluding words of the stanza are against the above construc- 
tion. All the seven objects are declared to be =^s ; so the 
moon etc. cannot be said to be HI. If we take this in- 
terpretation of the word we shall commit the fault of 

A combination of good things with bad things', 
instead of being an ornament, is a fault. An example of 
given by is ‘glif 

II’ X. P.VIIp. 401 (Va). In this verse, excellent 
things such as are combined with things quite dissimilar^ 
viz., ( vice ) etc. 

3?^ 5 (p. 56, 1. 28-p. 57, 1.3). Others 

again take the second explanation of ^ combination 

of things which are both good and bad ). The moon etc. are 
good in themselves, but the dimness etc. with which they are 
associated are bad. So the six objects 

5 jg: and good in themselves, but become bad as they 

are associated with etc. We may say the 

same about ^ wicked man is bad in himself, 

but jginiFt is good. But as there is this last may 

not be taken and the figure may be constituted by the 

first six only. ^ ft The special strikingness 

consisting in pointing out that such states as dimness etc. 
are extremely improper when they come upon such objects 
as the moon etc. is what constitutes the charm of the verse 
{ and not the combination of some good things with a bad 
thing as said by those who entertain the first view ). Besides, 
the conclusion is that all the seven are afflictions as said in the 
words ^ eto.\ This furnishes, a reply to those who hold 
the first view. The clause bears a fault, on 

account of its violating the uniformity of desciiption. 
Everywhere, the object qualified ( such as ®to. ) is 

good in itself ( the qualification, such as being bad ), 

while here the is bad and the is good. Thus 
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there is the fault called Therefore according to 

this second view the proper example of is furnished by 

the first six instances, the seventh should be left 

out of account, as it is marred by a fault. Our author seems 
to hold the second view, which appears to us the better of 
the two. Vide sr#. p. 162. 

( p. 57, U. 4-5 ). The figure ^rmf^ occurs 

when, though a cause capable of producing the eiffect exists, 
another cause begins to operate by chance and makes the 
production of the effect very easy. We must distinguish 
clearly between and In the former all the 

causes operate jointly and simultaneously to produce the 
same effect, like pigeons alighting upon the threshing-fioor 
to pick up grains of corn. In notwithstanding the 

existence of a cause capable of producing the effect, another 
more powerful ( cause ) begins to operate chance and 
facilitates the effect. The difference may be put thus: — I. 
In all the causes begin to operate at once, just as the 
pigeons all alight at the same time ; while in when one 

cause has begun to operate, another comes in by chance and 
not at the same time as the first; II. In although 

there are many causes operating to produce the same effect, 
there is no specialty as regards the effect ; while in 
operation of another cause by chance facilitates the production 
of the efEeot. gilt 

^ 

;r €l-st3r^5r«r: l” R- G. p. 490. The gir^crTsSt^RTR requires a 
little explanation, A crow alighted on a Palmyra tree. 
At that very moment a fruit of the tree fell on its head and 

is a fault and means ‘ a breach of the unifor- 
mity or regularity of expression’. WT: sW 

SRUratrW ^TH:. SJWiTRT '?:^ro_P- 168 . 

3 ^ means ‘mention or statement of a word, afSx, pre- 
position, tense etc. for the first time’ and is the 

repetition of these for some purpose, An example is irTI'cTf 

f%«rwf ft'Srni ^ 

M sjnr. n. Here ririrfrf and are in the, Active 

T<Moe> but %*Rff is in the Passive. Therefore there is 
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killed it» The maxim is therefore used to illustrate any thing 
-that occurs purely by chance. This maxim is a very old one, 
as it is explained even by Patahjali. Vide jft*. p. 22 for 
a lucid grammatical explanation of the word. The Tft*. 
quotes the Mahabhashya and gloss on it, 

( in the sentence =fft: mm', m- 

) I \ 5 qjrqj^ ^ qq: ^ 

I” f%. ?ft*. p- 22. Vide EfRTRq on x^o V. 3, 
lOG ( Vol. IT, p. 429 Kielhorn ). 

^ ( p. 57, 11. 6-7 ). These words are 

addressed by a friend to the heroine, 

('3TR% ) ^ fivm g# ^ 5 

( f ft ) Ill the first half there 

is the simultaneity of two qualities ( viz. and ) 

and in the second that of two actions ( viz. bending down 
and blazing forth ), The meaning of the verse is: — When 
her eyes become red ( through anger ), the lover loses his 
colour ( because he despairs of winning her ); when she hangs 
down her head ( through love and bashfulness ), the fire of 
love blazes forth in him. This verse is an example of II a 
and II b. 


An example of II c, where there is a simultaneity of a 
quality and of an action, is ( P« 57, 11. 9-10 ). m 

< 51?® ) J I tqf ( wrt ) snw =^- 

Here there is of the quality ( ) and the action 

viz. falling. The meaning is; — No sooner do the eyes of 
the king grow red through anger, than his enemies incur 
misfortunes. 


(P*57, 11. 11-12). It will have been 

noticed that the qualities and actions that occur simultaneously 
are generally found in different places* T’or example, the 
eye of the woman or of the king becomes red and the 
face of the lover becomes gloomy or the enemies meet with 
misfortunes, So it may^be thought that in the second kind 
ef ggsipiT, gqs, t?iR«rrs or gtqf^jqrs must be seen simultaneously in 
different places \ but this is not so. Although the figure 
•occurs more frequently when there is %qf^5R<cqf, still, the 
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tfr^rq^ of qualities or actions is possible even in the same 
substratum ; as in the example ‘he waves his sword and spreads 
his glory.’ Here there is of f»'^o actions ( 

in the same person (viz., the king). These words 
are directed against Rudrata, who says that this variety of 
( i, e, the of gcrt^^n’- ) occurs only when a number 
of things occur in different places. 

^ 11’ RudraU VII. 27. 

(p. 57, U. 12-14). It may 

be said that in some examples of there is really 

as for example in etc. where two actions are connected 
with one agent (thus there is Our author 

replies: — All these examples of due to the simultaneity 

of qualities and actions are invariably founded upon 
consisting in the inversion of the sequence of cause and effect ; 
while is not founded upon In the verse ‘qjgq 

it is represented that calamities befall the enemies the 
moment the king’s eye grows red. Here the cause ( ) 

and the effect ( STPTTO^ ) ure spoken of as taking place at the 
same time, against the general rule that an effect follows its 
cause. Similarly in etc.’ 

We must distinguish between and In ^g^?r 

there is <fnTW, "while in many things reside in one place 

in succession ( and not at the same time ). must also 

be distinguished from In the former, there is a combina- 
tion of pauses ( whether good or bad ), while in two things, 
not represented as the causes of anything, are spoken of as 
being quite suitable to one another. 

31^ i’ 3^ 

p. 120. 


Examples of are:— L ^ «(lRaK 

^5 i5P=g#|j^ ll 82; 


II R. G. p. 491. 


<nof: ll R. G. p. 490; ei^q^ '^«rr =^t<PRr: 


57 ( Facilitation ). 


When what is to Ije accomplished becomes easy throngh 
the accidental operation of another thimr. thAre 1. mrfir 
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An example is etc. ( p. 57, IL 17-18). This is 

D. IL 299. sr^: ( jn1?rKrrJ ) 

^ ^^'hKN f^ssR ( 

Here the qjijf is the removal of the wounded pride of a woman. 
This is accomplished more easily by the sudden thundering of 
clouds (which frightens the woman and makes her cling to 
her lover). 


The name given to the figure is significant, 

is equivalent to sfrf^r: ( STP^R ‘accomplishing a thing 

BRif^nfrwr«nT®fn:: i’ 'bbt® p- 316. 


has been above distinguished from 

^31 defines differently ^1%' > 

g- a 32 ; Dapdin 

speaks of g^iTfvr as a gni 

Jra' B bbtRi: ?i!!n II ^ ii 

^sqr !• 93-94. 


58 sr^rsftwjJi^ ( Rivalry). 

5l#BT^ 3tB%B B#TBI ( 

BfgB: ) <^BK: 

When somebody unable to avenge himself on his enemy is 
represented as doing harm to somebody else eonnected with 
the enemy, which simply results in proving the enemy’s 
superiority, there is 

An example of sjcq^ is etc/ (p, 67, 11. 22-23). 

^ ( 1^0 m 

Here the heroine is a rival of the lion, whom she throws 
into the background by her slender waist. The lion, not being- 
able to do any harm to his rival, the woman, breaks the 
protuberant temples of the elephant. The temples of the 
elephant are connected with the woman ( ) indirectly, 
because they are connected with the breasts ( by the relation 
of similarity ), ' which are themselves connected with the 
woman by This representation of the lion's 

breaking the temples of tho elephant results in establishing 
the superiority of the woman { as regards slenderness of waist ) 
over the lion. 
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The name explained as follows: 

means an army, means a representative or deputy of 

an army. Just as one unable to do harm to a powerful army 
tries to do harm to an ally of that army, so here also some 
powerful person, not being able to make any impression on his 
antagonist, harms another, who is weak, connected with the 
antagonist. So the word is applied by to the 

figure. The is the conveying of the superiority of the 

antagonist. 5r%Rf^: 51^^^ 1 

1 

I ^ ^ 51%3fcpq[; I” mx^ p. 316. 

The connection between the enemy and his ally, whom 
another, unable to do harm to the enemy, punishes, may be 
either direct or indirect. An example of indirect connection 
has been given by the author. An example where the connec- 
tion is direct is ^ I 

n’. Here Cupid, unable 
to conquer the hero, assails the heroine with his arrows. The 
heroine is directly related to the hero as his beloved. 

Jagannatha points out that is the same as 

In the verse etc. the fact that the lion breaks the 

temples of elephants is poetically represented as due to the 
fact that the woman ( whose breasts are similar to the temples 
of the elephants ) surpasses the lion. So there is here. 

Uddyota replies to this by saying that, although there is 
it is not the principal figure, because there is a special charm 
in the representation that somebody being unable to avenge 
himself on his enemy harms another connected with the enemy. 
Tide R. G. pp. 494-4:95 and Uddyota p. 126. 

Examples of are ^ ^ 

snpnrg^rFrsRw:.! fife *it 

3^^^; II E. G. p. 494 ; jr’jr i 


59 STcfi^ ( The Converse ). 

SI#®:?! 3<i*iR?r qr 

(I) 'Wheu things tfcat are well-known to be 
standards of comparison are themselres turned into objects of 
f^^ipapari^on, or (Zl) when things which are standards of com- 
parison are declared to be useless, it is termed sr^. 
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An example of (I) is etc., which was cited above 

as an example of lotus ) is well-known 

as an of the eyes of women, as in ^ But 

here is made an by being compared to the eyes 

in the words ( c#%q 

The reason why this is done is to convey that the XJpameya is 
superior to the Upamana and that the speaker has a low 
opinion of the thing that is well-known as an gqrn'JT. It is a 
general rule that the is superior in excellence, while the 

is inferior. But sometimes a well-known is turned 

into an to convey the idea that it is really inferior to 

what is generally regarded as the ( and therefore as 

inferior ). Similarly in ‘ 2 ^%^ the moon and ( well- 

known Upamanas ) are turned into TJpameyas, by being 
respectively compared to the face and the woman in order to 
convey the superiority of the latter over the former. Compare 

^^3 I’ 

An example of (II) is etc. (p. 57, 1. 28-p. 58, 1. 2). 
This is qr^r^RTqroT II‘ 17. (#^) ( ^ 

^TT^yrq:) nm), m f r 

^5fTd^:), ^ m. IT l^( fir ^ 

3TW ^ %g: 2RT {m^)> ^ ^ 

If mh ( mw- ) 

?T§:q^...^*^-'When there is that face, all 
talk about the moon is stopped ( closed ). ft The 

lotuses are gone, or { if we take as one word ) *tbe lotuses 
are lost^ ^\tjo explains the last line as 

We think that has missed the spirit 
of the verse and that we need not take as undertsood. 
The last line must be regarded as ironical. etc. to tell 

the truth, Brahma’s method of creation is such that it avoids 
superfluities. Here it is represented that the face etc. (the 
^jq^s ) are capable of serving all the purposes served by tl^e 
moon etc. ( the well-known XTpamanas ) and therefore the 
latter are condemned as being superfluous. If we do not 
take the last line as ironical, there would be no force in 
saying that the moon ete. are superfluous and yet asserting 
that Brahmans creation avoids superfluities. Compare 

I 1 sttSu a T r ^ = a^ ? P. 165. 
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It should be noticed that both these varieties of are 
based upon resemblance. If something is condemned as 
superfluous on account of the existence of another, and there 
is no resemblance between the two things, there is no 
It may be asked: — what is the difference between gtfmr and 
JT^q? The reply is: — in both there is no doubt resemblance; 
but in there is either the condemnation of the sjqpqR as 
superfluous or the fact of the Upamana being turned into 
the TJpameya (in order to convey the superiority of the latter 
and the inferiority of the former ) ; neither of these exists in 
!W5frr. i i ir f|- 

?pr (sTOT^rt) i 

ftiro p. 165. 

The reason why the figure is called jq^q is as follows:— 

means ‘against’. It literally means ‘against the current.’ 
The word is formed according to the siibra ‘sRT^q^v^Sq 
trr® ly. 3. 97. The name is given to this figure because 
in it the becomes opposed to {. e, is an antagonist ( a 

p. 165. 

This figure must be distinguished from In q^q 

as well as in the ^q^ is seen to be superior ; but in 

the former the superiority of the ^q^ is due to the fact 
that it is turned into the Upamana and no dissimilarity 
between the Upamana and Upameya is expressed or implied; 
while in the gq^q is nob turned into the gqqiw or 

mee versa and the charm lies in the conveying of the super- 
iority of the gq^q* over the Upamana by the mention 
of the possession of certain qualities by the Upameya, which 
are not possessed by the Upamana ( i, c. also is intended 

). gor- 

1 %qT?qq^ \ 

wq ( tt \ t 

r? R. G, p, 347^ 

(p* 58, 11. 4-8). After declaring the 
pre-eminence of an object greatly excelling in some quality, 
if another is compared to it (if the former is made an J^q^R of 
pother ), it also is termed by some This is a reference 

to, the views of Mamma'^ and Buyyaka. When an object, 
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which did nob before experience the state of being an 
Upamana on account of the possession of such pre-eminent 
qualities that nothing approaches it, is yet made to assume 
the state of an TJpamana, there is Compare 

51^^^ 1’ K. P. X.; ^ ^ cT^^Tirnsr* 

(JTmr^q^? ) JT^q^ l” ar^. H. P- 167, on which ^;s(x^ 
remarks ' q[?rf?r ^[54 4tq^^, ?T5qT%^rqfS- 

f4qf%4 ?^5Tgqqf4 5jq^ rT I’ 

An example of this is ‘ 3 ^ 1 %’ etc. ^TaqFq^qtvq^T^j; ) 

IT^If ^ Sa!:T^RT 3^: ( ^ ^ ( m nt ) J 

5T3 35 : ( 3?T: ) ) 

q=5r5n’Pt- Here is well-known to be such a 

deadly thing that there is nothing to compare to it; but 
here the words of the wicked are compared to it ( i, e, 
is turned into an ). The result is that, 

although the words of wicked men are not equal to in 

their deadliness, they approach which has been 

generally regarded as incomparable. In this verse, in the 
first line, the pre-eminence of the object is expressly declared 
(in the words gcCR giRl^ ). If the pre-eminence be not 
declared, then there is no as in ^?rlrq’ etc. 

Vide the interesting remarks of Jagannatha on this 
figure, P. G, pp. 496-497. 

Examples of sr#ii are:— ^ 
f ^ ^ ^ sinr ?ft3tcq§: i 

■ssr^^rfSt: = 0 ^ ^ '?TI: *If: H’ 

(This bears a close resemblance to the verse 
This is quoted by ersRsr); ffilr f% 

I ^ ^rg ii w 78. 

60 ( Lost ). 

%5i^I5«r^s?rrnr < ) (^5Tr)wr-* 

3%* ( When something is concealed ( covered 
up ) by another possessing a similar characteristic, there is 
The thing having a common characteristic ( or rather 
the characteristic itself, the q# ) may be inherent (a), 

dr adventitious (b). 

An example of (a) is etc/ ( p. 58, 11. 13-14 ). 
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^TOcsrr ( ^i ^spn* ^ 8i5% ( ^ ). si^ 

etc. lost as it was ia the lustre ( of VishiQu’s body ) that shone 
like t|ie dark-blue lotus. Here the dark-blue lustre of the God 
Vishnu is inherent in him. Musk ( ) is dark and the 

spot, left on the ohest of Vishnu when he embraced Lakshmi 
whose breasts were smeared with musk, was not observed 
because it was concealed by another thing ( which is char- 
mingly darker ), viz. the lustre of Vishnu’s body. 

An example of (b) is etc. ( p. 58, 11. 16-17 ). 
q5RT*wPt3^ |ic3r^ 

( ^Criftf^Tilr ) wiir^f aifir ( 

^ saij ( W ) 5T ( 3t5r5n5Trs: ). Here the redness of the 
ruby oar-ring is adventitious in the face. The glow spreading 
over the face of women through anger is concealed by the 
redness ( which is more powerful ) of the ruby in the ear-ring ; 
the redness of the ruby that spreads over the face is not 
natural to it, but is borrowed or adventitious. 

What constitutes is as follows: — I. There are two 

things, one of which is more prominent, while the other is less 
prominent 5 II. they both possess the same characteristic; IIL 
on account of the possession of the same characteristic, the 
thing that is less prominent is concealed ( or not observed ) by 
the one that is more prominent. In the examples in the 
text, the mark made by the musk and the glow of wrath are 
not observed, because they are concealed by the more pro- 
minent lustre (of Vishnu’s body) and the redness of the 
ruby respectively. 

This figure is appropriately called as in it one thing 
is concealed by another. The root ( 1st conj. P. ) means 
<to shut, contract, cover’. Compare ^ 

I’* 

This figure must be distinguished from In 

on seeing one thing, another resembling it, is re- 
mmhhered and mistaken for it c. g. in etc. above, 

the moon’s rays cause the milkmen to remember milk, which 
is not present then, and to mistake fhem for milk. While in 
5 ^^, both the things are ^present ; one is not ferceived because 
it ^s overshadowed by another; moreover there is ho mistake* 
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Examples of are;— ftd' 

sRinf i f % ?5fi:?TW% gnfsd ^ssrr 

5T li?PTdsl?r ll ( quoted by K. P. X. ) ; R^^T- 

»RC?KqT255^'Tl5!?r®^=q%3 I #qt Jf 5;^q^ qilft-fg: 

ST^tq^ll ^ VII. 108. 


61 (Sameness). 


( ) Htir#: Hf?r^ 

( ejr^JT erqf^^ SiTRT^q’ 5tra?=4 ( 351 ) 

When something in question is spoken of as having become 


undistinguishable from something else on account of similar 


qualities, there is 


An example is etc.’ ( p. 58, 11. 21-22 ). 

’d^R^r: ( R%EEig6^: srif^^T-' gyfr: siPreit: d33r: %;3 t: 3mi ) =313=3*3^- 
=31^31: (313 33 ) =3fr^3irs ( 3311333! =3?^%i;%g 3T ) aqi^VRcarT: 
( 3?5S^3r: ) 3lf33Tft3iT: { ‘^r?3rft:fl § 3T 31^ 3[t3 BTSf3HTft33’ IRT 
srq^o II. C. 10 ) q’Tp^. Here the subject of description 
( ) is women going out to meet their lovers at an appoint- 
ed place. Women are represented as not distinguishable from 
the moonlight, which is erq^cf, on account of the possession 
by both ( women who had white Mallika flowers in their 
trosses and wore anointed with white sandal, and the 
moonlight ) of a common property, viz whiteness. 


The reason why this figure is called is that here 

there is connection of two things with the same property 
( which rendex''s them undistinguishable ). Compare 


What constitutes is: — I, There are two things, 

both of which are seen ; II. Both the things possess one 
property in common ; III, The two objects are within sight 
but are not distinguished fi’om each other, on account of 
the possession by both of the same property. 


^^5Tf: (P*58, 11. 23-24). The author now 

proceeds to distinguish betw'een and the 

former, an object possessi]^g a quality in an inferior degree is 
eclipsed by another possessing the same quality in a superior 
degree and the object that is is not percei'ood', while in 

both the objects are perceiv^^ but they are apprehended 
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as undistinguishable on account o£ both the objects possessing 
like properties. Compare 



P* This figure must also be 

distinguished from 3Ttrff^* there is no denial of anything 
and as nothing else is asserted in the place of the former, this 
is not srqf i’ 
p. 320. Similarly this is not In the latter, we 

mistake one thing for another and both the things are not 
perceived ( one is perceived and the other is remembered ); 
while in HnTRT both the things are directly perceived. ^ 
sTT^JT^rr I tTsr 59 T#»Tm^rdTfs^T 3 »j 5 irR^^ 1^^1151:1’ 


p. 134. 


Examples of hRFT are:— 

1 3 =ssT«t?tT«ri ^5551 ^ n ; 

®i:KRt ir?f% 11% 5TT?9rf I ^ 

%:^p3rtft?r5i ir ft^^wnfSTFi^stri;? ^ d 

K. P. X. 


62 5ns^: (Borrower). 

arcgcfSg^JTf: lg®i:. Whan an object is re- 
presented as giving up its own quality and assuming the 
quality of another excellent thing ( that is near), there is 
^Igot, An example is etc.’ ( p, 58 11. 27-28 ). This is 
S'is'u. II. 21. q^Jts?iWTqR'n#i: ( qfqiT irir 
qiii% frrq;) {wm%) ( 351 ^: 

srifir: ) (%frt ) ( aira^si^) ^ftk ( ^ 55 ^: ). Here, the 

bees, which are blue, are represented as giving up their 
blueness and assuming the whiteness of the shining teeth 
t>f Baladeva. 

The reason why this figure is called is that in this 
the object of description ( ) assumes the properties of 
rthat (^g-) i. 0 , of a thing not in question or of a thing that 
possesses some quality in an eminent degree. Compare K. P, X. 

or 3T^, 

11^1' P- 170. 

The essentials of are: — ^I. Ote object ( the 3 r|i^ ) has 

another object near it ; II. the thing that is gives up 
Its own qualities and assumes the quality of the thing that 
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is near. It should be, however, noticed that our author does 
not speak anything about or encrfcT. His example also is 
noteworthy. The bees are not 5 ^^^, but rather 
According to our author, occurs when one object ( whether 
or STrriR^ ) assumes the qualities of another. In giving 
the essentials of above we follow the authority of 

Mammata. 

(p. 58, 11. 29-30 ). An objection may 

be raised: — in the quality of one thing is concealed by 

another and so there is no difference between and 

Our author replies to this as follows: — In the thing itself 

is concealed by another, so that the former is not perceived at 
all ; while in ^gor, both the things are perceived { and not only 
one, as in ), but the qualities of one are transferred to 
another ; besides in the thing that is covered up ( or 

over-shadowed ) does not give up its own qualities and assume 
another's ( as in ), but is only over-shadowed by another 
possessing the same quality in an eminent degree ; while in 
cfgq, the thing loses its own quality and assumes a different 
one. Compare \ m t: ^ 

^ 3 3T3>T|?r?re^^ sni^ 

I’ P* 170. must be distinguished from 

also. In the latter, one thing does not give up its 
qualities, but appears undistinguishable from another on 
account of the possession by both of similar properties ; while 
in cTIdt, both the things are seen distinctly^ but one gives up 
its quality and assumes the quality of another ( which is 
dissimilar ). In one thing is really seen and mistaken 

to be another, which is remembered ; while here both are seen 
and there is no mistake. Vide the following lucid remarks, 
of the Uddyota 

3jiFnnT%rf^ t 1” pp. 137-138. 

An objection may be raised as follows:' — What is common 
to the three figures i^be non-perception 

of difference ( whether of qualities or things ). So instead of 
defining them separately, Jet there be one Alafikara, with these 
three varieties. If a slight difference were sulficient to con- 
stitute a distinct figure, then have to be defined as 

a figure distinct from ^ agannatha replies to this that 
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this is not proper. He says that following the above reasoning, 
TltoiR, cannot be separately defined and 

will form varieties of one figure, called 3r%^, Besides, in each 
of the three figures there is a distinct charm, as in 
etc. ( which hive been separately defined by all Alankarikas ). 
Vide R. 6. pp. 516-517. 

Examples of are:— ?;s!rT: iftcf: 

1 ?:%: ll iv. U; 

41^ srrai^ JTi^r: frg^TlcJfi?:: i ii 

R. G, p. 613. 

63 srcTior; ( Non=borrower ). 

I?il- ^TeTfi: (3?f5F7?nl5rRNmt^ l?ft ci^rargf r: ( 

ai^rgfW ) g sra'pi:. When one thing 

does not assume the quality of another, though there is a 
reason for it, there is e^^rgcrr. This definition is word for word 
the same as that of the g-. dguiHg^lds^Tgoj: i» 

It should be noticed that the figure would occur in. 

two ways: — I When something not in question ( ), which 

is ?^?rgoT, does not assume the quality of the thing in question, 
which is (although it comes in contact wifch the latter), 

there is er^q ; II when the thing in question ( ) does not 
assume the quality of another which is not in question 
although the ersrpT is quite near the 37 ^, there is The 

|;g referred to in the definition means here ‘the presence of a 
thing possessing excellent qualities^ 

(P- 59, IL 3-4), gqqt?: (gq: ^ 55 ), 

( ) XT^ ( 5iwn[, ( ^sfir ) m ^ f^qoqTsftr 

( fef?r ) {^) irfi* ^ ( <€!■ 

qq{% ). The words ^q and are Paronomastio, Here 

the object is the hero, who is called ‘white with qualities* 
( e. famous )• Although the hero ( who is ) is enshrined 
in the heart of the heroine, which is ( red or glowing with 
ardent love ), he does not himself assume ( redness or love 
for the heroine ), 

=^THtzrt ( p. 59, 11. §“7 ). qtf^ ( 

^ ^), q (qfT^q^qy^q q arf^T qq^) q q e{q[^qt 
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X. 91 


( ^ ). This verse is an example of 

the second variety of Here ) does not 

assume the qualities of the Ganges or the Jumna ( the ), 
although they are in contact with him ( ). 

^ (p* 59, 11. 8-10). This 

has been explained above, ^rft although it is proper that 

it should follow. It may be contended that 

in ‘TTTfTFf etc.^ the figure is ( ^th variety 

5^3% the description of is not really the 

matter in hand ; the subject of description is a good man, who 
remains the same ( in character ) in prosperity or adversity. 
Our author concedes this contention and says that, although 
absolutely speaking the swan is aTspsgff, still in comparison to 
the Ganges and the Jumna, the swan is a thing in question, as 
the Ganges and Jumna are still more removed from the real 
subject of decription, viz. a good person. As the swan, who 
is thus relatively does not assume the qualities of the 

rivers, though in contact with them, there is 

m R ( p. 59, 11. 10-11 ). It may be conte- 
nded that in the above examples of there is 

because, though the hero is placed in the heart which is full of 
(^* does not become (t. e, there is 

and though the swan plunges in the bright and dark waters 
of the Ganges and the Jumna, it does not heighten or lessen 
its whiteness. Therefore ereffqf should not be separately defined. 
Our author replies that deserves to be a distinct figure 

because there is a distinct charm in it, viz. the peculiar striking 
circumstance of the non-assumption of the quality of one thing 
by another. In the charm consists in the representa- 

tion that the effect does not follow, although its well-known 
causes are present ; while in the charm lies in the non- 

assumption of the quality of one by another. Even if there be 
a causal relation, the poet does not intend (in eRfcj) to empha- 
size it ; what he ( poet ) insists upon as charming is 
We are informed by Jayaratha that was included under 

by the author of ( P* of ). 

Jp. 59, 1. 11). be dis- 
tinguished from the first variety of where the properties 
or actions of an eiSect are opposed to those of the cause. 
In etc. (example of ), sword which is 
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darkish produces fame ( which is white ) i. e. a dark thing 
produces an effect possessing a quality which is opposed to 
that of the cause. But in srggiq, a distinct ( and opposed ) 
colour is not produced ; e, g. in etc. the of the 

heart in which the hero is enshrined, does not produce another 
( and an opposed ) colour in the hero. The only thing that 
happens is that the hero remains as before and does not 
assume 

The reason why this figure is called spfgoi is 51 ^ g’lir 

^ ar^riin:, 3T«rqT ^ N# sr 

STfigoi:. Compare Mammata’s words = 5 j 3T5H^ 

Examples of spifq are: — fp «If S'? tTSIT 

f|-3T3pj^ 1 ^TSTfrft:'? i% itsf? Sfsi or % 11 ( quoted in 

K. P. ) j fr=qpPqmT^'5 ^ffsrsRi^IvqTJlffir ^ S? 

ispFRERTfs®*!;. I '5?rFwr?rriPstJTFr »a5 ^ 

II P- 

64 ( Subtle ). 

( 3Tf ( %SrM%“I ) 5|T 5t3%r! 

3t 4: ( ) giqisfif (V^qspRTtoT ) 3?^ 
5Tg^q;^ir ' 3 =sqg. When a delicate circumstance gathered from 
some appearance ( a) or from gesture { b ) is intimated to 
another by means of a clever hint, it is It should be 

observed that Amara gives and as synonyms 

2. 15 ; in another place, ho says ‘erraw 
III- 3. 162. The commentator Bhanuji explains 
‘fffp %sr I 3P5l%?qqq?t'9TR’i;, >’• Mammata and our author 
seem to have taken sficfir?: in the sense of SJTIT^ ( posture or 
appearance ) and f in the sense of %gr ( gesture ). =qiRqfiT, 
author of the srsfPRft^p-sftf^, says ‘amrf^f^r^SI ffe- 
qitftlPT: 1 STT^: SfrCTSm^ II 

I 3IT^: '^RfSTT sfRl 5«rr'I^srT It’ ( quoted in the 
p. 466 ). 

means ‘not to be apprehended by men of dull under- 
standing.’ An example of ( a ) is ‘qp; etc. ( p. 59, 11. 15-16 ). 
PiTfH WW ( ^ ) pfsqr: { ?ri^«RT; ) ^ 

( ^ra; ^rf^fSrpsflc: P^Rfir: ) fpt ( 5ff5^^ ) f|rr 

SIT ftlRT ?r®TT: 3^ ( ) 

(tRPT: str) (^5tP^‘). 
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Here, the masculine action of a woman, concluded from the 
mixture of the drops of perspiration with the saffron on the 
throat, is intimated to her by another by means of drawing 
on her hand the figure of a sword which is the characteristic 
mark of mau. Here the ericRT^ ( appearance ) is on the 

throat, which leads to the guessing of )• 

This delicate circumstance is indicated in a clever manner by 
the drawing of the figure of a sword on the hand of the woman. 
How on the throat leads to the inference of 

is explained by commentators as follows: — 

An example of (b) is otc. ( p* 59, U. 19-20 )• 

This has been explained above in the 2nd Pari. Here the 
curiosity of the lover to know the time of meeting, which 
{ curiosity ) was guessed from the movoments of his eyebrows 
•etc. is intimated to him by the closing of a lotus, which 
( closing ) takes place at the approach of night. Here the 

is the desire of the lover to know the time of meeting. 
This is guessed by f%cf, viz. the movements of the 

eyebrows etc. The fact that the woman understands the 
meaning of the look of the lover is conveyed in a clever 
manner ( ) by the closing of a lotus. 

It should be observed that in there exists 

also. But the figure is not stj^TR, because it is subordinate, 
The charm lies not in the inference of a delicate circumstance 
from appearance or gesture, but in devising a clever mark 
which would easily intimate to another that the delicate 
circumstance has been discovered sigflR 1 

^fr p. 116. 

An example of is ' 
3?!^ K. D. TI. 216 (on this 

Dapdm remarks i%ir ?TirfI-‘ • 311*1 TO Pl§'Pl'«S?aT 

II ) 


65 srr^f^j ( Dissembler ). 

’it'W The artful concealment of a thing, though dis- 

covered, is 
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An example is ‘|r^^ etc.’ ( p. 59, 11. 25-28 ). 

( 1 #1:51: 1 tt^oi nfe^miTrr 

Prft^rj a{I%q: ( =^: ) %TT 3^%: 

dinwrl^: ^ 

^^fri’^%jrT*rfTf55: ( ) 1 sn: fftr 'ftsRra; 1 ( 

’Tl'T^rr^r ) stt: 1 

(^srir:) ‘NidferraT^g Nra^:’ 

^jtt° 1. 1. 35 ) ^Ttirr: ( jm«Tr: bIItn w - (i%^: ^^)- 

g%rS[...?nfrg[^: who was perturbed by the appearance of tremor 
and horripilation due to the thrilling touch of Parvatl and was 
troubled by the fear of the irregular performance of the cere- 
monies of marriage ( because his mind was distracted ). Here, 
the love for Parvatl that was hidden is manifested by 

the indications of love ( eig^rR' of ^ 3 , ®fo. ); it 

is then concealed under the pretence ( szfTsjt^ ) that these indi- 
cations, viz. and %cfg, are due to cold ( as cold also causes 
tremor and makes the hair stand erect ). Compare 
HT%'?5n=2rf sr^rfli^r 

I’; ‘ m i’ 

ar^e p. 174. 

What constitutes is : — I. something is at first hid- 

den; II. then it is manifested somehow ( involuntarily ); III 
but it is then represented as not being due to what really 
causes it, but to something else. 

The reason why this figure is called ©qr^^ is that here 
there is a putting forward (^i%) of a pretext ( ©qi^ ), viz. 
representing a thing as due to something else. Compare 
^Vsm q^?TT§TRtf%i: P p. 174, 

^ scftrq: ( p, 59, 11. 29-30 ). XJdbhata and his follo- 

wers do not define sqr^f^ separately, but include it under 
Our author distinguishes between the two figures, ©qi^'^ is 
not the first kind of because in the former, the f^qq 

( the subject on which something else is superimposed ) is not 
expressly mentioned by the person who conceals ( the real state 
of things). In etc., the l^q is the love of S'iva for 

Parvatl, It is not directly expressed, but left to be under- 
stood from the sense of the verse. In the first kind of erqff^, 
the is denied and something else is established in its 

stead. But both of them are direotlv extyressed^ as in cT^- 
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etc. ; while in only one is expressed and the other 

( the which is concealed under a pretext ) is only sug- 

gested. Mammata draws another distinction between 
and In there is resemblance between ^ and 

); is not possible in 

sqr^f^;. There is really no charming resemblance between 
and Besides in srqffir, the is denied and 

the otRTH is established in its stead ; but in nothing 

is denied, but something is represented as due to a cause other 
than that to which it is really due. ‘if qiimJTf- 

I’ X. P. X. ; ‘cT^" ( BTW^r ) 


l’ p- The diSerenoe between and the 

2ad kind of explained in our notes on the 


latter ( p. 138 ). 


66 ( Natural Description ). 

I>issolve 

The description of such 
actions and characteristics of an object as are peculiar to it 
and are not easily perceived by all, is means 

*to be apprehended by the poet alone’. 3 t^ means ‘a child and 
the like’. means ‘of such as belong solely to that object’ 

( H ^ W 9Prm: )• 

An example is et<J* ( P* 60, 11. 4-7 ). 

a^f?Tf^r3T3Tq[^ mm 

( qrtqqt ) ^ ^ ) mi (^ 

( )s sr«r (9ir%^%OTr) 

^ ^ 

.cR;g; the hyena, with red and swollen eyes. 

shrinking into himself for a moment. Scraping 

the ground again and again with his front feet. Here there 
is a description of the actions and characteristics of a hyena 
that are peculiar to it. • 

It should be borne in mind that a matter of fact desorip^ 
tion of an object does not constitute Otherwise, even 
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such a sentence as ^rHrrf% 5%^’ will be an example 

of What constitutes is: — The description 

must be charming ; II The description must be in reference to 
the %q7 and of an object, such as a child, lower animals 

ebo. ‘sni^qT !sr^?r p- 88; lu 

The actions and characteristics described must be peculiar to 
the object described and must not be such as to be common to 
it and others ; IV the description must be faithful and not 
hyperbolical. 


The figure w^as also called by ancient 

writers; e, g. and See K. D. II, 8-13. Budrata 

defines siift as snf qf I 

?Rqi«iw^-^qT 5ir^: (I RrggTqfgq^2Bm?:i^4q5fvn?c(§'lwqfifToin3[,i ^rr qiT^r- 

q^f%?t%srg ii’ vii. 30-31. 


Examples of are ^ OT 3^1 

wfsftqidfir ini^: ii ^ in. 9 , 

i f!5ig€qT^q>Ta: q>l3f?<r ^vn: ii ^ 

VII. 32. 


67 ( Vision ). 


stg (qsT^^q) 

( 5r?18jqcsrl?l^irT35ir ) When a wonderful 

object, whether past or future, is so represented as to strike 
the mind as if it were present, it is termed ^ni^* 


An example is gi%: etc. (p. 60, 11. 11-12). This is cited 
in the p. 239, as an example where the description of 

a thing which is favourable to the development of some rasa 


produces great charm, although a figure of speech may he 
absent. *3Rf =s^?rT* 

1 qwr— SRflrqftro i 
si^ftfaqR' 5 ^ 11 % 1 

qr5sq^?TSOTifqi5:^?:HTggnRi^ 1 §F^ ft 

STT«r4q!rft iTqft l’ sq. p. 239. ^ i^PEF^q: ( ^JTra; ?gri^iq: ) ;^fiOTT 

fts: ) gi^: ( ) siqRl, ^ ( arftsrift;^ ) 

saw in the hollow of one of his hands the fish and the tortoise 
( the two incarnations of Vishnu ), wEen he ( Agastya ) drank 


* * Compare ^'s verse ^ 

I i^qrST^qqjn: CTsnw Jl r ggrawarwr a g gnSifi a- ii» ss mva f Y. 
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up the ocean in one handful of water. Here the wonderful 
thing is the seeing of the divine Eish and Tortoise in a hand- 
ful of water ( the sea ). This wonderful thing appears as if it 
were present to the readers on account of the vividness and 
strikingness of the description. 


Another example is etc.' ^1^ 

form ) with the profusion of 
ornaments that is to adorn it hereafter. Here in the first half, 
a past object ( ), viz. collyrium and in the second half, the 

future object, viz. profusion of ornaments are represented as 
if they were present before the eyes. 

In the above treatment of the figure Bhavika, we widely 
differ from the interpretation of Ramacharana. takes 

to be of two sorts I 

II »i 5 mr«r ^rit’STeT: instance etc. 

as an example of the first and etc. as an example 

of the 2ad. We, on the other hand, think that is wrong, 
that there are no such two varieties, and that the two 
verses are examples of one and the same thing, viz. 

N3 

( whether ^ or Our reasons 

are: — I If Ramacharana’s interpretation be accepted, then 
we shall be obliged to suppose that our author sets at naught 
all ancient and respectable authority. BUamaha, IJdbhata 
and Ruyyaka all define Bhavika as the representation of 
something past or future as if it were present. None of 
them speaks of as a distinct variety of 

On the other hand, Bhamaha, XJdbhata and Ruyyaka in the 
clearest terms say that is one of the conditions ( or 

causes ) of the figure Bhavika. Note carefully the following 


siTf : 5r?fvrf|et4 I qww'r ^cT^rr^: II 

i 5a^Hrf®5rr %% to 

JRSat II’ TO? Ill- 52-53 ; ‘siciTgr 5^ W'/t 1 

ir 3^5 VI- TO^- 

I’ 3T#, g'. 

p. 178, IL Ramacharana's interpretation is opposed to the 
words of the author himself. If there were two varieties of 
we expect some such particle as =q and some reference 
to the two-fold division ( as f|;q 7 ) in the definition of 
There is nothing of the sort. Moreover, our author introduces 
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the second example ( eto. ) with the words 

which clearly show that the second example illustrates the 
same thing as the first, and preclude the idea that there 
are two varieties. We therefore think that Ramacharana 
should not be followed, even though Pramadadasa follows 
him in bis translation. 

What constitutes is : — I There is a decription of 

something past or future ; II The description is of something 
which is strikingly wonderful or extraordinary ( or sr^); 
III The description is put in words that are perspicuous and 
the best adapted to the sense • IV The description of the past 
or future object must be such as to vividly prese.nt the object 
to the reflective mind of the reader. Vide the interesting 
remarks of the pp. 178-180. It should be borne in 

mind that the figure is spoken of as ( having the 

whole work for its province, and not a verse ) by Dandin and 
Bhamaha. Bhatti, in his Bhatti-kavya (canto 12), follows the 
same view. According to them, the figure permeates the whole 
composition and not a single verse. It is for this reason that 
Bandin and Bhamaha do not give an example of See 

K D. II. 3C4-366. 

The reason why this figure is called is:— means 
‘the intention of the poet’ ( 55 %^ or ) and the 

figure is called because in it the meaning of the poet is 

so well conveyed that it is as it were reflected in the reader 
( i. the reader vividly feels the same emotion which inspired 
the poet ); or vncf means ‘revolving in the mind,’ and the figure 
is called because in it there is this revolving in the mind 

of the readeis. Compare K. P. X. 

^fer: 

SFl* 5^%^ 1’ p. 178. 

^ (p. 60, U. 16-17). It was 

said above in dealing with the essentials of that the words 
must be well adapted to the sense so as to vividly present the 
meaning of the poet to the reader’s mind. It may be contended 
that this is not possible unless the words are perspicuous and 
hence that is nothing but the guj^a It was said in 

the first pari, that rasa is the soul of poetry and that, just 
as bravery etc. ( gqs ) are possessed by the soul, there are 
certain properties of the soul of Poetry which are manifested 
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by 'W’ords. The number of these ^qs is given differently by 
dii^erent writers. Mammata and our author speak of only 
three Gunas, qrgq’, ^q?i;and 5 r^. See K. P. ‘VIII. XJl. and 
S. D. YIII Pari, ( Lucidity, Perspicuity ) is defined by 

K. p. as q*: i s^rrjfi^^TcsrHids^ 

U’ and again %f^qr^q I 

H 3^ H’ X. P. VIIL p. 476 and p, 486 (Va.). 
Prasada is a Guna which is common to all Kasas, by which the 
moment the words are uttered, the meaning is apprehended 
and which pervades the mind at once ( e. which is instru- 
mental in evolving at once the Kasas in the mind ), in the 
case of ^ or like fire pervading dry fuel and in the case of 
water permeating a clean sheet of cloth. An 
example of is q Bii 

I %i sjr??F!TT?f «ani3r®5TT|r'i^%: ?F5rri 

II’ Our author replies that'* jthtsC 

is not the same as because the former is not a (necessary) 

cause of a past or future thing appearing as if it were 
present. Our author means that ( Perspicuity ) is not 

absolutely necessary for the appearance of a past or future 
object as if it were present. This latter may be brought about 
by other things, such as attendant circumstances, the powerful 
feeling of the poet or reader etc. 

qf ( p. 60, 1. 17 ). The past or future 

thing must be in qrri^sFi. So it may be said that is 

•o 

not a figure at all, but merely The Basas are 8 or 9. 

u’ 

^rsncri’sr VI. 15 ( the 9bh is )• the 

of the f^qr^s are seeing something that is extraordin- 
ary, accomplishment of what is desired, etc. The 

QTg^s ( indications ) are q qq ^FcT K a The terms 

etc. have been explained in the notes on the 1st 
The iii conjunction with the appropriate 

ggrfM ^TR " qR S> evolves in the mind of the spectator 
or reader the example of is 

q-scq- ^ t 

52ff5t=qTit^: I’ B. G. p. 42. Our author replies that 
is not because the former is what causes ( the 
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^arrf^VTT^ of )• What the author means seems to us to 

>3 

be as follows : — the in conjunction with the 

and 3 T 3 ^s etc. causes the development of srg’crTO; 
while in there is no but only what would cause 

9* ia etc. there is no reference to the sentiment 

of wonder in the speaker or reader i. e. the speaker or reader 
is not represented as engrossed in relishing but rather 

so 

as perceiTring as it were what is past or future. This state 
of his may caiise to others. But as regards him, there 
is no and hence no Pramadadasa asks us to 

read for But then it would be hard to 

explain the words, as he himself remarks “It indeed seems odd 
to speak of the representation of a wonderful object causing 
no wonder.” The ms. G reads fr^llgcfra;, which 

seems to have been due to the copyist transcribing again the 
words in the preceding lino 

^ -mfra (P- 60, 11. 17-18). ^ 5 #^ is not 

because there is no introsusception in the former ( while it 
exists in the latter ). In one thing is completely 

swallowed up by another and is spoken of in terms of the latter, 
la also, a thing which is past or future is spoken of as 
being present; and so there is eT^g-TtqqrrFr. This objection our 
author meets with a flat denial. In there is no er^fsq- 

qffjq at all. Even when the past or future object vividly 
presents itself to the mind as if it were present, there is a deep- 
seated hut certain knowledge that the object is past or future. 
Compare I I’ 

p. 179. It should be observed that the XJddyota says that 
qrilq; is the same as that in which there is 

flcfliffWbrRf I tR^F^c jolvii^Ri ' i’ p. 93 . 

q ( p- 60, 11. 18—19 ). Our author copies 

the very words of the In one thing is mis- 

taken for another similar to it. Here there is no mistake- 
for what is past or future is mentioned as past or future, as 
in 3 tT?ftq^ etc, 

5r ^ ( p. 60, IT. 19-21 ). It was said 

above that in there is a description of an extraordinarily 
ateiking object ( whether past or future ). In also 
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there is a description of an object with regard to its or 
What diffex’ence is there between the two? The reply is: — In 
t^ere is a faithful description of the nice ( ) 
characteristics of an objet of everyday experience ; while in 
there is the peculiarly striking circumstance, viz. an 
object (really past or future) appearing as present. Clearly put, 
the difference is as follows: — I, in there is a description 

of the peculiar of a such as a child, a beast, a 

frightened person etc. ; in vrrf^q? there is a description of an 
a-s in etc. ; II in the description is 

admitted by all to be faithful, but there is no appearance of a- 
past or future object as if it were present; in a past or 

future object does appenLr as if it were present. 

51##t ( y P- 181. 

5 ^ If, in a rare case, in the description of the 

nature of an object, the above peculiarity occurs, then there 
is a commixture of the two figures ( and ). If 

while describing the peculiar ^5r#s of a it so happens 

that the thing, being past or future, vividly appears before the 
mind as if it were present, then there is of and 

An example of such a is given by 

OT^ 1” 9T. i^. P- 18L 

( p 60, U. 23-27 ). ^ 

?rR sTTcTW ) m 

I w: ) ^sfir m 

XTcf =^TRt qT^55q[^?r 

^T, 

etc, who is he that, without a chdmara^ is ever fanned with a 
graceful ohdmara or with a chdmara of graceful movements *2 
may also mean ‘some wonderful or indescribable person.’ 
Here some great man is spoken of. He appears to the speaker 
as covered with white uijpbrellas (perhaps on account of his 
majestic mien or bis fame), although he be without any. 
Somebody may say that here also the figure is Our 

author replies that there is no in the verse, because the 
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subject of description is wbat is actually apprehended ( and 
not what is past or future ). The person spoken of is present 
before the speaker and besides the description of the umbrella 
and chamara as being present is due to a sort of reasoning 
{ viz. as he is possessed of kingly lustre, he must be surrounded 

by umbrellas), -A-nd because this figure has 

for its essence the circumstance of appearing as present solely 
through the force of the description. Compare 

^>1,1 

sn^ JiTij ( 

JTCt^g^ srTOf^% PP- 182 - 83 . 

jjgq^;jr where something, though not actually present 

appears as if present on account of the description, there this 
figure occurs as in etc. 


An example of a future ^ is 

5[^*is=l!=s35rn% 

II” ST. ?r. P- 182. Jayaratha 


gives the following as an example of ‘spfrgtot ^ 

^ fe?rr w i 3ir?[t^r5RR?fT ^ 

sawrg girrnra; ii’ U- 


31^: I’). 


68 i?^Trn.(The Exalted). 


; ( ggfe;: ^rerr: 

gecivtg;'3^,?rg^3Tft' ii5trf 5i?p^ ( ) 


8f5F 


The description of prosperity exceeding all ordinary 
experience is ( I ); so also it is when the actions of 
the great become ( are represented as ) subordinate or collateral 
to the subject in hand ( II )► 


An example of (I) is etc. ( 61, 11. 1-2 ). 

( ( ST*?:!;# 3P^TO^ h ) 

fllURf ‘filers# i^T g;’) wrtir: (3^0 %#PT 

( ) ife ( sffe ) gfl: 

^^f»* ^ ' Rl '= *i; of the roofs of the moonstone, 
which ( roofs ) leave the sphere of the clouds far beneath them, 
i, e. which are built so high. Here what is to be conveyed ia 
the extreme prosperity of the citizens. For this purpose a 
hyperbolical description is given to the effect that pleasure- 
gardens were fed by the water oozing from roofs of moon- 
' stone etc. 
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An example of ( II ) is qjfjj etc, ( 61, 11. 3-4 ). This 

( gnrj ^err ) p,.- ( W’ 

S’ecttfJ^^ 3TS (gi^) 3Tf5^^. Here the 

subject of description is the ocean and it is therefore the 

pnncipal topic (erf^^). The actions of the lord Vishnu are 

here subordinate or collateral (e,^) to the description ^f the 

+ 1 , ' =^3 used to the slumber of Yoga at 

e end of a mundane period and who destroys the worlds, is 
here spoken of as resting on the ocean. This suggests the 
greatness of the latter. “ 

b«i varieties of are really two distinct figures 

but they have been treated together because the same name is 
given to oth. The first is called because there is a des- 
- ip ion of the possession of enormous prosperity; the second 
variety is called because in it the subject of description 
IS connect^ with the actions of a truly noble personage. 

3 ) i%^ciura;l” 

called this figure and ^ speaks of it 

as 3 ?^^. 

the two latter, things are described as they are. while in 
( variety ) the poet gives an imaginative description of an 
Object as possessed of prosperity beyond the experience of 

1’ 3?^. g. pp. 183-184. 

1 V ^ TOJri%: I 

tr^TT J ijJRlf »A: II ^ipTf III. 13; II. 

69 , 70 , 71 , 72 

< Impassioned, Devoted, Impetuous and 
Allayment ). 
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or (4) the quelling of a ( sentiment ), are reduced to a 
subordinate condition, they become ornaments and are 
respectiyely termed and 

Rasas are Love etc. which are particular states of the mind 
of the spectator or reader, and are evolved by appropriate 
and 52rfin^[f^[cfS. All these terms have been ex- 
plained in the notes on the 1st Pari. It sometimes so happens 
that the principal Rasa is one, while another Rasa helps on its 
•development and is therefore subordinate to it. When this is 
the case, the figure is , which is so called because in it 
there is association of a Rasa. Compare “snqTrf^t ^ 

ii: ^ 11” quoted by Jayaratha, p. 186; 

-qts4t 

p. 71. An example of is ^ 

I qR: II' 

3T® 24, 19. This verse was cited by Vis'vanatha in the 
4th Pari. These are the words of the wives of Bhuris'ravas, 
who fell in battle, at the sight of his hand, ^ar^f fqgfq'fqT?^* 
mm' I i \ 

1 5frrf%^ ^ ^ ^cTTf^ 1 ( 

rrrqrr ^ i qq 

i’ p. 

159. This verse forms part of the lamentations of the women. 
The principal Rasa is (Pathos). In the present verse the 
Rasa is ( Love ). The description of the amorous move- 
ments of the hand, that are remembered by the women, 
heightens the main Rasa ( viz. ), because the recollection 
of those movements is an excitant ( ^s^qfrff^vrrq ) of qj^ ( the 
loss of the women appears the greater when it is seen what the 
hand had been to them ). Thus love being not the principal 
Rasa intended, but only subordinate ( as heightening the main 
Rasa, Karuna ) the figure is — Similarly in the 

case of other Rasas. An example of where qi;5nT is an 

f q ^ qqr^f^ 3q: qTHfeiiqtrq %q wr 

U' p, 72 ( q^'q^^ S^rwHiqT* 

). Another exanaple, where is an 

qqrqq# 

5qTqTOFt%q;i q^qq^r ^q q qq: 

W il’ p. 188. 
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— The figure is so called, because of its being a favourite 
of the best ( of critics ), or because of its causing great pleasure 
( sr^Rf or sTfE 

). The figure jfqr occurs when what is called 
( Incomplete ) becomes subordinate to something else, 
is defined by Mammata as * 

which is explained by as follows : — 

I i ’srTj 

^j=mf^q‘2nR5HT if^:, 

^ +rrcf p. lOG (Nil*.). occurs when (I) 

( the ) Love has for its object God, a sage etc. (not 

the husband or wife ), or when ( II ) Love, even though its 

object be the husband or wife, is not well nourished or when 
( III ) the other ^r(%^[^s, such as etc. are so described as 
not to roach the condition of Rasa, or when ( IV ) a Vyabhi- 
chari-bhava is developed as the principal sentiment. An 
example of where a term has been 

explained already ) is developed as the principal sentiment is 

5T ’frr 5^' 

’IR: 1 frt ft R R ^ fRit: 'HI 

^s?T f^: II’ 'm % ^cra'r’s’?®*!^* 

RTftR>lf5fRrsigTR I P* An example 

is 3TTjfli^r55^ ®tc. ( p. Cl, 11. 11-12 ). tf'asi&n 

3T3# «T«IT ^ra; ^41 

‘cTK^TStpi: (fPl.)* 

( |Tss*rr %f2r®T ) fig^sSt f )> 

) 5njji^<«f5sR'55fir: eri^ ^ 
tot: ) ?ERf?r ®Rr: ( ) fTfl^ 

R »?%• ^ — Wibh eyes half closed, in which the 

eyeballs were languidly moved. Here the first three lines 
describe the characteristics of ( Leve in union ), 

which is subordinate to the mood ( ) called 

^ot ( Eeminisoeuoe ). The s?rf5T^»n^ itself is subordinate to 
( Love in separation ), because the topic of descri- 
ption is the state of the separated lover who remembers his 
past experiences of love. Another example of Jtq: is 
fPTg^^^lT SSiTT W ^^sTTsPr^r^lf^^RtTO^t: ff : * 

^ i^JTlrr fPc^T^TOt 

iTTIT: II 3T^ ( l|JTa*«R!3fITOTf^ )” 

p. 180. Both sTTHf quote the same verse as an 

example of sjq; ’HPT# TO > «P? *II ’W 
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5imt i n 

same is II. 27 6 on which g[cit says 3 ^ ft 

oi and is not such a complicated afiair as that ox 

later writers. 


ej^%_Wheii and ^r^T^Rf become subordinate to 

something else, there is 3 i#fe* We have explained in our notes 
on the 1st Pari, the meaning of When ^ and are 

described in connection with improper ( or unworthy ) objects, 
there occur respectively and 

1’ 8 T^. H. P* Tbe figure is called 

because in it there is *urjas,’ i. c. impetuosity or force, in so 
for as there is improper procedure. An example of ( due 

to ) is etc.' ( p. 61, 11. 15-16 ). 

the principal sentiment is that of love having for its object 
the king ( is a and not ^ according to the 

definition quoted above ®tc.’ ). This sentiment 

is helped by the description of the love of the savages for the 
royal ladies. This is ), because there 

is impropriety ( ) i^^ ^be love as it is adulterous. As 

^ W R PTT ^ is here subordinate to something else, the figure is 
The same holds good in the case of based upon 

^nsrmRT. An example of it is 

^ ^ ? ) n” 

( quoted by Jayaratha, p. 190 ). Here the ( szff^RfTfiRTR’ ) 

( eagerness ) of the S'abaras, having for its object the wives 
of others, is a ^rqf^TRf* This is subordinate to the main 

sentiment of Love for the king. 

means ‘giving up or quelling^ ( of a senti- 
ment). The figure ^nTr%r\D 0 curs when ) 

becomes subordinate to something else. An example Is etc. 
This is quoted by Mammata ( K. P. V, Va, p. 198 ). 

5i!rRt h ) 

=9 =^) gf : ( tftoif fK' (^0 

^(f[s:), ?r lirfi: »Rr:. 'Here the quelling of 

the sentiment of pride in the enemies is subordinate to the 
sentiment of love for the king ( which is principal)* Another 
example of gurfelT is PTOT: 
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3i5iPr ?T iPcrrfIr ^ tth: i srr^^oi jr^jjr 

g^rt: ii si^r u^rf^^sr’’ 
^^irg^pT gjIwpT 5r?n«R5i'g i’ i^»Tfli?ft p- 190. Th© 

of ^RC aJid is nearly the same as the figure pRrfu 
of j^^?ir«r. 

73, 74, 75 ¥TT^^?r:, 37^5151^;. 

( Excitement of a mood. Conjunction of 
moods, and Commixture of moods ). 

When there is an excitement of a mood, when there is a 
conjunction of moods, and when there is a commixture 
of moods, all of them being subordinate to something 
else, there are ^r^tacq*, and respectively* Our 

author does not expressly say that etc must be subordi- 
nate in order to constitute the figure etc. But that qua- 

lification necessarily follows from the treatment of the four 
figures etc. 

What is meant by yrr ^ < g [^ is: — The word ^ has been 
already explained* means ‘the condition of being in 
process of evolution.’ occurs when a is described 

as occurring or as being in process of evolution, and not 
when the is completely evolved, The latter is the province 
of the figure When becomes subordinate to some 

thing else the figure is An example is ?Tg* etc. ( p. 61, 

11. 25-26 ). % ( ?rc JTfqTRJIfvIT: ( TigqT- 
smr ) 3i:4lsfir s^rf Here the 

principal sentiment is love for the king. The sentiment of 
terror that is described as arising is subordinate to this 
main sentiment. 

occurs when two ( that are opposed 
to each other ) are described as competing with each other. 

explains it as ‘experience of two equally strong senti- 
ments at the same time’ ( 1 5^0 p. 

110 )• ( the figure ) occurs when is subordinate 

to something else. example is ©^<5. ( p, 61, lb 

* This bears a ver^ close resemblance to the example of 

given by i^c*r “gra ^ 

=g I eiRif^rsTTf^ m iRlfil 5R 

p. 191. 
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2^9 ). ^jjrar ) -{^q-^ 

N^P 3T^fr% ( ^ 'III^ N3[T qr^. Hera 

the sentiment of love having for its object a divinity, vii;, 
Parvati, is principal. The conjunction of the two Bhavas, 
Longing and Bashfulness ( which, occurring together, compete 
with each other) is subordinate to this main sentiment. 
Another example of is qqq sRsj- 

1 aiftr^rftsraTPTK^^ ?rf NT qr gi^55;ii 

^ nIvn: ^ >” 

%To P- 192. 


— When many BhSvas are represented as succes- 
sively taking the place of each preceding one, there is 

‘5W®3T 5 l%^NrT5T2rr ) i’ p. iio 

(Hir ). The figure occurs when vrrqgqgr is represented 

as subordinate. An example of the figure is etc’. 

This is found in K. P. V. (Va. p. 200). ^ 

^ ^ ), NN ( ), t NT NTU ( 

^ ^ fyj ( N^ t?5BT^i?erT % gN5N; ), fNiWJq (-f^crNT 

erqstq ) )> ®3c^N! ( fffr ^ sggjKtr: '^q^ a i N T ^ -j 

3i;r5^qtttrg: ^Jii^hTRNT ) w 3Tf% ( fi ) zrrf^, 

®ISJ W ^^E[%N:qNN®T«TN, (iMbrftl?) (gssqr; JT^) 

3T?v^:(^u^ q^ q^) 

^i%NN?n% ( gqq ) 3Tf$rq%. 

O, we may be seen together. Go away, thou fickle man. Why 
this haste ? I am a maiden. 

support of thy hand. Alas ! Alas ! ' what a transgression of 
maidenly conduct.’ Here the principal sentiment is the love 
for the king. Many Bhavas, which rise one after another, 
are subordinate to this main sentiment. The Bhavas are 
Apprehension ( in Resentment ( gjgqf in 

NN J:’), Equanimity ( in RecoUec- 

^t^), Wretchedness in ‘f^t'), Awakening ( f^q 
1“ 5^;’), Longing (^gqq in ‘gq% qqfe’). Another 

sSt^ *™;n a-nlWwmf 

f^*TT P i%qq,p. 192. 

3N!r ^ (p. 62, 11. 4-6). Some say :-K 3 rna- 

ments are those alone which heighten the Rasa etc. by embel- 
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lishiag the form of words ( ) and senses ( qpsq- ). But 

Basa etc*, being such as to be helped ( ) by words and 

senses ( and not ), should not properly be called orna- 

ments. What is meant is : — It was said in the first Pari, that 
Basa is the soul of Poetry, words and senses the body and 
Alankaras ( figures ) are ornaments which heighten the soul of 
Poetry through the body ( viz. word and sense ). Hence it 
follows that Basa is always (to be helped or embellished) 

and not ( helping or embellishing others ) and that 

whatever is called an ornament must heighten Rasa, the soul 
of Poetry, through word and sense, the body. It is laid down 
above that etc. when they are subordinate to something 

else, become the figures etc. These persons assert 

that in this there is a contradiction. If they are etc. they 
cannot be Alankaras, because Basa and Alankara are by their 
very nature distinct ( as Basa is being the soul and 

Alankara is being merely an ornament ). If yon say 

tboy are Alankaras, you cannot call them Basa. Thus these 
objectors are not ready to admit ^^eto. as ornaments. It 
should be observed that Mammata also does not regard 
etc. as Alankaras ; he includes them under the 2nd variety of 
viz. ( see P, V Ul, p. 201 TA. ) 

The also denies that 

aro e, g. qiqitRqijftqql: I 

ir ( 3rd ), Its position is ^hat these are not 

but 

g vnq (p. 62, 11. 6-7). Others again say: — The 

designation of ornament given to ^^cRc^etc. merely because they 
help ( the development of ) Basa etc. is purely secondary (^rpqj) 
and must be accepted in compliance with the practice of the 
ancients. What these peoj)l 0 mean is : — Alankaras are those 
which heighten the body of Poetry. We have seen above 
that in etc. are stibordinate to (i. s. heighten) 

another Basa etc. There is a difference between Alankaras 
and etc. The former heighten Basa etc. indirectly 

through the body of poetry, viz. word and sense, L e. words and 
senses (the body) are adorned by ornaments and then the soul 
is set off to greater advantage by the embellished words and 
senses ; while in ^^Rq;^ etc., etc, directly enhance another 
Basa etc. In spite of this difference, there is one thing in 
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common between Alabkaras properly so called and etc. 
viz. that both of them heighten the Rasa ( directly or indirect- 
ly ) by being subservient to it. On account of this similarity 
between the two, the word Alahkara which is properly applic- 
able only to such figures as XTpama is applied to etc. by 

lahsha'^a. We have seen above (p. 54) that is one of the 

circumstances which are at the root of lakskav,a. etc. 

do not, properly speaking, deserve to be called Alankaras, 
The application of the word Alahkara to them is secondary 
and has the sanction of ancient and respectable authority, 
before which we must bow. is derived from the word 

and means the same thing as The Loohana, 

while commenting upon the words has the foUo- 

wmgnote on the word 5Tlt5T 

i i er5[Tf: 

gT^JTigr Hirftwng; I tlWNT 

HcTTii’ ffH* 1 s'jrerg^aJri^-* irt sft^ 

vrra: I sri^tn# i ?rf 

tTtr 3?r»r^ wgi Jitoit i m 

SP?ri%rsr»rw viit4t3j!TPri& i” p. 9. 

Vide vol. II. p. 49 ‘qtraqfT JTsrr qvUTFit I w i’. 

The ancient authority alluded to is that of Bhamaha, XJdbhata, 
and others who define ai^f^etc. as figures of speech. Compare 
CJdbhata ‘^41' ^)Trft5r>5[^ I ?r«iT 

IP IV, 1. It must be remarked that ancient authority 
is not unanimous in defining these figures. The ^urritfr of 
Dandin is quite different from that of XJdbhata, moreover 
and are not defined by XJdbhata and 

Bhamaha and is the the first great writer to define these 

three. Still, etc. have generally been defined in the 

same way by many, 

=? (p, 62, 11. 7-9 ). Others say : — 

Strictly speaking, an ornament becomes so merely by subserv- 
ing Rasa etc. ( X?nS>iqnT>TTBFrr5!|;ro4 ); the circumstance 
that such figures as Rupaka etc. embellish the sense etc. (which 
is the body of Poetry) is analogous to the nipple attached to 
the neck of a she-goat (which nipple serves no purpose). What 

The on qnf^qqs 9-1 0 and the 

(p. 17. sfriri^i^TR od, ) read this verse as 
aiUd ascribe it to 
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these people mean is : — Alankara is that -which heightens Basa 
etc. In etc. as well as in Bupaka etc. Basa, the soul of 
poetry, is embellished. Therefore the application of the desig- 
nation of Alankara to Basaved etc. is not secondary ( as 
said by those who hold the second view propounded in the text) 
but is rather strictly correct. The only diiBEerence between 
Bupaka etc. and Basavad etc. is that the former embellish 
Kasa through word and sense and that the latter directly do so. 
But this difference is of no importance. The circumstance that 
in Bupaka etc. the senses ( and words ) also are embellished is 
purely accidental and serves no purpose, just as the nipple on 
the neck of a she-goat serves no purpose ( it cannot yield 
milk ). These persons hold the ‘View that Basavad etc. are 
properly called Alahkaras. The view is opposed to those who 
hold that the application of the word Alankara to etc. is 
We have explained as in ac- 

cordance with Bamacharana’s explanation. The word 
however, generally means ‘a pillow.’ Taking this meaning 
of the word, we may translate ‘ ’ as ** The 

circumstance that in Bupaka etc. the figures rest upon the 
sense etc. is ( of no importance ), being analogous to the nipple 
attached to the neck of a she-goat.” 

those who have deeply considered the matter 
say: — Basa etc. which have become subordinate ( to something 
else ) and which are themselves helped ( ) by words and 

senses that manifest them, quite properly obtain the deno- 
mination of ornament, because they help ( other ) Basas etc, 
which are principal, by embellishing the words and senses 
that suggest the latter. In it is merely the behaviour 

of the Nayika etc. ( that is imposed upon the behaviour of 
another ) that constitutes the ornament and not the relish 
that is derivable from the representation; because, (the 
behaviour etc. being itself the ultimate thing ) it wants the 
said condition of assisting a principal Basa through orna- 
menting the words and senses suggestive thereof. What is 
meant by this view ( which is the one held by our author ) 
is: — ^Alankaras are those which assist the principal Basa 
through words and senses that manifest it. In etc. 

certain words and senses manifest a particular Basa or 
Bhava ; this latter again is subordinate to another Basa and 
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assists it tlirough words and senses which manifest the 
principal Rasa. It is therefore quite proper that are 

called Alankaras. In OTr€tf%, the ascription of the behaviour 
of one to another constitutes the Alahkara. But Samasokti 
does not possess the characteristics of Rasavad etc. There 
is no ( Aesthetic enjoyment or flavour ) of one Rasa 

which assists another through words and senses, as in 
What is charming is simply the which is not Rasa etc. 

So, although there is a diflcerence between etc. and 

etc. ( because in the former there is 'while in 

the latter there is none ), still both of them are very properly 
called Alhkaras, because to both of them the definition of 
Alahkara { viz. what heightens the Rasa through words an-d 
senses is a figure ) is applicable. The of a subordinate 

Rasa etc. in Rasavad etc. heightens the principal Rasa through 
word and sense; the also heightens the Rasa through 

word and sense. The words are an 

answer to the objection contained in the first view propounded 
in the text According to the siddkanta 

( the view of our author ) ^ etc. are not always ( to be 

helped ), they can also be as in Rasavad. 

(p. 62, 11. 13-14). Our author supports 

his position by quoting the words of a highly respectable 
authority ( perhaps the highest authority ) on such matters. 
Construe ^ 

< 3Tf ^t%Tg ^ mk- ^ The 

verse is explained by Lochana as follows: — ^ 

» 

^ I” p- 71. The meaning is:-In that 

piece of poetry, where Rasa etc. are subordinate to the main 
purport of the passage ( whether another Rasa or a sense 
that is principal ), the former ( Rasa etc. ) constitute in my 
opinion the ‘province of an orntoent. 

(p. 62, 1*. 15). this is an answer to 

those who hold the 3rd view mentioned in the text. If it be 
said that the mere circumstance of assisting a Rasa etc, 
constitutes ah Alahkara, then it would follow that words etc, 
also are Alankaras because they al^ assist Rasa etc. It was 
said above by those who hold the third view that the circum- 
htahce of embellishing is of no importance, being like 
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mere constitutes an Alankara. 

If that were so, words themselves, which together with senses 
constitute the body of Poetry, will have to be called Alankara^ 

( because they also are inasmuch as they manifest 

Rasa ); but this is absurd, 

(p* 62, 11. 16-17). Similarly the dictum 
of some that the figures Rasavad etc. occur when Rasa etc 
are principal and that when the latter are subordinate, the 
figure is Udatta (of the 2nd sort, ) is 

wrong. Some writers on Rhetoric denied tho existence of 
( suggested sense ) in Poetry, They said that wherever 
etc. are principal, there is where etc. are 

subordinate there is the 2nd variety of Udatta. These views 
are wrong, for the simple reason that words also will then 
have to be called Udatta Alankara, because they also are 
subordinate to the principal Rasa (^ust as Udatta is said to be 
constituted by Rasa etc. being subordinate). Moreover there 
are other grave objections against this theory. If Rasa, even 
when principal, is to be called Alankara, then what is the 
soul of Poetry*? This theory is alluded to by the 

1 

^5^T^r^i;R: i ? ) p. ISG. 

76 { Conjunction ). 

If of ^^0 ornaments that are treated of here 
are combined together, then there arise two distinct figures, 
and 

(p. 62, 1. 20). As the ornaments (worn 

on the body) in ordinary life produce a distinct beauty 
when they are combined together and are hence counted as 
distinct ornaments. Compare 

(p. 62 , 1 . 23 ). t3^ (af^fRFIT^) 

%!&■ existence of 

these independently of each other is This mixture 
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of figures is like the mixture of sesame and rice. There may 
he a mixture of only (I), or of only (II), or 

(HE) of a ?[r«3cr^K and an 

An example is etc. (p. 62, U. 26-26). 

( ^ ^ h: ) ^ 

223 ) f^^TT ) { ^\) WU^ 

( )• Here ve have a ( Rhyme ) in and 

eprgjTO (Alliteration) in Thus there is 

a of two Alahkaras of s'ahda ( I ). There is an Upama 
in and a Rupaka in 

(Krishpa is identified with the sun and samsara with 
darkness ). Therefore there is a of two figures of sense 
(II). As both these conjunctions reside in the same verse, 
there is a of ?[j^3[r55|;n[ and stsstt^^K (III). and ergsTRi 
deserve a passing notice, ergsrr^ is defined as 
The repetition of the same letters ( consonants ) constitutes 
s?g5?T6. Ife is possible in various ways: — e. g. (I) the same 
consonant may be repeated twice; (11) many consonants ( ssr^- 
51 ^) may be repeated only once and in the same order ; or (lU) 
the same consonant may be repeated a number of times. Ex- 


. amples of the three sorts (the second called and the first 

and third f??r3MTtl) are ?jr^ i qi'RlftSJT' 

‘arm 

II’; ^ 

I f ijjit ii’. 

( Rhyme ) is defined as or 

K. D. I. 61. When more syllables than 
one are repeated in the same order in which they first 
occurred, but in a different sense, there is Examples 


are ’Ifnwt grac ' d W.t^l ^ git %?t: l’ ^f: IX. 1,; 

I ?r^wt5is sr <srra% w 

( ^ 5r® err^tt Jftfit: ). There 

are other kinds of ejgsffy called g^igsrra, gri z i gin^ etc. 


The Terse f; etc, is an example of "where the t-wo 
st^^s of sense, and are combined. 


77 (Commixture). 

(I) When two or more ornaments stand in the relation of 
i^nolpal and subordinate, ( II } when they reside in tha 
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same place, or ( III ) ■wlien there is a doubt about them, there 
which is thus three-fold. It is said that the mixture 
of figures in is like the mixture of milk and water. 

An example of (I) is arrf.fs etc. (p, 63, U. 4-5). This occurs 
in 3T^, p. 93. qt 

3T3TCO III. 3. 89. ) 

( 1:1: ^rg; srrqiW q": 

q^rn^TT ), qg % : 

^13 ( qft^F ) 3T^S^. Long did Mandakini cling to 

iiis feet ( in kneading tkem ) under the disguise of that 
bandage of the ( white ) slough, that had slipped, through the 
force of pulling, from the body of Yasuki ( employed as the 
string ), as if to remove the worry the ocean had suffered 
in the churning. When the ocean was churned with Yasuki 
as the string, the slough slipped from the serpent^s body ( the 
poet says ) and encircled the ocean. The poet says it was not 
the slough that encircled the ocean, but it was the Ganges that 
had assumed that form and came there quickly out of love for 
her lord ( the ocean ). The Ganges remained at his tFF^;?j^, to 
shampoo her lord’s feet in order to remove the great fatigue 
that he must have felt when he was churned by the Gods. 

( P- ^3, 11. 6-10 ). Here Mandakini 
is superimposed upon the slough, the real nature of which is 
denied; so we have the figure erqjf^ (sF^ 
orq^Kl: ). srqff fit is subordinate to %qr, inasmuch as it gives rise 
to Paronomasia, because the actual qFa[,^^ g*r ( clinging to a 
portion of the sea ) of the Ganges ( under the disguise of the 
slough ) is the same as ( clinging to"" the feet ), as 

the word is capable of two senses. is subordinate to 
because qjs^ in one sense is identified ( ) 

with qiG[ijjy in another sense. is subordinate to 

contained in The natural q r ei^ajg^^g^ff of the 

Ganges ( disguised as slough ) being identified with 

( clinging to the feet ), *jjrisr is fancied as the ^ of 

( clinging to the feet in order to knead them]). 
is subordinate to inasmuch as it conveys the idea of 


* See L 9. 75-76 ‘eTpftq t 
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the ocean and the Mandakini behaving like a husband and his 
loving wife ( who tries to remove her husband’s fatigue and 
pain by kneading his feet etc. ). 

( V* 12-13 ). This verse is 

cited in the p. 37. We read there 

S^^r, ^ % 

5r wmn: ( )• Here the meaning of 

the words as they stand is ‘The Evening glows with srgOT 
( redness ) and the day is ever present he/ore her ; yet how 
wonderful is the working of Destiny — they are never united 
*( when there is day, there is no ; when the comes, 
there is no day )’. The words and i^;W} account of 
their gender, and the words ( which 

are Paronomaatio ) suggest the behaviour of a lover and his 
sweet-heart. The meaning then is: — ( The sweet-heart ) is full 
of affection and ( the lover ) is ever ready to do her bidding ; 
but alas, wonderful is the working of Fate — there is no union 
of the two ( this being due to the fact that one or both of them 
are prevented by the elders from meeting each other ). Thus 
■there is This ^nTT€l% is subordinate to 

Although the causes of ^^ 2 . ergppT ( woman ) and 

( in the lover ) are present, the fruit of them does 
not follow. Therefore there is 

An example of ( HI ) is ©to. ( p. 63| 

H. 15-16 ). The verse can be construed in many ways. 
may be construed with or separately ( as referring 

to face etc. ). sm ) ) 

Here doubts arise as to 
the figure as follows; — It may be if we suppose 

lihat the face is swallowed up as it were by the moon and 
spoken of in the terms of the moon, as in 

above; the figure may be Rupaka consisting in the 
super-imposition of the moon upon a face pointed out by the 
pronoun ‘this* ( as if we were to say ^ ^ ),* the 

figure may be ( defined as ST^i^T^Tf* ®tc ), 

if we suppose that, a face ( pointed ouji by the pronoun ‘this* ) 
and the lunar orb are both subjects of discussion ( ) and 
|Eire connected with the same attribute of destroying darkness 
.( whether internal or external does not matter ); the figure 
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may be ), if we suppose 

that the moon is not ( and that the face is ); 

the figure may be if we suppose that the face is 

sT5r?g?r ( and the moon in ?Tu^:^’ is ) and that it 

IS suggested by the sameness of attributes ( viz. and 

); it may be variety s{^ 

5^^ 3T5r^g^5E2y )? being in question and under* 

stood through the description of the moon which is not 
in question ( on account of the similarity between them ); or 
it may be the time that excites love ( viz, night ) 

being meant to be described through the description of the 
moon, the rise of which is the effect of night. Thus there 
being a doubt on account of the possibility of many Alahkaras^ 
there is 

^ (p. 63, 11. 24-25). In the sentence 

it is doubtful whether the figure is eq^prr, a® 1^^® com- 
pound may mean ‘the moon-like face’ ( ) o* whether 

it is Hupaka, as the compound may mean ‘the moon in the 
form of the face’ ( ). There is nothing here to 
determine the figure with certainty. 

(p. 63, 1. 25-p. 64, 1. 6). 

When there is some circumstance favourable to one orna- 
ment and some other circumstance unfavourable to another, or 
when oven one of these exists, then there is no doubt (and no 
For example in ‘He kisses the the circumstance 

that kissing is consistent with the face and inconsistent in the 
case of the moon is a reason for regarding the figure to be a 
simile and is a reason against regarding it as Bupaka. If we 
dissolve the compound as g^ g^ becomes pro^ 

minent and can be well construed with the action of kissing ; 
but if we dissolve it as g^isf^ becomes more prominent 

and cannot be well construed with the action of kissing* 
Therefore the figure is IJpama and not Bupaka. Here there 
exist bosh HTW circumstances. 

In this example, the attribute of shiningness is a circumstance 
favourable to the recognition of Bupaka, ( because it is 
construable with the moon in its primary sense ) and is not 
unfavourable to simile because it can be construed with the 
face in a secondary sense. It is a general rule of interpretation 
that where the primary meaning is applicable, a secondary 
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uieaQing should not be resorted to. So in there 

is only. Here there is a circumstance but nothing 
( i. e, nothing that forbids the recognition of ^qqr ). 

^3r Here, the circumstance of a woman embracing 

one like her lord being improper, the embrace of the king 
as suchy on the part of LakshmT, is impossible and so the 
recognition of TJpama is forbidden ( if we dissolve as 

becomes prominent and is likened to Vishnu ); 
b,ut the embrace of Narayana by Lakshml being possible, there 
is a (i,e we must dissolve the compound as 
where becomes prominent and the king is identified with 

NarSyana ). Thus here there is a of simile and therefore 

the figure is lotus-face of the 

fawn-eyed lady shines with tremulous eyes’, the eye being 
possible only in the face, the recognition of TJpama is favoured 
{ e. we must dissolve as where 

becomes prominent and is well construed with 
and as the eye is impossible in lotus, the recognition of 
Rupaka is prevented ( we cannot dissolve as 

because then will be prominent and cannot 

be well-construed with ), 

such a sentence as 'where the common property 

( ) is mentioned, the compound cannot be so 

dissolved as to bring out an TJpama, according to the sutra of 
Panini ( IL 1. 56 ) object of 

comparison, is compounded with o?n 5 f etc, the TJpamanas, 
when the common attribute is not mentioned ) and therefore 
the recognition of a simile is debarred. The compound here 
must be taken to be ^;qf^ and as belonging to the class which 
begins with HT® H* 72. 

Wsr^rrgFl^ (p. 64, IL 7-14). An example of 

the residence of figures in the same place ( the 2ad variety of 

^ m 

tT3[r 

I 

jnafs ^ m 

^ ). which shuts out 

the consciousness of all external objects. 5 |?f 
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Here the iiafirgsTW contained in and the 

consisting in the occurrence of the compound letter 
g[^twice in and once in have the same 

position. We explained above what is meant by ergsiTOf* 
occurs when a number of consonants are repeated 
^gain in the same order. Here oi;^and t^are repeated again in 

the same order in *^ET****'‘ft*’ on (L) explains 

f5irqTf5r?trT5fT i 

I t^igsrr^r i 

1 5Ig:®*rc?R:W ^^gjng^rr l”. ooonrs when a single 

consonant is repeated once or many times, or when many 
consonants occur once again but not in the same order, or when 
many consonants occur more than once and in the same order. 
The letter occurs thrice in a^ud there is 

therefore f^gsr pi H ', ^ 55f;r^: So also there is 

of ergjiTH 3T«Tl^rf%. mere glance of the 

woman, all consciousness of external objects is lost ( as in 
) then what would happen at the time of embracing 
her 1 This is arsq^q^. The same words which cause this figure 
also present ergsr^f a.nd therefore there is 

«r«tr «tT (p. 64,11. 14-16). In 

which is part of a verse quoted above, there is by 

- 0* aigjTTH. ‘^feTT W:’ is a single (compound) 

word, and are identified. The letters are 

repeated ; therefore there is of ar gi TTOr and Another 

example of the of two figures ( here, of word ) is 

which is the last of Raghu. IX. 29, 
the first three being ^ 

I ?Tg%lt Here there is a of two 

?p:f^s occurring in the same place ; and form one 

and and from another. We have explained 

Yamaha above. It may be said that and do not 

form a spT^, because in there is f and in there is 
Against this the following reply is given. It is the general 
convention of poets to regard ^ and ^ and ^ as non-difierent 
in and such as etc. 

firgt 1 ^ f%5FrWW I’ !• 20. 

5W (p. 64, 11. 17-21). 

I ^ ng?i5=3i5n*i:i>’. “ 
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*ir4r?fH5r^ IV. 59. 1'to readings in tte jirinted edition of that 
■work are for ‘a?f5r5I^iT^T%^3’, for 

for qfsr^Wtirf^itg.’ The read- 
ings adopted in the text are sanctioned by the high authority 
of the ®rid ( see p 230 'S(o ). appears to 

have read for “erfvrn# ( ’Tl'td ) 

^ ^3 1 ^Jri1?it3 »Tff ^rtrac^scif^^'wrtiT'^RtRcg i 

m 5;qwTf^ 5:^qtJT I 
I p- 230. The expression ‘qftef^rrJTTfqg’ may stand 
for as -well as for q^qqx^nf^g. The meaning 

of qfegrqri^ is qfSr^r ^ ^WT^Tskt: ( ?RTgq: ) &3 ( i^ire specta- 
tors in tli© form of travellers ). The verse means ‘charming 
is the dance of the peacocks, whose necks are out-stretched, 
in these days, noisy with the fresh ( or charming ) rumbling 
of clouds and appearing to the travellers gloomy as the night 
( because they are separated from their wives ; compare 
*%E|T^ vrq^ g^^stqsqsrn^ %•* q5«>ET%qJioi^ 31 % i% ).’ 

If we read meaning will be ‘ charming is 

the dance of the peacocks etc. in these days with travellers 
as spectators’. The readings of the printed 
yield a good aneaning. (or 

HT^TT^S) I ^ U’, Charming 

is the dance of the peacocks whose necks are stretched out 
through Joy (or quickly these days, with 

the first roars of the rainy season and appearing dark as night 

( or in these days that are spectators ). 

Here in the same place, viz the Prakrit expression ‘qUeygyuT* 
there is a simile in qfqqi^OTRrif^S ^ Kupaka in 
The word is the past passive participle 

of a denominative verb which is explained as 

Therefore in ^qTHTf^cT, there is gqnr ( q%Hr according 
to our author ). In q^qi^;Tr^% ( qf^SRT ) there is 

^qqj. Therefore there is of and by 

5rf^ 

l’ P« 233. ^fqfo Justly contends that 
this is not a proper example of by qr^qT^qjjgsj-^j but that 
it is an example of is. The Prakrit 

expression qf^sTHTTO^ sii^ultaneously admit two 

figures, as in etc. but alternately and therefore there 

is ^ doubt. 

The difference between and by 
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is that in the former we are in doubt as to what the figure is, 
there being no determining circumstance, while in the latter 
we are certain about the figures, which occur in the same 
l^hrase or expression. 

Alammata appears to have held that by 
occurs only when one figure of word and another of sense 
reside together inj the same place ( 

^ X, P. X. ). Our author, following the holds 

that by occurs not only when one figure of 

word and another of sense reside together, but also when two 
figures of word as in or two figures of sense res,ida 

in the same place. The also says “ JTTqtqK- ^ 



Classifioaition of Ala^dras according to the Alahkarasarvasva, which is followed 

in the main by Vis'randtha. 
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are mfflationed here, adds |g and aig^ before sri^; puts and before defines first 

and then pate before ar^j^. 
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< The references are to the pages and the lines of the text). 

P. 1, 1. 9 1- 12. o‘^35f^s4’ I. 

17 1- 18 ‘f^rri^^wr^’ i- 19 

o‘jrr^^ sr?r«’ i 20 ‘^rspjrusRg®’ l- 21 

5IT%«r:’ ^-^-IT; 1-24 fepl#’ 5E-^-iT. 

P. 2, 1. 3 ‘snsTJfS’CFf'g^’ 6. J- 9 

‘Igiir sETs^w i- lo i. 

11 EE-*T; ‘«nft^ra?crf’ ^nr; i- 14 ‘n^RTOR^’ 1. 18 ‘^. 

sjnftr:’ 1- 21 f^sTni:’ 1- 29 sp-^n. 

P. 8, 1. 2 ‘ossgot sr ^rsspi’ 5F-»3-n; ‘o^spTO'fT^Tl^^gt’ sp-5?r-*T; !• 
4 g^SRpr: WS!r?l’ ^-^-IT; 1- 10 ‘qsisjRliTrfiRrfr^:’ ^- 
^-JT; 1, 19 ‘oenm^f^TR^ei’ ‘3Ta|;RT: fiig55T^o> I. 

22 ^55f;R0’ ^-^-n; 1. 25 ‘sw ^o’ qp-^-iT; 1. 30 ‘six 

^WR^r®’ »r, 1- 31 »t. 

P. 4, 1. 4 ^-^-»T; 1- 5 !• 6 

^-’sT'-n; 1- 8 ^-^-»T5 l- 9 jetq- 

1-11 k^mtTRR’g^ fjtr:’ ‘RRimreRT^tfii’ 

1. 13 ‘^n^wt^R’ ^-si§r-iT; 1. 14 ‘ogjfjj^- 

sp-^-JT; 1- 16 ‘oj^Ft ^-?g-<rr; 1. 18 ^-Vf; 

1. 19. ‘srrwq^pfr:’ ^-^-jt; srr; i- 20 ^- 

BPri 

Pj 5, 1. 1 EP-«&-ir; 1- 12 ‘arsr ep-^; 

‘3R *r; 1- 21 %^ur .^-S^-JT; 1. 22 ‘aj^r 

23 ‘o)3^ m-, 1- 25 ^ 

■ P. 6, 1. 1 1- 4 ^- 

p. 7, 1. 6 >rFPi» ^-^-str; i. 8 ‘srwrai^o’ ^-^-*t; 

1.11 1. 13 

1. 14 ‘3iifi%aoi«i^8g?n> Ep-^-n; i. 18 ‘o ^ fi R!t^ ' i»rwn g> jp-^-n? 

|. ,20 ‘cMf<<ho4m-4<^:’ ^-n; 1- 22 g?r 9r*rf’ ^-^-»r. 

P. 8 1. 1 ‘jtT 3i(5>qp5FT:’ ^ ?rT% 1- 5 ‘ a tT ^ T^mvqf 

!• 6 ^-n; 1- 15 ‘arf^^PFirq^RonRlfl: 

‘aTf^srsRTf^RSRniRtlf^: ^sr; 1. 13 “‘iit^. 

^qrs2r:? 1. 17 ‘SRs^pqfiro’ ?p-%-n; 

1; 22.*q?n' ?SR*n’ »r; 1. 26 ‘jrl^Jq^RR^Rl' 

1 - 28 3 ^’ 
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■ P. 9, 1 . 1 2 i- 3 

1- 6 ^-^- 

JT; 1. 7 JiqtJn?!.’ !• 13 ‘sit^feRT^o’ ^-^T; 

1 - l-l ‘ 3 ^ 5P-^-3T; 1 - 25 ‘3l?rrT5KKq5T^t’ 

^5 1- 27 ‘otT^TO^i^ar:’ ^-^-^T; 1- 29 ‘ 0 % 

55ipir:’ ^-^-?T. 

P. 10, 1. 3 ‘oHE^Soi’ 1- 6 ‘gs!rf^’ ^-^ir-iT; ‘ajTW- 

^:’ ssT; 1- 8 ‘ol^yssfJ^^TTsqRr^r^'rtrg®^’ ^P-^-n; i- 1 1 ‘«r«rm°’ 

‘ersTT =^q«’ ^-^5 1- 12 cf^t’ ^-^sT-n; 1. 13 

PF^»r:’ l- 21 1-22 ‘^|5{- 

gwr— n^?i’ 

P. 11, 1. 3 ‘jTt?r53ETIt^^t'?o’ 1< 6 ‘cf|g')5»f?iT gorr:’ ^-^-*T; 
1 - 8 ^-jt; i- 3 ‘sr^^rwm^.' ^-^- 

»T; 1. 10 ‘51?^ sp-^iT-iT; ‘sr^ sTr^sro’ 1 . n ‘fr^cref 
=5» 1-12 ‘3i?iE^€’ sp-’ir-n; 1 - 15 ^T^i^ifiranro:’ 

^-^•JT; 1 - 16 ‘3r?q^5RRo’ 1 - 18 ‘sn?I5^^®’ ^-^-n; 
1. 21 ‘ 3 ^ ^tt^T^’’TR»IT°’ ^-^-»T; !• 23 ‘sti^qg^pn’ 
sp-^ST-ir. 

■ P. 12, 1. 3 5i«n’ 55?^ i* 9- 

‘^: 3T5t ?l^tf^ 5r^S’ 

1 . 1*1 >??r5(T% ^-^-* 1 - 3 ^ 3 ; ‘WRI5% 

1. 15 Sp-Sift-IT; !• 22 ^rf^:’ ^-sgr-Tf. 

P. 13, 1. 7 ^-?st-iT; 1. 11 ‘3KT^TRtfi:i& SPCmfit:’ 

^-’Sf-iT; 1- 13 ‘»iTi^ ’!’!%’ ^-^-ns l- 11 = ^-^-»t; !• 15 

W ^^5r:’ ^- 13 -iT; 1- 17 ‘^3^ S%:’ »T5 1- 18 

‘e’qift’ ’?5r5n(%r^-qT-3^^:; 1-21 ‘o^flra* 
5p; ‘®w«r^5r^f^g*57i°’ »t; 1 - 24 ‘rrisTFit’ * 11 % 
s®- 5^5 ‘»r»*r5r f9r^g'r^N*n»rT sitn?qi^3’ spj ‘*i’t 
%« q'5 52T^°’ *T; !• 27 ‘^[f%!:’ ^ ?IT% ^-^^T-SErqFTf:; 1- 29 

P. U, 1. 5 ‘ itch<ulwl fir>iCTf’ W; ‘of^'qr*!!’ ^I’ 1- 11 

^oqi qq ' iicfiR t ^ T’ q r^®’ IT; !• 18 !• 28 ‘o^aj'fWl 

®%r?r q?5^i§r’ 

P, 15, 1. 2 ‘gg» qp; ‘i9r3!Ks^l’ ?F-^; 1- 4 «pr-^-»r5 !• U 

1-21 ‘ojR!prff^<w)^:i^ca ew®’ 

P. 16 1. 4 *15 ‘q^sTTiTiTpaa^’ a». ’a; 

( In the tenth tifiro only ms. n was available ). 

P. 17, 1. 13 1. 14 g^; 1. 16 BRS^T®} 1- 21 
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P. 18, 1. 2 1. 6 5ftcCrarf; 1- 17 1. 20 ifsng^qTf^} 

1. 21 osi^iiR^ 1. 23 a9R?^?ira5To. 

P. 10 1. 5 jft# 1. 9 jn=N1:tTt5t«K°; l- 26 
P. 201. g; 1. 11 1. 12 

1. 18 jr«rr- 

P 21, L 3 3t^ ^^gc7?!?rrf5s4; l- 2i 5r%i^‘§t>TJTr. 

P. 22, 1. 3 1. 8 1-11 

»t3r?I^; 1. 13 S[5>rn^ g ^:. 

P. 23, L 1 ^STKB^git gifo; L 2 1- 15 ^TJc^T* 

d^t; 1- 24 3r?5Rqn^r^1^; i- 29 irsc^M^tq:; 

P. 24, 1. 12 ?rfir«T^; 1- 16 Ig:; 1- 20 

f?rrf^; 1- 24 q#grtqrf^?;q'q f^; 1- 28 sj# trfl:q^5ra:* , 

P.25, L 11 3i5r =sr%qt; 1. 12 l- 14 

1- 25 ^fT4«i«rqT; 1- 26 sT^fqrq^nrjfi; i- 28 giTit«r* 

P. 26, 1. 1 g5T?r^:; 1. 5 5i5q5^!ri%^g?r; 1-15 1- 1^^ 

*1^ ^ ; l- 23 i- 25 1^?Rf5r«raW5n» 

P. 27 1. 4 JTitifr^TNr; 1- 11 1. 12 1-1^> 

P. 28, 1. 1 3^^nj?rf?rai5!fTi5q3wr3rqi:, l- 2 1. 4 

1. 17 =5rr%#%%; 1. 22 ^ 1. 30 q5r^RI^^«ir. 

P. 29, 1. 2 ‘qf 5^t^o’ ‘'54^ 1 'tfl^K ^^rf?r 

( ?) ct^ i l%g ^STfe 

|*r: 44^:11’ 1- 3 qf^t%lti^;l- 9 *rg^ 

t[feqi*zr; 1. 19 f% 1- 20 1- 21 irgctTI^^qra;. 

P. 30, 1. 3 L 27 ^ 4^ 4^', 

P. 31, 1. 1 o|gjm^; 1. 16 1. 24 M4il^^«KI'««ro; 

1- 29 i|i?if^JM<0. 

P. 32 1. 3 a?jrr^5Rl^?(c=IT^:; ^4Wt54THc4; 1- 10 ertg; 1- 1^ 
%4la« 44T; 1- 23 |4^t: BWfr4t44%J, 

?II4f^^T; 1- 13 gigr =^?^o; 1- 31 

P. 34, L 15 1. 25 1- 26 
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P. 35, 1, 3 1- ^ !I^?Tra;; I- 6 1. 11 

RRg^^at;; 1- 19 R^s;rf%:; 1. 25 

P. 36, 1.9 1. 10 loch^fol. 

P- 37 1. 2 05nfa^q^i%t^; 1- 3 o^p^ssrjJt^Kf^ ^^50; 

1. 4 o^; 1- 8 q;^?nraTRgi5%mf^^5iR’mg:; l- 13 
1. 15 5^...^3ft:9rrf^; 1 17 1. 18 crq:59TsrH^JT0 ; I 21 

sq^crf; o^TtiR^lfirTrT. 

P. 38 1. 2 JTr3re:q%ft’; 1- 11 3% ^r% SJr%’qT; 1-26 3t«i5€l!i; 

P. 39 1. -t Oef^^ 1. 6 1. 11 1- 16 

owRRl^r’ijST 1- 23 1. 24 iTf%; 1- 26 

1- 29 

P. 40, 10 oji?Tinmrt l- 16 outqJMi^®; 1- 17 

^rgNi^o; l- 20 ^ gwjrf ; i- 24 

P. 41 1. 1 sq[q^^)%;; 1. 3 oin^’Jl^Jr^r 1- 10 oHt^ 
5’5p5F^:j 1. 14 sq^o; 1. 22 oftoJ-^futrqT ^1°; 1- 23 jpn 

i- 3i gqsl srrta®; l- 32 

P. 42 1. 3 i?4^'^qTiH!eo; 1- 6 gjqMHI'^TRT-'; I- 8 ?r^rq^ 
^qfjjo; 1. 10 o§;;5|^f^|^'^o; 1. 14 1. 15 S^n^efSSicriK®; 1* 1® 

53P#IS^^0; 1- 24 oitrcR^q^^ro; 1. 25 1- 26 g 

^RRfo; 1- 28 

P. 43, 1. 1 5rs^%<q;0r 1- 20 oi^*rFt?nn1%3;k5i RRTPUR:} 

1. 24 1. 35 * ta^gTO r^ « r:; 1- 28 ^o; 1. 31 ^ 

3P^ qSROToj L 32 ^rgssqg^T =5r- 

P. 44, 1. 1 ktqtTOT% 1- 2 #Epnf^?r**5 1- 4 

oRi^rar %q5Rrtc5i^?tRi: ?r??rog:; i- 6 smir^; l- 8 srfqjkksrt^^srr; l 
12 <Rftf 3Erkl; 1- 22 o«n^q i. 26 ^^i^<T4t'T k^rr. 

P. 45, 1. 4 snkf kwr arfir ftgoi i- 12 

1. 20 0=jiS5pT5raR^ft'; 1- 25 R^s^TRTqj'k. 

P. 46, 1. 5 1. 12 ^ot: 1- 14 RTOOT; 1- 20 

«nwki 1- 25 iasi*raig5Tft«; l- 6 ^ h: «3F!i%. 

P. 47, 1. 3 1. 9 o^^TT^. 

P. 48 L 1 Of^qrngfsqtgsri^; 1. 9 1- H 

Sl^:; 1- 14 ksp#; 1. 25 

P. 49 1. 11 kftrjo; 1- 21 ^ ^ 5^; 1. 22 5131^; L 24 
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P. 50, 1, 1. ]L4 ^|<>; 1- 15 

17 HHTfN:; U18 i%dN: 20 

«n%5r 1- 27 osnnf^lo. 

P. 51, 1. 19 g- 1. 31 

P. 52, 1. 4 qj^Di; I- 14 3^:; 1. 26 

1 27 u^qn^crairf^. 

P. 53, 1. 18 ?T!it^^q^5I3TT; L 22 
, P. 54, 1. 2 sqrqm:; 1 3 l- 16 31^5^; 1 26 

3mf*r%^r; i- 32 

P. 55, 1. 2 cr: ^RNnr’TR::; 1- 8 ^;ra%; 1. 9 

1. 22 Hi«jRrrNqriTt(^; l- 25 arsfiant vTf^k^fqrat. 

P. 56, 1. 3 ^g, 1. 4 3T^ srgqt 1 5 qi^gi- 

?rwrfTg,;i- 6 rnkn H^r®; i 7 oipjpTfr^ 1. 21 j^TtcqRtjrrii* 
^0; 1. 27 g^o. 

P. 57, 1. 3 jRgjr ^fpTflg; 1. 4 gif^tqgl^:; 1. 5 ^SRgr ^ 5tf^; 
L 13 o^KKoi 

P. 58, 1. 3 gttrr^rfjn^; l 17 WrJtft:; 1. 21 g%qn:^- 

P. 59, 1.7 1. 10 srg^rat: Hlfft;!- 13 gL¥r’7W?ro. 

1. 16 3;Rt ^T'err:; 1 17 1 18 ofe)g%5irgi%} l- 23 

o1^?n?r ^ q^:; l- 26 ^Ijrarfa®; 1 28 Jnj§:gg%:. 

P. 60 1. 6 1. 7 sri^q^H'iRNfJro. !• 17 1^4 5jf^ 

1- 13 ^i%q;»5 i* 21 g^r: ^r4tTfiiq«*r»;l. 26 

P. 61 1. 1 ogwg^sprf; !• 22 5r?nf*rq!T:; !• 23 

1- 30 og55i4|-: gp5?,...^q!n;grff^. 

P. 62 1, 6 31^ ^ ?:5rijqq!Rqi^jn%»; i- 7 l. H ^n^- 

#qT3ifn?rT; 1. 15 gacT qiqqi^fir 5i«rr; ^ 16 
1. 27 1. 29 f^ai3r'S«2cr«ni5i;T^5N:fa: ^ 55t^- 

P. 63 1. 4 3m^5 1- 5 1. 7 qRij3%sir®; 

%gg“; 1- 18 =qssadqi3C; l- 13 =4^ l- 20 

1. 29 Sl4kt. 

P. 64 1. 19 gff TOiftsT^tsrm; 1* 20 o^arwri^lrt^^i- 

qnT qftqii m’TtftqiT i- 24 o^uj^g; 1. 25 
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( The KIrikas occmring in the text. ) 

I sHTfcT fW: If 

a-' I ii 

i ^=®r il 

-^«>_.. ^ . 

HOT? 

i ’Tfrai^Prw • 

^ I srsrf #Rr^ {^qr » 

51^ ^tjorqr ng-* 1 54»4t ?n: 

51^ » 

5T^ 91^4^ ^t«RK%rrfii'ar 1 53 ^ ii 

2Ris^g: Ji^kt t jRt5i5rt§CT€r H 

1 tsrRmn^saMKHi^^lvrtaJRs^T i> 

• aTiJtit ^?!r srFPTT^ ’‘K^?rT!^jr%3^ 1 11 

3iidafai'<ii^)Rr«rf m 3iitr f|^ i ■(:!< rPi^n “i^ 1 kui«iM'S 1 Riti^ 11 

’fh«R^ qiW ^l^i: 1 sjpfR^pr *i^«i»i<s^'{a:^ 

<E^^r sift SiRi 1 ^ ^^roftscraicRTftswmT 5%-‘ 11 
■ R^?B grr sift IIcrt 1 ^’=’^ •• 

m i^sRsPir ^tn ^^I’s^^w'iftsR^ =R 1 sifiiRr3^prPiaT?j«^ sr^ 11:^1 11 

SI^IRI^^ I RRiRTRSHT^^IasR^I^TT ^f^IRTW H 

g a^uTlm^^ srer ft ?f| sratsisra; i spit sRTPRt trt ipm^rsniT ^r?wiii 
[«i I R'R'liiitfR'IT'Ssr^l I MWI'lt^l'hlST^f ^T^tS)8iR‘fc^ Ii 
i^BRI^sni^ Rf ^RtWl%«IRT 1 %ft«l[RRR*lNt R^IT » 

sRiPFir^: ^Is^pR!d5=5Kr«Pri I sRSiaitt cii^*^ia ««.'hlRt^l H 
aif5rRlftRRtRrfR%%CT^ft^ hr: I iR^^tsft U 

rTR'Isrlw f ^Ifl I maRst!4 'R RW II 

( «rsrWiT?:r: ) 

aRRT S[Rfl II __o^ 

^IT ^ Rft ^nRpsiR^ =5 I ^RRf^ V^s.i'^Pl'l SRi U 

4kt RtRRra^ RRt^ Rt Rft^ I siPfl l^R^WRlRT^^RTsit RR ’* 

'k, 55Fn%S«T RT# ^ R%R I §RT ^rTRFRRult^f^ 

RRWt RI3RIRl% tlfPt ’J^RR. I ^IT ^RI I* 

'''''"' fi:^ i{R# \ RfRR!Rf%fe Rf R^RI SR* I* 
t: 1 5?mH(R I ^ ^ ^ RRI^ fiSft =R^ tl 
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I fgRswTHiRfr st'Jf ii 

^ 5 SRiT^ I (*t<»l^ B^rrePTr n 

?g: ^IHf%?a’&?hf»t«i5i: I BTNRoitg'R:ll 

®rT ii 

^fiErr i^Rtwr i ^igqmiitrr it 

Jn^TOT I 5^?^: II 

’Pi'^ §Nft?i5#?tqwr JpfT I yi^iii^^isiiS'f^* II 

55?i% 1 ?R7i?qf^ grw ^ Rt’rt ii 

’Pr ^Mm^h RoPI. I 11 

JT^ m55T^ 1 3?^^ ?rT?^3r ^raiii 

3i3r ?r^ i Ptui n 

qT g | %c|<a^ q ^t Tg;, IjTTst ^ I I1PP% ^Ei: 

^11% srg^ era; i i^rcrra^Kl^ srfKrpffqsqtPri^ ii 
El^oiTOt ^ih|g? r g ^rf^5|>i°Tl' I ?r%: Jr?&sf«rpr ^rpt: Jrfir^fe«ja: ii 
^ i^^?pr^s#i Rr««rF?r f fif fir^i ii 

iiFJi^iy#.^'4“ii ^loii a«rr i «i: h 3 sw 3=5*1^ 11 

sTf^ JT^ft-fc^nsren'R I ’Tt'pfR 11 

N9 

«rf^%^5^«n 1 3rfq1lrfi'®r5ifa^>R^«Pi: jr: 11 

>3 ^ 

5fi^??FfnE^'5[^ Iff apr xtiraRr 1 arsai sr^^miaT m spur uar 11 

ar%Tl< 5 i^ pfiasiatJt TO s?r: 1 fisar ?c»i sRtifir 11 
aas«risft Ji^ ^narHiarfirJiraa: 1 jrafavTOa^qRTfir^w ga^ ar: 11 ■ 
£rft^t% at^t% , aaaPTOfw^s^: i ^lat; ^ ^ q’tRi|g»ir;li 

aaargac^r^ft^ ^ ee i sf^rf^ff^^ sf^ ‘E^tgmJ 11 

asR^i^t: st^aPF 51^ ar 3tfir %T 1 sFSFgpjfatterr ?ri1%TOf^ 3!%a: •» 
*F% s# 5iFaf spft^Faaiaa: I F%5:^3«rTOPrTO&^^^n«r^ 11 
^s«r%F: ?p5p%sa«rfTOrf|7441' 1 ’FNI'FafaF^r: gi wff aa; 11 

TO«Fkf JF?gaF5Fr»F%T^ aai i TOEiilf5RFR»?: waar gyic ^ t^ a T 11 
^sF^aMW'^l'TF# 3 I sra ani^ wia^iS 1%arg %a; 11 
sri^«i?5?’iTgr^iTSOTat^agr«iat; i'5^tsPrq:#:gr3Rn[^qwftfea%T4«5 
5er#a<g wftai a^: arf^ft^a; 1 aRTOf53a*a?^sgsRaRTft i>aEi [ a. n 
3R fiFaigei^aca f^a^ar 1 anfawg a ^ w t a ar a F a g^arafr 11 
®Tfa^, TO 3%^% 1:^ ga%aT 1 HF«rar ^aaF^s^^sSa: 11 

sTFtaF^ SFFTOai t^isar 1 3rF^>#RFrataTfer^J ga: 11 
HfF^ar a®F^ aw ^ffstto sat: 1 gr iritf^^as^aftsFatRi^ ala:ii 
%at|M^Rr%a araF^^aaBig ar 1 gaigtt^: a> F ^l^wR^a^ ; 11 

aasa: 1 3f%;^^: ug: || 

=a gwFwaac, 1 w aa gar ta^ ^ *a% a«at aril's n 
»F5(?^aw mij a^Bi saiwigfir: ga: I giKi ^t t <a t ai’^apf^ »i*aw 
(1 
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stccr i ^rmpsi ^ ^ ii 

^ 51^01 ^ I HPT»ii»j|^^ui|i!Tlr^^Ttfl'Sgirr fRr: II 

I sTgiTH 5 ^{^grrsiT hi«rt 3[ ii 

si^rfiisn i srj^ ^ii 

I i^l«rmrer sirt^ ii 

sii^BW cr-iTi^pr ftissrpTRT: i ^r ^ li 

?rr i ?ri^ left wRwt %t ii 

:5T%«rgf^?rT^5DTt3PTii|fir%f5r:i ^qrf^'iiKwii^rf^^g.wi s,<>3lwi^iftsr: 
^filter ild'itstr ^gripf^: i ii 

^i «R5?rmf Ig^rq^t: i tsR^jriiTr#^ =g ^rv^: ii 

?if25ir 5!iT ci%q!iT JTerg. I ?t»T ^rg^'%fi ^si: 

erf|^^ iKi&ftsww %5C I srrsRTsrfti^ft^if^sf^r^g^l « 
3l?4tK^^I«%!TRr: ^BIT iJw: | sjan^JipjRlsR II 

^iftesrffer: fr i ^4?? ^ ii 

sqfrarer: ^ g %rrTl4 s^g w feig i Ift^ ^trisr j^ssreigfjm n' 

^ %«ll aril I tfC »lt srift «RT ^4?? IgefT II 

eRT sBRomm ^ifrg, epirrsi^fw gir: i H»^5=4t «i?r4t^ ii ' 

^ "jl sif4 qt wj: I ^qlsqtsil qr %c^TrtqiTq«ft i:qT ii 

g^d^^geqiqf q?g?i: ?n?: 3^% i g ^ e in t qg n 

sfiFq|*q^'qifegl4 %q>4 qmrg i fell qr %qiqT qqk ?®ql ii 
qftff%f4ftlqq: gqjgqrfq^Hlg I q^Tiqq-*!^ qifr qjfqqigsggf q%gll 
efiFFqserTi’f^'^n^ srrqfsqqr qqr i qftgw, qqr^Rhnugsfqt ii 
q^rrapw^qisq gcqft qqr i qn^ftqR?fi?jrTq!nqtsdqf^ri^:wil ii 
f4qi<r4^g5qqgqti4dq^Tgftgq: i gggqtsqlqifejgier qnftgr gT«i% ii 
?algqtfeqiFqiqTgcg^: weqds14 %giggii flsl qTgnqegnqiqsa ii 
gurf^: ggl gi4 Iqisigqiencmig i qeftgil ii 

g#qgr i qilg^Vqqrq^srtqlqeqqqigTgg ii 

^s^qifiiqtg qr si^tqftt q!«q4 1 qq?qT gragrgeg^qfgesegr q^; ii 
qi^qls'gqqH^ jr^q i q^^ gfft: %g R r g^ay tii i r tl ' 

^ifq JiigpiT?qqiqR*q gif i qpi: gigq« f»rK<g<ti8;g<q5n: ii ' 
argqRgir^^ |qi g^rwiwi: > ?fg^?g g^ts4 angilff^ qr ii 
qfqisfir q«ir qq gs?iT qjsqf 1 sqi^feiftqq sqrqrgffeqWlr q^: ll' 

,1 sigqgr qqr^gi gjtgnq q^sqq: II 
gtqrri^qtq?Fq^iqfqtqTgg=5qt ii 
qitfir sRgggnif qgst qftl q|g i qqwRft «rrqgr qgqgrqr ii 
g gftgqtqqtqrf^ qqig|;qqgrqT i ?3Eiq<iftq *4% gqrHaW qiqig it 
»nqgr =qt«^ gp'ft g qqreqqn-* i q%q qq^sfRi: mwRftfSiqTJ » , 
gqr ^qq^tgrtr Bi^c^aq? i firqtsq^^qlqt ^gfgq^' ii 

safT^^sgf^it gss^qqf^ i g qqfl gi^%1lq: gg: li 
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Abhidha, definition of 
Abhidha-vrifcti-matrika 

54, 59, 60, 61, 88, 320 
Abhihitanvaya-vadin 65, 86 
explanation of the term 87 
summary of the views of 86 
Abhinavagupta 1, 59 

Action, definition of 44 

Adhika 253-255 

distinguished from Vishama 
254 

Adhyavasaya, distinguished 

from Aropa 155 

divisions of 155 

Affix, whether it has a 

meaning 98 

Agnipurana 5, 26, 222 

Aharya 131 

Ajahat-svartha, definition of 
49, 50 

AkahkshS 34 

Akara, meaning of 83 

Akshepa 232-235 

Alankaras, classification of 89 

Alankarabhashyakara 17 9 

Alankara-chand r ika 

230, 236, 238 

Alankara-dhvani, definition 
' of 22, 140 

Aliikarasarvasva 19, 21, 73, 
89, 107, 109, 12C, 157 & 
copied by YisVanatha* 

187, 216, 209, 310 
-vimars'ini 83, 106, 165 


Alahkarasarasangraha 105, 

107 

Alankaras'ekhara 15, 40, 89 


Amarus'ataka 30, 78, 118, 

245 

Anandavardhana 8, 24 

Anantya, explanation of 45 
Ananvaya 109, 111 

Annambhatta 41 

Anubandhas, four, 5 

Anubhava 30 

Anukula 230-31 

Anumana 225-229 

distinguished from Kavya- 


linga 228 

JJ 5> 

preksha 228 
Anuprasa 324 

Anvitabhidhana-vadin, expla- 
nation of the term 88 
summary of the views of 87 
Anyonya 265 

Apahnuti 135-138 

distinguished from Kupaka 

137 

„ „ Yakrokti 

138 

» ,, VySjokti 

138 

Appayadikshita 68, 105j 150 
Aprastuta-pras'amsa 201, 20? 
distinguished from 

Samasokti 


( The pages refer to the Notes ) 
General Indes:. 

38 
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distinguished from 

„ „ S'lesha 

207 

y j, Upama- 

dhvani 206 
,5 j, Vasfcu- 

dhvani 205 


Aprayukta, a dosha 10 

Apta 40 

Arjunavamadeva 71, 118, 245 
Aropa, meaning of 51 

Arbha ( purpose ) 68 

x\rtha, divisions of 38 

Arthantaranyasa 214-219 


distinguished from Aprastu- 
tapras'amsa 218 
„ from Dyishtanta 
218 

Arfchapatti 279-283 

distinguished from 
Anumana 281 

explanation of the term 282 
Asatti 35 

Asangati 245-247 

distinguished from Virodha 
247 

„ from Vibhavana 

247 

„ from Vis^eshokti 
247 

Atadguna 300-2 

Atis'ayokti 154-161 

divisions of 157 

Auohiti 69 

Avimrishta-vidheyams'a 6 
Bala^bharata 272 

Bala-rS^m^yana 293 

Bana * 81, 277, 306 

Baudhayanadharmasutra 136, 
Bhagavata-purana ' 32 

il^iagna-prakramatva, i 

a fault 283‘ 


Bhakta, meaning of 320 
Bhallatas'ataka 203, 205, 270 
Bhamaha 2, 18, 19, 25, 28, 


90, 92 

Bhamati 134 

Bharata 71, 83 

Bhartnhari 215, 219, 286 
Bhatta-chintamani 12, 88 

Bhattikavya 263, 313 

Bhava, definition of 31 

Bhava-s'abala 318 

Bhava-sandhi 317-318 

Bhavodaya 317 

Bhavika 306-312 

distinguished from Adbhu- 


tarasa 309 
„ from Atis^ayokti 310 
„ from Bhrantiman 310 
„ from Prasada-guna 
309 

„ from Svabhavokti 

310, 11 

Bhrantiman 129-131 

distinguished from Rupaka 
131 

Bilhana 179, 231 

Bimba-pratibimba-bbava 

106, 107 

Bhoja 28, 205, 291 

Brihatkatha-mafijari 95 

Bvihatsamhita 13, 216 

Chakravartin 150, 302 

Chaikdraloka 90, 135, 214, 218 
Ohhekanuprasa 329 

Chitramimausa 78, 79, 105, 
102, 125, 150, 289 ft 
Ohyutasamskriti 10 

DamTodaragupta 159 

Dapdaptipika-ny aya 279 

Dapdin 18, 138,201,221 

Das^arQpaku 30 
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Des'a 70 

Dhvani, definition of 22 
divisions of 22, 23 

Dlivanyrdoka 8, 9, 15, 22, 
61, 84, 235 £f 
Dipaka 162-165 

distinguished from Tulyayo- 
gita 164 
„ from Upama 164 
divisions of 163 

Dosha, definition of 9, 10 

divisions of 10 

Drift 64 

Drishtanta 164-168 

distinguished from Prativa- 
stupama 167, 168 
explanation of the term 167 
Durgasimha 95 

Bkavali ( a work ) 7, 50, 65, 


107, 110, 126 

Ekavali ( figure of speech ) 

262-264 

distinguished from Mala- 
dipaka 264 

A. Etymology, relation of, to 

primary power of words 48 
Fruits of Poetry 2 

Gatha-sapta-s^ati 24, 81, 144 
Gaupi, views about 66 ff 
Genus, distinguished from 

quality 44 
Gita-govinda 31, 139 

Guna, (quality), distinguished 
from Kriya 43, 44 
Ounas ( of Kavya ) definition 
of 27-28 
enumeration of 27, 28, 309 
Hak 81 

Hanuman-nataka 215 

Harshaoharita 134, 269 

Hemachandra 7, 11, 22, 


Hetu ( reason ), definition of 



222 

divisions of 

230-231 

Hetu ( figure of speech ) 229, 


230 

Import, of a word, 

41 

theories about 

41-43 

Incarnations, of Vishnu 31, 32 

Indication 

46 

Itivritta-defined 

26 

Jacob, Col. 

98 

Jagannatha 5, 29, 

69, 107, 

1 

113, 5 

Jahat-svartha 

49 

Jati ( genus ), distinguished 

from Guna 

44 

explanation of 

43 

J ayaratha 83, 

106, 109, 

139, 243, fE 

Jilapaka-hetu 

221, 222 

Kadambari 23, 277, 306 

Kaiyata 2 

41, 104 

K.akataliya-nyaya 

288 

Kaku, modulation of 


voice, 

71, 83 

Hala 

71 

Eklapa, a system of 


Grammar 

96 

Kiimandaka 

3 

Karaka-dipaka 

164 

Karaka-hetu, defined 


and explained 

321-22 

Karanamala 

269-261 

Kstantra 

95 

Elathasarits&gara 

95 

'KavySdars'a 3, 23, 28, 121, ff 

, KavySlankArasutra 

•109 

.KavyalankAra-kamadhenu 4 

Kavyalinga 

219, 226 


distinguished from ‘ 
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distinguished from 

Parikara 22^4 
Kavyaprakas^a-sanketa 41, 64, 

320 

Kavyauus^asana of Hema- 
chandra 11, 48 

Eavyaprakas'a 2, 15, 17 £E 
Khalekapotika, a nyaya 245 
Kiratarjuniya 152, 215 

Kriya, definition of 44 

Kshemendra 219 

Elnlluka 1 


Eumarasambhava 32, 74, 

114, 127, 196, 216, 219,240 
Knmarilabhat^ 36, 87 

Kut^nimata 159 

Kuvalayananda 164, 207, 
210, 218, 224 
Lakshana, definition of 8, ]2 
Lakshapa, definition of 46 
divisions of 49 ff, 63 

principles at the root of 54 
La^nuprasa, definition of 109 
^ distinguished from Anan- 

vaya 110 

Linga 68, 220 

Lophana 11, 22, 61, 64 fi 
Lollata 64 

MAdhurya 27 

Mahabhashya 1, 42, 54, 104 
]^ahabh^ic^8>ta 314 

Mahimabhat^, date of 26 
views of 26 

MSladIpaka 261-262 

diiptpgjfish^d froi^ Xara:p^ 
mala, 262 
MallinStha 60, 59, 61, 157 

H&topama 108 

Mammal^* 1, 2,? 6; 17v 48, 


criticism of the views of 6, 
17, 17, 06, 175, 220 
Marigala 1 

Medhatithi 1 

Medini 12, 31 

Mliita 295-207 

distinguished from llhrauti- 
man 29G 

Mimausakas, on the import or 
words 39, 42 
Mitakshara 27 4 

Moksha 3 

Mundakopanishad 3 

Mvichchbakatika 147, 240 

Nages'a or Nagojibhatta 43, 
55, *138, 103 
Naishadhiya-oharita 165, 176 
liTamisadhu 15, 23 

Natyas'astra 71, 90 

N avasabasafik a-charita 248 
Negative particle, meanings of* 

11 

Nidars'ana 168-172 

distinguished from Artha- 
patti 171 

„ from Dyishtanta 

171 

divisions of 171 

Nipata, views about 97 
Nirukta 90 

Nis'ebaya 138-141 

distinguished from 

Apahnuti 141 
„ from Sandeha 139 
Nfbis'ataka 286 

ITiyama, defined 273 

distinguished from Vidhi 

273 ' 

Nyayabhashya 64 

jiNyayaratua-mala 87, 98; 



Nyayavartika 
Pada, definition of 
Padmagupta 248 | 

PiininI 101, ISO 

Paramalaghu-maiijusba 34, 3G, 
40, 54, 65, 98, 275 
Paramparita 11 C 

Parikara 194-196 

Parikarankura 195 

Parisamkhya 273, 277 

distinguished from Niyaina 
274 

„ from Vidhi 274 
ParinSma 123-128 

distinguished from Eupaka 
125 

Parivritti 270-272 

distinguished from Paryaya 
272 

views about 271 

ParthasarathimisVa 87, 98 

Paryaya 267-270 

distinguished from Yis'esha 
269 

Paryayokta 210-214 

distinguished from Apra- 
stuta-pras'amsa 2 1*0-21 1 
divergence of opinion about 
212 fi 

Patailjali 1 

Poet, function of 26 

Poetry, divisions of 8 

fruits^ of 2, 25 

soul of 15 

■ superior to the Vedas 4 
Px>wers, of a word 38 

Prabha 16, .31, 56, 59,* 

148, 228 

Pradipa 4, 6, 7, 31, 42, 67, 104 
Brahelikli, definition of 23 


849 


Prakarana 68 

Prasada, a guria 309 

Prataparudriya 4 

Pratibha 5 

Pratiharenduraja 220 

Pratipa 292-295 


distinguished from Upama 
294 

„ from Vyatireka 294 
Pratipadika, explained 37 

Prativastupama 165-166 

distinguished from Upama 
166 

explanation of the term 166 
Pratyabhijna ( a work ) 132 

Pratyanlka 291-292 

Predicate, definition of 7 

Preyas 315-316' 

Pu^yaraja 66, 67, 97 ’ 

Purport 65, 86 

Purva-mimansa-sutra 42, 87, 

98, 274 

BaghavSnanda US 

Eaghuvams'a 1, 106, 116, 
Eajas'ekhara ' 89, 257 - 

Eaja-taraxigiidl 180 

Eamacharapa, criticized ’13^; ' 

256, 293, 307 ' 
quoted 40, 49, 78 

183, 185 

Easa, definition of 30 ‘ 

divisions of 30 
EEs&bhasa 32 

Basadkvani, defini* « 

tion of ^ - t 23 

examples of 23 ' 
Easagarigadhara 63) 67, 

148 

Basanopama 108 

Easavad ’ 19, 313-14 


Sahityadarpana. 

59 
37 
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Batnapana 

302 

Batnavali 

309 

Bitis ( styles of composi- 

tion ), definition of 15, 28 

divisions of 

15, 28 

Buobidatta 

58 

Budrata 

1, 2, 4, 5, 16, 

’ 18,23 

1 , 30, 174, 229 ff 

Bupaka 

114-123 

distinguished from 


Apahnuti 114 

„ from Parinama 114, 125 

divisions of 114 fE 

explanation of the term 114 

Buyyaka 

73, 107 

S'abara 

87, 274, 
282, 320 

S'abda»vyapara-vichara 43, 60, 


54 

Sikdhyavasana, lakshana 51 

Sahacharahhinnat^, a 

fault 

287 

Sahacbarya 

66,67 

Sahokti 

176-178 

S'akti 

6,38 

S^§.kuutala 

152, 159 166, 

168, 

178, 219, 229 S 

Sama 

250-251 

Samadhi 

290-291 


a gwM 291 

SamSihita 

h6-317 

Samauya 

297-298 


distinguished from 


Apahnuti 298 
„ from Bhrantiman 298 
„ from Milita 207 
Sie^marthya 69 

Samaaokti 179-193 

distinguished from 
Aprastuta-pras'auisa 1 93 
' sf }» Bdpaka 192 

IS IS Upama 188 


divisions of 179-180 
Samuchohaya 285-290 

distinguished from 

Samadhi 288 
„ from Dipaka 290 
j, from Paryaya 290 
„ from Sama 290 


Samyoga 67 

Sandeha 128, 129 

Sankara 324-331 

S^ankaracharya 134 

Sanketa 38 

Sansrishti 323-24 

Sara 265-266 

Sarasamuohcbaya 72 

Sarasvatikanthabharapa 22, 23, 
205, *225, 291 
Saropa, Lakshana 50, 51 
Sarvadars'anasangraha 3, 48 
S'arvavarman 95 

S'atapatha-brahma]pa 7 0 
S'astradipika 42 

S'auddhodani 10 

Sentence, definitionss of 34 
S'is'upalavadha 129, 150, 


158, 161, 163, 215, 249 ff 
S'lesha, distinguished from 

Dhvani 199 
„ from Samasokti 
200 

divisions of 121-»122, 196 


views about 198-199 

S'loka»vartika 87, 282 

Smarana 112-114 

S'yingara, definition and kinds 
of 30 

S'ruti-dushta, a doBha 9, 32 
Sthaylbhava 30 

Subhashitavali 128, 139, 
179, 185 

^Subject, defined 7 
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Suggestion 75 

Sukshma 302-303 

distinguished from Anu- 



mana 303 

Suvritta-iilaka 

219 

Svabhavokti 

305-306 

Svara, Vedic accent 70 

Tadguna 

298-300 

distinguished from Bhranti- 


mfin 299 

„ from 

Millta 299 

„ from 

Samanya 299 

Tantravartika 

3, 36, 42, 60, 


98, 273 

Tarala 59, 89, 91, 110, 15T 

Tarkabhasha 

34, 36, 40 

Tarkadipika 1, 12, 31, 39, 50, 


65, 282 

Tarkasangraha 

34, 40, 147 

Tatparya 

65, 86 

Tatvabodhini 

83 

Tauta 

5 

Tilaka 

243 

Tulyayogita 

161-162 

TJdaharana-a figure 218 

XTdahara^a-ohandrika 20, 24, 

30, 50, 74, 206 ft 

XJdatta 

312, 313 

tjdayana 

68 

Udbhata 

19, 90, 92, 105, 


107, 109, no fE 

Uddyota 

17, 39, 66, 80 ff 

TJUekha 

131-135 


distinguished from Bhranti- 
man 132 
j, from Malarupaka 132 


Upajohara, meanings of 59 

TJ padanalaksha^a 49 , 

XTpadhi, kinds of 43-44 

TJpama 89-109 

distinguished from Anan- 

WA Oft 


„ from Riipaka 89 
„ from XJpameyopama 
90 

5 , from Vyatireka 

89-90 

divisions of 90, ff, 104 
XJpama-dhvani 193 

distinguished from Sama- 

sokti 193 
Upameyopama 110—111 

distinguished from Anan- 

vaya 110 

„ from RasanopamA 

110 

„ from Upama 110 
explanation of the term llO 
Upanishads 3 

UrjaSTi ^1® 

Utpala 1^2 

Utpreksha 141-154 

distinguished from Atis'a- 
yokti 151-152 
,, from Bhrantiman 
141, 151 
„ from Sandeha 157 

„ from IIpam§. 150 

divisions of 142, 144 

explanation of the term 141 
Uttara 377, 279 

distinguished from Anu- 

mana 278 

„ from Kavyalinga 279 

,, from Parisankhya 

278 

Uttararama oharita 110, 114, 
165, 235, 267 & 
Vachaspabimis^ra 134 

Vagbhatalankara 264, 260, 277 
Vahika, derivation of 55 
Yakovakya, defined 306 

Vakpatiraja 




1ft 
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Fakrokti-jivitakara, date of 4 
. views of 18-19, 319 

Vakyapadiya 50, 66, 97, 98 
Yamana 2, 19, ^28, 5, 3, 109, 
158, 234, 239, 266 
Yarahamihira 13 

Tasavadatta 167 

Yasishthadharmasutra 136 
Yastudhvani, definition of 22 
example of 22 

Yastuprativastubhava 106-107 
Vatsyayana-bbashya 54 

Vedantapaiibhasba 34, 50 


Venisamhara 
Vedantasara 
Vibhava 
Vibhavana 
Vic bit r a 


194, 205 
50 
30 

,20, 235-237 
252-253 


distinguished from 

Yisbama 262-253 
Yidbi 187, 273 

Yiddbas'ala-bhafijika 257 
‘Yikalpa 283-285 

Yikasvara, a figure of 

speech 219 
Y ikr amadka-de vacbarita 23 1 
.Yikramorvas'iya 158, 290 

Yinokti 178-179 

Yiprayoga 67 

Yirodha 240-245 

distinguished from 

Rupaka 244 

„ „ Yibhavana 242 

„ „ Yis'eshokti 243 

Yirodhita 68 

‘ Yis^esha 255-257 

Yis'eshokti 237-240 

Yisbama 247-250 

distinguished from 

Vibhavana 250 
„ ,V Yirodha 250 

' « }) Vis'eshokti 250 


Vishadana, a figure of 
speech 250 

Yishaya, explained 114 

Yishnupuraua 31 

VisVanatha, criticized, 100, 
122, 125, 141, 213, 216, 
233, 243 

Yritfci, meaning of, 38 
Yrittivarfcika 63, 68, 60, 74 
Ypttyauuprasa 28, 329 

Yyabhichara, explanation 
of the term 45 

Yyabhiohari-bhava 30 

Yyaghafca 257-259 

two kinds of and their 

differences 258 
distinguished from 

Yisbama 259 
Yyajastuti 207-210 

distinguished from Apra- 

stutapras'amsa 209 
„ from Dhvani 209 
Yyajokti 303-305 

distinguished from Apa- 
hnuti 304 
Yyakti (gender) 70 

Yyaktivivekakara 25, 26, 64 
Yyafijana 65 

Arthi 77, 78 
based upon Abhidha 66 ff 
„ „ Lakshana 75-76 

S^abdi ‘ 76-77 

theories about 65-66 


Yyatireka 172-176 

difference of views as to 176 
divisions of 172, 173 
Word, powers of 38 

Yain^ka 324 

Yas'ovarman 219 

Yathasarikhya 266-267 
Yogyata 34 
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iS E W^qft' # =50^^ ^ 11 » « 

a%?Rm?5»rq: sram 5ra %graw^ i 
3iTl^5r«qr^q^^wrqq^: i qqr«ra?qqTqf s^qg^onq q^rF?R- 


# qj ts f :# sr wiTrfsg^: ti h ii 

qitei%lq ancJRt jtqrrq i ^ grf^r- 

i%t?r5rff%q?^qTcsqrqq^^q i ^sttirxJFcrOTf — 
a'qT qrwqon^ ^^?rr i;:qrt3gT i 

S 

mq®row 5:iat§^ qr^'»r<yqqTqKtHTq’'tiR-«sifqRTqft' s.-qrtf^ffq- 
^ I qg qiq 5:TO^«r; — 

^ qrrqp^rt qnr i 

3i^%sp^r*nq5q STOvq: ^larHsrqrg; u » ii 
II# ?I3!Tq% %¥q: ^ 5#^: t 

% 515 ?:TOq#^TOTqqt ^ 5:qr«hK«irf5r qfg'sjpl’ q i?q ^ ^arar- 
sRiqf^qr 3rai%%^»TTqqa[T(n^q^qr w^qqr'qqpanri' f^frqr^t^*^- 
^nqqr^qqpsq^ i t«r: qq^ S^q i 

■If^^rqq; I jq: ^#*qtsft ^fliqi^: sqq^ qit 

^rqqrq qsf^^tq: i q# qfl; qft^^qftqqr ^ l arqigr ^ ^ i fir qiiqsrqqr- 
=«fTqaiTqiqqt i qsq^ — 

qfSfqRn^q^55q^%q#t ?r#: h < m 

V9 

qfl ^ qqaRT: qqrf^isql^t qiqq ^qrq — 


■rt ‘^TOKtiffl JRTiqq*’ ^5 ‘qprnw*r»’ ■f»f. x ‘qsq^Ti^sTt 5»qRqra;’ ^-«t. 
•Ti ‘?f%m:’ q'. « 'gqqqaiiq’ q% qif% «r-5qf^- f^. t ‘5«q%- 

^cfll^’sr* « ‘ts^ qnq,’ 5p-*r. < '^ qrg qqqio* f^. 'tcq fqqqi’ ^-?r. 

•1**1913 aiq’fsf. 










sr 5rrs^ i 

jrraR^ ^ i m ^rsrr?rr ?r w^gj s?tf^- 

«r3ni?Mtm?raT#?tTuft gr ^ra; i ’ri^ '^^f^iT h ^t^^oif^ipr %iTf- 

^ f ?rgr ^ra; i ^ ^ %^re5iT»if !En=?iHT 

^ I fi'tk^TKg ^^?r: 5f>T?f^*rrw^'frnT; ii’ ^ i 
5r3 ^*T ^?rr^?TT5dw^: HTuif^^?c?iT55f^' 1 ^= 5 # — 

arT<TTTts% ^«?Tm^^5rT gT^oit |f%: n II 

a^JTvir^ot 1 

smrar iri^’TST^ u ? o u 

g^fT^?ig^«r5 ?ir«nTRn^wi5r^: 1 
g[iiinii% sr fsqf^ h is 11 

^9nwsfir ir€t?p?r — 

?i555f#*r% 1 

^qRf i q^^Rre^Tr 

1 f^vtrqCTtsf^ qqq- JT^^rcT q?TTf — 


ST qq#fH ^%ir ST ST^% “ar II s ^ ii 
ilrwmT^: si ^nrt 1 

srg ?r«rTft i^>TTqT#siTiJti?r 1 arsq?!- — 

?TSi;iM^U 

SJ5^ SI g ^qoiqi^ I 

1 s:9n^rqt^^igT|STiT?F5!r- 

5IISI»tsis9; I aigsnwTtgjl^ ^qq- | 

. A ^ 

arqrnjjTm 5rer 1 

^sriqr^srf qqr^ ^raqiPTOWft# w%FiTs?ft' qin:- 





«rR % ^g': II S 8 n 
■UrsTTarrqTT: sencfJiTs^q % srar: 1 
S13 ^ ^ ^qrtqj: Jri^?r 1 3=5^^- — 

Tsr^mn^i jtsist tg'^^ 11 sh ii 
?Rr; ftsn^: ?i%?Rim 1 

l^Sflt^ll %% II 


1 ‘maqf %gtqnf|?a!ft’ q>. , h ‘aqi’ aife ^-g®%. 'q*rifN§q»’ a?. 
« %raR'^ 5p-ii. ‘siRspia?^’ wS'Sf^. \ ‘°T?iarafes’ ^-si. 

<» ‘h Hitfe =q’ ap-n. c *q!®r%qq^ft<iKq Irqpjc’ qp-n. ^• 

1 0 ‘«rqi®riS|q’ Pr. ^ 1 *<Bm wffpqiR^’ af. 




2 






I? ^3cr^: Jni®i:^ i 

5(3 ^i4i3Mi«)wif?l'=snWimi^^ 5'n*iw 5[^(4t 

H ^rri^ 1 53=s«rt — 

sfr 5T ^a[% n %<* n 

s(54«*ir$Ha[ srarTT^sjrKt i ^«fT — 

i^| S|jtMa€ r »fSC : 'IT^ 3T^ Vf I 
naf: 'TTf®ti^ MKia<3TIS^ 

®?d 5r#Prg^^ ^ ?r«rrw 43 : 11 ’ ( kt^. > 





«ll41^»WI<{t«(W3*(l4Ri ^ 

%^s^5iq;. I ’OT J(c!rrf — 

sr rEfi-«T%^ 11 i« u 

(fr^nteiNT^ ft 

srr^: ((9m4w w5?R(Tft«n^i 

3r3^i»rERt s^TOT — 

^«rats^ ([^rerl^T^ 5(i%?i: 11 ^ « 

I 

^arnSTTTW^'srra’JTf^ Hv?rT^^qr^ 1 
«rft 5 ;T# 2 teft ^irsjrmi^jpiT ^ar^TTftfwpTrw^ €tsft 

5«rfr«^ TTJ# I 

srw ^'»r: !6TO^nTJ sr^55rarf^^5c?r: ii ^o « 

^r ft i(rr^ tt^ift: ^ ^rarft 3 ipt arm Ji^ftmar- 

^[T3Tfrg^i 

aran%3 ^W3T% g f 5 | j ri gy 33TCT[^; I 
33(1^ 

3ft a?sr: wiTT: -w^ ftmmft^r^gjFcw 33 ^nra; 1 arar^ 

iar4i^-ft3T3K3t 3 I <hKu|4ll«^dc4n'^^H«J14*''^‘^^^^*llal;. < 


1 ^- 3 . «i ■3*n’ %. % ‘sTft’’ 31% 3 - 3 «%. 

* ‘I3ft3t5(^ 3 3tg;’ fft. ‘3(W3I3:’ 3 - ^ ‘^3^3 333*^’ ^- 3 . 

3 'rniftas^ar®’ fft. < '33ift3 ’ sb-3 . ‘sn3i5{r3t an®’ fSr. 





q^#3[: I 


sr^^5i^r% it ST «nrats':?T^ it%^ II :? % «• 

SI €5 qc3«iliti^<^*t»tii3ii«*ST^: I 

^T%rsT^^Wrsft^ ^ITTSTtsit ll II 

«msTsqTrsTi%sr ^%?r?WTqit ii ii 
ST uTf^ftroTt I 

TarsjTTJ^^^sir st ^ i 

'T^aj^sar^T^iV sTTr^tafr: ii ii 

g^r<?#ii^*': ?it 4 t?r: « 

Tlf^* S’T: JTm«T TPPT 5=1^ — 

JUTTnr 'srtoj^ i^rTf^T^ TRTSj;. 11 w 

=sr4srr siT^KSfq^ l ^ ‘^lec: ^5FsrT^BssKKlc^tsi«^=«}i’^^:’ ^ag’SK- 
Ji^sT. 1 srg sr^ s;# sr ^r^^RS54 si^ fw 'itsnrngsTT^sqf^r^gr^- 
^rtsTU^isr^:’ ( sn^JT. sr. ^ ) iparW^ i s^— 

fn^rwr ft«<T%^T9nRT! i 

si^rft T:^nfir5rasn' -^toisjrrf^ sr tfsrrl^ ^i^rfaR^rrsTT 3^- 
fttsi qrr ^a tsr i 

sTenpariarrit^ gr^r sar^sr^JTSt ii ^9 ii 

sfg 0tit«iT wrac^f w^aR^«rsi^ ^ ^ras^efPrOTC- 

?9n%^*T^rqTWTr%3 si^it]?^ si^ 1 


1 ‘f 4 g^ai’ ^ 5 ^. ^ ‘'*wajrw5r--’ sr- ^ ‘»n^ sr ^- 

sipiWt’ ^-»T; JBsiglfCTt'T <M<5!. « ‘®g*i5fRTf^?5zg;’^-sr- H^'Pr®!- 

«Ri?i^»’ i ‘^iv57^"’g«rr ^r ■^’ 5#t5nrtf& :^-ss%. » i wrswHS*’ 
ST; ‘sE^f^o’ f«T-ST. *= »i. %' ?p-srr. i» *3tr^3 

?^ararfe i < ^-ai. ‘»raRfa’ w. 







'ar ^e?itr ii n 

*r^ w^l=rm ^srarnsr^ 57 i%v^ i q- 

^ ar«tT I 1 515 ^— ^ ^ 

arsrrfti ^leof^ca^ 

^:’ \ l»slTR«Klc«ffsT'«hl^ =aT’9n# flf^Rr^- 

if^ =^ I ‘’srRi^sf^ ^ JTtn^rr 
»TN'%ti:’ fir =^ i ^arer ^srar^cwqqjftf- 
wiWt i iJKRMn^ i 

ft Jr^*(WiR5r: M'ift^qRr: ^S'^SniJTT: >?^ ^t:^- 

»nw% I arSxRq; — 

3T3vmT«I arT%a!T sqfirqTftot; I 
sr^t^r^TT: JTW 11’ ifir I 

''R^nsT^ac^Jsl''® ^aCTR'sr%5:WcR^^ft^:’ R 1 

3ISI % % ftRT^qNsjrfSr^^Tftoi fiRmri — 

^viTarT; ^raiRT^qt; 1 

^ ft ^nJrift?ra<.'R» Ithi afTcTK^rer ^^ 

Rt^ =^ f^dr^rr: ‘ft5fns«r% anwarpnini^ik^t^: 

aimr(5i«R^9nftqrHT ’?ftt:’ ift ft*nqT 3 = 3 ^% 1 ^r^^ftnir— 

JT^rlfT^ ii’ ( ?>\9.<i. ) 

— 

auT^Rrqtfl:<rrr<?^ arer ^^if«fr 1 
^q;i 


straww^ 5n?i^ri^^RTra»s?T i«\i°flra; 11 m 

^ ft^t«<RlPl^lnRi'qiPl%IB^?; I 3?^ ^ !^t ftRN: ?r ?rc^^- 

1 5nr wnr^:— < 

smft i 

’?aj^s^?aE#^#^t%^««T5ft55^rilRrr 11 n 

%ir^ I ?r|'^q; 1 ^^Hrftyqq^q^ fttiT i 

^rSi^'anT— 


> '3JW?r JRBTOO’ ^rf, H ‘‘SI^OII n’ q. \ ?r; ‘^lftt«ipi’ 

8 ‘»Tra ffci’ siife ^-ig-jpsnR^i!. ‘ctKewR^srcl"’ q'. \ ‘<?n55l'?*’ 
aP'Tf. ^ 'a?it«’ K% gf^ergsrait®!. < ‘jmsiPra’ f & g^crj^twrss (wiwitfft) * 

% ‘»iraig>^’ zfi-Ti, 1 o 1 1 ‘?t ?r?i f^rai s^-jt, 

^8 *®g^a^»'s» 





'Q 


'4T?T?r# ! 

■efhcsrOT5?r srsrff«5^; m u 

l n5f vftd'ST^T: 

'sfi^'^ csjRT: ^lilra’: ii n 

3TRrT;w''is?rT?ii«STfRn:: i i ^jjg- 

I I q«IT— KmEf^tflRI^: I 

3Ti!T saKRgr: — 

JTTm'qR: irai»5«qr^s?f rarq^gf^rs; i 
3ii5ff^rm#R3r ^i^?r: ii ii 

giilT — I ajiT — 


JRrrqr^ 'sft^ras^; i 

1 ?T*ii — \ 3t«r — 

agrmpqgw^af^gtjiri^ v^t^aiTrfrr: wgc u u 
— JTR!!^l*rmRT ’Tmii^: i 
t'.'qt =? siisfift^^ ^rscr^iT? — 

qftTq%oi'5rerg^5ts^rf^fii^ i 

«5i ??r^^pr%5STHiaRnft qflyoTt ^pfSra: n n 
§:«it^p:rg:st^i5 ?i ^ifJtsRrg » w — 

‘?!TgT ^SRT ^ds^a:T5r^g- 

^ 5r€T«ti?r ^ i 

5[9rfg;S5cg^: si% jrt ^?iiw %ift% 

^sTiuRmRiga^frrgr f%rg ^(%li: ii’ 

^grUT srf^ SI 9f^: I 

5g^sf^ ^gsipenp: ii \% n 

«i«iT sm — 

‘sjt'n ^^•21 5»S ^f^S’Rt gjW, 

<11^ sn:^ g*[T, g'l^ g gc^ g?T% srf^f i 
■^iBrg^r fg'srrgw^g^tT ^T®i ^r^rf^rr: g% 

gnif sr: 

s*3^ qsFfwr: 

sn(^8f;TST Wffl€ ts g f <asn ^ tb ; i sr«iT — 

‘st'err^ gfe gra# g 
^ srar srit^d SI ifM Irtt^ ^i^FSR;: 


«’ 


' ‘!aintif^:’fJT&’ fri. *1 ‘•I’scfi’ si. ^ 





CM'S 


w^vrr^ sr: i 

n: '^sRRt Sk^W ^nfira^tfltT^rrgn- 

qifi f iBT^i ’ll ?r ^35Tm: 1 — 




^TTr^oNt fiwft sr H# t »rjraf^ ii’ ( sm^o \oo,) 
^ ^ %^-*rr5^iTJre«ir'ir?nliq' i 
3-gCT flT?T?^?T«c^1f5T^S|r#T ^ II ^.4 II 
’?wT5TR^55W5Rra; 1 3T«r srerf ?rf mr^rTf — 
fjTTgsff^ 5rra%^%f%^ *9 i 

^rfr^r iprrer ii ii 

^ silRift^ 5r5r#»r%^l%s;i?5iil%ql4i=b« w M#i : ^fk- 

tfteii^irT I srsrr — ^:rFrr^irf i 

srsT HfPTT: — 

?aa't\s’5r ^ifnrr i 

- vm 5i^g ©fS^ir: ii «« u 

9f I Ri^i <i-Hi tiir^i ^’:'sf^iir»?®<i>^i i P i — 

%5lV7’9Rf5T^ ?TSTtSsr II II 

%2; sri^ >?^ 1 

^TT^fm^lRT'sr: I 

frpr^T: ii ii 

’fl'vimil^ I ar^t^RRBlHJTTf — 

WSFt ^RTT^ 

3r4^^m*r: 1 ¥fTO«Rwi% '^Rff ^ %«pt =5rTft 

^ ( oc^o 5?«v5^ ) figij;, ?r# 

55^:^l?r3«r?j: i ^ 5 ?rf 1 

^ TO*r:’ ^rrqwr^ q^ p K-n; ‘»r^ 


_ t '<Tfit!’ »T. ' ^ '•?% §’ frT-’?. « fTf-W. 

‘iigif^r''’ n; ‘ 5 ^°’ 








^ ( 5:^0 ) ^, ?Rf^r 

<^B i 4Ti ' *iiq°^ r^ ^ gr ^ qi’ ra» ! aT^ i =^^rBF5T^ 

1 PBi 3 W“qR^: 1 ?r^i^i%5=?RmTqT3 1 
3T!?T^:3:5rofHT: — 

I 

jrqjijimfiTTnsft i 

’^SJTIl^l^^arTHT ?T^: 5*ri5S: « »« u 

aim^gj^m: 1 qo^qm^t^OTf^Ts:^ *wt t^rq^qn?;-— 

ip=^:^i%qrfqivr ^rnsnqq qw^’.* i 
qq=qtT«rf^t%f^^ HTS’: ftr^lt': fi# 

ffi-=qcr%q *rrf^ qR%?qc^T§nTOr^5T; ii’ (wr** q.q<i) 
^rqiTd ^’tJqif5=h|Rs q^: | sr5%f^ 1^: I sTq qo^roqT:- 

HTJT^a^iSr^rqirar i 

551^^ qoq; I ^gq; I m qt^ffTqr: — 

qt^qqfgqt^H: ^ II 8H 11 

Iqftq:, sTRi#^ qri 3?q =q 
:jxmT; ^ft s irqhrr: 
arrqqt^ijqf^dtqrqq: i 

ii«qr i 

5rsn qrw: irfi:#^?rr: a ii 

srq jrg^Ts^TRf ^wFit^^pnaT — 

^rr^ar g'srr g p^qif i q qg: i 
«T^«T%«rT ?rsiTi^^! a «» a 

arq qirq^'^ ?jr q% q^e^oRc. i qq — 

^ =qtqn:n • 

g%g ^ ^ a «q a 

gqqlftl^ ^ qqf^ ^ srHq: i 

SraTs|qn'lt ?aiqgr tr^qFPft ftremSg: i 
qrq5rif*rg?i5%qtiT^ ?!%i?Rq;j a a 
m gTRqqqqrqqiaqT.-v' 


1 ‘q^Rra*’ir-q. *i ‘SfIsitcRsr' ^^5nfeq-q-3®aiq|s. \ '«3Wt’ir-q- 
« '«q...5Tt!’ q^qairfe ^r-3qi%. 





[\.V 


?^#i^1iir5ilr 'ft?'?r gun ii h« ti 

?a?[g’r ^a^cTT ?t 5^ i 

forrf^ ^rer: ?tt h hi ii 

gr5rr5^#5TT 2r*Ti — 

‘3??^^ 5Rr^ ii^rq%ftf^ ^t; sno^^y^r^ra: i 

w!f^g:ii’ ( q[ ) 

’?qH5=q3:f^ i m ^T?r:— 

mj — 

‘f flr^gnfrsci3mw5TOr^r ’^ftd^-^rr i 

^^irr^slJr •fenq^cg^ ^4 t?q ii’’ 

(^'TOUTo %.\o,) 

^srt^?r«ig|>Tt ii h?^ ii 

^^ug^CTf^sq; i 

w — 

‘srrp'^rfti^qim q^iFr ^ i 
5T w ’5q5qts«rraRi^«t; u’ 

%$ ilrlr »T 5 ?qf^r u h^ u 

^STT — 

an^wrf hH 5iTg %r: ^wrf^r^^qt ii’ (fJTRo ?.vo) 

»ff^qT<mTgr%: q^oi i 

Jrroir95i%s'5?Riig u h« ii 

5ifSRr^onft^^ ?5il§iwgf! 5nrar ii hh ii 
v.qw'^'S.'i'Wii'-^^ii^ I 

«rsT ^rtt i 

57TPrq^ S^jrkq>w^n5^^?rFiTRI^4!qT^^^|’^ i ht 
» pg^ ki^T I ^ — 

■ ^5igrlRii^g'aRi gfsp^q^ «i%rg[r i 


1 ‘*ft^qi...ftsiT!’ 5fmg;g'-?i-5Siqf!it< ‘sqq...«Tqp5r’ f^rwiwc 
s (h.^) ijqifsrPi^. 






U 


?r«rT — 

'ToiiiTor sft n’ ( ?rNrT'i*i^sr?rr?>TTi^ 'it- 

1 ’ll: sR^snPr it ) 

?iTflr ^f^r gitsTF Jm5^% ii h* ii 

?r?r — 

jrsi?Tra^«ft4ra5«T^f%^TTT wrm i 

’Jfa FTT^ gj^IT H 'M u 

m ’T’lT KH ^Tcf'TT^RT’F. — 

‘U'sq^ SlPr’TI’T^^ 5fspT f^3Rt#5=3[5rr 
ft mcfft ^ d^TSri^ %5rT'^# 'TT^il- 1 

'FF^qt M'jsjt sf qr: ii’ 
sT’WTq^t^’Tfjrf^qn'TT ’r«iT ft’t srm’rlWtoi^ — 

Hi^s’ETipsit gf^ q^, r^qFi^ ’THr:2FTa:., 

^’T f ^RT?q!3’rl' ^iworf qs^ftr i 
ilsfai^rq’T’ft^qf^JTs^s »rTrrf*iTq[% 

fq’iq;«rig^i?rq’^if ii’ 

qt ^iTT ’r«rr — 


‘f5T 33:r%, f# ’TrmqnT’TrftcrT, 

^r^’iPTf qftf^q T§rg%, qr^JT^ri^m %q^ i 
T^qiF^S 

qrrai wr^ra^ tqi ' m sft^ ^rfi^ fSrm ii’ ( ^ftt. ^-v ) 
qrrt if^qrr — 

‘HT qcj; jr«rarTO'qgg% ^%ql:i^ 

, ,.^ 

qwr liqqi^ 55ifaT^q:gf5T: ii’ ( sr^reo ^o.) 
^f^rqiqsMrr’r^t ’r«rr-'3c% '^nqs^’T^sit-’ ^ i ^ ^f^raqsw- 
qsssnqr qd^qiJRTt’rr flf%f^^%qq'?rqT gsr: •rsw’^ i aiq’TKiT- 


ifns’rr t 

t'q5mra«m?rr qr«FJi^i%HT qrir ii ii 


’r«rr — 


• q ‘q'CtTsfoiPqo' ‘in?t^’ ?t; ‘qt fifg rq PaPi io’ ^ir. q !^qp5!ij% ( sl.l'^ fspr) 
flsq’^wq;. ^ ‘”ggrqq'?fK’ « ‘oqnrt^l^o’ Tf. '' 
s^-Tf. ^ 'q*n’ *T- 



?mT ^s?rr ^ i 

SrsTTPra a’ 


\’n%) 

I Jres^t^ JT^rr ^ — 

TrPlsc^ 

qrftf»=»T(^^f\Trv55rRr n^g^r; i 
^ET^: g^^<?r%fl: 

W3«i 'w r: ^zr^zr a’ 
i «r«r spr^— 

^RRF«rr n rggr ^ g q t i 

^TRhrar smsw^sg^rq-w ii ^<» ii 
wcR'n qqr — 

‘'Rqr^ m €*nri% PrqgiF^sft f^«T5'?=qT5«^% wrj^s i 
^ jr% jrRHI' g ^ j^nrPr ^Pr a’ 

^rasfli^qi q«rT — 

‘8TV35r?rewgd^f%I^ q% Wfrf%?rrf g^sf^ i 
JT«^sf^ q^?r q&: ^T^^tqqrqTJ a’ 

('TiJt^ar^o ^.x< ) 

q«rT — 

qsf^^TkrfV ^ i 

q^qiTTwk^Ri'T^lt: : 

ftpiT: ^ STBSfi^qvr: a’ ( ^o\9 ) 

qRhRiTq«rT — 

aR q # gr q*rr — ‘’R«rT% «rT^«ni% — ’ t sir^JFcRTw q*iT— • 

‘setTft5=q|tqR!%, gi^55^ qr# i^ii^f?, 
lft¥ ^rt sgqtqq I 

tg gqf snragg^ mHT sgfllxqq; a’ (^tsK. ?.vr) 

% '«ftn 'qpijnft^ *5 ^ CT ' s ft ^ flr i 
% qwrrspi^ i ^ — • 


, » #Rt4 ‘ftsiTOtrr!’ ), g^n- 

firai^qfi> ^pSkgqs^reri ( siis^ ). ^ ‘g^ qt~*T. 




w«nr 'sflw ii ii 
3 ^^ilnc«lhrr I 


^sT H^tT #CT — 

‘?r3[^stim^f^JW 5# fSwsrrriiftg^® ?r|^^ ^’^nr: i 

ne?f^«ki'Hi<tr: ^Pr^rt *iws;isfttwir 1^ ^rpsfc^ ii’ 

(felo n.^t) 

^r^TT — 

‘?T^, 5iT«r, f^gw ft 

%^s9ng, 5T ^sTO'^^ri^ ^ i 

?(fft dftft Trs^5T ^T?rlt 

5i5%fjm, ^ 5[^, ^ ii’ ( wi^o h® ) 

w — 

‘?n’l ft «Ei=^T f%RtT »r!rfe gi[^H*i - i«i)4>«ii ' i 


(SiPRo K.'Xt, ) 

sRR«ir ^ 1 % n ii 

^ ^qhi5?!n^ws4%: I 

?rw f^r^ I *r*rT — 

qfti^rr si^lrr^^- 
^TsmrMsft i 

siTST^sft 51 qftsRT s?nm?i59rTf5?r^ 

jrgq^^ror^S^T €tq: ^5nsfif?r: ii’ ( sm;?© %c ) 

5 ’(^it 'q s qTT fi i % ; u u 

sig siTO^I W.’W— 

<3R^€tsfl: 1?^ 5r^ % IRS jRR^ 1 

ft 5iR^!|f5RR snsRSP^cnSTT: It’ 

3Brr 3r#(T i *t«rT-‘^ ^ g^i-’ ( ^nfeqo ) | 

sfw ^ ??rg^ i 

si^ grr »ri^ i 
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3 T*r ?Eri:T— 

jR^CT^rbi^hrr^: ■Rf??!^ i 


*r<T JR — 

‘jnftftJT srfttRra^^^^S 

5 iTerRr|;T Rrt i 

SJTWTIM ’^^RTUftR^g^ ft(%'p€ ll’ 

9 T«r ?ift:-— 

■ 55 ^: u % « 

W ;JJT — 


ftwft sriH ft^ftffft^RRn’c^’JL I 
ftitnsRWTR^ff fiT 'a’^wpRnfM 
fw^!?if 5 r: ^ ^ wft ^nerfrgij; ii’ 

«T*I irft: — 

stfirma ^Rssrr: n w 

?i*rT — 


‘ 8 R^ ^^tqftsiwn’ «j^ir?rn?ftt®Tftr i 
SEfftr ft ’5r^f<I%5 SRrRRT:TOWf^: li’(^- ^.t^) 
«l'ff RTftr: — 



1. '^5T. ^ ‘’st^s^pRatra;,’ Rr-^- * 3»*rric*’ Rmi* 

‘ajwajPP^’ < '^saraan®* Rr; ‘agaa^Ptift’ W* 

» ‘aiaHm^’ ®-JT. 




sw — 


T; 3c^OT!TI3?r: 




w — 


luw^rrarei^stsfCT: i 

f^^Mt?Rrra;ii ’ (%raT. < .v^) 

m ^ — 

siresftvrrat ^Ysr ^ i c ^^ra TnTi ’^ r t^ i 

4«rr — ?9n^ 1 3i«r — 

«i«rr — 

5^ <%r wn?T5Tf*«T^ gro: i 

gccr snrr u’ 

«r4Tg?n’ — » 


w — 

?R ^rg^: i 

5r Jt^ ft jrri^:^ ii’ (ftr^o ?h.O 

«T«l — 

^-qr^mTmwFrT g firmer m^eiRrs \ 

q«iT nir-— 

‘■RT f VfeaiT i 

^ft ft^sf srrsrasrfls^ ii’ 

(’WT fft^spR jifirgrr ^ i 

’R ’sfe 3:^ft 3rR?PTflrl^ ii) 

m gft;-— 

igRnftwnin^ i 

*iW|9R^ifr5RTfr?iJT%w^^ il i u 
^*rr— 

Ul 

‘fRT irRsr^ 

5m#R ^ra^ijPii^^figsrT: i 


» f»r-^. *1 ‘®Efiw9Cf'^’ ^(~^-^. ^ ‘aft ^“‘lE*! 

ft*R’ - fH"^} Sifs OTf’ftaraf* « ‘irai aa’ i5ir-?r. ''• 

»I5 ?sr* 







Jstg jt^it i:!- 
%^5rJTft |■4 ?rg:-u’ 

m =^WT— 

j?R?f^^RT»n%arw c^nira^rilr: i 
^STT — 

^rR^TiT^HfTg w ^55 grrqts^iii i 

STssn^jfRKsr^t Sill ^ ^rsrmii^r: ii* 

srsT »3iT^;— 


H 1»« It 


«r*rT — 


ismfr ’TftqT’Jf 41^ sj^: %ei^nr>m3; ii’ 

(^’^r^JTo ^.•H) 

3i*r — 

«qnR ^F?n ttgrpnl: ^s^srarw^i'TlFi: « 

«r«iT jpT — 

^i^sT^q^siigft S> igfe aRt^rfecc^atT ii’ 
f^iRit^r ^4t5R?4t RdPR i5r%5T»i;, i 

^ ggfe si'TOifend^m ii ) 

a?«r — 

gf^ n ?»s ii 

?ri!iT — ‘1^ ft?nn--’ icsqfTft ( ^k. sm ) i 

^ a r q^g r l tser «t5% c^^rnPrgrra: — 

# ^g4f»rgrft«T: i 

twfe ?isfTtsgf%s?uTni?nrrTOTgT4. ’arf^^r^oC^JTT i ?Tgr: 
Spre^TW^ 1 ®!ff5T=^Tfip5Wt»TTg: I 'It 

^TR; ^ifef t S#1R^ 1’ I RTi^R: fW # H^rritR^RT?--* 

3!r°HT ^{srar arf^rgrfipRT g?rj i 


1 f4«e^RRtmi 'mfiRl*tfci» ( <^t ) iRfirara ^ ^ ('*v^) 
( *AS ) g^ i ftfP igR. ^ ? ‘ft'sdireoi’ ('(^ilRiiTc) 

■f5r-«r. 9 ' aRiftwm ’ fST-s?- ^ ‘sprt^ificarf^sn’CsRtU^aWiT) ft-^T. 
^ ‘TOi%r5J5sqPr?ift^?Ts’ ■&-». 




[ 


^fsir n n 

arsr ^TT^nm: — 

srilp^^ qr 4 Irifl'^igJTejnTT: i 
8JT^rr^rf!^f^s^ srrw: 5STT?fi% sgira: ii «»« h 

51 s?TT^ %t€ 1' 5«# ’K’^ ll’ I 

^r^sci^rrf — 

vw srm i 

^5«5IT ^^lt?«msy ^sf^ >911 1»H H 

?:%jS^gi%ssf JRH; jnrnr^JHn i 

5 ra n «»? n 

' fg5 » ^T% fi T^?t>%lgg5r ?iTy?P5n5gp(n'? i 

srra^5%!?«rOTsrab5r: ^ li ?«» ii 

^qrg^HTf I 

■SRRir 3 stfira *1^ H «»< H 

^8gr <j|fl^f^%'r i 

II 11 

^5?Rnrsl:a^ ^reg ^r i 

^j5?r&8inT5s ii h 

5i«rr 5:1^; i S25^a% fra: t ’CTfra®!' i ufran^ 

^iftger ff i "f i 

siraTfiT5nra5ra^r¥rrara#?r TOTSfraf: i 
^rerrarrfT suit jtNet: ^gnf^ qa Tft aifNifi r: n ii 
‘l€5:5fTR^^r5ft%5^^ l’ <f^o v,v ) 

. 8»t fHfr ^ <ra t f- 7- 

tot: ?rar: n n 

ff ^EWTf : — 

, ..T!Rra?%5n^ to; « %^\ H 

fTOTT fSlWRfTW fffT ’fl’TS^TpWP^ I 

■^5Ww*’ ^ ^ ’ '^“W* * ‘«r<f«wfi’C 

%-f . "'list*’ fr-»T. t s’ fSr* 









snfiiqpr: sttw: h us h 

5r#fi?r; ii U'^ ii 

^srrfiiwi^ ^tr: ^^iw^oTfs?} n 

?r»Tr — s^qr ^ 
3r[®HV)i%»n#r i ^ ?rRni^[Crq?T&*rTq': i ^?T»i3*rH: i ^rstt- 
sjqfir^Tft^ t SWTTOreTOf l 

tf^SCRT? — 

^jRppiT^ssr fl:^^ jrsr: (i %c% n 

m 

*Rr 5 T^! sr^sr fkst^^s^ i 

wfts ?rm siiPiqif ^ I 

H «[^»iJnHsi^ra«^'nT?qT5a3sfr ii u® u 
era 

sraomc!^^ fitsr: i 

^T^^sjTT^ gs H g«i% Ii u<! n 
sm g ^^g?T^g»srrai: i 

'g ^ ^ 5rT«frr5)35r “g; H 

;jsrrT^ssr anf^r^ggr g^ira ii n® » 

«i^R5r’^: ^SfT i Tr gg qTgT% fi r >H^^ i 
gaw^ar m r ft^^wi Ti ^6^Mf ^ u n? ii 
sranfgsimsnrT: ^wi^eRfi- WRorr^^njL i 
srrfNg ^)nlfilr:w « qf i q ggT ^ ^ gTyT; ii ii 
«?rar idr^erarnfrai qqsrara«rr i 
Dt# 1 

‘siW: mw^i 
5gnm gra?# i 

gi^rqrtTrrw graR5q:'Ji®TrwHV ^- 

stTy’^mft^^'RTT^ ^?TT5ROTT^ ll’ (’IWfl’tf ‘i.«) 

IPCifT# wra^ g%g: I 

q>Fgt T%3[f 2r^ «’ 

sra ^^TrfSrai^gT jrasqipm srra^ i 



» ft. 







I 5rm>^ i f?n^ 

gui^spri^ 1 ‘^I'yi'S^i^f-’ f?rr^ i 

‘f^nrnrt^ ^ ^®r ^ Hwr f 

i; r(T®^o3 ^w?fl'?r5j^«ri»ry<^)'K®srf%?Ti^«Rr ii’ ( ^itko 
31^ SfsnJ I ‘vtifliS.^'K’— ’ I 

‘'rr»i ^ ^ 5^155^ ^ ^ 5 : I 

3t#5!ri^ ^IRTF^ tPr^rdn 11 ’ 

srw 5 ^: » 

'f^r§niit3r55^3rjfi''i fSlftsf ^ 3Tg-33C. 1 . 

^ 1?^ ^311 f% 'm, 11’ 

^ ’W 11 ) 

m sr^ 1 I 

i«(5i ^^ '^^4 t g[|g^=i^o i n 11 

srrerirra g %^HT5ETf|^ wsnr 1 

spr^tsf^ sr5f5^t^ II 11 

q-STT— . 

crNt 5iT'JTT5=2ii«r(%f^fir spjjrr 1 

stT^4 1% ^ 5r ^ m 11 ’ 

fif^spsTT— 

*d5s»^T: ’ift>J5«r?3 

jrr*inr;.^5«ng 

JTT'ITJ K'HIaWT ll’ I 

sfsflfT — g!K»5r«i| I ^ 


*!F!nr5{tf&; w ^Rn^^s«r i 

!3'*n^ ^sA •q.RiRc^^r; <^'1 ir 1 


m 

^rar; f%r?ir wn: irani; 55rei%^; i 

’PTT wrft^c^ra^: 1 ®rT^ 

’s«r^5Tpf wiM 'wi^prm v 

sft# iiw w%w ^i^rr 11 u , 

I ■'' .■'v''^''''’''i; ' ' ■■■ ■■'■■ ■■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ^ — ~ ' '^" "■ '■ '■"■■ ■■■ ■ 








sr 3w i 

^T«TT «{VCT?r5ft?r^: II H 
f g»vnnn g^inf ^ i 

?r5?i%9ri^¥rlr im'i« h 

9T«r ^ir^r: — 

JTRs i5r 3 1 ^ 5rJr%<si!5rg^: i 
5?Tt: SrH’Tm’T: II ?«4.s U 

#fe«!W|lftRgR5^ ?T: ^oi ^pir I 

s[ttW?t JTFra^r jnft^FTTar i sc^: irirwr^ i i ?r^ 

5n*ra^ 2i«rr — 

‘3r^3mg=5r3r ^ gf sr rrsir i ’ 

JT 0 ^qft«H«l'i«farf oj goJt Ii’ (»rP?lW. ?-Ro) 

(31#5«lH«h BcH grTTT JUIT^T^^ 1 

qu-^4ft^H5is5!i%nT^ ir S^rf^RsqilJr ii ) 

’'nf^^rr «r«rT f ^■srrg^r^ 1 5?>T!?t#«iT — 

‘'mai^arFf i% 3#3TSW^ rrpir^ w iTT ar ar ^ I 

Pt^^-;S?flOTHi^ouT3TwilFf ^ JT# ll’ ( »irsiTOHo ) 

?r RsRs^^r^rrr, t% 3 ^Er^HlnwifNl^- 

I «r’?T — 

T«t’TwR[ ^ cC^rr^r^ srrqt i 

si>i#?<T siftisfir %r% ^ ttJTTWJrr?!*?^ 

^ gpT irrsrer w%sr^ ii’ ( anno rc ) 

*r*iTWT — 

‘in!^5R^' tiT«nr- 

^s'3i35T% 1 

?EnmvnfsqTHg!5i!'7sa?i:: II’ ( anno ) 

»i^pRi^nin# slsxir^fe^ ^ ii ii«i M 
t^kisTt ?ggMr%wr i 

fS arsTT— • - - 


1 ‘ar^iart 11-3®% jfife. ^ 'H* 9 i*ik*[»ria<:«i»<’ f^. 





TOa y i m f ^P r i 

5TlTi?r5E?#iJT wmtr s^Kt® 'TTR^tr s ^ rs^gq^ i 
UKiRsa+iw^'^'ltl^^^ ll’ ( %^o 

U*|v) 

gggWJSf I 

^rm ^s«i ^ ssf «ng^ i 

^?rfnT "T^: f q ^ g q f ?TitT^ ii « 

^r?ra^: ^mr, i 

^ ssn^ir ^fr%:, qr^: q?R u siosi u 
?imT^T 5 qft#5ir ^i^ajra'sftloi^ i 
w«i(ig^HU': TO i gg ^^ ^ . II q«^ n 

qqr — =qTi «rq 5 i- 5^-’ ij^n^ ( 0-^:^ 1 m 

HFIT^q: qw gt%T: I ^raF^r^qra; 1 9iq qqre: — 
srwi^ ^ra^qnq ^RHsrqi^ ^wura. 1 

©r:wwH^ra^f^^[^qiwT^ ^arq^ i 
^ “q I 

si ^ gq ^ r g # cirq: qpifqT ^qrai^: n 11 

sBJn3%qr ^ ti qo q h 

?i#5nqrPtg™’ ^%: 11 q«>» 11 
snfRCTqjrar ^fq igjqrir ir^rar: qj^^rr i 
?RnreRsreRft' ^ qn?rnpqRR5raisrr 1 
^ ’^qgq;. i qqr qq qmqRjqiq;-— 

‘^qrrfit: fePrq qq;, ^ 5Bqtqqr#, 
qr^q^Stqrqpi qqq, 1 

8Fq:^t?r§qftFfT8>q^5ft^ qn: qrq, 

^sqrr: qTi%5^%% qi?|- ^ qgqftfqftq; 11’ 

, lirnft qrq«|jr 5% feqr qnqrar ^i4qr» 11 n 

a 


. 1 ‘qqoiq,’ q. s ‘sj^lgg jRqqftjs’ ^ww i wg pr TOt. ^ 'spfm. 
5 Hc*’ fHr. 








I «r«rT m — 

'^rra: 1=^, *tTft ’?T?«r, ecR^ f*iT ITT fi«rT:, 
fit ’W, ?rit ^ 5i!!T gwi% I 
^ Jf JTf »TTtf^ t ?TO, 

m c^ % ;^^nT: n’ 


»t^«rT — 

‘srerri’ irt, fir*Rr:iK:lr5C3f^ »rt, 

sj^rT ^T ?J"|iflK)a, ^%«T »Fj 2^; ) 

arrg i^?r%^Rt ni ^ f^di 

TRT^ J%5 9rw?r^ ii’ (3 r^o 

— ‘%mf?r: 1%ri^-' f5!rrf^ i mrw — ‘m sn^ft^rr:-’ 

I aPT wil-chl ^ f ^- 

W f^nii^Jt^nr: — 

^?I»ir!I% a7%5^^u|(^'jj(j**<ns4; II || 

am fTsfmfr 3^5fifiTiT%nw=% i siRsa^ sgfiti^or ^rr g 
fwajar ^ w: I 

ft! mlrrfT^raT^aTTinamaitaf ^swr.-, BfJTsiwitm #5^WTg: i jtw 
1 apT’ f?iri^3'?f!r 1^5% I anri^ ‘gwarjrm^rm=lK^ 

^ ipr’ ?r^ ‘*Kore:'lft%- 

sr*r ^Epnrfn: — 

#arCT#n^ ^ gn%«fi ii 

a iti i^^w^g^ ^rwftn Va T ja'il 'Pf* n h 

3ir^!5r«acri?ail«i i«i<.'»H:iH^ : I am — ‘^gaf 1 

«wg*RfWHan' l»aR<Tft^apiT%9lf^^ I 
star^ 15 ^ ' 6 ft?: sefttgf; ^irartan^^S^: || || 

?rar *<?rr5i^ *g5?TR6#T gwhfanWT: 1 

sigtraRai^ gmi g^ft^5aw«*w I 

?m ^ ’fOT: — ‘arff5^^ ^ ftsajg^s ^ 5R?f| 

( sn^o ipmamra:) 1 g iig-a a it | ’ 


1 *1% ■? fT^aaralainn^to’ aj. ^ *«>i3n5nari’ air* ? ‘‘ 'a[«d<*<ft * #|Hq'' 
« ai?a[^’ fit. ‘iiqtaftafe 3qg«ai^’ ‘ gqaftat^’ *1. 







u 


Sr ^ I 
*r5^^ — 

‘5r I 

’jjrro# ii’ fSi I 

^ 'i^^i’trrr^t ?isn f inw^^ i jRran- 

Snt ?t«IT ^ ?rTW?CPTT^ — 

‘|m ?f Sri 48?R5i%-Si?r3f %it hw '^j 
K? tiffij«r f?r:-ic 5^ 3f 'aftt i 
%5rrf ?S5r: 

If ?r 4 >tS t-3rs[ ii’ 

( %rr 5TiTrw fs^, ^ s^r: 3e jrt: I #fr- 

^rJTra;, $Tf f?r: ) I 1 3I«I fm: — 

fT«?Tt fRR*nf^vrT3r: %?r: snT«r|^: ii « 

?iwr^?T i 

H^rssj^ri ii ii 

¥j?T5s^T^5srT?jT siw 5^s;&f$r^rftui: II II 

s^gTJrf 5T«n5Tf f^g%grT^% H f =5 i 

#qT^ w <Tf%^ 5r«n%f%# ii ii 

^^sprrft^ 5rw f%H 1^: II qi<J II 
?n?r%T:^qfrqf%^ i 
msfnsj ^%5fT# [■q] ii qiq ii 

qqr — 

‘3^^: w ^^TReRrrerrSt l^im ^ i 

3pft' wsrrqS^r^qKT: wfrar: ffsPrmKT: ii’ ( ) 

am scss?f; j ^ ^ — 

«r?r fTH! ^ fiwaq^ 1 

?T«n^'» i ^rq T i^qw gqfi g qg w ilf ii qq® ii 

^ I w 4mr: — • 


' i’ ‘S»traif?c>’ ‘faniqi^*’ IT. 



3 




^(Sr^fV «m|5r5r: ii u 
^r^'sq-JiTSSJ^R JTcHj; I 
^ S5T! Ii 11 

siginwr i 

lrat^'Sfi^:WErei»*rsr35wr^ ^ ii u 

arftrgiftoi; n h 
#BST I !!i«rT 5W — 

‘^ft% IR Is ?s: I 

3 I 5 J^^T i^: ^552 5 rg ^Sf 11 ’ 

«r5r tl < w»i«ii tf '»iP id^Tl»itlH!M 3:^«w 1 

I TrfT*m:% ^ 1 #!^ 1 

3 n?r — 

i{V?? 5 !n{ 5 r?prT i^sraswn^ 1 

5 eiT?fr gsr; 11 11 

3 T»? ^sc: — 

mgw i w fi:^ ^ ?r%iirtt'rT TT?r»?, 11 n 


#jn*T^«miln?tVft% 4 ^!^sr 11 11 


^ II II 

anai%nift»?r 5 i#^qsT^ ir?: 1 
?^fltil^ai!r wrwr; 1 


5n?EftS<JlT ^^^^tHMtfeJTTIWftfJra^^lIfl: I!d0r^l#^||*' 

(^o ?.^V) 

arer ^^< 0 '<l^ctrnT — 

'9i5r 11 n 

«rar %: — 


» ‘^spar*’ ^ ‘Big*irai ^ wr?m ■^-3®%. 





[ 




tiTWorrsq ^rs^Tf^r: ii ti 
arRs»«TH^w?re3 firilRran^ tt^tt: i 

srfWfRrre§ ^s 5ifmr!%^oir?*r; ii u 
wa rft? n 5S i 

a =5 ^T5r«r%tt^r ?TTTf?^a3^ ^rrg; ii n 

?«rT^%%=^sftw: i5f5r scr^ 
MC^CW : — "^TFI: ^6r5^SH|ti^k3Cr5TT^:’^(5TfT^5C. 

apT 'Rl’CnRT 9n^ ^rf : ^f^THT^: ^5RCR'>Jjrsrrer®TO’3^l^- 
?i^T®fWRri^^<f'r^*nlf#vTT^: ^4w?ri»Tr^^RgpTTl^- 
*lTf^ f^?ni^: sffe ^ i 

7*IT 5f^: — 

^ ^ anS^T f ^ I 

m ^ *110^ ^re^rk ^r^tsRra; ii’ 

53;^% W #CT»r^: — 

^erf ?jii: ^4 ?rT=# 

% JiMsm: ?r: ik smrrft 1 

%t ^'jsraarr ’nfi^^s: 

kt ^ TR 'jgaqkwsr^jfppi^r: 11’ (?rR5^. <k,k%) 

«r«tT 5ft4jjti([fw: — 

'f^TO5%: 'W ^ ?R TrrauftcT 1 

^ 5T 'mift ^HTft ai^ i^kt »ns?iR:. ir (amro ^.?^> 

ipsqrtSt Ryr ^ T iCT ; 1 w^rr: — 

ararsT^ ar ^ rfirvn^: ararf^tw^r; i 

agreiTakaT^: 11 11 

anfflTf ?q^ agtajc 1 

^ ^k?wrerer ak^ka s*t: n ii 

^ g^OT %» T ^4>sg ^ f c «ii*<gi ; I 
aiTTOrraarf^^fafTaT arf^^rrftoj: n ^\c u 
^ — ^*515 ^?nilt I ®r«r 


* ' ‘TOJnRwrats’n^rfiik*^’ a“*T- ‘s'^stnaraararf^Pucg®’ a-ai- *k 

'^1^ >TOtfir53[t. ^ ‘oggiw %’ gf-s*; ‘^m a. « ‘gafl^®’ a-^I* 






wg^: I 


^g’^r^fStw^ 5ft>T5?T: 5«*i% to: I 
sft^swoif »ifra;i^^5TVs«rg^Tf?r: ii ti 

srgwRra^ Tmr^snr :Eg 54 f^ = q»ft: o T; ii ii 
sn^nt an'^« iRon^: i 

*rsiT — 

ir^ srsTW^r ?5j;5^!ini5T% ^rt^r- 
a?^: ^14^1%^: 5T«h&<l<^rH: ^IT- 

«r«n[^: — 

i^^?i?!rTl5t«rT^ ii ii 

’ftriwoif j 

goiT^n ?f?r jd^iTT s*t: ii n 

^^ssr ^hTTans^^tHTOTr: i 
w«rr ^f^arfiRTT srgirnir: 8r # iig r; ii ii 

s!if^*9Tfttii: I 

w — 

aT«(f?iP>®5raP5^ qjsnifi' 5Tmfr fl'«rr«f% ii’(h^. ^.»iv) 
3r*r — 

ww: a^TOrrftrw^ ii ^ ii 

s»^'^i%5n?lr^g^g%:aTTOr 5 arr n 11 
aTTOJfW^ W arr ^rasa^arftraai^ I 

^twamraTgaiRrrePTT 11 n 


ar*rT — 


1 ‘*p»ra|^»’ ^-snr, ^ fST-^r. 



'sr H5[5T f5^ i 

W:5li; ll’ 

gfl^ wfmr^'V s^ss^tt i 

5T I ?5rHr^ 


^ITE^T^r ^tWFa4^ft I 3Rf^ 



.1 ^ 



‘?r ^-M ir 5# ^ %?tt jt I:^t^ it ii>Ti%ft«^ i 

X^: ^ *tl^ HiT^iTT^: ||’ 

5tiiTppr ^e3TTOT^fr?Jm^'tT'if%5rgwirf sni^rkr^^r 
w I !rs# — 

«T: ^ »i3- Tra': I 

?aTrTt% ?TM^5fanj^%: %^«r IT ^w II ^Ho II 

‘II^ %-Tir§<4 *r^ ftsiT IT?TS!I3H I 

'4®>Ji[!3'iiigK5r$t!f inw: u’ 

swiTPflkirtftcr < ir r<ft<K<!iwq T ii’ 

ifyTiT: ftrT^ f^^’TTiTtswi^gHiT I 

sr^ ntftirrii f^STi^ ^pirt ^innr 

jRff^ #5gfftrft7ft^ ^sirrft ft:iryi-T.ii’ (irt^: %?pirw%) 
3Th gitFs^^nfRiT ?R?r5r: — 

^TR^lftsaTTr ^5TT^ ^ 1i|^: I 

lEw:^ n ' Wgg r ^ g; s^iTT ra^ ^ i t ii ii 

^<RT% ?i%CT f^?ti ^ r 4^i» g[ i T; I 

5®fnRr?stTwiraT sTguTTirr: ar#(^! i 


1 ‘ftl^Tf--’ f5r-^. >1 'ft 5fPIR5^J0 «fti^n|!TftTSTO’ fft. % ‘5PrRt*fi^Hi^ft’ 
^-TT. « ‘sniptw!’ «i 5cgw% (s.sh) g t<i4qB i 4 xpr g ‘5r>mK»’ 5ft 'ns*. 
% ) 35ipft5<5. » ‘viA5k5l!T<tdf*cn’ « ‘«lKI”I^nft?' 

■itg5ft?l«rft' JT-f3|^-«r. 1 ‘«r«rr*5?^i’ ^fttratftf ^ir-jsPCTh. 






I 


— 

qr^qr qq^l^ q% q 4 > ?f#qmq 5 rmr =.? T g ^ ^ i 
?t5r: jrRrof^^ %jr ticTR ^s^: n’ ( ^o 

=q ^?rf 'Tc^^f^dw? — 

®rm: n n 

57qTq%?r f T^qV I 

wtV crwwr??^’=’nTrfir grrsqr: it n 
^ 5 T% 5 T 5 r«ir ^E^jar: ii n 


3 ^^asr ^^rngqigr f^r^H^?rr i 
sTiq: ^shk: I qqf ^ ^RTt^sRira- \ 

^Roinaprf^ u ii 

f^ -<- ^ .<\. ^ g fS- -. - . , 

^rur^n^ 5 ^r ^ i 

qqr =q5^s1 S^fET i 

^^Twtr ET^mr^ ^rnrer ii ii 

^rffsr: qr^rerarT %far | 

^Erq?^ 41 P»c^i^ i^il ^ °H ft'Wclq\-TqiR^grf*rmq; i^qr^tq 
^r3»rfl?iT: jrgT?Tr% ^wri^qqr t%: ii u 
gg ^m sr; ^qnft ^ i 

‘n ^ T M^a ls fef ^ ^ E:Erq^?r; i 
t^miRTT R)f^E:q% ^EEmrqqt: ii’ {^m. ra'^) 

JTEfviii^:^ 'RiTf^’qw qEiqt^sTTf^w^sT #sr gtf qtirRT sift 

qq strw^qrftisq^ sqftrqrft'Tl ^- 
3P%^5^<nft^w =5f ^i?r?|5?frqr ^rqil^cqftsetnrr ira^ErmsTm- 
^JTRT^ ItiftwRT ^nq^qrsqr: i ^ «rftrqrft q*rr — ‘qqsrrftPt 
s[?nft: i srqrqfeqr i ^qftqqr ici^lr— 

‘ftft qr 3i^ qr iwrs qrat qr 5r?;^p=5rqi jrawi^ i 
^^'>fi’ t qi:ftsft ^irqr^ ii’ 


s qism’ »T- ^ ‘’castgrmtra;’ f^-q. x ‘EmPnft »irar>’ f 3 f-sr. « 

SfKa ri g w iH ’ fe ‘^«n a-*^aF3wiH ’ 



[ 


gwtt^^TT w^'— • 

?r^T5HT i% I!?r: li^'fsRiT i 

?r*rTft n^ if ^fr ff ^siTWT % 5 T ii’ ( ftr^o t.:i<^) 

Jf f^PRIT »rfrf »j1tiTRlW f^: ll’ 

'?^iT 5 ^ I gs^Hrwrft’Vr^ 2 r«rr — 

fTr*pTf^: i 

^ing% ^^ 5 rp 9 rd% s^rrnwTRr ii’ ( |.^e) 

sm I 

ST5J% M M ^ W r^«Tr ?<cf tT? Wl^: 'TT’^f^TT- 

VTT^?^ jrT'Ti--2|iiif5<c^RhR:l&, — 

qsn- |qnn% ii n 

3 ^: wRrfJBif^ sjsrr ^r^rftort i 


3 T«r ^*rT?r«rr?r*rr?rr — 

s{qtf^ gTar f =HgsT arnw^ TO w r w ^ ; ii ii 
= 5 ( 1 ^ ^?sRr »i^^sp*?T®^oiT 5 Tf gnpfWI^r# 
^iRsajopit I — 

^ > g» ri q^i 3 t^ < mri w * Tr g *r^ fi rgTq f»^ ii it 


^BFrts 5 ^^^ ^ ii ii 

gira«rr5f?n%5sw<TRn^ ?nTr ^ ii ii 
3 »a ;T?Tw ng^^ i 3 r?iR% ^^^*T«aRr i 
?r?r *MT vtf — 

‘^Ttfr g«nrd ^ ^ 5 !Tf^^rl%!fr 

?i«# g^ gw ^ ’rttqr PR: 

Sfff wf W5 f; ii' 

‘WR^ ’W :p% 

®Rrf fl’ i?ig qiuiw i’, 

Hf^*i<ii%8?^ :r*iT — :nw?fhin»% iRiCfnR wr^wt^ i 


‘ V**W<t w ^-n. ' ‘•*ri^ ’W-w- 







I 


*i*iT — ^«rt‘i^f ■■tiiMi^'hi'ii ai'<<irtra^sii^nc5jr'*e(c^ 
jr^rTw^i^rg# *r«rT — f i 
3TwimcR% «i*rT — 

‘sTER^^Tstpi^ Ptftif^i^lJni^r ^ finft i 

3iff%<!r sd Pthuuu' ^qi?rgcg' ^?i i a^>K ^ ii’ 

«T«IT — 

^ sn't ti’ 

3TTi^5f^mTOr5CJr: i Ciw# jf«rT — 

‘^'5fitf5^35rT^®t3R?nT: ^»qt=a'^st 55 - 

ft; wrt; I 

3fT'='JITf : *b^^lf%>ftr; ^T^- 

f^ Sl^SlS^JT: II' 

*RT»iiKI<ll«l ^rsiT — 

|*lT^ 3 fnifT^ 11 ’ (trg. 

fe ^ ^sriif^: I I 

arrwiw^ ^r%% g ’m% 11 11 

^sf; I 

wrsrer fiR^rrff^ nt^^rlirflir^: asirra; 1 

fiiftgf^! ^ETf^sr; ^i fggrr nm ii s^f® ii 

f*JT — 

‘Ifg arilft #i qff 'iTfRf »if 5 r w 1 

ffir T^Rf^r M«n»(l®;fiffr wsrars^R^'i srfig^ sr 11’ 

SRt KR^ IJr.'J?^: ^HTftfWan ife: i^TTrtfril' 

(aRfo ^0 ) 

3R I 

‘5PR^»nlR5t^ RPTOiRTfir 5 'stiqat. i 

Ttfffit fft s^Trt^r =q % ii’ 
ai'f ffftfTf^: ^ 1 ?: T 


’ ‘'*13^3 3^i*3tg’ ^-ar- ■'B^'itTrafi’ Sr-^. » ‘'“rtwei nrafi’ ^-fr. 






[ 






u =q' ir^ ?rr, 

^tarmf srig’TiK ^ ^ ipra^ i 

1% iRrf^:, ^ 5^r 

%5r: 3^ «pqts'?t qmf^’ 


II’ 




^ 1^: i 


m «i)i«rJ|<4i[f — 

^5^ %% I 

wrairf^^t^ aigq sgtraf^Taig^;^ II i u 

ssr^^«t «r^s%firi?r sgcT5?rr 's ^ P r «ifH i -d# 


^ STfClrft^ ssefrnrfitwj:^ l 
grOfwf^cr g tT ^^t ssqt ii ^ ii 

?ran^^^rf‘T(=a4> arw I ^ ^ i gy^ii t -^N m’siriif^- 

•fSjW ^Tf ^ ' tKfl '^ ' T g. I 1 sm ^ 

I ®P=*r’lt «T5fri^¥^ l ^ ft ^T=STtS#: 

5raT?5r«: I ai*tT — ^2^ I ?5l% ' if<ltl'm ' 


^pdiSref wrs^sgT!^ I 

srifwfIrerarsaTt it n ^ u 


il^^: I anr 


arm '■^ 

,1 ar«rr — 

‘?RC#t ^ o sra^; i 

3«tsTi5i«3rs’ft ft:’(i'^ g<!SiPi«;gj83’T m ii’ (srersrasrsr 
star ft€tare^*rrft5[TO: 

:i 

m p: ^*1 ^atT '?ft9Taf5rar1?5ft qftnnift; ^ 


1 <E|saiH«(il3 3^lpPl5C ^ 

%»-»8 ■ISNS^ts^^ WRi^RRRft^fT 

- < n*« ). =1 ‘f^ot’ ©r. ^ iram^’ aa-ir* * ‘‘at^^fSpn’ 5§t7!i% 
n-^%'. '' ‘isiasnftaor”’ ft-sr. 






ST I’ ( ^T«l^ STTisf. ) 

3i5rTf’T5?r®d 5^'^ i ^ suraT^rr&^snrar 

twsj: I snrr — 

‘tth srf^sr ^ g<rr^ am tN i 
sTt^’3i55=5Sf:^ir^’^ ^sTTfttni 11’ (m«rTBTro ) 

( vtH 'TTm T%w: ^ Tnfi:?i%sr i 

siKR^qvETJf '^S%stT II ) 

‘5W 'TTf^5-’ srsTom f^f^: Jffi^sgqgsJiirrsmsiT 
Rqfiwsgr’Jirafr ;t i m saw 

TTRT%a 7^a^?rei% TJ^aWT: I aW 3^; !T ^ T:’’I1 R ' w1^ - 

arasi^ m «aPrwif4 i Ttgrfn^— 
‘5!l%5r«nTstT grf%cS5*rrsm Trwjrs!: i 
3^ ®^§lR- Kriwrrfir'^ g ti’ 

31^ ^5RsFr 5T%?r;, w g TrftRtrnw: i srt iraTsiT- 

^Tfc^siT 3!W 1 3 ^T#WT9fnricrTS5Wa?aT^f?ST«^ I 

%¥rg; smrr jtcT: i 

5TO5iafTT5B^ TTW arw-^ 55!fTT5BirStSlT II 8 11 
^a%Tn[s:jrq^^rc^ftr 'sai^K^s^siavsissr^sT: w^s^^nsatfsr^ f3jt>T: i 
5nn?iV TS5Tvrr^ i% ' < ' s g Tn»sr^ i 

qn:^csn^»*>s^ii.ci;i4i'ni%i, isr 5^<m5r^crsa1«!s^c[a-^^ ^ i ^ 

^rfirr I ?r«rTtl — ssffi^^Sft 

tJ^r%sTT'TOTTT^s^*l|l^+li«rc5Ic^ =a f^ia TR ^ f%^aT W^a T g Trta ^tf ; 
aiTnopTT gaara;, 1 

f^: ii ? n 

amgs e ^i^gsigre ^ sjRFsrerar 

%r«rlrac5^5a^ ^ tf^sng ^^stsstw^rt^ anarwft 

%^«r;i tr 


1 'tig tq. n^o» ^ f»r-w<i 





*r»n' — 

'/ ‘ttf^STsr ^ »?t«r ’SRSRKfisT ^Tirr 'RSTO*^ *rRr 1 

strotsrqsTt^t ^^Isr 3^ 5R tTT ll’ 

( qfir^ sreiT^ srrt i >8pr gpr: *rfe 

^ II ) 

«i5r €c*na^^t»?Ai^r d<i^lft ^ i si^- 

fR^ w — ‘s’rf^erRstl: — ' fc^rf^ i aR m^Rf^tsiR^tiTRnwT- 

w#;fjRrR5 ^r i ^ 

f^r’ 1 ’ISTT ^~ 

‘siiJRr: srit^'t#^ !T^ I 

arH?!: ?rft^: ?fT5«r^tfiR?raRrRr^ ti’ 
sRrft^r f?IKR<^5r5?RTRTfl^t'n^^ I s^li'^l^lcS^IWl^^T- 

^3 il » n 

5rr gf^s ra ; ^ ^ i 

«is5?!rgg^gt s^t aiT% i 

^gRt«r^, afyft'gti^fe^ifir ?pprT'*«*iH : i s^^srr i%3::, ^ i 

cRri^g»rr — 

‘ffs % srKt^f^fir «pift:Trsw|| 3 [t^ 

sr^tiim Itnat: ftgr g ^x.m: > 111 ^ 1 

H*i ■H'^^fiig: 

%?SJT«!igi#«sr-^ aR5=5§^ ggJtwif : 11 ’ 

«f^ ^rgwn^ ggn^t'n^OTT 

isapntnrtg^ 1 

gwfg = 1 :^: 'TP^: ^<1 5t 11’ ( ^o v.v<i, ) 

^ ^w.-gwtRgr ^gr itS: 

a?3p!it I 

‘s^TORWt I'l.Il^tsg'RRW; I 

gnrwf^R 11 ’ ( ^o ) 


» ‘qfiRra?!!’ fsr. *1 'Biwpra^ 'qg^fenj g^df g W^ . \ flpfS" qR:'^ <to^ 
mUf. s «i»qjwi§r'^4 qgra q^rpPgp^. '^ ‘*qt4(«iwf \ ftwremi* 

q^i ^RM i ) q^ipfiRg;. 


^ =?rs?rt I 

m ^:H’=«TORT M'TT«in^“ir'?d T%te^ s^rnr^^ ?f5- 

w^fRt ®*iw®r-* I 

‘g^f ^ ^ sp;^ I 

®rftnt^f3iKst 3ioif gf II ( yrwict g^Jimt «t 

1 3?fiH^fihRg€T=i, ^i^'isf'iwps;. st^t- 

. era ^«?rn, 5*^ TO 5^ 

n«t>uO'««<-4i<wR'fj-w^'i ®r5rf% i 

‘^5i?fifS ^JRSHT^; jR!T%d ^ I 

3qJW03^f%® 5ERRR;’ II 

^ sqi^qn^T^t **1^: i 

itMsqt^Jr 'i4^r; ?Pir5?iwsf^=^:’ a (^o 
BIST ^ RHi^fa 1% 1:^ ' m§g r wfi^ 5(?i^jcr^«fti^qna^'i i 

fK; i 

sTRPiws^nrf felt’ ii 

BIST 8 | i Rql 'i^ fe R> t ?T gfrgtsft fehninSTOt ld<t^ 

it«KqT3'fj% s^rsit I 

‘^ratR 3! g ^ feifet feifiiqiiTiigwqid'a'i: i 

ggfe d«(iq<<iia<* ?wi^ fero® ii 

( Bq?zfT^ ? . ^ ^ ). 

Btwrfer 'hl^Pt'i'a,^ q5''<qE5rtiii*l«f: snstfeRts;^ 'ti3«tl sWT^i 3®^- 

■feilWSTOT ^ ST#^ I 

‘S»pt #feN?Rqg^ na^sn#: \ 

qgst qw 5TOr qym^ft^fentf a 


1 *°q re$ t ^ <'i* 't ‘*f^ sqtSTiii^ q®^i fif-^. q wwsnwift 

"qg^fgw « ‘"f «iw5rr *©-*1. " «K < ai|wir^ ( '•''*>> 

A ‘BfMfit’ ^-BI. » ^*r. * ‘*3^’ «-BI. ' 


Ho 




['X.% 


^i'(.l“ll 

?gtrotf 'm^rr 3*1®!^ i 

^ gsFug^: i 

sPTt^ wnTC^f^’ II ( ) 



stTWcW 3rT^% HR «T gw^& ^ j 

‘^ifeawsw^rlt^ If ifsr ^ snrrsF^ i 

3)u^^i4)uiuui<j,Ri 31^ ggsf ft: ^3^ II (nrsiraH. 

( m g»R m aRF^ i si^ 

II ) 

ni-sl^ ^ ^ f 1 sr €s ^- 

KFiRT^e^ 1 3Rr: Hfff- 

— ■ - ^ ^ ^ ^ ■*^- . 

^■H^K'hlR“UW fHWwqnfiJI I 

^ -■jl'iilil^g^l^H^a ^ ^^'l'^l l:S(g«13«( Iti^-^SII i^*l 1^'^ SIRTR !Sllf?T- 
«r I I 

1?^ «t^: I ’RT — 

■wH^'hl ♦i<<l Ps.«i ; I 

3niR55Rn%HCr nftRf : ^ f%5CR ^'R;’ II 

(^S® ??•?<) 

m 1^ JTRtf f ?Rr f^’T^SSfld Sfff: I '03 ^ RIR- 

^ft%f R^RRf ^itRRf y' 

‘^ g r f gTi ig^ «i6r: u %. 11 

I ^- 

*fftm^iigj5?rfT sfSt: i mg ^ — 

's^: ff»r^ «r«nr — ' 

^ ?tw 5SPR «nH 1 
Ifwsi^rtRft^rT ^1% 53?^’ 11 



' ]i ‘151^1'in^’ fi|^* » **n& ’T^ 3^ ,^-»t. f *a»*n»WiTOti’ ff-ii. 

« *«mit^ It- H • fiat^mietK ** *I. < ^t’ ,»i-^. 





'c^Rft itg^ ^rg^cRTS^ mro \ 

3tR*fW ^§r«Tifrf 1%r^^ 1^ ht! ii 
m st i PT ra ^r ^ sri^niT^ f^^jnpjjsjrr* 

ff^&Ria sssRfir t Kf ^=aft9f^ ^ gjT^^rara; \ 

?mT Hg^ iC9f%^ If: Jifit'n?^ ^ S^r^i^^^srgql^- 
^ 1 '?5rT^ ^ ^%5iTi5t i 

^ m ^5!Ri ^r3c=[^%^ic^s«ret?if5raH: i ^m- 

3i?(nr^<;^li?r^i'=sq: qapr^ qqr — ‘f^rjqrer^r:-’ q«!n1^ i qmq^ 
?i4i-‘3iti;w qf q?T’ q?rT^ i 3f%t qiqqnq?^ sqnqq: i q*rr- 

m iqmqgg^gqr i *reiV w 

3t:%qf I qgqqil’cqicq^^fir qsgjsq; qq sqi?tsqq^; i «ri^fiqT — 

‘qqqqqq’^rq gq^ qiiftift i 
qq^t#q gq^iiSt^rr «rrfe »tK^t’ ii (qqHnwl% ^.\ qsnr) 


qj^giq?#^ ^qr^ to^:’ ii 
gsr gqiJwqp?: ^Pr^qgqqnn# j# ^^iqrr^qfiiqTq w: gqqw* 
qq qqg sqq^ i qg gqm: gqm q^ k qsqgqqr^: i gqr- 
qqqi»qqt<!Mqi^4liq»iiqil^q^TOg: i qq^rewtqqi^ t 
sraqon^f^N^sT ^ g^fqssqr^ i 


^Isfsr 5fq& g qm sqqhnr:’ ii 
arq l^Srs: gqqhw ^’mnq^: i amt: qraq^f^g^ 

qjq^ I 

♦m «R«mf?iq *m%qTw qmr^ftq 


% ‘anqw’ gir. q ‘ql?Riwq’ fit. t %i«4iiii|>iq t qg^ijro aqiqafijqq. 
a ‘aw^’ ^-»T. 'qqqw'’ ft. q “qij*’ f^q. • '??tqqfif ^-n. « ®fto' 
sfift qtfer ft-sqi%. q 'gqrepqq®’ ft. a® ‘»aql<pp^’ aj. i» 

aqifaftqq. iq ‘qjsrq^t'q’ftqq®’^^. iq ‘as'nnftft®’ ^ar* 
i« 'Pt«a(' ft-qr. 1'' ^laqsiqiiql: qsqfew aqiqaftiqat. 1 q 'J^ qnau®* aq. 
i'» ‘•qqjtfeinqsf’ ft-qr. * ff aK»ii Rtqqq<i1 »’ ^f-aj. iq ‘q^wwPiqiqaawfq* 
'q^’ ft-q. q» ‘aq^iwp ga®* ft. 



rv 




[V.lo 


II 

^ ^r ^j Tr pnfi^r, ^ 31 ? *<11%*^^' s^ lie ^N^i^ssi^it. 

q^ji r ^a<t|<i^?^ ^g^rpi 3 !:^ »KRrcT^^ Iflresni; i 
‘?R5^rf^(J^fTS:<a^^<^l *115*1 'iifl'nl I 

31^^ lit wB^f^turn I 

T^^^m%inrr 51% w^it ^tw^ilr u’ 

«i - 

‘qipp<TO^-*?^«nTf c^H3i«!nil#j; 1 ‘ 

^ ftq«i»iTWT!T 11’ 

^ 1 si^r ii^ 5 €fi 5 li ^ii!aii^ti«Jfft«r ^ %srat^' 


^T*sr%^: I 3f5^ 5F: wfin#?cr: 1 

siws^sj^ JT^ «^: II |o « 

JTist TOir*^ I I 

W *Tfr*rR% wtl*ii'3*<ii^^ — 

%iw*ig^ ^ II 

^®<3r% ^ «r^ ^ w strPi^if ^rRi'D'f!^ 11 ’ (^ni^^m 

IK . . »>» 

^ ^ ?r^ ?Eei5n% *13 WI555WT ^ ^ 
*3JRPrCT:i 

1 ‘?iwiRf' 1 ^. \ ipisJuraRir x ‘^rranslfcr 

#-»I. » ftwSSJCi"! ‘3?sti%’ 55«f^ l|jft!Pi^. ‘amgtf^’ tf. \ 

'JI3?f3^Ifclft^. » ‘W%%'i^*i|»ii°’ ?g--*i. <s ■«i!ft?|^’ f^. ‘^. 

firaaRC ^"^T. 1 • *R’ f^Rratfe ^r-*i-3Wet=* ' 1 ‘*wl^’ 

'•'“w »isiw’ | 5 r. ''' ^ 31 % ^- 5 w%. 





C 






5rf?«r#srij; I 

I IR^ ^*11 — JIfI*m3' ^rT5^: I ^riTPl^ I 
UIW^tHTqf^aiSRSTTiy- S^K: I I 

fare^ #<i8!Tr %*^<i*ir, i 

('^^««) i^fti^JTon’firanm: iii^b 

‘3T?3vRr^;i5’Tr icrft ftrax ^TS’PTRJTttrawra' i 

^TT ^%^W'i*fl'w'><.«i445TWTRJiw®*rq?ri:# ii’ 
st^ ^ERrtf fw ^ 

^^«nn35r%5r: i 

sr^ Pi'<ri'S,«ii ri^cija '’n''*ijJ'=^4t»ii' i 

m 3®fhjjraTS[^— 

snt 5 3i<ift^?is*i^ anpair?g^ SHF^ i 
3rTtqn52Ri;i isrr*%jr s ^5«Rr^ i 

iawinqr< ii nw$g» r «g^ i 

arsRwisTC^ »n^ nn » 

I ’TSTT — 

‘3r4 sff ^^5^^ i 

^i*?3!5W!r?^ sR^; ii’ (Jifr*rT^ #<itf®J ) 

•m 5ElfK: <fa-i}U|VII» i i; I 

%^5rf I 

fT ?r «>i g ’(r^ fitsSt i!T§r^: h’ 

ap€r Jii^^gcg xraflrera;, i 


• 1 * ^ q t ^ ) s n* ^ir. ^ R& ’nffer ^-ii-gsre^*. 

ii^.;5E^:»ftsr«Jnc°’ sff-*l; '%®Rwafinc*’ fsift to* >Kf^» 

• ' W ^ TOiJtstTO** ft-ar. 





qiHisc: i 




*r ii’ 

jR«rT srraft^r^^sPt i 3 

^rgt’HWf^ra; i ^ 

:ft^ i ^rfirf^ — 

'’m(#r ^Wjrt Hfll ar s^fi^strear^ ’jftt ar i 

nspiT st *t^ 3'i®^5 ii’ 

(t#0 ?.^<^) 

31^ iran^?tTfe?^ apsw 1at^«rer ?rc>Ti^^ ^r5R[; i 

JRrTTO^ 11%''^ ll’ 

aiSTF^W l3?^TdT»re^ saranr: acHW « 

‘f^ ^fkc'jltf^-’ (fwrto ?9ntri^^«j°Hi4K:^H«iit5i®r- 

51^(5% I 

'aretonftawcwt 3?^ < 

«rraa3!a^ ^ ftappaai ii’ (**ti'fi<o r.Ko) 

3l5r q ^g j; ;; i^ ■bR'wi*!!® ^ 1 

ST ^ II’ 

aj^TfSr^^^TTT?^ ^sifit*iiR.H'^^“1 STFa: JT^fll'lW TCi^ ®*I![^ 

s^Tq^rFrnrft irft^RSS’i: i 

<3t^ ^«ii -p°tT wf sTRtq^^^rr i 
art SRH^ ^Tai^ fiW5rJ II* 
m jrfNrn^tsft ^ma^Rd^s^Rrit ?5pa®®r' 

NMisraisr f9n]^ i 




^ TfiatRcT arfinc ii’ 


31^ ac“TRr^: ^^STTr^t ^ ssrsprrac ^rr®wr 

=gJIOT5C: !gi5[«T^ ^wa^H I 

^ ^ I <t ^qcba^^^Pidti^HiU T wm d »wr: ^ ^ i 

n'OTW mH«’ 

• ai^KrW P&ftgio’ w- ''■S^rar'a’ ar- 1 *^ »wpnt^ ’*!• ® 

( •^.«8 ) astifsPi^ asi«nnBi^ 









?icq^ 5T SErKT^ 5fT^ *rnif ll’ («^oR.lo) 

^ ^®<^l<^MR«lf <Tl'4«l^ct’=ll^CT^ T^WrII I 
‘llS?tT ntTOPIl^ ftRra ?g JTTT 

wi^erTRiT 5n*r 'riicrf ^ Jim Jim^srlf i 
iQai^'I^^^Sfe^mjRff ti'il*i<!»i«tl *ii^- 

»il^: ^R.4(^^ ii’ 

m ^Ttn<|Jn ^ ^ ^ t JTf ^ i[?n^mimT*itJTf <1^ 

iraTJmRi: j ig%^^ ^5^ SJr«t^ 

^ wiR^M-^j f ^ rJif 'cuiwpy^ 3jnftmmm irnmisr i 

115 =^ ^ — 

‘sRiRteT jpihjjmrar^tsft 'qiSre'Rn’iH' 

^ <'HlR?l'lcM44’Hl'^^Jmi SJi: ll’ ^ («^o ) 


jm s — 

f?iT^ jmftirTRnR^^jn^ssf?^ , im 

^SPr Iftlf iKT«i64|VlCK:' | 


riipt- 


5 WN*tNH^RI«Wl:i* glt , ^515^ 3 JraimtR>PM^JmT vra^rwRfi- 
5^ mrajgjfNi;, 1 

(^imsio I 

im I R mwsrmmw imr gimrc^JiR 

jn^^IrRH; I 4'ifiiif^c^RlKi' %3, 1 

3i»rR?RmniJR4 ^ 1 Jn-41’il|<4l^4iJ?i:'tRi:’ 1 0.414 i 

«iO » S5mmmjrmm??ra; 1 ^i^fur — 

•‘3mmg®mmi«rf 1 

11 ’ kO I ( «fo i.v^i ) 

, . =^34’; wR'eS'i: 1 


1 ^ ^-g«%. »i-rst®% feterasrenn, ‘^goft- 

■g^sif^r %T.’. R ^ ‘jnn^’’ ft-W- 

V ^-»t. '' ‘"’I'wmRr*’ ^-«r.‘ f ‘iiarrar Jm’ ’ ^-?i. * ' *s*wf^l’ 

ft-«I. «^^»»URCg^. ' 




q^: I 






®r«r %*wfiraRT 5*t«Rrr smr s^sq;^— 

^grr%fif v»g igT 4 g;sgrgn^R r= ^ i 
^ TOiiiRm II 1 II 

3if^w«iT; ?t '<i'^ <!J^k<;« i R®'! iii-4i-?l*r% 

' 1 5T =? xmki i ^ ^ 

1 «ra ^ Jt^ 1?^ ^!?nw; i 

‘ia^HiRctHs^n^^ ^ g^st^gt:, ^ ^- 

5<ra^5?r h i 

<iiq«>i^n<rtiRMTOK'i4 5r 33T?^ ii’ ^ 

sqrmrfiR:’ i^ <wi ' ^ ' mn,TO ?- 

qravftqJ I 

m ^sjuii'^'K^TT 1 ^4#4^i:ifinii«tRR“ufir \ 

SjMT ‘mirit, 5W 'JTTcl: «li52rT ^ 5t€t^T#^Pt 

^ I «i?5^ ^ wm 

?r?r^ «bi<«i4^r*if f^tf^S’iT- 

^ ^ 1 ‘*RTc; ^ ^ 5=*rraTg:” i 

^ ins^— srm, ^12:*?^ m, aw^i^T m i 
an^ ^ I a^tipi^sft ?R%t5m«rra: i 5 -^ 5rrm1^ 

S{%; 1 3rfiiRrtt!=^«i«i(f^nii3ftt>ar m ^i^c^rr ^ 1 air^ i 

3 — 5rnwi^ 1 1 

mM^RRT ^Hr«nRtg^i5pr sRST^—ft 

%3» ^ 1 I «rirr? #:- 


1 n sanpftfSpft’ l^-ar. ' %ftt^s5i^«t>. a 

sJim tfci’ Iif-5tt. « ‘«aPniH>’ ar. '^ ^suPfapR^sriwa 

(»,a») ^rfmtanaarPrS^rra; BH anftan a^ifanj wftqii 

aitRanif. 4 ‘tfe anf^PRw’ 'tvr?f. * ^t-n. < ^Hr. 

I Pr^fiRwgatfWBc 'ta asi^^srai^’ asr-ai. i» ‘ci?t^’ far-sr 

II ‘aglspE^’ iSr-ar- ‘Tta W f ^ q ^ q ; ’ ar-ssi^. 







5T sfa^Fir i ^q^RRsrat'snwlt’Tqcst^^rir’g- 

M»PTRt I 5flf«iR.«^<\*<W«Td<^%'l 5T5RrW stSs^rqfWt^ ^ I 

srr g tt w s?i^gRT ^l:«R8PWt • 

simnEi^ t^i '9 wrMt: w « H 

^*rr4Tf^!?=^t Wl#Hf Sl€tf?(: ^tT5- 
^ '^^TRT^^sprtf^' 1 <«iRini|t^: ?rm- 

\??rT^»lf «hKui.i,(iiy(i,«h(R:4jjiraH3fii‘i^-'d ^S'^raT^- 

flcsqi^qPg-, ^i?ar Jf<iNm»rT TRn’:B^Wr3’®5Rr3[f^3R|^- 

.I'iif ?ic5r^^: sT^^j^ratesnrapqfJissj^ffr;” 

S' .% ^ its«R[; — i5r*'SLi H ♦* h 

pn r^gHil ' iif <y^*iifirnt ^tm:, ?r3n^^ 

■45^ qr I arf^ ST 1 5 scwr^wl^sffr^ Terror srl’s^s^nfir- 

m SRif sstrfit: I ?I«IT — 

‘sTT«ftfOTfit®«r^ «r: HRifter i 

% T ra W ^ # ^ sTJra^ ^^rar ii’ scRr i 

( ? 0-? ^ ) 

li^tlRr ST ^ I sr ST<R'Rt<;i’'Slt<:^SIWT«i54Tf+lsiTIT I ^ 

^OT^^dT^StTOTTT t ^ “STST ^fsHar-” (*n«nOTo 
ir#RH 


SEcTT^r ^ 


' sEcTT^r ^ s5?Rn«fnacE%^srr i Twif^ — aigiTi^ *rw i^rrst- 
Rr'T^RRT^s}^®TIl!9cTft%Srf|[WTf^fi^ 1 ^r®Tr^RPT^ts«r- 

51^^ I STSST^TT^iRrar : s?IT5t I st8t ^f^- 

I ^ar ^N#s«fi ^spu,, issft, ^tsTT!^ =TT4s?r 'm^ 
\ gst ^ g ^R ’T^ s ^ itif gr ^ sgT^sft Rrm«ft5^%% \ mm sraj- 
siiTlESfT^Ts^ wnH^f^iiTTTH >5T ?#, m I 

■TWT m “*R s^ttST- ^ ^ TEOT 

fl l ^ T « ^ ^4<‘iRas< T T^ ” W%T#?t€t Ig: I sfidlft 


1 fjj-^. ^ ’'RRpS^rfct’ ^-*r* 1 ‘°®’Tfi'>«‘’ ft. «'‘Ti*n^ 

’rawn^’ ft-^. ‘T:(»nR?icRPn'’’'^-ar. < ‘h^RrwprV’ ftnj. • ‘*«<i*a- 
swram*’ < ‘‘Hilrft’ sa-n. 







[ \>! 


3 d: sidfr ^ i 3«5*rT ^ mr- 

|5id IT ^ ^isriRr^;^ I '■»)<*%&-’ 3frw4»iK^iwi«rt 

i'hR^i*i'<:lfi«:«t'til^ H “^FsC il«^3RRi^^<(RRl IT ^r=iP^ I ^r?tT- 

ff ^ [ ^R% «hlPd«hc^l ' a: I iRitwr^RT^, il%# 

51%^’ ?«!i3JTidswrr^WHrndiitd Ig: i ^ Igin 



TT«rT 'f 1% I ^R^CT'TOit-’ 55?id irggr u ftir i ^cnr- 

k<«i 1 %d<»T R #^nini;, Trw: few- 

ft?g=5q% 1 gwitmdif^^iT 4?(«hi'«^^iiift Ig: i 

JTRRI^iII TrRi(sjri§iTW*<^ri ^ ?rf^: I 

3IT?ld^ f^: I g gssrri^’TTf^^i^^fWS sitfilRnC: I IT3 ^- 

^Tf^mr^f^iT t^W^riT i 

HT^I 

^ %glHRT fet iTi! t(Ri l% v rriTR i r «-m T i 

Id: I RiWR^TfiiniTili^ 

R- STRiM it l?rd ^T«R3JITU3: \ 

siiwiTTHwn I 3nih%d^ 
irnpd^ Jii^: I zr«rT-^"d#ft ?r rtst 

T:’ f^rrl^ t 8i R <i'<sffish^i<y d'nrflalw^*: ^ijrdifirr^- 
R IT Rdl I ’SRlilld^ HlTTT^^rft^jJrHrTOT^^- 
»ti3*<l»tM«bKfllsO'tiiMq, I iR ?ld:’ 1% 

TTRTd 3T5!ff^5rRiiilrifii(?««giir Id^HgT i ‘ 5 dd|g — ’ iRid r 
ildRrd in^ 5% * 15 ® T RgI ^ ^ f e r l^ 1 ^^ «! ^^d iid?r- 

j 

l9l^'Hi3fiMifia«(( RTgiTIiTTfeTiIIinlRTRT RTf^lft^Rlil^nd'Rgirr R 
gdqr \ ^ R anwRg^ri^ durd ndftRf^ 

I sys#— 





11 


n WR< ( airAi!f^1t% ITT 111") 


qgjT: qft^j I 

OT ^ ar^T SIW I 

??rar^T gsit^ ?5jsn^ <i> %: h ■uj n 

1% sjmmnPTT ?IR WT: | 




qg: I 

qq sqi^g'jft^5qfrq#?T qiis^rer 
5qqTf— - 

sjEq^ranq^^ gsr: ^lar f^r i 
S3pr 

^TOa’qrt^qTf — 

g ^ qi^qr^ ii ? n 

sijFq ^ ?:fqii^«^m<1mi|Mi=hi^5g'=<i^ i ^s^f^niq q^rrq— 
^itqfiTsnTts^rg^; ^r I 

sn%^ qr^lpTOfrJ: g rf ^^^ qr « q m 
qM^rtTMt ^jJigfJt flii^qwq^a i^*’c«rni^wrq: i 
qizsFw sT^Roi WDraipJhRnrqwd^iTT: i 

srf«*iftr% ^q^erfir qqr h ^ « 

^=q I 

*iTf^ ^SE Jitflr sn^Rmspqt > 
sreqrsftigrsraTaiTSr waw ^sit n « n 
#grr# sftu^^ %sto “a <slraT%*r i 
§;#%«T sTSBTia' qr n H H 

«tHrqqr qT gqi q yq ' *« < <i r asftf^: i 
ifSTT qrsEiT gr TZ ^ a yg ^ U q n 

qnt# a ggngr t^ ^mqgir fiq rer HPqig r q^ i 

STRt^^i^; u « It 

«ngi%^ q OTi(re i ^»i ; n « u 

WTTcrqqrt irqrf^^ffihfre'! Jmrrqr^ i 

^aril^iwn qr g oiq iwqa^ iht! n «i it 
1^ «iq wlr^ ^ ^ I 

ww»i^ It )« it 

1 ‘4wi^'’ fi^-qr. ^ '>wnf^«’ IT, 


C^.n 


3 IM 1 n 

4f^i'iy ’t(+iiM“iiR.»iR^'«*. I *r*?T““U55Rrfen^ 1 w!?r% 1 

5rT!TTRH!^ri)4^St^ HfWfFni; i 

I 5 «R 5 ^^: 1 I^TT: ^ftirMT^sr: I l^«Tr^.*, ^ 
Rioj^s 'a n tq^ srnf^raRpf i «i«rr — 1 ‘jfrs'ssmnriftft 
^SRT: ^fts^rr:’ I 3 P% 5 ^: — ‘*r«rT »lts# 

%f^5r«T HKiaif^ ^* 

sr?ra5^l^^ i 

gra^ SI sr^: seitf^fsi^a^^'i** ^i s^ n 
snsnfNisT^^H^ siT%!iirT?r^ i 
srm?w!it ^RjWni^d«ri%Sirfil^; ii ?« u 

3iRra^*R5: qrl|?i%5^srr ii sh u 
fimi# ^«iV 3 ^ <ri^Wt%i^SEw: r 

wt’SR' 5 nwi«lrslf ^53;^ srsn n n 11 

5 r^f^rfriis?r#f r^ ^ ?ig^ i 

^rsRT^iTsn^ sismiq^t'lsrn » i® u 
’'^tWrlwT ^fTt9^^^^^ I 

sf^qst 1 ^m«r% '^^srcstt©: i 

Sl^S'qR;: IS IUfft?! ^#^5 ii ii 

sm SrsiTRTSRt — SOT^ JTfit ( ) I 

‘ats%: ^sw %%&4 I , 

PR 5 siT ®5 u’ ’ "( ) 

^ 5 !n^ lftcfrw<lO sim nilTf: 1 - , 


1 ‘°s wi3Tg’^W^ H‘!awter^f’'^-W. % ‘nsncmitsm;’!^. 

^ ‘’pKigwI^sn^t; »i. 







f q fV ggrr; srf#^ ^ ii qq n 
^!! Tt « T i=1^4 sptaTT STT*^ II U 


?raT: ^'dttl- 


^^4"*' sr^qrfiRHTf^ ii ii 
3 Tsfe q*rT ar^tcin^ — f?n 1 ^ (?•?) i g :i i i ^R i^ i qqr 
TW ?mnKHf s^qr^r q i n L— 

* .^V- ... . ^. ■ — . . ^ .. ■■ ^ ^S. f\ f\ 

‘«iw ’serimq i 

sw 'qK'JtgqR^ ^^5% ^i^5: ii’ 

qq^BFqq 1 q?i«ii'^Ri i 

KlfSiKTf^WRqff^’ I qfrSq; — ■ 

'q^fiprwt ftq srT«WT?q?n4^ i 

14 qm^rf^R^miraq: ii’ ?l% i ( ^n^ro H.q®) 

qfrRSTOXT^^ srperr 4^ qjt^^Rtqr 57 qifW 

fit^: fi^: 1 qjT^anrerri^tTqii^qqjqs ^ — 

‘4gp%s wri^ss^ sqp^ f%t4 
qflFRff^ J[?ni5=ql4q*r; s^r^ 1 

^qrrs: f^»iflB4tqi«Ht%:5lq€iqi<ia q: Il’(i45imto<.0 

qsnrrf^ I =q — *^ g r < ? TR «r 

fi' I 3Rr qq JiT=5iW3«i4!g ‘5rF«Rt ^i^s-’ 

q9nft«tq#’a4 iiqt 1 *r ^wr:’ fi!t ^rerRpr- 

fSnrw; — ;nvn5^ g^qR m g ^ ~ jiqi4 t q gr 3 # 

^RTO+T^rr^: w \ 

firing# sqprarrt #rqt^ 1 
irfiRPT ?!qiq«^ai[!?rwHrwiq^qRT: u qt ii 
i^ gq lf^ qr 1 


1 1 % 5 ^ ’I«RC »T. ^ '^f^stiisq®’ TT. % ‘qflfaiT’ *T, * ‘siCTiqi’ gr. 

firs ‘5^®^’ qr. t ‘’OfsjKm;’ fsr-w* * n. ■« 'cwjRRr 

*wi snem”’ '^-w. ‘f^q^ 5 ’ fir-«r. 1® 'I 4 ^ 4 ®fs qs’ ?rs 





^TTRI^'R!? I I fST^f 

^l^wsr ^Ri^5r^*rr^T^ *5^ g?r’?K: ^ R^I'siJr^tRt ®^ffn:; i ^ 
^ ^ 1^ ’jyWT, ^ ’T^rf Ffer =5 
j^Tcrd ^ I ^ li^f^ I — 

^ i^^IFT ^I^RW^FT^Tl^gf jjd- 
^= ? m vi^ jrpTT ?i14tf*«^f^ i 

aitgl raT 3CWWK?TOl^t «TOT: HJRcrr ll” 

^ «r«tT 

‘i&FRfqqTKft q®(iqf>r qssi^q^iFts'aFqRj; i 
sn^^tq qs^ WW^nraqfJrg^t^ (?*'9) 
eiq qqqqfqqt^qqrqr c^frq^qr ^jg^lq^rfed q?5Rrq- 
^qsqnqqsqrmqRvq wrq^qr^ i 5pi %qri^qt 
q^a^i'qpqsri^qrq^t qr^qtq; i qqi — 

9 T W I l^q«% ^^i^ ^gq? ^qT^; qra; qtwqq qq %s:q!i4; i 
sc^irq qiqqqt qq+r^sq ^ qssmftq ii’ 

‘qqT% iftqu^q qrftorr qqq fq: i 
qq ^i%q i«qqr: qT#q#tqqT n’ ( ) 

ww srara *T^: i 

i*.^i « < gq? ntar^ ^ n ii 

qif q ^%?jrr^oi aT[?lf ff^arfliqt i 

q qm^: i sn^ti^ ®fqfqt’C#tqqfif i qqr — ^qrrqqqpi^ i qri:#- 

— 

^ ^^g rqr ^ qRarrqrd *w«Tq: u n 

«J?iqqq^ qjqqqr^ sjnqrd qR^t i 

awr: aqr i 

gT f Tgq ^s g^sft ^ FC: srqjqmr: srH^T II II 

^ =q qqq^qqftq, qr^ q q^r qqq^ i 


i m ^ q55req% ( \.\)^lt. >1 t'lrcrgsTK’ ©r. % ‘^tf^u’ gf-q. 
« •’qjOfff ft, «i ( ^.x,no ^?I!T ) g^aPncq. \ ‘»ft>rrsr?tf«lr idl^’ q. 



%.\o ] 


mi I 




s^r- 

?fgi§:w: jrJTRt »nr: ii’ ( wto ) 

si€t wrf^ iTft:Tr 4 ^ m i 
g^srfi?JT ?T%gT: ^Tssnr ^ u » 

ftlRT^: sr^gT|if^Wf^«l: I 

sng# 5 n?rT m w h 

^? ^TOf ^c? ic ^qgRtsi^ gjrw: 3^ 1 ^r^rrg^^: «rrft:^ 4 q;: 

*12: 1 

3 ^T 9 ra: srqhiritRra^sn 1 

srat5ERrasft% <ra[ sretrasnf^r??: h « 

gq q gr qlft mt: 1 

11 \« u 

qqr i^KT# w ^‘- — 
sii^vd^gSrs^ q^ra:-’ 

?gRf?R?j;— ‘( I ) arr;, ^ qq ^?sC3HqPtqt^fit- 

\’ ?ict I aiqFqpjq?^ srsdlnft ■y««*iaq 

'nqq^J^r: I 

qrqq m gr i 

«WRisi%?EJ^^i 5 t; ^r 5 PS!|% 11 u 
qm qsTT fgnft: ^inn^ qf^— 

‘< I ) qq%gg: i i sf^rr^ qftcqx q>pq- 

?iqw I qr^’t q*rT t^qra; — 

* 6 tcilui><yfiTV : q jtWK^mf qrJfgRqT: Hf ht*!^ i 
^ srerf^ggq: ^•^■uanpnr: ^arw’: 11’ (i.a) 

3ti^ — ‘( 1 ) srr: stTiJpj;., 

i«rT w^tqreqt, qiST atq ?3 q^ofT: »’ gtr; ^[?r^ 

q^: t 

spirit »ispfeTgira h it s^} irgsq^ i 

qqr f ^gigRi g ;— -^( %q4 t ) ?g sRft'sqwqrqt 1 ^prvrrr : — ^tsq 
»35qi?frfi5t^ ^r«Rsqf^ ^ g T q r« i ;^ I ( t ) ^sgSr^ t 


. 1 ‘JRpftli^llSrars’ Tf. 5 ‘"g^raftra^** f^-^. ^ ‘Wnqf q*n* f^. 

8 '^rarefSrsRptt' §r. 





Pr^IRrdi » »ir) q g :i^ n^Cr ?ftd- f^inr ii’ 

SPT ^»Tr2fTfT^rft=s^5rT ’Tft'^ft^ 

^ftcfl^^iT'Wf: 51%^ ^TWI'trQ'- 

t^niTJT >?^ SI^’T: srrr^g-: 1 

?r^?r*r« 'Ttst^ ii u 

sr«rT — tan ^ i R 'asr q ig-’ fcrr^ i ‘( ?i«ni?rf|lt i )’ 




spitiir ^ ^«r !n5rT?ref^ 1 ^: ii ^<5 n 


^«iT sETTf^ — 5ii^ I ifr^ncnH-’ fcsrr^ i a^l' 

^Tf: 5!%5r: I 

«Tt3?rrar5i ^rsrrasT^ ^a«is=rift^^rnif^ i 
m 3ni% I ^9r(^)q5Tq®^Rrqtft^jTTpr i 


®rar 5r«rT n ii 

^»Trf^?5rTR sEtawTTjgf^ i 

%*TTs^*r^ qnr# wt i 

sr^imn% ^ H «« n 

qR^Kl^Tl'*!^ 1 

^ <Tfir^?«Tlf I 

, snilRFrf^# wr5srT?r%^nsn^ ii n 

ar^r^SR: *5% ^ ?rargs I 

^ sTWira^ 1 smi ^TWTi^ ^CTTRl^’j;, i 
»whi;vin^ 3 i 

arerrf^ft^i^tiw 3qq?Kl5r^ 1 w 

iaiftq ||^-ifR5rad; | 


qW5R;ew?r^ II «« n 

^ 5ri*ir I 

. arai^ ^r^^s«r%«i%#s?ar! ^gsail’ i 
«rm?3%ar v ik^ 3 u «h« (srrwoi%.^«i) 





I 




xrsw u « ^ u (^nsio ? < 4 .^ 0 ) 

2i«rT ^ kt^tt ^?5®3qRf 

^f5Fqr ifir 3T?ri^q 1 fJrqr % ht’tI^ i 

3r^q?r;#iTT4 HTit^ns^ t, ct wrqrqrt?!^ i 

=^?rrrft ^df tw ^ qifqrs^r f^r^fl ii’(?.^«) 

qf5i^qT4H^qf%: ig,qq 1 

w*at: Wfmf^^misr^rq;, 1 

f 5 #T n«»ii(«TRsi«n.^i) 

5 TSIT W — 

‘^'fnUHTf^RTSf ; ^Itsflf^ Wf f^RS^IT: ?rw: ll’ 

3i5r ??5fj(#sfi' 55f^^KkT4lisij%qqtNr 
?f?rf fl:^ q^iwrerFra;, 1 

st^lq^rqr# ?il5t®nT ^itg; i 

h »<: 11 (^n^on.^^) 

^^nrs^rET^’t. I ?n=q?«rqtT^Tn^5iT*rRroT3^ 

^tq^^qreqi ?r*qm% qwiqrrerRq^ 1 
qqr t®qf fst^sf-‘^g#-l:sr, ’w m 1 i qg^#- 

I qraiT-^ I 5ES[#-^TqRr: l ^TStr-stT:, i% i 

( 1 ) ^> ’TS ?f^?r 1 ^ 1 ^r^n-fH istter, 

SRtsqira t sqT%: 1 ^ s^T^: t 3 ?^ | 

*riff vrq# iresT ^si%a'5n5. i 

qi&# D’ ( ^o q.qv ) 

'RTT^R’TR# II ««?. U 

q'qT K^rrq^qra; — 

's^Rlc^qif Rqrif<;^=q qr<=q^»'€f m^- 

tf ^ni^FTf sTpftftqprt m 

3# ihR'Wflwrf^; ll’ 

5q^ g^Rr: I 'RrrareqRTl^f 

?ftg[fNg «Rrf% i ^trqfSg i 


(’^•O 


1 *I. ^ ‘f%f|xft«iia‘’’ »i. \ ‘"TPfWI’ 






sjcSTf: — 'g^5r#'inFrT^ ^5r’ ?r3[5% 

5r JFqftl' 1 <?qR?Tf?^’n^qT5nw%r^ g^gre^ra; i 

«T55PTT^g^ ^ srr^T^ 5C5r?r m i 
i%55^ ef^rftOTs^rJTsrsiT ^ si^q'^ u mo ii 
sig^^iiJr^T^ WT — =®s?prT i i 

^irsrft^ g ^ ^crtnr f^r f5??!r*rr ii^t: i 

sit^sSsftqr ^T 5^3^ <9 imm i 
?n 'sr wisplq^ ^srr %*r5?ir%isiT h hi ii 
« n?rT *9 ^^w^^'Sirr i 

sill ^*TT gsT^qr i 

^q%«^ g q^^qrq^srq??; ii nq ii 
'str ft gftinr — 

'311^^ qiT^ qroi!# qfqfe# qrft i 

^sq qqlfe^ q g ii’ ( qrsfo U.^ K ) 

qq =q qg^qrq^sqrft^rft ^qqqqrt ^ % ftnqqqiqq: qrqf^ ^ 

i|«irq?rn^ sbt^ ql^ q q^ rqq ^ i 
5Tqfq%q%gfi«r»Tf‘^ f^qrq g:g; ii h^ ii 
% Isqrqtqsfir q^rrf — 

3iq^i%q3ET: qa ^spwrqfqftqp^ i 
^%qi r8S i q qr^ sq qrr^gqj^grl^ n h« ii 
iqfqftsqmorrqi qreifqnqt i 

^q%5rT4qg sfrr^rqfqr qT%r: ii hh ii 
. JT«^ q«qqT¥qi qr qrqr^qf i 

g^: ^qnT«qqr^qq: ii h^ ii 

qq qq? — qT®^tqrq% qqqrft i ^nsl^ qqt — 

^rqrf^nrpft ^rqoraqrnii^ i qq qt^irq: — 

qifsqrsgrf^lrq: ^ qqr ii h» a 

q^qqrpqftft qqqr^S^ qftlq; | qsrr—i ^qrqq^JTTqil 

5^Sqq: i m 

. giqqrsSqr I 

. qqr JtqP5^ ^iq^sqrr^i— ‘(ftq^ i ) ^ ^ sra^f 

q^raqiJ qqrfrqq i n — , 







?i«rr — Jisr^rifT^I 
’tftsfiivrff 'jft%H^!TT 5 rq?vrer 

g»rer:-^m 5 =^ 


- ^ ^ n 

WT — TOJril qT%: gj^: f^ R^ o t ; | 

3 T«iT^pra; — 

«ra ’STT^ q: 5 E% 9 '|pTi II II 

Tm ^ 5 ig; i 

n u (q5fr«i.^^) 

*m j|*qT|;r#-'( ir%r i ) 

*T^: ^WnkRTf^R; I 

I g»m:-*rfRr 5 rgs^^rf ^% i ^-?Ri%r smi?: i’ mwr 

I '?R: i’ ^rst 

gfffRT itR srf^H sJTwqi ^ or 

1 ^i^H^3«i^'j]iTh-'<^, I srf% s-'arfRW’cSt^ 

’niT’t^,’ : I 

»Tft:RS?I sftro I 

5iqT ii il 
sTTKr srrji^gTf^a'ira'^: i 
«i«rT— ^^TR^srf i 

«rqr 3 ^ 5Rlt% II 11 

wqrlrar ^JTTqrg’^'Wsuqr: i 
*r«rT i 

^ wit wT«4tsf^r^oi: II II 
»F!jts%sr iiRtwni w ^ 1 ^ q wr dM> : i 

to: I «I5^ *1^^ — 

‘3 RTf^TO^ 'RS ft l^ P- g s t a f 51^ i 

^ n f?rdf«rT?R 5 ^rTO^: u’ ^ ^ ) 

#ar f% 9 ^: ' 75 tninr w ii ii 

«i4!i^«r: TO i^rrHiT ^rtror «r«nftf^ i 

si^^f^TT: 3RN'5ri%fe|^: I ^ — 

»raTOra fjgf^ ii ii 

sr«mt tf«fM i 


1 ‘RPT^Rai*’ n. ^ g. 




i\A% 


I ) ^ €t f^niSr- 

1 

arri^ smr%% <T5rT%9if^r#T% i 

«r«n — Sjft^;, #itt^:5 

•rar^sit?!^ arrw ^g^ ^g rggR^t n n 

Q:?ilf ^ arn^ i 

arsiT — i gi^r^tTiw;— 

‘3TT »m!3a i^TRrfsa WRIT i’ ^ (^n®ro ) 

'WT%rf^ wRRT^nwR^ wiw^: 

»«{l^i|lijmRT^^HI^: I 

»T?rT II II 

sr^srr^T^ ^srrw i 

«l^%^ 3 «I?^«!raH»wFl' ?Tflraw^: II II 

smnR' g 5r?w'5§rtr i 

wr — I 

«ra^: TO **1^ snisror TOrfstt^rs ii »o u 


9^5pf II «? II 

*1*11— ^^TTW^rf ^r*T*TO*T’W?r^5^ 


W *TT*r- 


JRRR3 anrotsf^^T^wsr: i 

TO TOTOR5— ^ OT srfN- 3Rqt 'ftf to to Birii- 

ft«r TOHTftfe^ i’ ^Rii^siT srST<Tr^ 

W’CrsraiT'Ttm: I to R — ’ B^ ^ 'IT^N^I ' R ; I 

TOTOT*IW5P*?t sriTOW sn%^»»Rr: ll vs^ II 
TO — TOTOf 1^1%^ IwfiR^sirPTHTOt: ^TIRt^TTOTerTOsn'- 
aaj*'rniT*Rrf*iT RTPr^%^iTW*EiiTOl^TORr: sr^n^rr i *?toto i 


'wnTOTO’w^TOrRTOffT: sr^lWlT i *?TOTO i 

1 ■'tspcTO^' »I. r wif?r°’ »T. *T. S ‘<B®3n^' »t. 

H‘?wift- ^Rltrw ?% wt asfifew swtwft^ Rift's*rrPi’ ( ?% 

^*Sa*^). ^ ‘TOi'fi®*’ n. 





TOi I 


^rflrar \ 

i’ i(i?r 

JTHisi^jr T^iCRK'irTfinr^ra^nrtfH: i 

?Tm: II II 

•ratrlrflri^ wm: ^:, vim ^i»«r^r: ii wij ii 
— 

9it?^r^5n^«rj i 

- 

g^ jr%g# ii 's'^ ii 

«iirr^ 3E»n®8?'nrg'a?lr i 

sr^pinm — 

sTR*^ ssrorgsET 'Tft#^rar^ i 
«r«n'--'c§rra5^f i 

<K55iRrnit»TFWT ii »» n 

?s8f?n^8?T vnt 5r%g^ ^ gg; i 

^■^ — fl:^s% ^cgn.T'ii y w- 
^ ir ^ ’T^HW irrwfRrqr 

«s g« r B [T qt «niT ^ siT5%?r«5r fissag ii »tf u 
n«f «r5r 4i<iiAaq (^ iggf ; i 

I mi Ki^rr^ — ‘gaf^ri — 

«rrf®T 54 ■i?^ *rf|arr 55^ U gwRi’ 1’ 

fcTtfr gg^: i 5?R!g^?e^rR%% 51^: 1 — *^s:m3%»ii«r "i^: 

gw %(?rRt w^Rra: 1 ’ 1 €t ^:, 

% > tT^.Pf aift# ^ gsTOT^ 1^3R 

gfStsr i' ^^rracn^sc: 1 wm^^gw^rf^raigr?. ?Rr: ^ 

gr^ lR l ifal'tjl ; BlTO mg S ls^t f c ni ; \ jg^gpiT^^ I, 3l*r 1^:- 

*rw g5«re®hra' »r4^sf^;, u »<i u 
5irail^!HrRnsnaa«to^j|%.^j.i 1 . 


» ‘snag'^”’ a. ’ ‘*i*nPi^’ ii. 








«r«iT ?ErTf5^ =^gnTfr^-‘srfRj5r-fif3N%, sr? 

jprrar«ft Hsi^^nr «r«n^^ n <£«» ii 

^w|gq?fl:®n% ?ra §sptf^ % ^ I (^o i.««-8<i) 
*r«rr f?rerFFcR?i3;,)-‘^^#-( s4y.<^ i i ) 

jrfniFr, ^*rT ^ i ®i4 ^ 

I 'TSTT ^TfHfSl'Rl^Rr^- 

TRtS*5KI%: I >??TJIffF*rTf— - 

qftgJT ^ «9 II 

srr%! fir«tR «Tftw^ i 

gr§Rt 5R[ <s^ w)#rR> % 5 % « il 

^aSpnfTT^ — 

g g g Tf^ ^ q l t’T 5 % 1 

gsrarr^ 5i?iTa^“i«’5Ei?iit5i«lq: i ‘#tr: — 

'sT^rFifFi®-i^^-^nTTJi%%: m% ^ sr; st^ 1 

sTTf^r ’frg ^ « f ?’j;4 ft q i' ii’ 

(^o \.<) 

|?!r: 5?t Ii c\\k 

*mT — 

*Jff5 «ltt 5R1T ^ 8t5^ f?fJr- 

sf ts^ «r 1 

^ ^ ^a?Rr 11 ’ (^o^.^o) 

'Tftwrra: 




arat'T%^ 511^% 


iWRRn|i5rat^g»i^ gqt^^vi ' 1 
T<nf5i^iw|5l«il!r ^*5ri^ ^ ^ift^r: 11 ’ 

(^O 

sRF^iTfir^^r^ ^Wt«iir>Frai^>r 1 'rftsR;. 


1 ‘^wsf af fir <ifij8T ftpafiran^’ ufit f5r-3«plf H '^m^lWf*' -fiHf* 
1 '«iHFw ^ f^-«r. 









I *t^cr I 3 IfiHTOl®t 


^r«n- 5ilr^ — ‘^TT^-nn'r, 5 ^ ?n; T «r«rT hh 

= 5 f^qi 55 r^' 3 ^-'^!r^, & 5 TO:-’ f?!n^ 1 

HSRT’i: I ’^^wr^roiR^’j;, 1 

^smr^wsiTiir gf%: 

5 TSIT — ^ sr^-‘a 5 Tt, Wi 
if^Tsk 5 ^: 1 ’ JTl^ — 

'g«Hi;%q 5 T& #?Tii% Wf I 

ST ^mf WPlf ll’ ( tofro ). 

sn%: g^tHOT: H 4« 11 

mr Til:^ (I'^i'o ) — ‘stjuft ttsi^ sr ^tqr^-’ ? 9 ni^ i 

‘|rq#— ( SRT I 1 ) t^PT, 3 i^g^ 5 ? ?i ? 3 rin^ i wr 

S^it sior 1’ 

41'^^iTtJTST gT?nnvrT5rg^ 1 

w ttIr — ( 1 ) srt sTf i^ 5 <R:Erwr:, ^Rgrrat — 


^iRTiT ^Tf?^r gres^ ^i^ai 1 



SR '?iw sR^ j# 5rRT^ ^hr?r iT WHciR^iiR rsTg^ 


«i«rT — 


c 


^ TR ^TTR R 'Rsrrr: 1 


WT i^^qi 5 ci«rPTT^ 5 =^ gjR^sr: ii’ 

«r«rT fT sTsr snmRriT. — ‘^rsrsigTntRSRR;-’ [ 

^hET 3 qft^TRrsir I 

w— %««rf c i.siv «twRTt ) gs RTsr ^ gj- 

^j^acRfciTR; ‘’Rsf, i% ^FT Tef 'T^3r3R!ITSSiPt5FR«rd ^- 

5 '# TtT^ST^ 1’ 

JT^: SRI^: 


1 ars 3^1)^ 11-3®%, ^ « ‘Bm»ter=».> » 







?r«iT orr^s S^rt cn? i 

sri5t:%f^€lRs^ 5T fife’s; II’ ( ) 

^Ot |sr: u 11 

(^o — ‘sTcT 

3r«r srfcfs'aifiT^ — 

^r?r: ^stt u <» ii 

SI# 51#^%^ ^siT jTsm# gsr: i 

ii^tgar sr#ig% trsrr ^rnq^^sm n <:<£ u 
S'# ^^Tssm# ^## 5 R I 

^nfiir ?i#s#siTar'T u c'l n 

KT^SS^FTPr STT^ ^ l3^ ^ 5^ ^ T 

1 sr«rT 55T3!S^ — 

ft?IT sr l^STT JISR5 1 

sTst^ s:%sni5iT^ II ( ) 
g g^ g r^H ^oT qi^ig^g 

sr«IT ^T|ra^ — ‘?TW — sT^TT 1 5r«rT ft I 

sTvgvrar ^srjfn^icti^ i 

’Tioff^?^ WI%t5Pltsf5lSi^ 11’ ( ) 

^g^rgsisrgnfr ; u «io ii 

sr«rr ^ 

’CRf^'JTl i’ ) ‘ftfji wsro^:’ ^ I 

iggisnt^snsi srg htH ’gm \ 
sr«rr s:«i^t^— ‘? srTsi#:^t — 

ia ' C ' ^ t S<l #t 55«rT ’Tit 'Rsiit sjtqx | 

ft?raft ^ sRoi gr^T 'wft ii’ ( ) 

( s^srsmrgsint ®®ir 5ft *r^5^ strut i 

■ ftsi^ ‘ipT ^ ^ %g®#esi;, 11 ) 


■ 1 ‘qft»isr«i^3tR^aT°’ ‘mrv^’ n. \ ‘*ras: sT. s 

H ‘a^n’ SI. % ‘•sn’nfe’ fsi. « ‘csro®’ ‘errs’ si. 



qs: I 






SI# 

srsTT wr^sir- ‘l^is^— 3^ ®it3I3:i #r ^isr % 
5^ I I ) 3Tf 3tT3I5a I 

gg f gr — 31® STTOtt^^ I ’^T f^=?nj>S3IW l’ 

^ftcrasrr h <i3 u 


si#i#rt 

qsTT ( >1.^® f^r^TTSRlt ) ‘5^511— 31^5^011 ^TTdt % 

gJT STT >?54 sr(|tiIT 15im55fiq3:T^ ^ I HTSlI^W — ( ^13- 

1 ) ^lf°I T^ ST »’ %f%=5 — ‘^q^. 

=3013^ fl^ Sft^I^:’ q3[f?TI (^Tt^o ^»..V9? ) 


snmir gm 


sr^T T^^^srrii;—‘3#5ft— 31315 grsrs simr^t i iisit— swr 
siTsr ^ ?s[^T 3tsr i’ ( ) ?9ni^ i 
^5isn%: 

si*rT — ‘irsir — w 3if^%q 


^5^ sqsrtT: TTS?rf HsrT5RTS?r: l’ 


fererifsisr: ssr: u u 

- y * 

*r*rT ^wT^^srrsj;— srr i!«r i swr ^3c#r^t ji^t i’ 
??rT^ I 

g*# si^i 

ifKix — "{ w srftcfi 55^ sirzsri: i) — #r qsi^, 

stHT srgsqr i%# ?r? Hsrrer^xr i — ^srer, i 

qiPiiwi^i; qiftsnTTPr q^q: i 
fTitsssT«jT ii’ 

srw*?'^lr^ 

sm ( q.v gppr i ' st s f rt ) — ‘qrsiT— mr to; i 
^ gsT Hsi ^w<isqoi i ^rr ^ i’ 

^qssrrsr: srerr^^ ii «in ii 

sr*rr3rlqr — ‘g^npEir — ^ sif, ss^^fr^ ) srsc% srit^qiTOT^®! 

5ft#5 ^ I 3IT ^ qi0U||^-5tut I 31% ^ snfsid Wr% 


1 ‘wtPr bictoP|!% Ptb*’ n. ‘5<^°’ 1#> ' SR '’KP*'' ^ *!• 

# ‘sqqpf 3g<f5% I sRRTs^s ^tSHiEjiqro* sqqpcRsi;,’ sT. *qt^ fsf-w. 
4 'qa^’ »I. 




cP? sri ^ fT^i ^ ^rrsrftaiT i w tot^- 

srg 1 ’ wi^ ^ i’ 

( aisfo ) 1 ' 3 ^ 5 ^ =3 ?ilt^-‘aT^g?^ ai m ff^ i 

'yTgt'nTrTJmsi sTtfr#? rr 1 



5 riRT^ gm: JTjpift 5 na^Fr|^ ^iT^lf 11’ (? .<,) 

^[ 91 ^ 5 Kl%^PtT^ ^ 3 : 3 ; I atf^R^H'U^psg — 

<inn" 3 Wf!p% I ^fKt ^ 5533 ;’ sq? 38 a% 1 =3 

— ‘sKt ^ si 3 f ‘'T 

TOr^ or; I ^rar — sir^t i’ ^arl^ 1 3r*T omfyii^ — > 


ar^mf^ jrnrf srjt: 11 is u 

n srr^^ ^ 1 
%zwfsra^ni »i 9 ^gftfgrasrr n im u 
crar arr^sni ^^m»j. 5 rTf^oi H?ra; i 
?r»n 3 T^fl?«rmi% — 


‘ 8 i^^?«rnTT ft '[STrgson ?qsg^ 

^ ^ >k ft 33 ®ifrw hstIrt i ( ^fro 


?. %K) 


«IST — ‘fTSIT — 


^ 3 rif^ tl 1 ^ tt 


W ■<^N'W) I'^t.— ‘fTSIT— 

JTii^^ 5 ^^ =a g«rit ^ 1 

tt g|: tt^rgt: a’ (?.^) 
g**fgg^ i 

'fsIT Sf^gTRT^ — 


*qt *r: fpi t^frf^ ^3prg^; qiuaiC^’a f =^rgjrf, 

% *r: fTWT^n^^ or%®!rf fi i 

’it ’racitgr^, =3tt lit fof qar *1^ Jittq: 

.gl-qpwgr ggr ^qqtf w-tls foi; a’ ( |.fi> 

— • 

, ^ 1 ‘ 3 f^wi*’ tr. R “* 313 ?? ^ qwcir’ ft. I »r-g * ft 
(frf »). H. q«is’'n. , f sremqf ^1 «ri€ ‘g’'?5i#t* f?nt*B ft-s®^. 

' s’, , ' , " ' '® 







'grig; 

w — ‘?i!3rT— ^ igqt 

i gsnil: i 

3iPtl^as55nTrg5?m^r: qsjt^ ^wgrr: i 

S®35Tf«^ irsqg^TST ii’ ( ? . ) 

#sif : Si; 11 <4® 11 

5 iqT ‘^iT — ITS qw, %i I- i 

I )’ 

fewif^sgmigT i 

q*rT lT15ft5[TE|% 1T2% — ‘?nT: — 

^teT5it5^ ncrf i 

?n?rr3ir'iqi& g^giqcqis^f i ii 

TO^qjsami g stpW' Jir^r n u 

IST 5 :iT 35 qTg; — 5 rFrft%j 

gq f^r wrgqn^ ^ 

^iT^«ri?ri i«(T^<pfr i 

^fr?3r<i1%aTf^ 5[vreTfir:^?ri?rr^q it- 

535RprT'T^S5io^il Mqq ii’ ( ? . ^ ^ ) 

%i 1 I 35ti% ijjTT3=feqr3RrMiiiTW irfe 

i arfqsrr 5raqffegw3JTgffi. 
tfirnlir %%; utei; 
iqi^c«rra% — 

‘qaR^ imtsq ^ qtt i 

%13l|: PTr^ftir: WT: II* ( ^o l.?v ) 

wht# si: I 

^riiT^ 

IsiTT — ‘s|i’l%3f: — IT:, 31: 1 l*%lTi^ 

i: n q.'i II 

TIT WR^n; — ‘Ti3nni5T~if|f®T, sE’i' ir ^iiTiiiT I qnt- 
ini i' (iT%,?iiTf^iTfe3!T 1) 

giiTi^i^nr ^rfHciiti; qi ^f^i ; i 

HT %niTl^ — 


1 ‘^jirauRtnnnj 1. ^ ‘^PstiPasiTO’ «i. ^ ‘a^ijiit a^^ftrnr*’ 'fe-i* 






H ^ f d f^: ll’ ( H.^H ) 

5 ifwr?ti?rfH: 3 Tcr; « lo® u 

‘^(>si'ti'n<ji<i'!>i^" ??rT«T»n^ 1 

i^#pr €ts<ar5rnRr ii’ 

m — 

amr^ssi ssrror^ I 

5rfe: sraf: Jri^wV 1 ^«rh n 909 u 

^Rm *CTr^n[nT 5r«rT 1 

zrsrr ttrsrra: — — ’ tt^^, flBf%5[THTS:?rT st^ S’CTcHH: 
€iR«3TrTO^ 1 qrnar ^^: — ^ ^ S^tcht 

dqw’iq m : II 90^ It 

^ ^ — ‘TTSTT — 35 ^ ^ JIWJRr, 1^ S# RfP^^I'HwriJiT* 
^ I ^ 

Wi %% ^ ?r^ =^ TOt^crer 

srar^ iw a^sT'i^iTW wscRfr I 
^ifMTT3^^ ^ Hm ^ 51^ 

11 (^o ^.?o ) 

Rftff: — ( I ) 91T: 'IFt I ^rsrr — arr: m 1’ I 

araOT^g' I 

snir — ‘^fhr: — 

T^f^TT^'kssr: e^Nt i 

f^if<^<rf5(ff3Trs^ Ri<tiR<r: 11 ’ (^o ) 

iii ^ ig r ^ n i i^ * g«:iT u %o\ >l 
spTT g*i*cniTra:, 

^rrl^sftM^f?! ^ ??rr, sr wr 
^ ?n?jf jrfSlft 5TT33r^rT^%5T 1 
p?: %^«r: 

^te4 TWTT *KRr %iil' 4Pr 11 ’ ( t®fro ) 

?r^ 5 ft^at^ sihCT 

W ^ 54t«R jtI^ — • 


1 g. s •»pflc«p^’ g. 









^ 52 T'jI^!y<JJ*S)l'|tl Jl^f 
^’if 5:^r?r'T%l ‘“I :yl fui5T*rg^4 Its i 
2''^F'Tt JTgliS^T^ 

^rrer?^ ^ s^girr ## ii’ ( W-o ^.« ) 

. I 

xrsFraR 

— 


f^IRf 5r^T ^flHT^f^IRT- 

’Ti=T^5iT fri?r^T^»r^nf% 

?ff {tsfir?^- ^%nff ii’ (Ho ^. ? %) 
SJ'^Tf^' 5 r 5 #t!n 3 ( II ?o« Ii 

*r«rT i^sj'h(i«hi*n'*i. — ‘'gr'>^ 5 s: — I tsst- 
oii%^ w^iTfrni f^psr? i i?^iit ’iMstt 

isrooi^i'^ui I 

sgfT^J^; 


5 W 5 r?Tqitsjr ’TNilcTi%^ jsrhsci^ 3 ^^ 1 

5W T^qRsr^rrqf qiH^?rs5r5Tg^|«Ji^ ^qnqnrra; 11 ’ (to.tq) 


»nrasrag?<T^: ?!rir: 1 


«r«rT — 

'scqrt 5 T 3 

qH sr 3 Wl^ %?r 5 rp?; 1 

3 S 5 H 5 T ^reTOr- 

? 5 i^ ;r S 5 ?ri& II’ («i.?q) 

q 3 %Ere 3 ?Hsf^ I 


tf^’EraisJsr^mg': sr%H 11 ioh h 

W Jwqwf 5 [fr JTfS:— ‘^, WiHg I 

« g s^: fifere^k^TTgn^w^rr ^ smrH i %W! — aig^- • 

stTanftaT qifl T% ofiXT 3IT5T# gwifl fflqn) I S^iT! — 

( Ssrw I ) 

!?T jrg=q:?Kt^>f JTmHcrrfSr sftcw jrt# i 

* 1 = 3 ® -rg #f^ 3 ^ 1 ;^ 11 ' 


1 ‘>iiq%» ir. >1 ‘’TO sTOisi'’ »!. t 'w^t^WTa*’ ft-qr. * **gs?ifta’ 
n-Sf. 'nr 8 t«i«s’ *T. 









2 r«fT ‘gf^flFT: — 

^«rTtPr 

^ *[# i 
5r% 

ii’ ( ^. ? ) 

SR^^WT 3 ^fRT^sr^^ U SO^ II 

?r«n ^oqpiji— -‘irnara^: — aii 1:^ ^-^mi^tHr i i ) 

I 


^t?clf Hi^?r ?T5qTfittq!T*r 

i!wiT5qnif%df^if^ 3 qids ^ op^ i 

^ ^5ig;4l-»'^RPr, 

^ qft:M5i<3i'»ft f?r: ^qjpr: ii’ (Mo %,.%\) 
^r 4 ^ ff C WT^ra • 

gsqr ItfsiPi; — ’qt: ?rJi^qwqi^^ift»t:, 

^ni ^ 3^, ftS^R^srssTfTfefTif: WR 
■pl^sftiqf^stf^Hiisi^ff^’Tfsr: ^«W: ^T^sfel | 

’qf ^ <l'j|Kpft<i: H5K%fe%^aTgMqr:, fd ^■ 

^n[%»n%*r, fi.?Kw5 *13 ii’ ( 5,.? « ) 

91 ^ 1 


®rsTT ?rwq'' 



^ 3 fpgn( ?r sst: i 

: HI# II io» II 

■3^4, 


srfsPriPl ^ ^ 1 


5 :^ 

«r*r — 


imror ^ s^rsTT 11 ’ (Moh.??) 


Ji«nT '^'iN': 1 

5%: srsar? ainrs^: ’ra^s'^q^Iprat 11 io4 n 
^fnw ^rar^fTT ^ 1 

jJ5rf«ft'i^ ^rrtra: 11 %»% » 


33r 

3r«rT %w!nx <^-vi q:?[[%S?3wt%, 

1 •“ qiPW H%3i’ % ‘qfclelq’ ft-?r. 





sjg: I 

5?rT^ i 3% f^- 

5#«i: I 

1 

^aiT ( 5 ..V 0 fsrerr^FcPC) — ‘#IT: — 3^3 JTT’TT#: I 

1 ^it: — I cit^jt 

qrfSi^ 'imr^ g.-^ara^iNfs 1 fl^f^:- 

®i3vr^3 5rqfe:fr 1 ’ 1 

?Tp%qon^qtq: 1 

^I^ftoiT Jtsi;! 

?r«n ^ — ‘qfhr: — qra#, ^r ^ ^ ^itsqr gi^rro^r- 
^Uc?riTfSir«rra; 1 ts, 1 ’ 1 sr^ iit- 

^qfqtqT5«rfr3: 1 

M?T: S^r: II 3?o II 

3133 ^ 55 !^ 

q«rT alq — ‘qftir: — arsjTcr^r^t, sr^nl^ S^rtqTrf^rq;: 1 w ft 

SUcIR: 1 

35 ?r qiftt, %ft5rftqq^q3(j^^T^ ^rsrflr, 

wrftliT =qgq^qq:^ftw BT^sqt 1 
w ftwrfft fqfqsJJS^rr q^qftq^niT^, 

Jirli 1%ftq n’ (^'^° '^> 

qftwqora^ I 

5qrq?T 

q«rT ^t r g ?a% ( ».q o ) — ‘qranr — sn^, srq ^rr 

q^ 1 grrq# — # qjqmqft^twt ornr itftf*. 

1’ ( q^qircqft^TTft:^ ^im Jt^qft 1 ) 

^issn^Nnw f;%: ii n 9 11 

?p!iT ^TTjjTx — ‘ipwr: — q^ 5tm5€f sqmqR’Mt^TftqrT qrt- 

q ^tf RcTs^^gq ^q' ( q..-)fv ) rrraqmil^qiqi^: fft: 1 

g:?i 5 T%: sr«i^; 

em iCtqqrr: 1 

sqm*^ sfT^^nrar: I 

jpjx g%q— -‘^q ^— ^ nnw q^rrftor guft ft 
%ftW 3 : 1’ ( ft% 3 ^W sqrqrt ^qreq 1 ) 


1 ‘5>qtRnrat*’ IT. ^ ‘PrrBii’ ?i. q ‘’qR^ftiftw^aqlsfifti (qrrrofe- 
5?sftgi5R’ ftr-qr. 




C 




^riR^rer i’ 

?R?rr^§Tcr^srr%: 

jrafT inr JT>m?it — 

'st^rflW^iJrsr 'iR'jt®- 

5 RT f?r: i 

l% 5 r: % 3 iraTl^: 'Rli^t ^ n’ 

?Tm?T 5 n% wmim^ i 

?r«n i i’ 

3 n i n 

jfijT W^— ‘5fft»is — fflPTf^, ^ BT »n3*r^ I tsrfit 

qru«'^|r^T 5 i^ I* ( 

qq iT^ i < i^ ff t%; ^FrswfT^ i 
’W ^#51 — ^ fSwgqqidft’ i’ I 

^M^'qiiRqir(idi(i3 sTOfeqfMhrlr n n« « 
q«rT srfTTq^rra:— 

‘^jrr: ^ jrt 

'^tsrrg: ^^<a f ^^ qgq: ^ 3pun1l^: i 

^ ^tkir^ ii’ 

3 R ^q^iRsrqRRkR >?%R i 'ff r s^gy^rr sqtq- 

•^iTKWHf JfRRRt I q«rra* 5 fR f%1?r: i’ 5^ 1 

'^;'qfiEfi^i ira# 1 

mi ^r»«rraf^ iSi%5R»^ 11 j u 
W T ^ ! }| <»» g f It I 

«rqr 1 ’rjirccI^ i 

w i feift ': ‘®R*r I 


1 ‘jflf^s »J, H ‘m«S^l^ »I, ■< »!. 8 “srar^ROIT’ »I; 

^tesura^tnoii' jf. siPre*ra ?5reiffi®rre«ti% ( 1 . ^<s s^, «a ) ©pj^. 







f^r?crt%^: im i ^ ii 
^r ni n % ; jft’ijnsif nhw ^«tr i 

JT 5 Er^ Sr^^^TRWS-RT «rf |4 «Rgr»^ II s 1 « II 
sTi'^ «r^ fltgt I 

315 ^^ ^rm ^Ts^ ST JTsfhiTsr 55^1% 11 % ?<s 11 

5 I» 7 r 3 [^ ^®!I# HT S T ^ff ^sr iS fcgi I 

H?sn% «T 5 frw?n^^^ ?t^^ 11 1 ? 1 11 

STT^ sr<TR 5 ^ 5 I^ 3 !IT^ I 1 % #SIW- 

^'THmg^sc^Tsesi’irrsrs^^jRrf^cr^ m3 1 

? 5 TaT%TT^«^^nT^srT I 

*T 3 %^ 5 ssn ^tr ^ f fi j i r Q rg 3 qr .^i) ' xasit 11 s^jo 11 
wm ^ S?rf’TJTw mgsrar ?Tf ^rmr:, ?rmf%sf- 

3 I 

^jissT«r^^smr 3 r^ ^'gsr 11 11 

3 rsr^^ 3 TOtiT 1 stst itpt: — 

?6lf %%#, ^ air^^STflr 551; I 
# ^ ^ ^ST#, lf%: ?Ttw II 9 ^^ 11 
1 ^; H#sii®rer 1 

?r? iRis^— • 

srr ^s^ai^gq i^^ t T fir^ i r #V?Tf ^r gs^g^gT sflm 1 
^mt«nftsur 3 r^^m?r m *f^sEl 'air^^sn’s^w 11 1^8 it 

( snwo So. 8 ® ) ‘ 
ST# sT#st^ H#S’Kii)' 5 ST mSsi#sr I 
■smT^Tssr^ 


g^esTS^# ST# II II 
5S^!TTSt#5T^i5Tf^ srasj; I 

g S [gr i ^ t T 5IW^nT#ST II 3SS II 


T ‘i^i! § jrStn%°’ ft. *t ft-g'. x swat' Jrsrwrei 

s^wfag^k^t^^MfotrermT et^nf =tliT%rRftiri 
wssf mif5jsipf?r?ij«rr, ^sfr mta?*n»j; i t 5 Sm® mafl*r^^*qT^S'®s«n 1 *r«rt 
r< f^swi3*r?r JT&g«a3»e*rsFet JtficimPT^f^^omfSr mirnraig- 
^.' 8 ). 8 ti. ‘fli#T'*TKi* sr. 





( '55^3^ 1 

?rfre^ I ) ’^^T ^ BiTO ^ 't 1?^ Sr smTO^a^^r Soon- 
nw;, i’ C wS 3n^ ^ ?rr i^ferr Swr^^^Rrer S^ji;, ) i 
'r«iT 5[rTf^ — Jri^ ‘Wf^assT — 3r^3^ Sr 

^rft55H% 1 ^RiT — 1 ( “‘(^Rlcc 1 ^ ^Nr^ y i h^w- 

fR^ ^r«iT ^T^’j;— ‘ gg f g ^r — Bnf3i% ^^ 

4M ' ^ i if r ^ I m l’ ( ^rraf fxIIRl: 

^ I ^ ^ nc?T ) I Br^ccifOT; I 

^ %'?%rH*^^ 1 

ST#is^: BT«n^ STTOJFf: I 

«n!rT jrrsSgrRrRi; — 0l;?RrT«r5*TStg:m2rf ^^^rm ‘5n*np: — 
^JRTRf^ 5T3 Jm};g% 1 

qf^im nt Hfnrr^ jtSt 11 (v.^?) 

migi^ stit — ^^r, BT>?>it BT^ S ftsf ^3 BT qi^ i’ ^^nS: 

( Brt:, ^®Tr Br%Br sttri^S fira # st qR^rr^ ) i 
arsr — 

srfrp^ «rra^! tot: ii ii 

qf«nr qr^'-ftqrq^ — 

‘qrr^RRs^ Sflr: 

•Hif% gq^ qrB^cqkr Sqrift ^ 

5sfegBr3^T^ % vnqr: f^qSer ^ ’^hRrra^ ii’ ( ?.q o ) 

ai^uqjTsrTSf^q^^’Tfqq^ qr^srirg^rT: ^tqr: i 

si#»niff SJT^f ST'ssa'gifisT: I 

w 5m €#¥4qiftuir mt^r *Roi35R^i?RTOq^ i bt^t ^Rq^t- 

^f5!T 5mqn4?qTstr?«itli%; u h 
95^ g^W^r ^ T g a r i 
^wnrotssT gTg rl r; qft t it j E: n u 
fe^r ^ '55^^: ^m?r?rT: «Tfi[ #wa »: i 
3%!3R^ 5ratgft?i5srm 3^ n n 

BiPTT — 

BjTitf?;R =qr ^ mr sdsfir 5 :^ qr 
3 ffRr ^5t1& jw 5q^i|- =qsq: t 


1 ‘Bippsrai’ 5% qi% fjr-3.-5®«ii^:. q ‘qw’ »i. \ .‘msw qai’ n. 
»I-^. H ‘Jl^isfiT*’ fir. 



^.ni] 






»iTfw 

^i%[ff^?r 3 rTR 552 ri^ 3 r% ^tIt ’? 3 f«T?iT’ 3 ; ii’ < ) 

Wirr^l^W^: «Twi^: I 


Ti’fi5r?F*rr ^rsrr 5 ^^^ 5cr^raw«rT^f =gT'iR%5r 1 

-Ji'^jerTf^rfir 1 ^tstt ^awmflr^hw t?:: 1 

sfsrT ^ 

g>^ srerr^il!^: tpc^; 1 

TTITTIT: — snH g- ’?fT?r>n#’ITSCmt ft^r: 'RI: 1’ ??rTf^ I 

^I'T: ^rsC’fft^^^TsriWg^ftTSr^: U ? ^ ? II 
^STT ( ir«r ^% ) — ^ 1 sif- 

Jrf^^TTfw^rf 1 3 T«r^ srrq^f^^f^sr jrtt 
'TT'^i^ 1 ’ stt I 3 T*rT^*r€t — 


srr^5vtr^??r5ErqWi ^dt i 

f% ' 3 R 5 fR STR^^: sr#fi^: i 
wr®Tri 5 siTf^ ^^sriT!fg«i% 11 ii 


j 11 ’ 5 [ 9 rr^ I 



^rwrarg'! 

®i«rr HT^ 9 ff JTi®m%®r<i 2 !qt: t 


^[^g^rarJiT ^ iM^'i 11 

' ^ : I 

I ®i«rT gsftsr: I JTtir 

«rr ‘ 3 ’^ ^Tir»i^;-’ i(l?r 1 

SI^^RlffSBT^ 5 rt^?l?l«T«m II H 

sra'TiH^filp^^ 


1 ‘sns’ n-^* ‘^?T»’ »T-^. 4 ‘w^^sc’T’s:’ n. s f?r. 

vi 'siiir^tfi^ f^i. \ ''rat^sr"’ »r. » 






E 


?5rwf^: 3^^: 0’ ??r?r: sr’s% i^r^- 

WT# I 

9T«T ^^Nv2r; — 

srsns^T ^3^ «T5^3 h% sgira ?T?r»j; ti n» » 

H<tsrrs4 sr^^ i 

f q^pW^RIl?3 JT^T5«T^ li %\^ i\ 

siwft«rr¥f^»i 'jr^nr^rsTHTf^ ^nrr^gr^ n ^^<4 u 
^ «rar^ i^i 31 W sjg3*i% 1 

t‘C'll'^'1' ^ 3^^% <:iw(ri(p^«fi'tj^ I TOf9rF3^ <^^‘l>3''rr^4«l iRd’^ I 
^roq;! 

^ % 5 ri ^ %??tr!rt *ira 1 
^W3ii^ gfiRTT %s%5it^sTT gg: u i«i u 
go^ g^ggV gm 1 

^qr 3 «rr 1 ( %s: q^f^rri^: 1 ^ 

?rr?T gra^ u 11 

33T 5cmivi|^ri^; I ^ 

3«rT JTr5#iTr33r^: 1 


grf^spras^grsnf^r^ETf^fgtNorg^H u 

«rsrr ^^rT®r#-^t 53 «rqri^; 1 

5 ?!^^ srgsg^ 1 

3 «n *»r 5 gxf:’ 

iTW “giglr: n ?«« 11 

Ti'srf^Kidr^^ g«tT \ 

Ti 3 ri^ 53 Prf«raN!r: ^sqgisr^i^ii <3 11 11 

^’sswr grfff^ fffi sr «n^ 1 

g5!T^^gi srrgTT wrsqt im«^ H 

gT«^f sr€irq^«rmgr^grerr 1 

1 '^raV f%; ‘fmixSr’ * 1 . ’i(’i‘^) qnftqrww;. ^ ‘""iFimcr”’ * t. 
'» ‘^^°’ Sir. '3!8§raq?ffNTf*rai'fTl^ra’ f^T} ‘!3!S5[1f nwranriPw’ gf. t "raw- 



^.•iVvs ] 




qtfiTTTf ^ : II n® 11 

a in^ f'll' ??r«llr: ^im: I 

'grsrsr: ii ii 

WT«rf%(% ^ti>«ll: I 

g%5T^ ^ “gr ii ti 

sTTg's^ml^ m%i^ i 

iTTfrr »Tt%ot wr i?r: ii iho n 
%«’^sf5ra ^rBSiits^Tr?! sn^ "sim^: i 

II %'^% Ii 

^ ^ sRTTf?r«V^ l^s I 

%'s?nrt^#Hrat li sh^ ii 
g qr B^ TT ^i^ 44fKI^^ ^JT%: I 

«r^^: II Ii 

f jtr^: i 

^rarr siftRft ct?: ^mfr ii ii 

<dMwr ^rar wrar 3 €i0:?t«^^; i 

^ f^, ^«n ii sh'^ ii 

^ f l a R^g r g n g r; ^ I 

arnrai^ar 'n^sr gn'ari: ^?nT«nii%: ii ii 
w^a ’^vrrwn a^r^'riT^TOfiT! i 
«reT %5»T WT ^ arfci^^ wr ii ^h® ii 
aifrr 3rT'8^s#T %«naR% i 

3T«r TTT^d^’fTFr: — 

g^ ^ iTOi^HwflH T H! #5f?n^rat 11 II 

a^f t "^ g |T ?niBEft5iT a I 

ararta g nrsirg irim^ sr^ita^g: ii S'<'^ ii 
jn*T^ aiar ^T^rFgig^arftong i 
%rTsif iiagami ii i ^<» ii 

srran ’'c^t gri^gP^ai i 

a a rjigt araW i 

srn^^ g«n?ifl^ ami# i 


1 «^’ml »nf^l?t’ 6r-lr; 'a' m*. h ‘"g^raarafe’ f^“a' 

% f?!} *a^€tei*' a. s ‘sii^ltwts"’ f*r. '' ^i'^'‘^°’fa- 

5 ‘Stgiai’ •‘“a^jrar’ a.-w. ^ ‘^R'doii’fJf. '<■ ‘5n^’ St. 





sjpftd i^rraFfr II % II 

^ Jt^m’«<i*ri ’gm w f^ ii % h 

grar^n !{t^^=5rrfirorn^ i 

3i^iwHWTa?rrirt ii % u 

8Tf^ KaPTt!sr^ ii \ n 
=8 I 

^!iT ^Tm g 51^ ^ ^rf^ra^j. i 

iR^ahmrfRf ^!if ii % \\ 

%g»«n^ argtcfsq *lrs?rrnfa;cT n ii 
^8Tg3[TWiP8T^ 815=81^ I m wnr^rirt ^itt'^t^ 

8R#sit^8jon5*r5r, ’snsiraf g^sir i 

'!i«irs!m i 

8«it55t# w*?: I ®r5r 5112% I . 

^j^oir^fn^idt ?5Tt5Th[TfrJT 8srr II ii 

ftg^NrfiwT^ «8 srrflrf^^ '57 *8 ii ^'s^ ii 
'SI gqir%7T7T% 8 i 4 ^ 77r i 
'61 II II 

7r%'»7T377r Jirai7!7f%^t7p 771 1 

7%^: ^IT^’:7 5'>r##7H II II 

77 ^ 5 ^ 53 ^ 8 %%; 0r777B7T I 

87— 

^ssrm^ gSf; eriTiigit^iRg 5550^ u ?«h ii 


*3IT%q5?IVl%^lPr 557 87 S'Tf^TT. I 
^Rt^T^TTTTTTT J^TOi;, ll’ 

7'>mT8?5^rtrafk7T%S^%S I 

771 TTTf*^— ‘^rsir — sR^toI ^ 7T^7T7^ 7rf\X7'=8r7: I 

— ^ 

1 ‘TIOTtTi' ’•fir. ^ '^SiTl'’ 51. \ '7 87If8tt’ 51. » ‘TTOT^I^I’ 7. 

»\ ‘TJTWS*’ 7. ^ ‘^> 7. 









%l:^: ?J?T «raTJr%^s^; ST^qtlr 11 « 

%S55j?iij^T 5A ?ii q?t^’9rfir6ftq% i 

qsTT 

‘?l^qreF5(tq: goiTf^q^: I 

^ «r3fi:q ^ Jig: ii’ 

srr^^nf^sr^srra^ u ?»» « 

?Rra?^ I 

WT— 

'argqFsrr qiFw HTf mr i 
q5T q!T ?sr^ u’ 

qqr ( jpi^ ) JT^ — qq qq vrfStq ^igqi^, 

^iS%g %ti qit #sr^3if^ 1 ^( 1 ?#^ vri^iq 

3‘Hraqg:%5 %%5 ^sqr: %qrr: 5tq«iRr ) 

^5i^sgTORr'55rer ^rra^aRTs i 

qqr q qri^RvK^ — 

‘?4 ^ q^qpqqfr I 

Si =qm Rqq^q Wt, Sig qrf^t u’ 

S2i?^ «R5 qsjrra'^Tr^RR H ti 

qqr ( qq^ ) — ‘ 5 ?f^sr;-- 3 irq, qnt 5 ^q?r- 

q.^q t ?rr’ qsqr^ 1 

wk: irii^ n r fi i R f 1 

qqr ^ — 

‘Sfl^ H: fqq5% qPRT ^JTT: 5*rTS^: I 
qrfr^<^i s^rSq qrn n’ ( %^o r.?v ) 

«r; h qtNwt u ti 

qqr qrrfRt^ — 

'am: Sr^rlqnq: ^s^suTgqn'ftaft qrf t 
SiiqiJtq €tqjftq i?rqan% u’ ( \-u ) 
srq qqqecT^^; :lrfqT4 ^r?qr%q I 

qgqaftarl ir%i[ni! qfta6tt*n^ I 


1 ‘*qa«i4*’ gj-^. R ‘qq^iq’ It. q ‘mjaraq!’ »r. 








11 H 


w — 


5^ ^'jt: to 5% 11’ 
srfirsrni^ ^5<rrr i 

®r*rT — 

# =5 ll’ ( O 

jn%: fefewarrg^^N^ u it 

^rsTT m sT^ir^iK— ‘3f^ ^ i^^?rT 

f&5m>TT ^ srifn^^t i’ 

3%5rnRr%!r9r8jrT^«t!r^ i 

sw TW '^qi’si'WIH, — ‘trafi— “jft !*l<i*i«-iS :ftf^?J>I^I^i€15CT I 

I 

TltoMId f^S?WTOft I 


%W5Si^q?^ II II 

^sTT -‘^rs^sr: — 

qfgcri^ 5qt^^ ^rwi^ra: i 

^ 11’ ( \.\'^ ) 
qiqftifft: qim 5rnitT3^fT^: i 

’q*?! j^npw^-— 

* qir m sdti »nT: i 

VTf 5 %oIT 'Tft5I% ■ <? T * ^'S i|dc^Ri41 

jjW'r g^?Rt g;^w>T*r: ii’ ( v.^® ) 
S’^qrrar: qsrt prr^rir n n 

^*rT m '^ssqnqf ^ st^— 

^‘5t| 5Rt t tn# 1 

1^ ’TSff^ I ^3r ^sfiir ii’ 

( 53 ^ tjT?!:: 1 

?r«nft ^ fti^r 11 ) 

• qr: WflTsqrqjoit^: gm r i^T a qV 1 

’ ‘S^ts’ TT. q ‘an^sRi^ jt. % 'gf* n. « '?’ ‘f ’ *n% 





^5 J 


JfsIT 


— ( x|S5;oh»i?n g4 i ) 


i^T ^>9fW f^r: STTH^^d igPst % u’ 

gsTT — »' <[tq r ra iT^ I 

f?: «i?rra^: 1% 5 5^ ?r 'srsn'^r*!: ii’ 

iiiirr ^lun;^ — 

^ 5JTf^?STt^^s<- gtr'ffiJnr: ii’ ( ) 

?ff*rt II II 

gsn — *r^ I 

^ cqrpr ii’ 

? 5 n^ I 

St% — 

’5mwr# ^^la^rn^i 

fsrff% ^ 5r f^tT?7n^§^: g*^N^ ii’ ( ) 

?r%i^ il 5<£» ll 

q;«rr — I5?rr ?ri^: i 
c^ ?j5n% ^ gsin" 5*miT%r: ii’ 

^sqr ^^sir 'rrl%'5ii3^tt*n^ i 
?isiT— ‘srom s^lf 3Sff ^ 5# ^vftw I 
«) T ^ °n a = # ^^ ii’ 

«?# %CTrRr 1 

STT^S B « 

nun trniw;,— ( )— 3T^«miR life ‘f^: — 
«IR5Rg^«ITO^ f% n ?I»*n«a|% I’ 

an^ igrra^gr^ W^^ricPn^agi; i 

^[*71 ‘wsrr— 

i% pi#ftWRT^^ ^rarwTPr »l&*{l<^^l'®l^: I 
01^ i^2i =^orTpr wermV l4 $«fT % i>’ ( ) 

si«^qf ^4 ^gqr4l68r3acrTt%i !i5N% ii i<«*i ii 


t ‘fet-’ If. >1 ®flf%»!^’ lir. ’i “’f^’ f^' * ‘wig^’ T^-W- 









Rsir lufRra; — 'st^s^5«rTRR 
Tisrr — HTS 3TS^, ^1 1 

3C^»PT 5RtSf?lT*?l' R®nTT^f 1 

i^gtrsig^ ^ ii’ ( ) 

f; 5 oiV^oir*rt 5 nloi 1 era; i 

efSTT fm— ‘^“T R# *3I«5«imT — 

5 Sr^ wfeTR Mi'atsf^ f% ?r«tn 

3rT#rsf 5 gfMi%T«{Jrtsr^ccf 8 f ^??fl:«if # 

5n%>T R^li’ (^0 ) 

3i«r^srTq|R!^; ^ g ggT mg% RqT u ii« h 

W ) — ' 15 *?^^: — srm, »ITR 

^ 3^1[ RfKmt or t(% 1 ’ ( ariRt srl^ jttr 

f s: 3*RTf5r: RfT^^t gRtsf^ ^ tfif ) 

'RSTT — 

W RW WSfifdrrrlV I 

m ^rr: 'ri?t^v!tigif^<(T 'sr 3RT =? r: II’ ( v.^i ) 

3T«rT tojnR~ 5 R>nTOrfc!n- ^ffriT s# ‘gRrf^; — 5 <i«r^, srIrh- 

Rarr rpT =R5^««wwia5; — ‘CT3ir — ft%, 

” ‘sr^ %3[qi% (^ft<r^'SJT'if^55Rr5^ Srt i 

( STTcRT^ fjlT^ar I ) 

9TR»fl1l?rfgiTr'fit g^TT^f^rar rrRi% s r PErgr^r: 11 ’ 

soinrt ?Tw ?r%^ 301 #^ u 11 

stsTT — 

?nc%^jr9rP^-’ f^ri^ 1 

wTf?T wr55?r3T:^srrai: 1 
Ran ‘^xsir — 

RRfir *t^ gtaEf!5!r flraif^RRR; I 
• RT ^TRT mofSRI'u'lf INtT^ ||’ ( ^.V ) 

1 ‘Rig, ^artpRsn ^^t’* '“^i^ ^rSnr arci;’ n. R **g>jjrRi’ nj 

w. « ‘ RRra% qi «m«i|i$ > zt. 






I 




*rg: ii n^ ii 

T-TT — I 


^ Ig firqTJ^. 11 ’ 


^SiTT- 


51^ ^ «n^tr = 5 rT^=^?^t Jrir i 
srri’ i%s!rsF#?i 11 ’ 

’smsruTorf^ fir«ftf^i!t^'i<'nj; ti % '^« 11 


STiiTT WTf=^^ 

^ f SIT ^nr: TT® ^r%«r: w; 1 

^f^reR- WR^ ^grwT^: it’ C®*?® ) 


3 r*r 5 rr«ir®|j^: — 



g%5PT qflRT^ II ^ II 

srt^^rrfsi r ?nf R?Tir^JTT^sggtsT» 9 ; i 

5 r«rr ^n^srr jrftftTl- ©i%^sin 11 n® ii 

snsarresf^ 11 \ m ii 

3# *EfsnR ^ ii’ ( v.^ ) 

sriJB?^! IjRr I 

jTSin 5 T fi 5 $r, ^^rsnfRsr- 

^v[i iTm«rr «Rr wi«*T%«rrarir 11 1 w ii 


2 r*ITf 5 r>TR% — 

^ wg: I 

%5r gPr ^jiprc. ii’ 

«r«jr»Tr ^rr «rftwr! ^ ftwii% 1 

w ^ -^ g lr ( ) — ‘?nrr— € 9 Rii^, a^giRt ?rR?- 

wifJr: 1 1 ^ 1 ^T#?Rs — fti^irnr:-’ i 

* 3 rxcfir 












^rsTT ^ ^)— "*?raT — ^rm ^fr: i’ 

5PrS^?WI 3^: II ^oo 11 

2isrr grwrrl; — *?fT^.— 

tnprrft' grif g:’ i 

JTfOT 5ora?5r3t^sra 3*5*1% I 
*1*11 ft'gftroMctgn^ — ‘i%5ft5n»r; — *:Fr%gT«T^'*iT^’ ^ i 
3ctrra3 gjifi^ *%s?n^T ii ^ios ii 

*i*iT s?nf5# ( '<.^'4 ?9rerra: m^)— ‘5n#i3 ; — w 53 : 

ST^Tf T W5fiRRTin;33t 31 ^CT 3 OT I 
*1*11 cm — ‘?T5IT — 


fttirw^t *nn33f u’ 

«if^%*ra'g:^ e|t*?r: ?r 3 11 11 

*1*11 — 'mr gqfe^iu®!® jpssfm^'^T 1 

3 5ft 51^ *HTc*Tr =g 11 ’ 

*T«mT! ^ *53 3 i 

*i«ii3cnm^ — ‘?T»r: — 

^ ^*rr 3 i^f^fts% gf # ft'«4if^5ira3r3j’ # 1 
g i n P ^ f %?NqRTrats)S%?^ 11 u 
*1*11 *t5*t8t«T*rr5— - 

*^R% %*nii% *n cq# I 

gf * i ^g i% #g*=fr ^^rreiiR wif^: 11’ ( 31*110 5 ) 

sira^ 31131^31 
3*11 OTin% — ^*511513: — 


s 3311 g*i< ( 31®fto ) 1 

Ri I 


*1*11 33 33133113c— — 

3131 3^: SJ%%3 ^«3 3531331 I 
i#R3tg333r% 233S333 3: ll’ 
llwif 3 t3 t 3R S3 11 3o» q 

331 %03T3;— ‘33131 313531^333;-’ 3311^ ( ) | 


1 ‘ergm*’ 3. 






mi I 


jr% Jife- 

fiRRR; I If =gT5ipt: f^r ?!rf f^«it i 

?T %5:R: ni^ ^ 1 

^oirq' spstr^ ii ^«»h ii 

qsiT — ‘5?scf%^0S#Tfs(% TTltg I 

g^RtSftiRTlR: n’ 

3 qflRT^ 

®i«TT ‘^qfiSR: — gjT, ^ I 

% Jiirf§r5^§?r¥r m; 

’jpi R^rreri'-’ ??nl^ ( ^o v.^ ) i 
^i^: s!n%<ii ^tsira: I 

^«rT sgif ^T’it^T^ i’ ( Jr«rin^ ) i 
!5rrg5#t5i»T^irerT ti u 

5f«rT 1511 ?# ^^TR 5l{^ ‘SR#^; — 3IT:, STR 1 '%3'RRa’- 

1 5T3 f^t €l ' ^i ’ -tf i »d^ ' ^’'ii<ii '; I 

f ^SRSTT I 

3R: ftsTTfST^n ^ 5TW ?R==gf^: 11 ’ ( H.l® ) 

!tV 5?IIC^ 'Rr^^rffJtTT ^t(^ H Ro® u 

^«rr ^RTRR^t — 

^ ?mr wR^r torr; ii’ 

511^ ?R?rR5f!g^55T »IT^ m I 

srsTT I^r;— 1^ 51% *ar^?«imT — WR^: ^ 1 

|gJl5 — WF^RllR Jri?r^|R-’ ( l^RTTfRFt ) I 

srfiWTsi; m 
g»tT — 

JTR: T%Tr:«tHf^ ( ^fro H-? ) 

*raRR3ft!rHH ii 

5!i«rr ^rrf*# (^.=io JiRRRRt) — ‘^tw — (sETf^a^ srl^i) 
sjfir, ?r^t 1 3[Tf^i srl^i^l^lT’yw'i^'n'’ icrt^ t 


1 *3W«if^^i>i’ fsr, R ‘^r^Jrt fra 5 ^°’ IT. »T* 








?iaiT — 

55rw 

JTri fg^T^r ^^^tTf^^:wTl^: i’ f?TT^ ( ) 

qT55Tr 5 qrssrr ^ir ^^%5T wr ii ^<»<4 h 
sfiirT — 

‘srarft ^sTTg^^l^r i 

%d(%: wprog. it’ 

f f:cfrg<%5wi^in^ i 


'irp3mTDT5:?^?f i 

ft’iTt, ft ^ eirncT: ii’ 

SfW'sfti^^ts^snT 1 H H 

Jisn — ‘^refitwts — ‘3n#, HS^rfsT^sT-sTr ^pgg^r^sft i 

i’ 

s-^ g ?et 4^ ?r5^R?irgjratg^ i 

q«rr — ‘^tisiT — 'Riftg^, ^ht5^€^ 

ftsr^w^Fr 5i^?crt ?r#ft5fr: H’Tn:’=*rT: i’ ( ^ ^ ^?fOTcqt ) 
simig 
qsn — 

€ls^R5CrRt^?r5rl^ft|5f^: iRTTft (%»fto 

g^sft?«rT^onj; ii si n ii 

5i«rr — 

- ‘sfft OT^Tm JiTftr grfift^s^jr^r; Jr^rrg^ i . 

3T8r fti^ S'?! ii’ (t®fro ? 

stf^: smgTfgVr 

2r*n — ‘ctsit — ? rfftft?T#frR*rft 'jjftiRk4 i’ 

Cw.».. *v , 

RlSSfr [ 

*r«iT ^ ( ^o K) ‘^ft , ^ sTOTRiftoft snro 
sfftfvrM^ ?r=s^5j^ wra; T ( gftr ^r g^RWift^r ^^wr- 

TOT ^ gT^tr^RTJif aint^^ 

^?RRr: q5#5«iOTTrfe%qtfti; I T??rr^ ^ — - 












'T2f^^5re;^r®Tt^»T55fTd'r^tf^'ii; ii 

5rT«^r^ sr^firsT^i; ii 
iP'OTETf^'^ ssr^ I 

^^^fiTsqr^ 5Rf^: fSfH STTS^’3; ll’ (JfT^o 

^ I ^asrWTT^ I 

5im^Tf?rrf — 

%fcm^nTr#!T s^'T^rf^^^T ti ii 

=5 • 

^ ii ^ s% ii 
Irg^fg'^ jrsftftRr: i 

(5fI®To U.1»o-?«^ ) 

gr: ll ^ i « n 
irnt 

«i*iiT — ’M^t ^ ‘aref^T^ — 

3rfWs^?f sr^^rg ii’ ( 5rr»Tr. ) 

%r?r<Ti^ H^'ssi^ I 

aT?5Tt=<iTf^HT «tm '15% snips %rsr ii ii 

5^f5T5R5HqT^mJi: — %sg: I STTfl'ISS 


• %i%5!r^sR%s ^rNr^fst^srsisgrr i 
srsrarRrsmw ar^#ari#5rts sg; n ^ h 
«rT^?riJrf^s »t«T %%VTT% *s i 
'^S’aa?)ffcra!?r^%s 5«'Tnf^5ET ti ii 
snajT^refe <i%r 5??sr ^TT%^i;^?5srT i 
^iiar!*at nis f^sr: ars: ii i « u 

^^’ariftotr jet sra^ as^oi i 

ssn aTTssnx ( ) 'flap?!*?! — ’?%% ^rs: i’ 
^ats garo^rmf^ss! ii u 

srr^s s'ss 'm S5%wits i 


1 °‘g^wc^rt’ fir. H ’Tisr^i#. \ ‘4?55W?S!rs(tr’ ai. 








^ ii o ii 

^lqM«l?'SI*Tf^%’T5^ II II 

g^Ei?5%^3“5fe il il 

»53^ ^ II II 

siia TTffjrrsspjjj^ i 

i^^er \ ’2^«!TT — I 5r^iR?3T53;---- 

w%55r^ 1^ ii ii 

^Tds#V *fT*r^5 ^sjTR?TVs«rgr i 

5iTqr«i«r^m5§^ 'eft^snarsa^: ii ii 

q*rr i sraT^nriq^ ’TT's^arw^ i qfojf^Efe 

1 

aif^^ET ^rf^ i 

^•^r^^rePST ?Rr ii ii 

f ^ 1 3 ^W5^ I 5 I am 5rT25R- 

jj^§lHF%q SfTSqiq^. I 
arq — 

wm: i gri^^-4 fi :<iiV ?TTaT3?!n?5iTr5»i^: ii ii 

>1^ «??p ^S®f-' ^.* I 

. ?# 3T5ra^^5Tr3^aii)ra>T wr ii ^^4 ii 

^^sRt%q55'?ft ^q l cCr^ii wr f^dt i 

g%%lTrg?qT^ ff^: irr^oi i 

i?rp^ sirerr^rfr H 

atanqii^^ntTf^^CT qtawTOft ^}% 1 ^ik- 

•q g^^grWRqr 1 at^ot waft %^OTft il%- 
5^1^ 1 smrwri^ 1 ^agsGt: 1 aw ®TT%r: — 

5arr?f\:*i: ^wq^ara^^r: 1 
n^^wi^wrt si^lff^nfisr^Ts n 11 






to: I 




nrasp: ii ii 

^raf^sr ^sqjY ^ ^r: i 

f?fts?n%;TV ii ii 

jr«iT I aisT — 

ira g ^i^rra i 

?F«r^ ii » 

g[TW59T?TVlI5^ VT^S^st; | 
simr 5T^^i=5ir: Jr?i!n?rr ^irrsm: ii ii 

tR^ ^^T; I 

I'gqV 575^%%^ 5n^ i%?f$r%?nr#T ii ii 

^««?ST6r '9 er^ i 

»mr^f&Ji^^3i«T?r *9 ii ii 

^ sTwr^ns^ ii ii 

»R?l7if5T5l*qriT| g:#T% I 

5r#^ ^^§:«ta:«ii^ i JHH^ifxRTq'Pr i 

— 

^'T2! SP- » II 

^%7T« gsr: i 

si%5i%#g^a %^irai%: ii ii 

?rw i artsT^sr^f^s^^jwK: urilH^r- 

SSIWK: I ^ TJIWf fK: STstHT^; ^ 1 sffsji^g ^ 

f^TTf: I %5RT%?Rr »rsrT?:«T; I f 5^S«fr 3T%f^f^ ^5RK: I 

W— HS^sto: I 3r»T i^5T; — 

ffi%g gg tTg^?rT7i^^^gT%^f 8% ; i 
g'WTi^a iirTT: ii ii 

s^ ft ^i gre i ^ ^j^sgrfir 7?rr: sg: i 
'gagRi's^ Trgr 5rf ii ii 

^tgr: ’gs ^RT: !iIRgiT^WT^'^?IT5 II II 

ansfRmoT =?r gtt^: i sr^cr^: — 


1 ‘g?T*’ *1. *1 ‘"®I»II^<S^'T»’ ^ 'Sff^t^ ^^«3!IPsSIt% ( V'^’9-% ® ) 

fsfs^^ 5 stgii’ft^a’5; i )tsft^‘ a st% 

5iiietsPr5n i’ 




[ ? AA 


ig<airfytg% m pj^for gsjT ii ii 

spri^r?r^'!TW 5Tm!i%iinT5pr i 

WOT Jis-mgr^TSfcj; ii ii 

^fRT«TRm':^rOT II II 

qOT^TWr %OTr OT^ ^flfV^OT: I 

g^OTjfir^r armrflr^^qC ii ^•i<: u 

TTfROT^T^ ^WOTOT 3Tf^ ^SOT: ’ll' 1 

i?5EI# i?^RI ^9nf: q\ jq: t| q«<i || 

ft«r ^qrcTTW^q; i i q^fiOTJriqOT^g OTqwl^qrq- 

I srmt iqq^snsqf ilTf^^TW qT®15M^?q: I 

qqr — i sr^n: — 

Wft ^OTC: 5TI^ 5rn: |) qno II 

^s’ls'qj J 

srwmftr%l^ ii rh? ii 

«TMOT5r^gfOTfTOT%^qqXI^ I 
5^ ^ OTOT ^tsq ^ II H 

^ =q %l%g: OTs«ETqOT:qT?riqft^'l5?Tqg^qqfqTqRqr|: i 3P% 
3 — ‘qc^q^err ^^g?g:fla5if; r q«rr — i^if^ s w^iRi ; i 

— 

3ir^rqi?rrf^%W^^f sRgf^mfkcr: ii ii 
• %%?OTT5r5inrf^ i 

^r?'sfi' ii qH« ii 

if^fepRt qsq^S'Wf OT I %^r^lf^q35r?qq; t 

srerrerqt^^OTSx^ fpftf^: i 

irqaflrn# ii ii 

Tn»^JTTOf^?OTrT'%% I 

^srOT!TOTqOTTfRg?(OTt?)OT^ J OT^t f II II 

wrqqxm^^ srq^ fr^^fira: i 


1 ‘ s a«ir qP(%^w(i^i 3 :o ‘ajsfeBij' ag si i^^* 









f^am ^T^ssTi'l^jf %i:!^?Tr?ir?i: u ii 
2I«tT — ‘?TW — 

^rt^f^’icTT iiT«r, far i 

^TOT ^5=^ q^nr^flflTW T^'TT II ( f^SFHto V.^J® ) 

( ) ^StT— 5E-4 la^TTl l’ 

31^ ir^TWt%^l''t’:fTsr2ic^JT i ^ 

lif^ I ^ ^ 

= 53 :^^ 1 = 53 ^ 55 ?^ I (^5r. ^.i») 

ericr ^ujiT’i.— -‘^fftmi^— 

^5t==WM'i, 'srsJTJT^^niKtw:, €tS%qT?fr 
nsfT 5:^ra5iT^3^?:g3Rr3^rw=aw 1 

s®on%^fi355ra5r35Tq5:, ^t: 

' g)T?:t' 55 ??^%?^ 51 =5’TT ^5r«rm^ 11 ’ ( ) 

sTf^ 55if5s^ fis;f^^5ET%%=!T ^'.^'Rra; u 11 

5i5'^5T ^■a^TTfrs’d^fg; 1 
WT%%i:''reT?T?5r5^'' f^f^arsg^^ il u 

fl:5ff^'T55^nirRt 1 5r«tT — 

5ri?ri^^’3T !Tf=#, fti t5T ?T^ i^!rr 
=^Tft ^55 Rt4, twTft ^TW^nf^! =af I 
g:?f€iw =#[^51 ^ 

^«?ri?ltlTfrsft ?T^^. 5TE^ ^-RT nf&: u’ 

t-K < 

?9nf! (cto ?.^®) 

«|5^ =^ '3i?r^ 1 ’ 

5flrs^NrgT^f^r^fe: ?75nj. t (^«fT. ^.?<«) 

5f«rr ?w ‘g^!n?T: — 

sr^ igot%^ 5r^5fR5rr 1 
25t5T§:5R^ n 


arsfr; — si^ sTg^ing:^, srsHgHi 1 ^n? w 



1 ‘"tR^5T’ f^-ET. 5 5g]r?vq=?r to ‘gr&?rr«rT^w^=!rtsr=f, > 'fsr- 

aftsq^ u’ ( 5 1 0 =5 '®5i=iT "aa^c’ 5i. 8 '^•’ 51. '' *5r^- 

atra;’ ii. ^ ftsf’ 5 t. » '^kiif"’ fsf-^ * ( «.»'^ ) 

SEETfctPl^. <E ‘'®f^rai|f%> g’. ‘“sfMgsnT^^ g^srEiST’* »T. 



{o\ I Wo 


II ^%o II 

2 r*Tr ‘?T 5 rr — 

s{Kq#t ^ i%?i 55 rqq^rw qqWq wrqfrirn ii’ (^.q.?) 
s^RTK^i; ‘( sri^ ) ^g# — vr?T irt-’ q?iTf^ i 

armiH i 

w 3 %cr?:T% — ‘^r — sr^, q:s qi srart^in''? »Risq^, ?rfi: ^ 

^T 3 TT ’rqfecs^ ( siTcr ?qs sT^sint ’pqisq ?ifl qr 

'rJTT( 5 r?{ojr: ) i -^in^-jrf vff^goq^ i 

— 'sfK, # qi f»fFr ftori i gw: — i%WTq^ I^wt i 

#WT — ( gTqri:^: I ) WT aroiirwr i §»fFra:, gsTssri? 'iw 
Sf^kf% i’ (WT sT^q-wr qrfsqw; i w gg gq^: nq^qr qq #rsqT qt i) 
^%%w fr^ ^tet ^wf^ WT%gr ii ii 
^qqwiqit uti^qq 1 qsTT qqrrqqqiqi; — ‘^gf wi — ww 
gq sTTwwT qq ^ i%jl^ i gmftgr — q;qw arq arraRcr i 

§g^T — 'q frRfqj^gRH i’ 3TW cq usr: ^ snwtcq#: ^rw: i 


srqnwgiwt wgrqwTrgTW^ ww^j^ i 

^ 4 ^ jqV wg %w w=w: II ii 
qwR qsTT qq qqrq^mj; — ‘w^gs — ( 
qiqftlq 

3 r%wq^qs^ qftqgqf^T qWTWIT w 4 V ( 

I^Hwq^qjwqjR: gt^wqs^wrfM' ftwsqr ^ ii’ 
qqqq^wihi^stfr i g^tw qqr t'^qf g^qq qrwrrOqrqqq; (qw^) i 
= snf ifV w?wfgrT^ frargt^gq ww^ i 

WWT qrsitqqfirftw (ft:4^)— ‘( aiHqqqlqiqH i^qi^ tq sT i^gPT- 

1 ) ^Tfwg: — qr wrq wq^q^wr q^rqqi% ( qr rnwg wq^wqr 
ql*r®qi^ ) I ( qcgqqiiiq i ) wl^ i ) wrt, q^qwf wsqqr 

wiq^ gf%?r: i ^:^wg: — qqq wrq^wT I qr qqr? 


-qqq q^qq^aq qti^ I „ ,. 

( qqq qrpigwr q^ qrsqwr g^rr ) i ( qrw^gr qr?# i y qgqftqt 

^q^qr %:cqT^qnw5tqqg^ fraitqqTftqr qwqt sqrm: i 

’?VwT goq guir ^VwT ww ^4?w % ii ii 

3 !^ WWT — 


‘ftq^Rqqr fwwwr i 


V 


. ’ ‘“’wp? qj ‘'sf gw;|> f^. :{ ‘^TcsramisJ’ w. ^ •^rpt^"’ ft. 

# ‘aq^qwwr’ w. 




to: I \o\ 

sq-arf >iatT: ti’ 

•»jf^ar qtsrqfqjti i 

gfqmq qm 5:»3T%ar q^IS^T II’ 

Kaniq qT2^f^5 ^ttgra^iqis- 

qiTi^S iti^f^EFST'ftffscn ani^ qRirqTqf =^m qrsr^'Rjqr fw?i- 

I ^siTT — qr^i^ 1 qq irf qqq; — 
5noTqc^igr?rp«qi=55mT§T%ft#tj^»^ i 
57%5!Tfs|^ ^S?Trqt II II 

5iq qr^q^lr, qrft I 

ST#!' ^^qfrqt ^ i 

5r7%»T*ra%w^%l5^w Jinr^: ii ^ ii 

«r^ fr5T 5i's^g'5!i% I 

qsilT — 5{iqcq%©^: 1 

STlfW^ 3|q g^oTT^rf^ ?rf|f: II R%\ II 
q«iT — 'ftqftara- 1 

1'^ 3|»ri wsiqi I 

5Rg:5T4^ sTfirsiw^Tf^rfiw^j; ii ii 

qsrr — ®2ih^<#ifi’l'R: I St^c^f — 

‘^%Eq3q5fiils>3trr q qq i 
■»jf^i:ait’THf^05:%ferq^q g q^wtii.ii’ %% i (qi^o u•^v^) 
5 ’ii^^i^aTTwr; i 

^f’^Rtir^sr^^'iWFStrr: ii ii 

%i 3 qarrqftl^ si^r i ar^rlwriSTR i srar — • 

sTife^er ipi^ ^rc^sm i 

jrn^n^ ^rrara^ 17*. ii ii 

^r3?cr!5?g?P7i;T ^#5tarn5r«T7T i 
gr g rrgTPUT ^rirt sn^spr gTw^isir ti 7»o ii 
^JT^ct %an'®rT%5r 5t%3; i 

55r4l75%5r snre^rr ii h 

7% JTm^ 5r37r: s^s I 

f^i ?tw5m: 375 II u 

1 77T— WrT^-i^SIsawqmqrri^; I 77^^— 
m _ ; 

1 >5 ^-7. t ‘JT^q^ fq’ ^-7- « ‘°«7fit- 

c^’ f^-7. H ‘set’tt’ f^r. 









f^arTTTgtr^ssnrflc i 

^2# HTfl' a5RI|: 5r%55P3g^ « II 

sr?fi'B%TCc^^^ ^WKts^ i q:«tT — i 

5fqr — i m — 

mfMif^T: sfiwtqr^wi'iq'^sjar i 

II q«« ii 

n^wqftv^TT I 

^»rW^^f5ET ’5n%q5Tf&^rf^r ii ii 

qqr — ^^?nKi%qrr i sisr ^Efiqpi;;— ' 

535^ sTT^Itqqi^ '5Ti^5r%qT«B^i; i 
qr "q q??: ii ii 

sr^T srq^BET^r: • 

qqr — qiTOi^ i 'srq ^rrsru'^rqra:— 

ii q»® ii 

i3 -^q r< Trq^ ?T5?'ft3?r^q5riq5pj3:. i 
ir^sgsiiw 5iw^ qT?i^?rf%r ii ti 

?!?«{)• ssT^TiT^ qr i 
^Rrcsrilrsg^ ^r^'qfii'f ii u 

qq ^q?qq# q^T — 1 ^fS^qxfatiTqlt W — I 3Tq 

sreTRq;^ — 

sr^qi^ *nqr^ ^f^r: WT|qRT?ra4 1 

^ 1%: %%# H«rr ii 55^0 n 

5^Tqr?r?mr^»Tiff^R3^ 1 
- ^r fr qps^sfr 11 i 11 

qqr — 1 gisItirMq; — 

^arirri^f 1 
%5qwt^ frer^R^ #: 11 11 

’sw^ ^^srnr s Wft?RRVf5t*3(. 1 

HiSnsretw 5r*qtsfr ^ u u 
Rr 5 qqiTWTi% q^^ntTToirt^ 1 qm — ^^ftrnr^q’l. 1 arq qjw’r — 
^arJiRvrft^ait^ fm?if 1 


1 'a#<rarewj;’ ?i. % ‘nt^RK^qair q. ^ ‘«f^’ Tf. s ••? 

H ‘“Ttpr^fe^r’ f^} ‘ I t wmPit B i ’ fr. 








^ gf'sft' osn[#r i) ^k'\ ii 

jfSTT — JTK^^r: 1 3I’^ — 

srg^wi^^^f?rj^?W5i%5r^jj: ti ii 

?r«iT II 55<® II 

«r«rT— I 3T«r — 

q37T^ uTf^Wcrg;. i 

wmi%wqT^f5m ii ti 

si^j^'STR^^i 5r^«# ^rffqgf^ i 
% gqT P^lj ^aiRRlRr^ ^■•m^ II R<t% II 

^ srf^g# %%ar'5s?^ ti ^<io ii 

jt^tt — ^JT^ iflci^ 1 3Tsr — 

^>T%sf rare^^ir^t wt st^^: gsr: i 
giq^: jsfRsp^err: ii ^<k% ti 

sr gr^ sr =g%%# ii x'?.x ii 

JTSJT — JTNT^iTr^^ I arar 

Tf I 

II ii 

srnr %f^x?g?rajj: ii X'i« ii 
W— I 

sfRlr^r i 

xiR^jrT*r ^ %RR5i'g'8?^ ii ii 
gjngxrf^'jpi: i m 

'g^gn: %gg%s^: xgsxg^ f^rrosTT i 
sfxnsgfTiOTsa x^T gtg^ mifoit »T5r; ii ii 
g’^grar g^xtigi^lfg: gn^xgm: i 
xigyixi%xg!^ g'gf^gr grft g ii xi® ii 
»iTxtxrrg4xr%gi^tg!mgpg.* i 
5rgiBiggt5?™xTg%?siTsrfcrx'gg: n xx< n 
^5gnxrra:gigr«|T®r j^'r^renj^: i 



1 ‘°gtn«Jtg.’ »i. =1 ‘!Tsn n. ‘«ft>n^5rt’ x?inr«r ‘awgxnx^’ 

x?t*3 g-g®% » ‘°5!55r?iwtTf%’ g-g'. '^*“‘x^'^" g. 










?rT«i*rigimHfRT&^?T5n5i?T^«iT i) ii 

5!T^Tl^l^5If%3r %5rR^ \ 

ii n 

H’ptersrrrqt: 'j^sriKHn^f 1%^ i ^«rT — i 
i^55ii%^— 

jginR^Wf r ^s^rsnf^Tf^gsr i 

il:f^?^r5F5rt ’m »ft5Tr% ii ti 

#!n n5S-i%5nrf»5:!rT i 

^?57fTrr g^«-'*rr ^??T5ri ^rr i%^%s5r ii u 
%^5r i^55Tf%gir^ i^IrT'Rf^f^ 'isPcr i ^Rg ‘g^f^^T’TFRr- 
?9r=^ I srsj-g^^r — 

r *5rT5%%#¥rR5rr35fi i 

SHTW' SITJR^T !^5TT?r^5jf^?rT II || 

f^sjtili! srswfts^s^f '^2^ii:¥T*r?iV «T%g^ i 

'^Igs^T 5[5RTfe: II II 

JTsiT— 1 3r«r j^uSt^r — 

sirfelw ?ri^ifTi^5mT^T i 

5wmw 5 it^ ii ii 


, I 3r«r — 
i?* ^s^^i ’fT^rrlr ^ %«r! i 

g^rf^ajfr ?i«Tr wferrspgwfer^: ii ^o» ii 

^isTT — I »rsr 5(TrPt^ — 

wfSisBT g5sn%#foir^?rT i 

grqTRn^ssT ngrresr^ ^srr ii ii 

5I?pfoi ^ 5I5rJT: I 

#iR^ II ^?o II ■ 

3 ?3T«w?w: ii 1 ii 


1 JT, ,=1 ‘^fwn’ftwi ft®i’° »T. ^ '^tf^^’ g'. 8 ‘»i>gm ’rr(?Rrt«* 





to: I 

1^5T5i?^qnHrT^ ^Ba^rl ii n 

#f TT i[% ^ BTif^rt^r i 

^TCpg^TTfK’nrf^ 1 5T«rT — i 

5f^ ?Tr2^SIf^^^sfii STsItf^c^ STSTT^^f | 

^ 5TTS#®Wrft S^T^TOR mn: 1 SIST TRTI^ — 

«r®!T ^itctaimw ri5WT'?r;R %«n ii ii 
fi^ T^rJTqTRTf — 

^■3 

'T^ ^%?T ^ I 

5T»=«ft 3 5»*I^ K ?.?« 11 

'53nft^ W^r: ?rai5i; i 

g=aR^ ^«TT HW — 

?rT^ic!Rjgqre% 5i%fR^HEf;^TRT: i 

«RT^ 5Tg<Ts^g^sq€ip:ii ?it: ^rVs^- 

safefEf% WR55^^ W^rrotf^cT ^ ii’ 

g^^TSfl ^I*iIT TR — 

Iiwr^^ 5RFts^5Rtf% 5Ttf%5TT: %'j: II 

va 

Tigd it3'T'=^; ii’ 

tjf HRTRft I 

Jrcr^siT 51%^ gr: II a 

sai^r: s?^r^ ^ ^^i^gonfs^a: i 

ij^^wgr %crT: II 11 

^OFit5firTtarfcrRT^s#t w i 
srfrft ^ar: a'’^ sTR^as^R: a a 
iTRRicr awaTsr^Ri; i 

=gRnlF 0 r 'g a \u a 

sn^ 5R3i^5r m i 

i5^flT«?T ^ *3 3<a#t5ris; a ^n a 

«5^tW%s qtiRar^sRf^: i 

5rT%R5qrT ar^al': anf srgrf^r i[f ii a. 

1 47 4?tg’ Tf. ’5 ‘S7 g%;T groig;’ f^i. ^ ‘^wt-’ ?t. 

» ‘a57rc^7’ Tf. 



i 

^sTT^IT: «l%5t II % n 

gtfpfirtrr HT^'nf r icc i 

gg ^l Ti^ ^ WT ^T?T^a^ ^ II II 
snirrer s»Tf<n%«i^«»«tT 1 1 

gssJtfTl^ qsTmvm^r ^WFT 1 ‘'^TOT%S?qf=^%:’ 
f%cr^ I ^fmt^rwT w^%i? 5 iT 37 nrT 5 «r; i ^rsrr — Ti 4 ' 5 r-flr^^f'T- 
1 ^T W — I 
srf^'^ 5?r! 5T»fT II II 

3 TftR?TrcR 5 ts^ I ?r*rT — \ 

snflf^^ i 

gs^T ^f^%lci535|%srfeg%?f^ II II 

^«rr — i ^nsrr ^r m — i 
sTcna^Tgirl^s fi sT g g T i ^ ; ^^4?Frftr«Tr: i 
?r«TTqw5T'^tT^^ ii ii 

I 

«55ET4sR§t: »!%: II ^^<11 

WT — siw'rf^si'v^rar i 

?fi%5^rar^^OTf 5iTft ^ i 

5I«IT — %silf«ri^: I 

II II 

W'S*riS{»^oi T^RT; >?^T%TRh[IT: I . 

i — a^w^il^' i srsr »Tatq?r8<ii^ i 

— 

f*lnp^^ira »ra g'^Rsp frurl^isr “gr ii u 

^ 'ggra^ng; i 

«n^ ?wraR^ l^*iT*i55 ii ii 


-1 n. ^ °‘PiW%!T’ n. % ‘fra^l’" 'qre^>® »|. 8 ‘®^sr. 

fig;’ f5r. '' "‘Jm’ Ji. i * ir-^. » ‘f » t. 






g;g5% *p!U ‘3#^ ( ft=^ ) ??nl^ I 

«IK:, ^ ^ 'IK: I 


T4T fll^- 


^ I ifsJT THT— 'ii“K<!iHr*It Sf’I^'R^TPK 'tuPt'HH't^ 

?KTi^ 1 

■ ^*mri m# 5rei itf^ u u 

«rsr?r*dr i 

srtlir t^^»k5Er: il tt 

?I*rT — ^»KK*lf^: I 

5n^ mwt«g 4ti i tf *9 <1^ II II 

^RTPit 3ra'5%^ «n^r?r f% 1®?^ i 
sira^m^oiT ^ II II 

sipjrni^;^^rrag% w«ir#^;3SKC i 
ersrr — i ‘sift i’ ^ 

(^®TK$ \,v^) ‘siTig^rri^ 5m%%^ ^K^qr’ 

5?ni:, 1 STTIJ^K^^ ?«r3®T: I 

— ‘3|%fl?5r^®!(ft?r %'IT^(^W«rK«t: l’ ^ ( StiMK^ 
^.^c ) I — ^'rw^fsrrft 1 3i«i n^nwraii^f — 

n «»f<gw «rs^ 'spp^dftiKfiirsft^ ii ii 

?r«iT — I 

5 ii ii 

sr*tT m — Jr^fen;?rK#t i i?qHJ%sft pfscr s^^raKT' 
t}l^4t'=l ' l ' l 'gi M ' <lMl%^ mi’ ^ Ii 

^ S^sfssraK^n^'^^ srrfT to: i 


1 ‘ ■q g a^^g *** n. ^ ‘^'’g<^!^'o Tf. t ‘|i®^’ *1. s ‘'^’iftrat^TT’ ?t. 
‘gtftg’ fjT. ^ *= q^% ’ fr. » ■si’HJTO' ■’tlpr' ^jl^TO^iiPuhi 

Jrai II ^^*<Hf<iia i ^ TOT «%fag^ g?sg ffe^cn ftsr ^smsiTOi^g*!! » - 

ififtg cresit sm%!T g sHft ii’ ’smt i.’t'^-’i't. 






I 

ii: srariRr: 

f9r%^ng^»i5rraRf 

smt^: STFt^ > ^ft^^T5TTf — 

It Sir: «igwT *ratr: \ 

?r# ?%s^ irl H « H 

I rr?r 

^ n <«r i T#^g P ^i ^ ^qT:|^rgm4^T; II % n 

aTfe5SBl^lnThT»rTW« 'r!?^fw^: ii % ii 

irrJ«T5m^ ^srr ii « ii 

M^;^^itJ r a ' qf s%!:3mc4 f :?ir^^ i «r«rr — ‘€raf»# irri rri^sr't 
i’ 8r#?5?^ 4t^(i’rOTflS<!i«i«i<bc^rf5(fi’T^ i sr^oji^'j'. 


?r:®rq; — 

‘sTHOTr: % rr^ i’ 

31^ ?nsnr-^ig-f^nw5r«5CT sr^: i ‘^aji stTOrf irr^ '^iwr 
8T^ i srsg^r# rr«fT- 

^si^fincinf5rcfii; i iptt — qw: i’ ai^ 

gi^; I JITW5# «r*rr — ir: i' sr qrfl-^jr^ jitr: I 
8fi3T^5sr%qi^5W i w — ‘qtlir #5ri:iR: i ’ m 

qRRT^ aiTqiW®?: I ‘aTT^rqr^TO ^ fRT fqf l’ BR 
qRrPri^ 1% ifi^’jjrrqTg^ i ^stt^ 

^iTPTTqnRr^Ri;# ar^^srqjri^Rii; i wr — ‘qnrt g# 5®% 

Isqidg; i’ BR t ^?it- 

sr^lTr; i *[«rT — 

‘itgiTTWiqTiTi^t sq-apflci, i’ 5P=qi:^ i ffg 

^ttsTT#: 1 ‘i{% qrJmr^’ btstt^-^ i im wi- 

t cfl% ^Jrfl RF5T=B^aTf^ qri^ i’ 

BR ^RPrt^ sratmqr^fT#^ i %5?5r’Tq5i^tt3tqfer?qii; i Bnrr- 

1 ‘fessf IT. q ‘q^ q s ‘I w4 f ^qwin ^<qqgg« pg- 

(qhgjr i-qs pw) h ‘^ 1*113*’ ir-sgr. A 


v.Vv ] 




U? 


^ra^rr: l’ SIW f^: t^if 5r??' 

«rsirs^ isr^ift i '^^s?5 »rfT?ft'55r;’ i sra qgr?^^- 

^itf^rtt: i’ stw i«rTc# il>2r^, ^ ?ni# 

I ^r^TT 2^: 5?TigiT^ ^[PTTg«r^ ^ i’ anr 

rni^ ^rssp^ I «r«rT ^ — 

‘ermg^^^^nRrn’ ( w o ) sr^rregs^iJrf^ i jot ^rr — 
‘siw t trar^ If ^s^r: i’ sr^ to s 

TOT ^ — ‘argm TO^TT ^iTar gf^ m s^T i’ 

awg^cTO TOT: SITOTOl^^Tsrft'f^ I TOIf:— 

‘sTHTTO^ sr^^ TOTTOT I 

iTTOTOl^Sey IIrtot ^ to toj; ii’ 

*t«tT — ‘TOTOSTO: ^TOts4 ^T f^tlNTTO:: l’ ( v.t ) 

g TfTS^TORilt' goR’^itg' tot: 'rt^^TTOT f^t^ror i^i^- 

TOirorro: i toti: — 

‘TOTTO# Jlf^'^STOTTOT I 

^ ^j^^rroliST TOT^ II* 

*lpfhrr?gTTOTOat ^ ^troni^: i 
TOIgTI^ €ts*ltTOR!: SWTO 3 L H’ < ) 

TOTTOTrr^n^TRTOtTO^^ TOT; qt^^tTOT gronfr gg;: i 

5ig ‘aranrl^ wq;’ ‘aigi^wiTOr tttort;’ ^arr^ro: 'st^wt’ 5TOrft 
w^sqMi^qt %g^, ^ I gtrorr^qSiqf^ tot:^ 

TOTOq: to JTrorolri^qTt sirrog; i ^ tot i Mstott 

qqi^TT TTstror^ tot: i tots: — 

‘arrar^NTOft^ ft to; toI si## i 
5r witTOnn^ I qii5(\%{%^iTO: ii’ i 
‘argrur’ qro g to totot qft dq to i %g?fR?r: 
TOreror to to^; i qM' ^isriro qqr — 

‘«t:j?4to: fqr qroW ftrt to i* 

, ‘fTOfftroqi^ ^ftq'(?q TO«% II’ 

TO ig^i»if^q>T#sgT I 


' 1 ‘w^cnq^^’ TO q ‘3"Itqft’ ^-q'. » ‘3rsig?il«’;i^^‘’ * ‘to^’ fsr. . 

‘8J^’ fft“TO \ ‘WTO5TO’ n~^. '» ‘HPi fii^fSsTMifefs’ ir-aa'. 







erg: i’ 

arw qwrcFi: I q'^crmifir! r i 

m if^ qs^ ’Ti^rt ^ ?:5?r^ %2: i 

‘'WTl’ ?pr^ ^ fit 1 sr^r =^Fr^ itW# 

^%r^ 1 eiw fpsfcq^lq^tc^ i ^ 

r ' <jii ' «r^q% t ^ %€r if ijifi^: i’ fcfiits 

ffir wn^tl^Mf i Fel ^ ?fs®sf^ iit<iqilf?qirftTet% eT^S^fl^TT- 

sipler^iT JrfirqTWir ff^erff.-fr^ r^^rr ^rltg geRr: i i 
q - ^^^ < tq i a4?irf '’ ! r i arg^FTeff#^!^ I ef53®f’wrft 5rE^55atq;2f^er?r 

ijRl'^q<NRMH(=(g. I «r«rr — 

‘q’: 1 1 JFTiTFFf^: If 1 srpTcT: l’ q^ssfsffq'l^q' ^ran^ 
we.i'nif:wHqqH‘(Pei I q^— 'srpiF^jr^ t ^ iqpiq; ii’ 

qqftqqiitfr«^qrqi%slt i qq q qqfftq>^4# i^qq^, ^l^qi- 
fT^sft R'<vtiife=iit<ftit'ft:(t q I qqril q^f#qfqmqq^- 
qiqi^ nqaqfg: ^^qr# i '^'rqrit qefr- 

qq^Mqqq: — ‘q qft2R5=q qtt i%rtqFqft: ^q% i qr^Pq 

fqi% ( fqrco ?.r ) fqrqrqit i qqqqrqfe^rg- 

gjrr^ q-=s}oq¥ii^eqg, i q>%q qqr — 

*1 w q#q ^ ftffiifft I 

qid: qqq fqrtqf gjftq ii ( ffo ) 


‘qrft''gi5qfg# lit f^Fqqift i’ 

qqq q^sqiqsBaKfqiqrqHrqqTttfFqiqr Tqqieffiqqtqieq qqrnr 
r sr^ qqr— - 

‘Rqrfe gq qnq r ^ ^ gqqgqqg. i’ 

‘fsgrtqrfir qi>q q»qr: qft^ftq: \* 

IW^if^qqq: t qqr— 

‘q % qndtqr qiq qr ^q: i 


1 'aiq^*qqqr fsrrg f5r« ^fqqqiq, q^qqtsnc^ertq qqtftRtq^qurqfnqqq t 
qqsqsrfli^qrs^E^ qm^iq* q^siPRqpsi^q q^Rn^qra;’ f?rRr% 

, jr ^iwprqift wEPfilRT qqi^aPtt qR’ftqqrpqr^iRqjrf^ q ( ). q qsft 

' 'X 'Jtwsr^q*’ ,^Mq, q *r» f 




w ] 




€ts|5r 1>’ 

91^ %fe, H ^ isr?r i ‘inife’c?:’! % ^ 

i’ i?r%€t ?r5§^: nraif "t ^T=sqra; i ?r«tTft— 

y^slt^' TOir^: t ’?qTr%TOft =im<w<^MKi'fiut i 

tKf% Sl^ «r«fT — '?Isr®S f!^ ^FT’]: ( §WKo ?'^<£ ) i’ 

^ '’TTgHxrf l’ arsf JT^T^: I S> 

feSrql ^ ?ttok: i’ 3T5r i ‘qrt^: 

i’ ^ 3T^ I '^sn^ ^IIWT: q^^qtujfq- 

jitott; i ’ m WT 51%^ qT>rerT% 

qr^ 1 3Rr qq§?wft ^r i 'sr®«iT^ gjncq^ is^nr- 

>j^q^ I q«iTO’=¥rq M<^!^i<lqi I'qr: i 

spTFtf =q ^wrq: i qqr — ‘gw 

i’ sRT fl^ l=?r’jjoram^=sr?f: i ‘f«f ^ i’ »nq 

i g^g t qiRT^ «T ^ <sn7^ t ‘qp^HV q>*t't>&<!>ii^4 


jpn’f^TFTT^fr q^s ( fiilldlo ^'9»^?,) >’ ‘®Tf^ 

.*nTf5i:’ (^o ), Vifq;^ihi4’ 

?5i: iJwiJmq: I ?f 3 sqprpr- 

gg°iC> Mvq id: ^gd ^ 'g^ ' K cqg. 1 Jpqw ‘3ipi?r’ ^ Is^fT^ 

Btfif g Hiqqstqm 1 %qg. i ?i«n^ got^Nr^KPtf 

tg: I ft 3 ftro 

‘siprs’ qt i qftqt^rsft 

?rer ’cnqq5«n^ ^ ' ^*'T qftf’^nqft: sr 

q^:, gqr ^T q^ q^q: I ‘q^fj’ 

ug^ ^-sra; 1 qq qrtiaifi.^qi'h^'^i'^^^itRTqft “sgw^aiTOqg!^ i 

ff 3 qp?Ht '^qr srqtnprrtsHq^^qg, i ^qi^qql^ Ptw(^ci< < 
i HT^^RwqFnr- 

: 1 smgqRfq^^qpq^^qq^ > sreq^m^^qr^l^qqg; i srenr^ 
qfeti: I qjqpq^^ ^jfnqqi spiTqRqi^ ^ 

I qq qq^qHqrr^tqr qiqqqtqr bxrt! i ttnKi qf^sfi^tqi i 

qml i rf sr^F^RW, I 


1 ‘ftfct'’ &. q ‘9®’ siizqiqtqt fqon^^iq.. \ 'qiqqt”’ f^r-^* ' 

<-rfV.m4 tsrrr.l «jart:^ WErarSTs’ ?r^ ^ ^T* 



U8 








wrareiRfiT^ ^ vRTsj^JT^rr ^str u » u 

mnt sr%tq^Tr^ sjtt??: i 

nflram ii <j ii 

qoikf i r^ fgs wq . i w m — 

‘silqif %r3n[ lift qftfff i 

Hartrot IP m 11’ 

( ^3f§^ sifeqfir ?[r*Ft qifl 9rf^ %q& 

^ qj^ ^ g q ft’ 1 1^ f^qra?ri^ IF# HT ) 

31^ 2q5KT: ssfrwtft#«r5r: ^sr55t?n«r i^ro: i q:qf =1^- 

i^f^Rscsr^ 5T ^nfiTOw # »r i ‘’rtt fit q# i’ ^ 
I s?rf^ ^ JTTHT itOTT ^T^T I ?r«IT— ‘'^td sfd q#’ 
# I i’ 3iwift^pTr^r^ I ^ 

i ’ m ft^nqsqrfSt^ f^onrRRS^ i 

'|i*r? ftHiqrr#:’ (finro ?.lo ) 

3C9rw g firJTOTrrfStq^ i w — ‘qRg- 

^;’ ( Tf. ) 3T^ qr^?rf^qi^ i »r5rT^^ i 

gs^itPr 1 ?rarr — ‘gqr^q *ifcf # i 

adrift aeq^ ir 

1 jniT — # 1 ‘J# Ji^qpiaT f fe: 1^ 
asTT i’ 31^ sr«r% f5r# 

.aFi: l’ arsr 5*1^: I ?a^^Ti^5Pll5rT:’ 1 

3i3r ^^aassigjrr # ^f?nlRr tow^ g^: i 

‘i^ Haataw ff^: i’ 

‘3# ^ jn^ *rr fa ^rraa;. i’ ^ ft fiaro^argfSB^ i 
‘ia>%aHiiTa5fiKfTfi:q1^ ^nnnat aw: i’ a^iapt 
ga^ sai^asf^ ft^k^^arai^aaa; i Jraai^taaiailaa g aw? 
i'S'ii^a I m ‘ag^a^sq snaaf aw:’ ai& ai^ f®: i aar ar— 

‘WTOT gaprdfag^t aRT fF%a m 
wrt: tssr aa ^ ^ gan 


. '. » ‘S5#«ni?.* ^ ^ ‘“gqrataif ’* q-^. a ‘aigatR«r sftlar RRpfT 

a ga'^l ai^s OTt«i^flr a»n TOciapi# ^ »’ , 











^ *r5r 

c 

««rcfsf^i 

?T I ‘I5CirJrTH3f?»TRR«a’ 5[^ 
H^srarar5q:g;» fRS^ | 


fira'R'^RT* 

^1% ^ It’ 

<11% 5 

I ^F^5R5'5(^nrrT3- 


#t 5R%5r^i: ii’ 

3R ^^ssrmsr^: «T%^: I ^ Slf^ sm5!T% cT i’ 

'<RfN^vr^%^«i<Hfca%r i stg^Twa^p T^W^- 

*T1%^ f ?rfiS[f^ 1 5RT — '^?RT5rTS% ’ITT^ 

‘R^tRWc%fter:’ I SR 

'3^?rm ?Rf# 3#% i’ 3T^r i 

‘FSRRi^ I 

srnrRT gR ?rR% itr fir^ ti’ 

SR wl^ilr jr«RT^ I 

STrrs^R I 

'Ri^ ijr^R: «rreRR: gjTrgr^ ii’ 

3R ^TO^aJTr^TRT^ S^^TcT: I efiSTT — 

‘qr sr?r#^^t5rer ^sfi ¥»R?s^ax i 
^TT^Ri# ^ snR f^r ^ ii^?i gr u’ 

SR JfESrsed^f^ERf sfIRRf 'I^’Rd^^tr^sCTR:’ilT§t%'JIT^Ns^- 
H*?wr: ^qqRtr i ‘*rf i«iT strt 

^ |r^S«r ^ l’ ft rsSf*5tf^EfmTR:flt5l f fl^ sRgsf&fe- 

fmtRr.-'rrt^ f HRRt ^ i w ?r — 

*R52T#Jr ’sNt TRt^R; i’ 3R 
5r ^ I *tq% tac,’ ft g ms: \ ?is^t ^ — 

'Rr’JOTKCr: %RTfSt R I 
fRt imf : 11 ’ 

SR fR^fRfR ?RI^ g®fr*TRRR4R5r sat: ^flTf: I ttfTt- 

^rt stf 5 s»j: 1 ff g srittr ^r^rrRfrtR sTRi^ffR^t: 


» ^iiRSTO^ sa 4l g w sfTptf^. % ‘sigais! asHt* 'rtcr«’ m- % ‘‘sa^sw^** 
f?i^‘=s«R!ft 'spr:’ f^lRpfti spIi 'aosi* jjsf * atsit a 
sa-ar. s.qnRJRi^t aatsw s fif g t f s;. Hrf^qV at^'Jftfisi sf?fr>t<f.' 
i •^fefJrtPwtt ft’ n-^. » *'«rert fisr** fir. « 'sR rH- 





m 




tc^ps^: I 

‘3j%;t Psasdim HT5: ’Ripir ?r i 

g3?5qt: 55W^ TPT 5TT% II’ 

^I'^'wPr^rsrf 5TTi5i?J3^?q^ hi jt 5 ^ 
srrsJiT: I m»iPKis%*i' 1 ^ 1 

STSOTctT 'T*!! — 

‘OTPT jrfStn^ i 

ssttf^ i^R^; ^"iN' d ' R^ tl’ (^. ^-VY. ) 

3J^ If^i:, *I 5 jrfStJKfgr I 

1^-— 

^sri& ^=^’Tdf ^rrrTWTT^JiT sR’ir^: 1 

5IT sETPcTH^ ^ 11 ’ (^.^.\s?) 

31^ 5#i?!ivifitfc^ g^: I ^«n- — 

(?1. U.RO ) mrk I SRT 5[WKW^' M4ts^: 

iffrorf^df^R^fKi^: 1 ^Tssrermfir^ — ‘sqi^st % % ^jsjr 
qpiT% f«ri% 1 ’ m #55: 1 

^'RM»4<4^'i R^f^ai I B#5f ?T 5r«nwR?nT#^: I l i^ciHwytyjlH ' | 

mr «^<c'nnriiiE6r?dT^RxiP«i #TO«rTfi: ^ \’ m Rw^ra^- 
ri#R I 4!msE*Rnr «f«rT—‘«?3g^ nf^rg^r srt- 

■¥ITO 1 ’ 3i3r SRI# Jrt^jPTft ^ I 1 ^ ‘^T^: 

Ji?f#w’ 5 ^ 41# grs: I 44 =4 g# ^T ^ OTe ; c4#q ; ?reT%4srR#- 
^!W«(RR'5hR'i<tciiia, I If ft 4^RiTft4R^T#5^^4Jrft#t5R4g;^ I *r«rT— 
‘^3^ 4 1 ’ ?lft: KR; >#% 4§T#^ ^ 

wt: JTfttTR# W^RTTs^ ^ siftWHi^Tsr: WRift I mi 4T — 

‘t ftm«qjiT4vr 51 T: 'Sra?! =4 sajS-w^ 1 

fiRK RT# aftgjsr: ^Igisig; ll’ ( lOTRo %.%'>( ) 

SR ‘31#’ ^ ’5R€Jn5rFq#g^:^Is?r^ WT TO- 

g# g# ST I «i«rr wr — g;: g' ^ 4ft < t tf ' 

1 ^ i’ ( jftftsffo ) SR ‘ftm g;: 4cqT4f^ ^ qfti:<n< fft 415 : u 


1 ‘"Pt*^lfWnl4’ 4 ‘iT I ' I^4 4 4 I 4 4 |’ ° 31. \ ‘4tS5C4## 34!*’ ^} *51*^- 

4W 3^’ 8 ‘€*1# ft4# ^ 415r#«4JTm’ 4StR% 3T-34t%. 

<J ‘5514 ft 4ft iftPa^or’ ftSlT 4ft 4^’* !■. • 


w.V<J ] 




Pt^cg^BRmf^^^TTsrf ?rgca^T|s^% u’ (%otio ?.vo) 
m ‘i?5nftfe3=q:.’ 555 %^ 1 sr^r^tsc: 1 

iRTi^t^:, jRsrsd^qr: 1 1 

iT%%9inTl' w — 1 ’ sra ^wiwf j#- 

^1 ^Rlf: — 

^Mtwnr q%s ^ 1 

^^ii §:5 11 ’ (Wo ^.rh) 1 

sfreatH^'i^r ?r«rr — 

^ >ra%3^vicH'*Jtq’iia=ac?its?i )]WT^ I 

m <11^ 1 — ‘ferrsr g' 

^JTS: ’ ( 1 ) 3pr ’t^?r 1 

?i5r =^ wn^wrlri^ ^i%tsR[ i:^f^>lsR!n*r^ jp«n:W^ 

^(■wi^ qgT I 1 if srrft i^- 

5T =f 5j«Tt fi& 1 5nT— 

‘ff ’ra^-’ f?n^ ?f^5!R5=3t 'wi»'Ki34Ki^'K^^«i' ?pmrft& i 

‘smrfit «vf§<!5jj'il^e{^ ^ 

55TT3 ?rF=sii^ ^ ’w f^tMr i 

m €if^ wait *T iw: 1 3 ff : I fmPTOifrsif 

5TOt#l’ 

3r?r 5rftiE% '?5^ iff *rr^ S%^ 1 f^- 

m^im. I fmrnit 1 w— 

St^SR^SgqT I 

fflPr irfe % ?Ri u’ 

«rildfTHTf — • 


1 ‘a^<iil!r <ifi?C »T. ^ »r-^. ‘ww ^ Tfra;’ % 

1 ‘finoft’ »i-^. « tia4)ara ^fifaWSp^. h Swi^’ ?t» 







C '».i< 


?rr5?f5T?r?n^T?r|TEar « io u 
§r*nraf!iT i 

?f^74?fr ^«j3^r^Tg^ g'«rT n %% ii 

sT^racrn i 

?rlt^ i^sf^f)' j^'q^siSrspr: i smr^g ^ i 

?r«n — t?ri: its 5W ^ i’ si^ *iR?n»t 

Jri& \ 3TfsWI2[c^ qceTSiticfqii^fJt: ^T’^ST^^:, 

^i: 3 'i«rr^i& i ^*raT ^ — 

wr ^i3:t3€3; i’ sm q R^ra- 

^Rrn, I ^ ^ ^^TS^rr i’ arqrqf jth^t: i g;^- 

csngc^inqi^ qif^rqiq q^T'q^^Rqjr&'iKq atTfcnw^ i qqr — 
fqq 3jTt q q t?S^ g| < q; I 
^«pi% ^ u’ 

‘fsg^tq iiiw ^q^Rq: i 

" q«rn qr^ q qqr ii’ ( ^rmi ^.h? ) 

siqrqfs#??: I 

3 qni^q=s# ii?i: 

^req m g%3: gqv ^qr sn'tsr: i 

sqig^f^ q qi: «raT q 

^ Ji^ qqrft 5«nft®fr qm^qft^^qq: ii’ 
srq q4^icljiXil% qr q r^ qqq^nsrmt^sqt^ g^jprqq^ i 
3 ,4 q' Mq f 5r^^?iql3?qs%qq; i ?r«rTf^ g^fr ^TRi^qraq ^sRqq q 
ld% 1 siqqsRl^s^'f 5^1 ^ =qra^iqgqT^qtq ^ ^sts3^ i 
‘gqr % ^13: w q?fir qiw: 1 
gqr q% g4 %q: TO '^tdsl^qsm; 11’ 
spr I 3tqm w q qfa^^'MTHKt^s ft q^ jnF^r- 

TO^ qfq^ gioq qir ^fsrqroqritq: 1 ■ 
q^tfTOqqr — 

*qT3: TOqqpgW *Fqqf : qqif^ I 

gqq qiNt qqfqn^^ qt m: 11’ ( qrrf o h.v ) 


■ 1 »iH@r. ^ 'f^’ n-qr. ^ ‘aq^qql^’ fit-q. « q!i»r>TO?)r 

, aqtpfiqq. H ‘qqt’ fsf. < ‘q^ ife^qrarq- nqqq»’ *i-^(qqq«) 
• ‘qqqqjqq^scq.’ qJ <«^^qqTO*’ q-qr. .' ' 







?r? f^^r: i 

tjfero &ST l^nat^Tvi g ^- 

W 2 Rf: ll’ (^O ) 

sm Ig^r^f! I ‘fJTK% sMNt 

WJi^r»r®st i’ 

^ i^ 3 i 4 sr^TW 5 irs^T%a&^?^ 35 t i ‘sr^ 

«m^ ^T 5fl?fff^: l’ 3T^ sr^^C'IPTT^T^^^sa^'jit: ^ 

‘?rfgT f^3;«fV5r ^ ftv!nirS^€: 'lOT’isjf <1^ i 
foRf H l^wrarftw 5’Ji§^: ^wr:-' ii’ ( ^f^raro ^.?o) 

m fit#!rrMH^%^ 55155^ » sr%%^<s^r 

^«IT — 

‘?R«r^ ?rR^ ^«R[sRd fit: l’ 3 R ^ 1 ffT fT- 

!3iT«Rr ^ Jii%t H Rp ?% 1 ‘3Rt 

s|>IT^:’ 

'jg^ nw ^tWR R Hg?r^ 1 r gif g«i% ^tpfftsggr 11’ 

‘g'«r^ 1 ^ f?r: I 

5 Erf 9 fIff fmf ff %TO: ll’ 

m ?iwg: R sflr f ^ l 

‘ 9 tm fOR^rwtf^srTft^ ^rffiPi 'fgM . 

ftgri^i^r ir ^:B!n jtt i 
R fffi 

^ f> g gg: ?rtf gorr: 11’ (wim. ?.?f) 
m g fTfg fc^gR%f ggT'^ig, 1 ft g'^gr- 

gt 1’ SR ^Rt T^ftR^tlig ^ig gr^: 1 

‘gif^ gg giftr% jfftgdg% 1 
gwT^ gggwg «g grgRT^grftgr ii* 
ggrgt g%% g gr^g; i 

‘giftr 5 cg 5 ft«gftgTitgT: i’ 


< ‘g^ aag^lg^tg®’ ?t. “t °‘’r®5^’ g-gr. sq1?r°’ « *?!?► 

sftfgf 5fct gift ;g-gg%. h ‘’ gcg^rggRratRiiW’ fi)r-g. ^ ‘5^^’ '^. 






si?r ^rar: i 

‘^nwgw w*T wwrt: w «r r 
m sinra #r«mV srrar: i 

^ ^rarm^rf^rsTT^ ‘ssil^^W^sspi^.’ ??rKI^*m:, ff %R!K%i5t 
1 smrl — ‘i^swlrm^r^ 

?RT I ?r«rr ^ERqft ^5r«?T^'mnif 'P)[*riJN[«rm^ i 

%g;, ‘«r%5fwa^’ sgs^rtuiTsifcrc^q- i 51 : 

s5TO«^t^5frFr ^ ^ ^ «<4R:i^€g : ^ ^ i 

«r^ 'q<r«il«i'£iiidi&'j4qtar: #sft i ?r«T^5i^9nRit 

^s«rf?t^ I >?t ^te®T: 1 srtm- 

=cr##f ‘5aw5TiiRft'q-’ s[9n^ ^msqrft^TfJwRim^r^- 

^ I 3i^i55*qi|lr g ^ TO^P^TTfir?^ 1 

(^<tsi|uif!C^ ST qrt fSTT ll’ 
stw 53 ^ gItsfqK'Wrsff sng^m: 1 

T.i»i(lcrTf5iT gfs^ sr^qrllrsra^Tit^ 
snnwriTnrftct'ift isr 'ras^ 1 

trh^ 4 ST ^ifl^ststi: Irs^ ^“sTTflFt ^ 

^[^TT; «ftSr%sn|eci8r% s#^r*5f^ w 'Vtft: u’ 
aw Tl^c^9i%sr ^jTrft’gTnf^ qp^ gsi^rgsj; 1 

a«r ^cH^f'TTsrrf— 

^^%ST ^{Sr g gi fto ihtf^ n n tt 
wftq^WTOIl^ ^SJTTWr^: srftSTf : I 
«Tr|w: qE;f«<T^: fF’S^rggsTIW^SiTTW^: » U 
SI^ri% siWsrsM^: ^«Tr gsr: gw: I 
«r ^^s sT gqsw t « T *fs r W €lr#sT^ n i« n 

STf^STT ^7^: I 

3f«ftw'r^?!nrwT5i ^wr 75tsi3nr srars i 

1 5R^ sr*rT — 


1 ‘wqRra<&’ qi. q; ‘3i^“f;ra*r5!r’ qij f^> qjj. % 'faTWPi 

‘Clftff^%"> fij. »\ ‘§S3TI*t’ ^ ’itasi*' IT- 

<* aisJTian^ STEtjftgTa’ g^i gq r ft f^ w - « ‘a«i[^t^’° wf. 









f ?t: j^s«rsrm t 

»RriRn?3C. 11’ 

«rsiT — ‘srsrpm 

■51^ i’ sjrf^Tqnrftffr: ^iii*^q[‘«rc4 ^rsrr — ‘^rar ®wn:*i4\' 5 »>tt fSw^ 

i’ 

sisf 5t*t% 'TT^ ‘arr^liife^rT# m’ ^ i»^Ri sig*n5is%T 

5tb: qnr; i ‘jtr ht iTc^r i’ ^ ^wr##- 

55EWKKH^ 'iftqf5«R: ?5rT?5r^ =^ sin^ 

^ g^: 1 

S^JT5i« I 

HT fipfttpraf ii 

^ 5Tf?r STft% ^ 1 

^ ^UT 5C^T^ 5RR |lt: ll’ 

BR ^^qftfRT^ qf^oTKiqftf i^^TFr: i!«^^- 

«r: I sr^Tot srsR ^tstt — q# 
RfgjT5!rT m sawKsi^rsR; i 

5^*11 — OTq^qpkqtq!5tTf^^w(l^<j<wt qjl^wNWR 

«I^S|ifia' UErq^l%>: I g?T: gsr<j^ % 4«IT — 1RTOPR% 1 

S!%Htsqg^FSrR W — ^?RT5Mf ^nftsGRT 

I ^I«rT--q5%Il«^^! ^RRT^qrft: ^ 

SiiaqT Btf^ f^iRcwn^ I tqf i ^rm- 

jgwRq^nRq^ i ?fs =5r % qqr’ijr^a^mTq'it^ 1 

BW-— '^tdscre^r KTW 'ftd^grq^HT i g«rT qr— gwre- 

l <iK 

I ^RT tt grTR^^^RR^Ri^rf iMWRTS^s^ftqiKreRq'i i 

^t^t TW5S5r#^t Ir II SHU 

gw i 5t«rT fe--gqqT q|WltqqR* ^W#mR^ btt^- 


1 ‘«iq^jrn??t’»T'?sr. 'rrt'TO^ TOBfeiB gqi ^afiigR . t '3=aq\qqts’ ^-qr. 
« «qPnKKiqq* ‘eretfscPr^snW h gnp^ TT5ifi(Ts«w®ffif^*nft<»itft‘ 

^ JHwwwTlnqi^q 5#m|i ^witqq'5'jPtq I’TcwBBtq- i 5f?l^lxi*^!raift'raBt* 
( eq»qi^% t.i« ^Bpr ). h'stbwt*’^. . • 






^r*fT— 

‘mnSr ^is^ntr^R i 

^sTT^ ^tarr^sPraiHTf^; i’ 

‘OT^^’»sts4 fi^rawss: i’ 

‘^ni«r(fi«*(ri?t It' i’ 

^ SITS ^ I 

gisft ?!r^«rt srq^ ti’ ( fm^® K.\^ ) 

5r; I «i'HW ni«;«i^»ra'’5ri5ig^?4 i *r«tT— 

^'STiftsnsf 5POT ^ «’ 

W '?t: %<?r^ I 

5rtf55^n>tm: \ *1*11 — «m[-’ i 
'STORTf =sr i w!%i>5t- 

?Tf^— 

5iTr% ^r«f«|^rf%?r5fir; i 
1^5^ II’ 

• ifMtgjr ff ?Rirlr ii’ 

emt'mnw \ 

^?rB^5?C: i’ 

5CT %?rT ^Rr; »’ 

‘^5T«rf^?rT ?i%r#n<*t«l': I 

II’ ( Ki. ) 

^ ?t«n^p^[wr^5T?«rat: #(tt ?r i sift' g ^Rricf i 

‘sct^ ?r^ i’ »nT ^ ^T5|%, ^ g 1 aftfg ^ gg*it- 
^>>1% gpr^sq' l' «r^ ;iT%0^ 5ft^^ 1 5r 











* 3 # ^ f^rrofr i ’ 
‘■«l 5 ^SH 5 ?TtSHnfJl: I 

^ 9r ^»rf ?i#!iT tvpn v( «’ 

?S®tsNT 5: 1 imgsnff i qqr — 


qq 



^oRurqiR'q f# ii’ (^. q.q.? ) 

sr^rqftr qr^^qr- 
aq«R^ sn^pq^qq^: =q gq?* 

TReqi^i 

‘sfgciflffaqft #qri^^qq qg: i 

fit^€reqjcf^3^qqi l^qCT®qiqqil^wrf®liT ii’ (^30 <\.?o ) 
si^mi^PR^qlq qPjsfiRq jt#?!’ i 
*3n^ siKpgd qpt^ 

qr gft qr q^^gnwfM^ 1 ^ 3 . 1 
IT q;!# srq^g twcfeqf 

JTgftqwigsqTqii^^^ 11’ ( q.'^ ) 

srqttfJrqTiTiral^Tra: 1 qqqgqr^ Jt^mq^ isq^rl^' 

I imr — 

‘'qtqrrf^ftTRrf “qq?t qW’ 
fq iqn%g^ JTRrss^ ij’pr: 11’ 
aqsqlqiqf =q sRf^qdqtq ^Pqgqeqft'OTf — 
wNr^^ w WT^ qrg^ 1 
qbnfl’ g q%s 3 ii 4 ^isr^ gojV iT%g 11 1 ^ u 
qg ■ q rqq K^ ^q l^^ q Rqqiq qT g^qgirq^qqnftcqrgoT q^ 3 qq^^ 
»n%: I ^ q«rr — 

qi»Aaf^^q>qq % 

S^: wgx: qftql^filBfERrq^ I 

3 qi'«Nl<!J«<l#tf: gqwiqj^f gq«tw*ir Ii’ 

• ■ 

% ‘•«nS%5qwfe3t* qqiiqRq T^ISm1q«’ il-%, q ‘"wTst'jar^^qq:’ 5@r. 


q ‘qqq,’ q^ al^cwqsssRt^. a qfit ; 
q ‘aw«’ »i$ ‘spt ^jnssspi^ a«s’ bt. 


H ‘“^qqw ’ n-^*- 


8?^ Sifft grPt^t i 





HF^rsTfrro^t st^S f^‘ ww u’ 

1 w i dscii^^ 5:«r^- 

goi: I «I«tT — ‘gcfc^l^ 5^-’ ( JlT^o <^.1^ ) I 

siw ^hT?€t ^•. I 

^ 5<T 53 I ^siTT — 

?P3T^ Jri^qTfdR«lltl' i 
5^: U’ 

83 k s^?rrc»M*ilg«ii ‘srt: 'll: 

%fir: I 8rT^5r^5:3siT^«rpr^:il ttes^pj;. i 

%5tr^ ©ffarsilsrg'eKlr ii ?» h 

w — 

''lltl^ 't^ #3 *ti:'T:i:i 

Tftpig iftSr^ l?:?rft555T: 'Rfvnm’ ii 

3il'5('it I T%f 1% 5raif5r8^ Hrawi^ssig^g;: \ 

58»: SJ3 %5^5r3!r«iV: i 

«m-— 

'3PTriT3f% snrft I 

. W<4wa<?l’EftJt 3T^ %:’ II (fHKo :{.??) 

^ wrfi TtriT^f 

8ra€t5(3 g«r !(33^5?it i — 

‘3^: qiST^rgnTHf mf^r: ^ 5r I 

^ Pr<l<!4HM<l«l<!i4 5nTRH3?^ 11 

gsr: IM « n 

%^s«r 55raigsii^sg5paiT«*i ir^i^ u 1 1 u 

1 I 33 HfengwR: i 

,1 ‘ij»f’*r*'i 'snt^g awf ?ir. ^ a^- 

g]Sl 










‘1=^ ^ sim:’ I st^r i^f^s i ^^msiT- 

^ w' isfe =^5^:’ I sr^r \ 's«Pt% ^i^-’ i ^ 
^THTgjim: i ‘5r*t^ !T*i:% =^’ i i -^ i 


?ai^3[»w?# ^rar ansi^f^T^^rai^ ira[ u u 
5j»i ^ I wr — 



^ ^51% u 

%?iTfi?tn55^ g sr%»mtssr ?raft: i 
fjsnt?# WT 


30 T I *1*1? — 

^^goif^oflrrsi^ 1 
*i I"® 11 ’ 

«mT^: I %*rr«hW ^ 1 sri&'Tm^ft I 

'srnilrTts'n'**?!*? *? ^ecr^^’ i 
e?w I ^*ii<h<uTl wm: I wppr I 


3TT»*r5TO«RTtf^ M 11 

5Fr I ?i*rr *w — 

’■ ‘SE^ |:aT ^ - 4l«tft o gt s? I 

siimg pE*rR ®*r’ ii 
( tCT ^ I 

sf^e’j^r: siT^ 5*wa ^ 11 ) 

l4 1 

©f3?iT 5 ^ilfs^ 5?Wgrt %w *rs®% i 


*{«rT' 


‘?r«rl^ ^•*nwr^5R5’?rr^ i’ 

^#iri *5?*?^ ^*rr% goi: *5*rrarlN^ h u 
^ft’^rW'<s*ri'c(i^ =*r — * 

*nr%!'^ ®qV% qt^, *T5j% w*^ fra«Si^ 

*sr sE^-gRrm^r, q t^ii^«i ^Tf ^ i 

^«n«ri^5%%sft sr«R%’ ^ ^rrrsui^: *rf«jra^ 

^ ’a^^5r«i5:^re^ wr«i# «rr^ wr: ii ii 
* 0 

g. % w»*fTO^ *t?nTfera ssn^aPr^. t ‘sunap^ » ^ 










?m!, ^ » 

5 ^ ^g^sr ^«kt: 5®?%^- 

fM srmf^^nrf^ ^rsg; ti 11 

«iisiw?t!i, ir^irat f g^, SSi% 

5 ff^ =9 sir:?r^ ’iv® ^g; 1 

«r gnsrr^ n^, ^ ^ f g i ri ftl !? nsg^tRf grorr- 
ftr3?TfSgiivy<!B^WT?T?ig g ; iB 4 Vg t 11 n 

^ 3 ir>%g 5 rs^g sft®?Rg g g^ T ^ g: 1 

'Tsrr — ^fr^ ggql <q.ia^l ; ’ 1 aig ggr^ 

^:?[r%T «rg«n3'il'hi;ui qt«# 1 anR^iKrg. ‘’ni^ 1 

®r^%»'tRi‘i^c'i'?|ii4Ti!r I ^ 1 >?# 

># 3«<m^rf5iw ‘5«iHi3r 1 sur 

1 1?# sgsifK f55W S’*! y ‘•^^riKRKiftf^RRsra; i 
^gt^ajr: i^i srift ii ii 

g?^T 5 !rf^ m I^Rrasjfr:^ ST 

'n^; I 


^rwwigsgmn^: grreg*Tqg:gr g<n: i 

w — ' 

, ?rp^f^gT^^f%jr3;5^tiif5Rr»^T»TO 1 

*rr ITT iim^ri^f^ ^rrmg^rft^ 

5HT ft g i?rT g 1 % ?Rft ^ iftr g ftg;’ u 

^ (3W50 VO ) 

^ g gor; 

I g«IT-— 

5OT?5nTKfti^ w li^ 

gt ft g =? % frsRT: 

w '^T9rf5ni»^=^ ^s4 ftft:’ 11 v.q) 

• 1 '1^’ q ‘^a^ift^rtij}’ firj ^ ‘’goif^’ gf; ‘iJcfcgst’ 

n-gr. * ‘»Jv...*fj?Ri;* 5 t?r jnftr jr- 5 w%. 



W.X's] 





atsr %9prf5rt i *m 

w^ii 

2 «l: 1 5T Ji^<mr 

sr I 

3 <n: II u 

*I«IT — 

'3rr=5r^ ^icgfHT jRgts«!PTt=TO5T«iH i 
^ 5T 5rT^ 5n% ??55rSt % g ii 

?mnsrgpn:ra 5 # *r n jjoii i 

*{S!iT> — ‘3i»n^3T gxiw-’ ?9rT^ i st^ jr«niT^ TO^RnnKRft 

1 >?# ^rFrres^i'gH ’'T 

nfira?# g'nj 
«r«!T — 

§t 5 T ?nff >?? it ^ ^Inifeijri: 'R^rt i 
( tJfRT srftm^ ?i§r ?rJit 

TOR5ir5^^«fif^ *1^’ '* 

sisr 5n^<iw<if%iarg, =?5Tc^TOir?a:4 t 

«fgcti^^a T 5 r«rr ii ii 

sBra; g't: i *r«n — i aw gfwiT- 

4aaJT ^a3CrgW^:OTTt 501 : I 

sr ssrftr9Tfl[«T: 1 

3r3^irf<lwraT¥?rt rawr am 11 tt 

awigawtarrangtar Jrfirq[t??r ^ ft^FRigainr- 

ftrsficrfe9l%aiT33^ ^ 5!rf5rsn1^: at I am— 

tramr ’STfiPT satT'I^HWI ftafr 
?i^aSatf5riRT ^=^^|aff?rTf^lS^ 55T: I 
5im afW: ^ ^ 

^<)€cg>»€f fimaiRI ^:’ II (m. 

V „ 1- ^ ■ ' ■ ■■■'..i n . — 

1 **<i%fl'6i>’|^, ^ *5iPT i?wlaR*ra'®^ lyt'i'^i't ?5(5*in,^4 srnr iE5t®*wl* 

^iwR*' »r} ‘sTH i[?#Tpfin*’ «!r-s^ ( fe8 n-3’0fn,)' ' ‘f^wjftfctt’ ^ 
g«r|l TOraf . 







^^g’fTTsns ^tqrl^snfir H«Rr: i 

R+iHiR4ftqr'i’5T !Tf^R?EW^f?fJiTqc!nft:5^ wm^- 

firiTR^ fqfsn^ I 

ssrT««r5%5i jpr: i 
?P(T — ‘iRT^ ^rwsFm; ?K ^ f^-’ i 

'BiiSlr ?ErR5|^ nt ii n 

5 R^ ?jsrT — ‘ 3 PT ^ 5 [ 9 rT^ I 

cJfrtf^rT 9i%»ir>rRt g^cwFrf gOTi3f?r*in' i 

TH: fst!!Rrt% II (it^o \ys.^) 




‘?n:mT 


R»t:?*-»^»>ii-ifc^t3sirMi?iLMr;itJCgfciri3:Jig:t?llcuja:=:tfc^c;jir:r^irmtf^r:JFi?iig?t;:fli 




spi jit: 

: I 


• ' ^ 

^mA ^ t:’ ti 

m 5rF;r^WKd^c«iftssr ^nnftw Kf^; i *r«rr ^ — 

‘ 1 %^ WR®?r: TO^fwf*ii:€rs'an’^^r^fs 3 ^ 

’cr ^ m ’TOfIr:’ H (smo ^) 

3isr ^i^?rr i ?fw: ’rWtTOcr^nr ^nrawt^rs* 

^ Mc^ttiK-ii i imfta^TO ^4<^+miHd'iii ^fimprar stre^sip^ i 

’erer =? ¥i«R«5raww: i 

lit =^«rrf^^TOPrr s[tkft 

qg 135 W m 

<iFiWif^HT^; I settlor it«n5%* i i 9Rr 


'®<in^ iBifil !T’ H ‘wr«SqH9t’ fe. % ‘ga’ fSr, « ‘RrafMite^’ il* 

^ d^sragerer A& T A - HfUd (lit it wm9r\ " • ^ 







’a’Jn^ sjni^; JrT=5®rRTO:i 
nRTfrf I i *rti: — 

‘sr^ ^T^«r wscht^i^ i 

STTOTSt^ wm «RRr: \\’ ^ \ 

513 ‘®WJ 5^^hT??Rt^^h:5nrT5i%:’ f^gs^r^sr 

*q5Tf^ sri^mr: ^ft^?!5r3?si|f^5i^ ^ s ETr ^ ij; i 

5f : 5 ;^ u’ 

(^^q% q.u 5ifRTa% fim =q-) 
^wftqr: I snfNr^ — ^ w 5:^^df^?rRr 
ft’qr s(TOT 1 1 gsr 

I ^sTT fi^(\s(«{y^cy: 5F^5rer ^hOTt^- 
1 siTSf^t#? =g %5iqr?ra^: 1 %57?r^- 

anlw^rf ^^rmcffR^f: i f^^f^Cl'H 

^ =ar 3TO^r5^ IrqTTrqi^ jr%5iRqd%H#^ fitm«r- 

ar#^ 5r 1 5r^ siFrrJr:^ srw^wif^r Jr55rq9r3" 

5OTt scflra:, ^ ‘3Tit 5rr^W3,’ i^it^RT^wft- 

5ITqT?r ^TRn^IWK^Rd'q: I I'JRi; I ‘trPl ^-’ 5?qTtT 

^ qvopr-Ci'^TWWviH: ^ i 

sj^sef^ ^ ^ n n 

^1^ 2:?R^’a^ft5n3: 1 — 

‘■w %«!m 5^5ft'?n^ ^5qfir qR^rr i’ 

^ 5«!pR^sJt3=gR: I 

sfs^atmf^ ^^qii6)r<#r^3n!=Ji!^H^rf^: i 
■ar sorar %5rT ■anf^^iaimigT n u 

3l3WU5raT atft^JFTRH^T I) 

STRI OT^r: I 


, a ‘^1’ 50% 51 ^ ‘jRiiF’ 51-^. a ittniNTOi^ 

(i'V'>,o ) ‘afli%qrq’ 51-^. \ '*t*n!Tqr...f5re^!i’ ^iftf n- 

sra%. » ‘**R#5 f5r-*r~*T. * f^-ar. ' ‘aT’qq*’ q 











^T- 


gpCT nm: ii ^ n 

?Fr?n^ ag^ tf g #i ^ g raT%ift I 
-‘=^W 55 r-’ ? 9 fT^ 1 


^ aiT3ft% ?r: flw » » ii 

w srai^rs ^iwig its rgfsrrf *9 i 
wrrstft’ 3 TT^*^d<^ I 

sars^sT^ sr^whwr: g%wr 5 (?r: ii < ii 


’r'TT — 

5=n;^ i^sriR# gxRRnsrT sstr i 

tjRT# fiCti’tfKfil' ^JTsPr ?rt ^«rJTf 5r ti’ 

— # - * _ ^ _^- , 

w 5i5??pi^ ’^T jorfarfara i^.* i 


‘^spfk^ 


ff ’ f% I 


%f: ^ S!T: It ^ 11 

3yiiTfe?Fg%^i®r ar>a'?T55^^fNr % t 
5 ?t 5 r^ ^«iT ?[« 3 :i*^'T^iW i ?rw 'i?t- 

I *r«TT— 



'm^Sf^KS^: ft^TO^fTWTT; I 

v^f?r: s^<f*?l5TrT*ft «r«n4 ?r«rr 

%^«r 5 S[= 53 % u’ 


SPT ^t^R*ra?^I^5r ^ I Wf^^TdfT«Rhp5>WT: I STRtf 

^ I^TRnrit ^•nrre’: i w — 'w- 
f 5 r-’ I a?T Mm% ^ 5 ^ *r!W »rm i i 

gwrfti 1 i 

TO»lt ^^TcJfT^Rsra^ I WT— 



'qt q; w ft*rft ?q3S^'«ej '{i'»«^q( qjifriq;’ i (M-o 
^npuTT^rer qf^Nni: « so « 
’zsmsfsq ar# jq: i 


1 'qi^^'’ ft. q qih:^ ■^'b Bf fr* ^-ir-s«tBqt'. 





^*tT — ‘^rrerFSsI^-’ i 

sr«ri^«§*ni»r%gr ’rftsif : us i ii 


jTTRif :«r 5 rai^*iT 5 ^^«r gfirrorr u s^ ii 

®i%sB^»rRr#t^ 1 ifTrnsrr i i 

^wrar i 

spsr4t^E?j5(«^^T sTScrs'n^ w*w^ n s^ u 

jrgiot^T fT ?[?3c4^ !f?r^ qft^fsR »Trn!^; j 

^ 'g- wif^i^: 1 5 r«rifl-— 

qTfStsp^ ^ I 

^1=5^ aiiTrR^^rrnt gar i > 511 % nrgqkit- 

^T?rr:’irEr: i w — '3^3;^ g^-’ fcrr^ 1 

wNr: sraT^t w# «lrfwr%?R5nr 1 

«r^ jpui: H s« u 

mfiritFrc^^^ 1 ir^T^ts^Irr^ 1 t 

nr^uw^ni. i 1 qawrir^^gaTTsrf q ^n^rrogni - 

'«wjffr I 

sr^^arf^s ^rvrr^sf iirssiif^ gwr gsT: 1 
??r«w§tg«i&^sqr^np*rt ^rfS^rsmi^K! u sh n 
srsftfw ^ 1 t I 

^ I 

f^^raranwisnti^: wrar i 

1 rrw f^ffqra55r<&:, 

^ ’ttg: ^ ^ SRTT %4t 

fit«ra%-’ ^571^ l arq- sc^anaraf: ft>*rr:, ’JaiWl^ar^ 
'*i^!tJ'*H,*i4K^siqrrg5!ratr^a^ , 'tcfirear^l^i^’ 'qarrj^ ‘sraj^t ft#s*r’ 





c.^^3 




^ ^TTIcf^Ti^, qwf I ^qtq^f^STfiTszisr- 

?m sq^femr^r i^r^npiffr i ^*raT srars^rst^ictJRq'qTi^qpr^ 

: I ^ ^ 1?^ 1 I 

51 goR^ ?rw^« 

‘?r%fs®?nr?fl5%5RjRqf% ( ^i5Rft5RiT5in®i;R?i^=lr 

v.q.R q?i5r) 

3FJrBsrmT^ti^«rT — 

f gir4^ a’ 

ssRT ;ft^a5ni5RW&5i^^ w?^ i aror 

'^’^K5t€t5n5tT«rRr^!5^ 5Fic^, ft 5 qSIsqJtifRHMijrft^^g, I 
95^ ‘^ 53 ;’ 95^9lt%RW^ ‘Sf^^qsTigW KI- 

9mr^ q^ 'q«;q|uwl’ fft 1 9if%%9OT 9T9aiT^ ftflrf^- 

s^: I 

l: ?RRrar 

g Iftsqqr^^^q^ I 

%5T siTi%<iir: u n II 

t^xfiSraRI^ I «ri%JTT ^:Jr^qq; n 

?rril?Rtot g’qit'q^qt rrmrOT: qft^: i 


rf 5r g®tcqil%qq;, srflf 



sm: I 

?:«f^5rRq3«®5qr;^35fftOT ^sq^rf^i^rarra: i 

m gg: 5?riirgM«rT ii ? u 
%?C5ff *gr«T qr qriiT^ ?r«TT » 
m !0f^: I ^ — . 

T^isTT g% g r{ ^ 9gT it ^ It 


n •qmlq'’’ f^-;q. :i ‘*ft%qs’ flj. q s qq qWft^s 

( JASB 1906 part II. p. 21 ) »% "’qnft^mqi qtftiC'^-^. I ‘iRftr- 
Sifjrfe*’ ir. » 'hItos’ ■^-^. • • 

% ar • 



mmmt 


*l«rT — 'BRSHW^:-’ 1 — 

'3fyjt^«y>i«fr 3 ^ ^fSrMai i 
^qjrmr^n it>?rT 11 ’ 

31^ sc wtra’^ra^J «TO?l: I 

'^:rnBra%#^ 5 ^ siripf^: 11 ^ 11 

qsfi rogf^ji T 

3srT — 'wf3r-’ c?n^ 1 — 

'WfSiTHTITQ^rRT S*tfTSIT®nW ^ >^#11 I 
^tft^stT?wfl»msm i^t^rsrmr =3'ji’ 

gir^: | 

! aWTaa«« T^ ^s sn3rr%^ irar « « h 
^ — 

‘»iS^ HS^rf^srm'?fl^g?rif^?r^f5Rf^w i 

si^s=H^^^srr ii’ (%S® ®) 

’ThST^ffTf — 

‘«sr«r'ni'?q!STHt3i:5ffri5a;^ff?5rT’^ i 
SI3ST IfHKf ^ 'IIWT# ftf : ll’ ( ) 

55tit g f^srar i 

3r*rT — 


‘1P5[HSTT^I|W 3 %#S{;^ =^iHj^r 1 
3r%c?Tf:-- 

<j?l^ ^Iscsft i 

<nwT#r ft-spfntsr i ^sf%: 'it: ii’ 
ip^ ^sBT^^mT^srr r^srr^: n m ii 

%7i?rsrf — 


1 ‘^°’ ^-inr. H crafii^’si;. \ #r-w. « 'snsj’.f^. 





#iti5rT%5 ’T^cW2r^^T^'2rJ5ffi=^: i 
^sonsRt’^raijr: i^f^i^r'iRtcqTW^^fra^: 

5'-sf^^T^^s«r^’ ii(^o \.^K) 
3f^ ^’TT^rsji^qi^sfJr ^=^Ksr: i tr®^- 

Brcrr^^kifif i ir^f%ri^«rr d^s- 

p^gi ! ^; I ^*n®Tt 5rT9r®5f33:5tT; i Irq^ ii 

5rnr qft=5l^: t 


ai'4IWOTraT5TSfSTO5rTf — 

^ «Rt!: I 


w afw^cr?®!; ^^^«Tri?ri5rTf^5T: ?f»rT3JTr#'TiiT- 

%S:: i srsw 5feftw5fr=®s®^«5n^ 

?gs3cr5iitH’=^ 

9iiT«rRr^ ®r?s3'^ #rfr^«rra’fnlr«T»?. i 
Ssn^5r?tvTra: ^ a a 

s®raRErftl*tfi#T5: I 

^r3CNT®rR®®n%^t?^: ii ( «ft'#i'’sw<i ) . 

ferf»ratsq?r55iK:, ‘qr^rm.’ irt^ ‘aiqrqrRc,’ q^f^HRC, i ‘a^ir- 
qfir ?sTOt: JT«rq^ qltf^wsrn i ^ 

’iTf I I ‘»fti?t ®r I ^ 


i>itgi!ii:<Pii5t;r^^it;ii^its^tci^itiKit;^ytL^t;i 


«f3stRTj %Ti^sf^ ^nrer ?ra: i 

wrrgtsgstRT; i . . 


1 '!&’ »r. *1 ‘^•’ ®g-n. q •wmsBt'snwPts’t*’ ©r; ‘^kNistst*’ sh. 

8 '°^stiPnr!’ ^-qr. '' ''»r«f#ct’ ^-n- ^ »Tm^’ ©r. 


[ 1 






^ n ^ ii 

%^R^^!T 5 SIT^: I ®f% 55 ^i^ t ^?r: ^ 5 ?TI^: 

^ JTWTSI^TOT i^: I '3?TC^'=T m ^^IMT^ra;. — 

‘8IKH 'T^ ^TO’i;. I 

®rq^ 7 T?g?T?^ u’ 

spr n«rRf^ 5 ^ 3 ^:, ^%Ct«ll(i<?iy 3 TH^:, ^ 

^simf ^f»rt ?r$ 3 [ii^; i 'ii^Tg^TTO: \ 

^ITWI»T?If 5 I’:^«rr [ 

»5«?r IwgnTO ^raRlf nan 

^ I 3 i^'?T ^’RT: \ ^ii;^- 

y 5 i;iX'<uiJ 3 ;— . 

‘ 35 *f^ 3 nf^S®TO 3 'F*n^= 5 ^fTp- 




siw 



n’ 


^rr^ng;; h i 

jr«r^ Kms I^tw ’^riigj =^raf^ i 
fi%;, fijig^rac^ fw^rrfrqgsrre: i 

I 

g^srrer n h n 

S 5 crf^— 

'f 5 aT TRf%^ «rr: i 

'srMhsrr: ^rfl^^rr: ii’ ( t^si^rr^o \ ) 


sfsf ‘# 1 ^’ 5 %, '«iT:’ 

) p.# 







ar^f^ %?rm^ ^tirir^ 53 ^ 5 1 

qr^cer jRt^: i 'tKRnrt w ^nr — 


1 srai?3;f ‘«T3itwer qif Kstf^Pfi ?a-g«%. q sBiRtar’ 

qa^nfe q ‘a^qqlsisfi^qigj ?g, .8 (qcqo) iqq^- 

qq^qi ' tra^s^q;. '^ ‘"Mt qra^t xfci’ ?f-ir- ^ ‘qw'F'i’ f 5 r. » 

»T. <= ‘s!rspf^a"^ 9 r°’ ' 'W^-' '^- 5 ^. ‘^qpct siWtft 9 Pr’ 

^n. ' ^ 8 T. ’=1 ^-«iv 


3 [?rir; 1 






^FT: SR;fl?rin?Tf^ 3 ra: I 
?rwf^ JT ^'T: sRTJTJtJR’iq; ii’ 

3 r«iT — 

f?Rr: 5 ®% 5 ?rTi^ I 

sns^^irt! ^ ^ri^'rtiTT^: i 

5 :ieTfsrT)Er 


‘§RXT^TR% ft; I 

inpr %f%?t 5 Rf?'T ^' 5 [§sf? 35 T ll’ 
siw it^jr>lw7t5TW^sfir s^srk sni^qi^lr^l'pf f^m- 
stenrsT^siT^R^ I 5 T 2 f^ i’ sr^ w*r- 

f^rsrr^: i 

qr ll’ 

3iqT%^'R:i5rt I ^ JH^q ^THqq^qcqWTSSfTO: I 

sgirrar: «i^ « » n 


I * 

?r?r^ ?«nrakr! ^sRsr^n#?^: i 

II <£ II 

siq §:qlTf®r qg;^: ff^flr?:^q 55 qq;. i bt^- 

q^qq'!^ i^q^qvelq; t «Rr ^ i %%q ^ 

^5r; i qqqiqT’^^Tif^^t^r 'iiTeeRTi^^T%q;i''q- 

?fqT i 5 ^ff^q%— 


‘qqwqr-wraw 5 ^: 1 

ip;-?n==tr-q'qF 5 ra^ 1 ^?H inqtql:; u’ ((%io ^.q) 

siq ‘q^srqrwra’ qt ‘g^ i^Tfl’ K^rq =q 5 ^: m^- 

fqq; I ‘^cTF^mrinr’ q^rq sr^nr^ i 'TO»rTO»T’ ^- 


‘qw^ q^lqq ^l^^dssrtr 1 ’ 

siwtqqfrspT.-’ ( w- ^ ^ qqqicqi#.* i 

sn^W’^iTsI^ qrrf«m^«iT 1 

SRTS %^»i ^nPT WT w II II 


5 ‘eqf^sRsteiqi^®’ lif-ff. ^s ara^i l i qq>ft#q sqiiaSrqq;. % 
afqqi^sqtlqKfe^f^ras q^’ tt. « ‘“Sqqio’ *T. '' ‘‘yqiqrS'’’ f^. < 

jriVnns /<) s o^ *srBfsr2rtrfx&i astaV^BaVS RrfT I araaiTfefSf =q RrHqSTq qftf^ 4’ 




rs. 


S 

[ 


I ^o Tt g C I g iui^— ^ 

^ ^ ^iii?r ^ ir^ f^lf^«Rr: 
i% ^ Ri»r: ^ srr gnt fft:; i 

^ ^[jrad %wrcr 

% 5 T 1 WS 5 ^ ^f^JT: ll’ 

®r^ ‘^: q^’ ‘%^ irFr:' i sr^t^ 


fwwj I 

qJl'%®qr=sn% I 

simro; qfrcqmr'^'^^ ^ ^ ii’ 
si^lqr i^g# qrra;r i^cr f^aqq qfis: i 

WT5f^ ^rsr q!T%?^s?T qTn?r5WT im o n 

?i«ti m — 

^33Fsfft I 

f| 5 OTTt% ^ JTfqwOTfft u’ 

f 9 n% g 5 wr; qrqq»racqTm% 

f^: q^q^ir^'HirwpJ w i 

^'iwesm^nprsit jhp^s im s n 

%'sn%«i^ra^»iTO«imwr <9 m i 
— 

‘qKttj^-digqqt ft ftqr^cqftft qf ?imJRn' i 

qft^; ii’ ( fttsjo ^,% ) 

I '<w'hI4 ’A'hI^ ^r I 

qir 5 % 5 itiqf sj? ?rf qq gqrft;?:; »’ 

3 iq' ‘i^r^:’ fft ft;^ 9 rq-^-jr 5 mt; i ft? =^ 1 ^ 



^«rT cr’?Tr; ^ 5 rvi§[?fl - 1 
f=q 5 r%^sft I * 


_ 1 ‘qwisqs’ ^-»T. ' ‘«4i|ii?iRi;’)sr-n'. q ‘»iq 'Rqif^^rw f?r“^. « ‘awsm-.’ 
|^-?r. 'WT «m% 7 (fii> ^-»i. 









‘sr4 ^^TT’iriPt fi^ I 3 =5r i 
*ErnT4f?iii5ti')if ^ u’ 

f??ri?t*«f!d5Rt: srs5^: « 

JT § \ i?# =g — 

Zt 

‘ffkir^TRiffWT# I 

?pif 3 Hf ^nrssRt 11’ 

m f%S5^sPt i arsqsrr 


sPT ‘f5i:’ q|r 1 ^ i ^ 1 % ^* 1 ^: i 

^A ??nt> 1 31^ ^ sr5!i4%^«nf^ v;mFmm^- 

‘’Tf^ I’c^ t ?r»T^ » 

i^c ^ ^ ^flr 11’ ( ^s 5 Rra \s 5 , ) 

3TW I 

S«rf%r^T ?nfT#ts«ir«Tg!^?ff!rRiT^: ii 11 
=^TR5rTT^ ?rw^ 1^ I ^*?T ^— • 

«r^5^’fTt?r 3rfef%?^5!r: g^cr^ii^t 

fl?r =3r ^tfitto: 

’qnrng' ^Fnrwra^FRF:^ 11’ 

m ‘^-’ I ‘3Fsra-’ fSnsCT^VTW: \ 

%f^lll: — ‘5EFTW^^ I 


■i Sipwiirlr qsnit. ^ ‘g^t^’ q-. ^ ^rig;.’ 

?s-ir. « qqsrqq# 'qq wt g w j^^s, h ‘ft*iw«’ ^ 

vm-rr^ ( sc5t^ ) 3it ( iftft ) sri»mif<5t ( fiww^ ) % ( qw ) s 
frqrejf wq ( ^8j ) em\ a qfa^uf ( jEa&aar jfSf^ ) fwft? a^ai ^ 
(^j!^); ta qit cw^a srra namr ^ i aw a fsiaatc 

Brqara 5t ( aa ^"^a s^^ aata^naiat nainaitt,f< a: 1 qita 
^aat^! aqa^ % a?^ ). » qnsqaai^r aaal^ 'a^qi^a flcarit^^ aifif^ 
QpESaaq^ as^Far ag^. < a^atcca*. *q«^jqafiapJwi’ (a^s #.q8-*«i) 
qitftaisa asrit qft^^ SCT&q wi ' w sr rf anta» 











t *r?if^; 5Er ?rac^fR i ^tecrw»rf^«rTt- 

5% I 51 gJTst I 

cr«iTft— 3T5r sfi^3pihiyi«i!if?{<l8Ji«ir»'|j5:T'nf ?jp?T*5»ra?^ 551 ^%- 

jjR '? tP| I 51=^ ¥®?T^:, 

'3r^«^;r 1 ^ 55?^w Iff^ssr^'lt- 

'w l^5|?qT*trfTi;%f%^5r 1 =^«fr®fR- 

5:OTl^'Pc#nT45^ilr%g!n«it®i:Rm?rw: 1 5g^r- 
ft f^TKt sg^^swr- 
gfrft srawift^^HiRt i ^ 5 s^r^ocgte#- 

5T — 

#%5iTO9r?l5#53; I 
srit i?r4# 4Rt^wichi^; ^ ii» 

II 8i?T ^^fTOnR^l^xirf^TOrniT 3T?iswRrT(l:^jn%s^- 
cracnrqsgjiT 

'‘{t5?5Tr5mi^-i9rr^'^5^ ^i R H s a '^ i RT 

1 sg^t^Tpt^ifT^ StT^rTRTsI^ 

I ‘^Ptfetlr^TR^ T^d«rT- 

g^vrraJTigw gdiRraR i »?# jpnRiTOTgT- 

%sf^ 1 ^ STO-’ srr^fSr^: ‘jftgr^ip^-’ f^q^Rnwc- 

'^I'ssfirsrrai^sftr ?! ^nf^ acccrir 5:^1 

wH:R?rgf^R^ ^^PRRiot m n’ 

‘?Rsg;i 1 ’ 

=^5Tnif i^WRWRft %'T^5rfewtftfi^'nTH5''iRi^ »?JTf =^ 


’ ‘f^’fJTiti;’ Tf. 5? ‘3T§*r^ erra'sgrs^f f5?r?f% ?f?r n^^- 

. 'fTiisfpr 0f|%i 8.5i«-!j'^); s ‘tf^=jn»Tr?ra;’ f%. s HfRrirai^r 5?g4)f5w 

trR^ grrtgjsPiTTtSTrsft ^jmii 

4 JT, a 'Jira?#!r’ »T. 







^ gi!: I swnr cfm^sgr^ H#4r^TR!iHirr%i‘ i 

3T^t=5# — 5r «^^Ti5s|;r?T5?fui^^TRi^wfrT 

!C?ni^ I JT g5Jiqti^5rT, crlrr^ ^^^slqM'Eq'- 

c5n%!iriTpfimg;i ^ =^TrR#Tm^^ ^r^i 

^tff srf%wtf ?:«TO«rf’?t5P^?prT i ^ 5?fwPTii^- 

?Tf%l5; i«r: i gj^finwr 1^r%«rc^T’T%: i g4 

<grr^ gyilwf^^r h i «ri^ 

5Tt<niT, ^rfc^KHTO^ 1 

snf^ 35r*^^ m’Tr«iPtirft ii’ 

ifir 55^2HR^5rT ( V.? ) 5®Tf^«ii«i»^=53^?ri*^R'rT^’n!i#5r5[;- 

fto: 1 5rg ii^\ 9 M \H w ^4i 'q gT?4 t ^ qi^ r grPT, ^ Tr^r^g; i 

55rs?^n«m g g ?r«rTj \ ’j^f'WT^rr ^• 

‘^rsfi^-’ ?a«cc?rF?r^^ %i;, ^ri ‘^nsr^gwr’ 

W5r^^ 3a <<Ji*ni^-i t i^< 3TT?T^ i 

c^ratw^^rag;, ^ ‘^s?gT5T?r-’ ^- 

TO^rr^^t ^^C€rsii^t'i^%f^: i 

1% 59rT^ 

^■^^rqfg^T i sr«ni <erT«r^w»»ma:“' r-«gwwi 

s^ni^ 'siFTTg;. ‘st'^rtir si't^^t ^cgTRHinrra: i 

f?f*iH; ?t^5: %g:, H t 3f«figH5siT5ri^il®5rJn'HT5tT^ ?r*iH^^n:i^ i 

w ^twseisrf^ l^pj;. 1 

staif^^ n^ssmj^iT: i 

’?T#KI?T: II’ (^o ?-^ ) 

m ^sKsc'fR^TT sra^:^ 'ii^<i^il5.^®<Rf ^r«ig5ri|*ft- 

W5n^:^^; 55[s^35fxfi3^ i m ^ srsi^rsrw^^'^^ M^rr- 

3wr 5il: t * • 


1 ‘erat s’-ar. ’I 'o^'Tf^'pmt qftsa^’ f^. a ‘o|^RTOrrft'r5Jiaw^aij|,ai. 
‘e§arstr<l<jw5'a!5»t^3CRs’ sf- « 






t*l<I^ 5441 I ’115'?!='?)' ^TSTT HIT— 

‘HrOTiiwr =?TW?T HTT^’j^rar 1 
Hr4'i^5THT?T?n- m htht hf tw 11 ’ 

H^tSE^^’RF?^ ^?i^i:, 1% g ^^:i!?:?t'?i=!r4r, 

g 1 <?? isrfr?'?i(^<b4F«^i^, I ?5t®ni=cf%ijjRrHi f %5 

HWlI- 1 

wrer HftTf^sn^Rws^nri ii h 

3^sl^«nTra w i 

’^^TT-5f?rr^-=5ggcCTrr^ =?■ t ! 3g . Tr<''P T:— 

‘f=3rf% #%^r: ^ jiHi'fsni; i 
^ {^’fi^Fir II’ 

TW 't:€T% ‘HT^’ <K:’ =^: I f?rw # 

*h\';’ I f?rw ‘H;’ =sgTr: '?■;’ sttf: i 3?r^?j®5CF- 

^iw<ttyyKHs 1 5[w f^-?igfit4«fi — 

‘in’iHsnHf ?rHrH«^ geffiTH ^irriiFr: i 
Hf =?r =H ^FHfiiqirHTHT^ =? 11’ 

«FH ^?pr 'StSi?fSHHt’ I ‘aij: ’ f%iligf&: 1 i??TT'?%FPt I 

=Eni??^ ^TH'f'F'^sjfr^sr HT'TF- 

!fHTc5F*ri^5qiTTHTf— 


•9 ‘Hig^nrow* *1. 


